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ARTICLE  I. 

UPHAM'S  NEW  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.* 

BowDoiN  College  has  been  honorably  distinguished  in 
former-years  in  the  authorship  of  text-books  for  college  studies* 
The  late  Prof.  Parker  Cleveland,  LL.D.,  published  the  first 
American  book  on  Mineralogy,  and  the  late  Prof.  S.  P.  New- 
man, D.D.J  the  first  on  Rhetoric.  Prof.  William  Smith,  D.D., 
recently  deceased,  one  of  the  noblest  of  men,  was  one  of  our 
earliest  authors  on  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  etc.,  and  Prof.  A, 
S.  Packard,  D.D.,  the  only  remaining  member  of  the  Faculty 
of  so  many  years,  was  one  of  our  first  editorial  annotators  of 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia.  Prof.  H.  W.  Longfellow  began  the 
production  of  American  books  on  the  study  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages while  a  Bowdoin  professor,  and  before  he  was  known 
as  a  poet.  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Upham  for  a  long  period  occupied 
the  chair  of  metaphysical  instruction,  with  great  advantage  to 
the  chief  college  in  Maine,  and  to  the  philosophical  and  relL 

♦  Mental  Philosophy  ;  EmbraHng  the  Three  Departments  cf  the  Intellect^ 
Sensibilities  and  Will.  By  Thomas  C.  Upham,  D.D.  Ntw  Yurk :  Harpers. 
1869.    Pp.  561,  705. 
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gious  authorship  of  the  time,  and  with  equal  honor  to  himself 
as  a  thinker  and  writer.  A  generation  ago — it  surprises  one 
to  think  it  is  so  long  since  —  he  produced  a  pioneer  work  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  which,  for  a  goodly  period,  was  the 
only  American  text-book  for  higher  iustitutions  of  learning 
possessing  anything  like  completeness  of  survey,  breadth, 
minuteness,  and  accuracy  of  scholarship,  precise  and  exhaustive 
criticism,  and  well-balanced  views  of  the  subjects  treated.  It 
may  be  said  to  have  established  among  us  the  three-fold 
analysis  and  grouping  of  the  mental  faculties  into  Intellect, 
Sensibilities  and  Will.  It  gave  the  moral  faculty  a  coordinate 
place  with  other  faculties,  and  showed  how  its  exercise  pro- 
cedes  that  of  volition,  and  succeeds  that  of  intellect,  as  does 
that  of  natural  sensibility  also.  It  invested  this  whole  class  of 
subjects  and  course  of  discussion  with  eminent  interest,  derived 
from  abundant  and  felicitous  illustrations,  gathered  from  what 
was  then  an  unusually  wide  range  of  philosophical  reading. 
It  brought  together  a  multitude  of  hints  and  observations — 
suggested  by  former  writers  without  reference  to  any  relations 
between  them — and  gave  them  the  coherence  and  symmetry 
of  a  philosophical  system.  It  stimulated  thought,  and  guided 
it  into  healthftil  channels.  On  a  great  many  points  it  cast  the 
light  of  a  clear  and  singularly  candid  and  reverential  mind, 
supremely  devoted  to  truth  and  its  elucidation.  Perception, 
knowledge  of  internal  origin,  the  will  (for  examples,)  were 
treated  more  satisfactorily  than  they  usually  had  been.  Imper- 
fect and  abnormal  states  of  the  mind  had  due  place  and 
consideration.  The  meaning  and  scope,  not  to  say  the  exist- 
ence, of  mental  laws  were  justly  set  forth.  The  venerable 
author — now  retired  from  the  active  responsibiUties  of  college 
instruction,  then  in  his  prime  —  wrote  "in  the  interests  of 
humanity  and  religion."  No  one  can  venture  into  this  field 
with  any  prospects  of  useftilness  unless  he  clearly  comprehends 
and  deeply  feels  the  injurious  and  unhappy  effects  of  felse 
systems  of  mental  philosophy ;  nor  unless  his  habits  of  solitary 
reflection  are  unusually  well-formed,  and  his  judgment  of  his 
own  consciousness  well-trained.     These  qualifications  were 
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united  in  this  pioneer  metaphysician.  We  have  the  best 
authority  for  saying  that  Prof.  Upham's  system,  "without 
making  any  open  pretensions  of  that  kind,  is  really  a  protest 
against  the  French  material  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
unbelieving  but  boastful  schools  of  Germany  on  the  other." 
The  author  takes  no  credit  to  himself  for  any  success  he  has 
had  in  the  character  of  an  expounder  of  philosophical,  as  the 
basis  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  but  ascribes  all  to  the 
earnestly  and  constantly  sought  presence  and  guidance  of  God. 
After  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  period,  in  which  his  quite 
exceptionally  useful  work  has  held  on  its  way  quietly  and 
modestly — with  great  realms  of  philosophical  thought,  old  and 
new,  incessantly  and  industriously  explored  by  later  scholars 
and  thinkers — Dr.  Upham,  in  his  retirement,  has  revised  his 
work  and  reproduced  it  in  modified  form,  with  its  original 
excellencies  and  some  new  ones.  Paragraphs  and  single 
sentences  throughout  the  work  show  the  hand  of  improvement. 
With  some  omissions  in  the  new  edition  (two  volumes  instead 
of  three,)  of  Messrs.  Harpers,  it  has  more  completeness.  It  is 
"  in  some  respects  condensed,  and  in  others  enlarged,  and  with 
the  results  of  the  author's  latest  inquiries  and  emendations." 
In  the  main,  it  is  the  same  work  imder  the  original  form.  It 
is  pot  a  thesaurus  of  the  discussions  on  all  the  topics  treated, 
as  is  Porter's  Human  Intellect,  in  that  part  of  the  subject,  nor 
does  it  give,  in  separate  sections  or  chapters,  the  literary  his- 
tory of  the  schools,  as  is  done  by  Prof.  Haven.  It  does  not  so 
largely  refer  to  the  ancient  philosophers,  comparatively,  as 
does  the  one  author,  nor  to  the  most  recent  French  and  Ger- 
man speculations  as  does  the  other.  But  the  references, 
historical  and  critical,  are  sufficient  to  introduce  the  student 
into  the  wide  and  fascinating  realm  of  psychological  scholarship 
and  research.  And  one  is  agreeably  reminded,  on  going  over 
the  volumes,  that  our  earliest  systematic  American  treatise  on 
subjects  which  the  giants  have  wrought  over  and  fought  over 
so  much  since  —  making  the  world  of  higher  scholarship 
resound  with  their  delving  and  their  blows — meets  conscien- 
tiously, acutely,  and  patiently,  in  the  main,  the  essential  ques- 
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tions  of  mental  philosophy.  The  President  of  a  New  England 
college  says,  ^r(?j!?(?«  of  treatises  on  separate  portions  of  mental 
philosophy,  "  I  know  of  none  which  surveys  the  whole  field 
but  this."  The  now  almost  forgotten  work  of  the  lamented 
Dr.  Frederick  A.  Eauch,  drawn  mostly  from  German  sources, 
especially  from  his  instructor,  Daub,  apparently  attempts  to 
do  this,  but  places  the  feelings  in  the  department  of  the  will, 
and  excludes  will  proper  entirely,  confounding  it  by  definition, 
and  sensibility  along  with  it,  with  reason  or  the  intellectual 
nature.  Dr.  Hickock's  Eational  Psychology  seems  to  con- 
found the  broader  meaning  of  mind  with  the  narrower  one  of 
intellect,  and  treats  only  of  Sense,  Understanding,  and  Eeason. 
His  Empirical  Psychology  recognizes  intellectual,  sensitive, 
and  voluntary  states,  and  their  diflferences,  but  only  outlines 
them.  The  well-known  text-books  of  Waylaud,  Winslow,  and 
Mahan  are  all  text-books^ in  Intellectual  Philosophy.  Bain's 
Mental  Science,  originally  published  in  the  same  volume  with 
his  Moral  Science,*  is  a  professed  survey  of  the  whole  field  from 
the  physiological  standpoint ;  but  can  hardly  be  said,  though 
republished  in  a  separate  volume,  to  be  domesticated  among 
us.  No  one  who  knows  how  Sir  William  Hamilton  spent  his 
strength  on  special  controverted  questions,  would  expect  to 
find  in  any  abridgement  or  exposition  of  his  system  a  full 
account  of  the  mind.  It  is  no  slight  merit  in  Dr.  Upham's 
treatise  that  while  avoiding  ontological  or  metaphysical  ques- 
tions, closely  related  as  they  are  to  psychology,  it  should  be  of 
such  comprehensiveness,  as  a  survey  of  the  whole  field,  as  to 
hold  still  the  place  it  occupied  in  the  beginning.f  Haven's 
Mental  Philosophy  covers  the  same  ground  in  general  outline, 
but  less  fully  in  detail. 

To  indicate  all  the  excellencies  of  Prof.  Upham's  system 
would  be  to  go  over  these  departments  of  mind  as  could  never 

*  London:  Longman,  Green  &  Co.  1868.  Pp.752.  With  appendix, 
pp.  99. 

t  Rev.  CvrU  PearVs  Introductory  "Youth's  Book  on  the  Mind,**  Port- 
land, Wm.  Hyde,  1842,  pp  179,  is  really  Prof.  Upham*s  three  volumes  "in 
the  small/'  a  not  successt'nl  simplification  of  subject  and  treatise. 
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be  done  in  the  compass  of  a  review.  This  could  be  necessary 
only  in  case  of  an  entirely  new  work.  We  shall  chiefly  point 
out  instead  the  character  of  the  changes  and  improvements. 
We  have  gone  through  the  whole  work,  paragraph  by  para- 
graph, and  find  very  large  improvement  at  the  expense  of 
small  comparative  change.  The  excellent  essay  on  Language 
has  been  transferred  from  the  second  volume  (the  Sensibilities) 
to  the  first  (the  Intellect),  its  place  being  taken  by  the  discus- 
sion on  the  Will,  thus  making  two  volumes  of  nearly  equal 
size.  A  single  paragraph  is  added  in  favor  of  the  expectation 
of  a  future  universal  language. 

The  General  Introduction  contains,  as  in  the  original  work^ 
four  chapters,  on  Primary  Truths,  Immateriality  of  the  Mind, 
Laws  of  Belief,  and  General  Classification.  The  first  topic  is 
remanded  by  Porter  and  others  to  a  later  stage  of  investiga- 
tion, and  treated  under  Intuition."  Prof.  Upham  contents 
himself  with  propounding  the  Primary  Truths,  neither  attempt- 
ing an  exhaustive  account  of  them,  nor  bringing  them  into 
connection  with  intuitive  ideas.  Discussing  these  last  only 
under  the  head  of  Intuition,  pp.  255-81,  he  avoids  the  appear- 
ance of  blending  these  two,*  which  one  encounters  in  Porter. 
While  there  is  an  advantage  in  furnishing  or  refreshing  the 
mind  of  the  learner  with  some  primary  truths  at  the  outset,  e.  g., 
the  belief  in  personal  existence,  that  of  personal  identity,  there 
is  also  some  loss  of  scientific  symmetry.  The  same  advan- 
tage might  be  secured  by  opening  a  system  of  logic  with  the 
primary  truths  having  relation  to  reasoning,  viz.,  that  there  is 
no  beginning  or  change  of  existence  without  a  cause,  and  that 
matter  and  mind  have  fixed  laws.  What  Prof.  Upham  calls 
Laws  of  Belief,  e.  g..  Intuition,  Consciousness,  Sensation, 
Memory,  Testimony,  Judgment,  Reasoning,  he  calls  also 
"sources"  or  "foundations"  of  belief,  as  if  these  terms  and 
"laws"  were  synonyms.  Other  writers  term  them  sources 
of  knowledge.  One  writer  treats  them  as  sources  of  reasoning 
simply.  It  were  well  if  authors  and  thinkers  could  agree  on 
some  fixed  and  adequate  distinction  between  belief  and  knowl- 

*  lu  a  single  paragraph  he  alludes  to  them  under  the  head  of  Intuition. 
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edge.  "  Laws  of  Belief  must  mean  data  furnishing  authority 
for  belief:  but  in  what  sense  it  is  used,  if  used  with  any  preci- 
sion, the  beginner  in  mental  philosophy  is  hardly  prepared,  at 
so  early  a  stage,  to  decide.  Of  the  other  two  topics,  that  of 
General  Classification  certainly  belongs  in  a  General  Intro- 
duction to  Psychology,  and  that  of  the  Immateriality  of  the 
Mind  may  well  enough  precede  it,  though  a  more  searching 
examination  of  it  requires  training  of  the  highest  powers  of 
thought. 

Our*  author  now  uses  Understanding,  throughout  his  first 
Vol.,  as  a  synonym  for  Intellect.  He  introduces  two  new  titles, 
"The  External  or  Sensuous  Intellect,"  "The  Internal  or 
Super-Sensuous  Intellect,"  but  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former 
is  made  a  species  under  the  genus  Understanding.  There  is 
certainly  ground  enough  in  usage  for  this  inter-meaning  of  the 
last  word,  but  there  is  need  in  philosophy  of  a  more  exact  and 
specific  meaning.  We  hardly  use  the  verb — to  understand — 
in  connection  with  aU  that  the  author  masses  in  Part  II. — 
intuition,  consciousness,  judgment,  association,  memory,  rea- 
soning, and  imagination — and  the  uses  of  the  verb  and  the 
noun  should  correspond.  Nor  do  we  quite  see  the  propriety 
of  placing  such  topics  as  Abstraction  and  Dreaming  along  with 
Reliance  on  the  Senses,  Habits  of  Sensation,  and  Muscular 
Habits,  under  the  head  of  "  Sensuous  "  Intellect.  There  is  a 
decided  advantage  in  the  more  recent  classification  of  these  with 
Reasoning  and  Judgment  under  the  head  of  the  Reflective 
Power.  It  would  be  diflicult  also  to  show  why  Attention 
should  be  entitled  either  Sensuous  or  Super-Sensuous ;  some 
writers  omit  it  altogether,  while  some  set  it  aside  as  indicating 
no  distinct  power  or  faculty  of  mind.  Perhaps  some  day  a 
more  analytic  arrangement  may  place  it  in  the  Will,  as  the 
name  for  the  control  or  direction  given  by  that  faculty  to  the 
intellectual  powers.  Prof.  Upham  does  not  bring  Memory  and 
Imagination  together,  as  do  most  writers  since  Hamilton, 
under  the  generic  designation  "  the  Re-presentative  Power " 
— which  seems  the  best  method,  though  something  could 
be  said  in  favor  of  classing  them  as  "  Intellectual  States  of 
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Internal  Origin,"  as  this  prominently  recognizes  the  mind's 
spontaneous  and  original  action  in  them.  But  on  this  score  it 
is  surely  quite  amiss  to  class  General  Abstract  Ideas  among 
(products  of)  States  of  External  Origin.  The  author  adheres 
everywhere  to  his  classification,  his  first  and  only  one,  of  more 
than  thirty  years  ago. 

Among  the  additions  in  Vol.  I.  is  the  following  on  Habit, 
indicating  that  the  author  does  not  use  the  word  "  law  "  in  any 
one  sense : 

'*  We  sometimes  speak  of  Habit  as  a  law,  aod  sometimes  as  a  power. 
The  term  law  denotes  a  fixed  liue  or  mode  of  action ;  but  if  the  action  has 
a  beginning,  and  if  it  tends  to  certain  fixed  results,  which  would  not  other- 
wise have  existed,  it  implies  the  existence  somewhere  of  power.  But  if  it 
should  be  conceded  that  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  Habit  as  a  mental  power 
(a  view  In  support  of  which  much  might  be  said),  it  is  not  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  terms  a  Cognitive  power;  in  other  words,  it  does  not  directly 
and  by  its  own  action  originate  or  iucrease  our  knowledge;  but  it  often- 
times very  greatly  aids  the  action  of  the  faculties  of  cognition  as  well  as  the 
emotional  and  other  susceptibilities.** 

The  following  remarks  on  the  true  philosophical  method  are 
a  good  example  of  the  new  matter  introduced : 

"(1.)  First,  in  order  to  relieve  this  department  of  knowledge  from  some 
of  the  perplexities  which  have  attended  its  progress,  the  distinction  is  to  be 
carefully  observed  between  Meutal  Philosophy  aud  Ontology.  Mental 
Philosophy,  conceding  the  existence  of  the  mind  and  its  inherent  powers 
as  an  admitted  fact,  deals  chiefly  with  the  phenomena  which  the  mind 
exhibits  and  the  classification  of  them.  Ontology,  desirous  of  knowing 
what  it  is  which  lies  back  of  phenomena,  advances  with  greater  boldness, 
but  with  less  success,  and  announces  itself  as  the  science  of  existence.  The 
problems  of  existence,  which  are  hidden  in  the  Infinite  or  Absolute  of 
things,  belong  to  God,  and  can  never  be  exhausted  by  anything  short  of 
omniscience.  The  problems  of  phenomena,  coming  within  the  limits  of  the 
finite,  can  be  dealt  with  by  faculties  which  arc  adapted  to  them,  and  are 
brought  within  the  reach  of  human  cognitions,  so  far  at  least  as  it  is  neces- 
sary or  best  for  us  to  know  them. 

'*  (2.)  Further,  the  most  satisfactory  method,  in  attempting  to  learn  the 
history  and  character  of  the  mind,  is  that  which  has  been  so  successful  in 
other  departments  of  science,  and  which  is  known  ft'om  its  earliest  and 
ablest  expositor  as  the  Baconian.  A  method  which,  commencing  with  the 
rejection  of  all  prejudices,  and  having  no  interests  but  those  of  truth, 
proceeds  with  the  careful  observation  and  the  equally  careful  classification 
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of  mental  fiicts,  as  they  are  disclosed  not  only  in  the  sphere  of  our  own 
consciousness,  but  as  they  are  revealed  in  the  observation  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  others,  and  in  the  history  of  men  in  all  ages.  This  methpd, 
in  its  application  to  the  mind,  includes  all  the  facts  and  intimations, 
especially  those  relating  to  personality  and  the  foundation  of  moral  distinc- 
tions, which  are  suggested  and  affirmed  by  the  Intuitional  power,  as  well  as 
the  knowledge  coming  from  other  sources.  The  a  priobi  method,  there- 
fore, so  far  as  it  is  legitimately  based  upon  intuitional  facts,  and  is  kept 
true  to  the  laws  of  our  mental  nature,  is  iucludM  within  the  sphere  of  the 
Baconian  process,  when  the  latter  is  understood  and  interpreted  in  its  true 
spirit. 

"  3.  Again,  such  is  the  connection  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  that  a 
true  philosophy  of  the  mind  includes  some  knowledge  of  physical  condi- 
tions. And  although  it  would  be  an  error  to  accept  the  extreme  view  of 
Cabanais,  a  well-known  French  physician  and  materialistic  philosopher, 
who  maintained  that  '  all  ideas,  sentiments,  and  passions,  goodness,  and 
virtue,  are  derived  from  physical  sensation,'  and  of  other  writers  of  this 
class,  the  philosophical  method  will  require  the  acceptance  and  study  of 
certain  departments  of  physiology  and  pathology,  as  helps  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  mental  action.  The  distinction  first  drawn  and  demonstrated  by 
Sir  Charles  Bell  between  the  nervous  filaments  connected  with  sensation 
and  those  connected  with  motion  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  the  body,  as  an  auxiliary  means  of  understand- 
ing the  action  of  the  mind.  Still  more  striking  illustrations  may  be  found 
in  numerous  able  treatises  on  Insanity,  which  justly  make  great  account, 
in  their  attempts  to  explain  the  disordered  action  of  the  mind,  of  the  physi- 
ology and  functions  of  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system. 

"  (4.)  It  comes  also  within  the  sphere  of  mental  philosophy  to  indicate  its 
relation  to  the  many  and  important  departments  of  science,  which,  in  their 
principles,  if  not  in  their  applications,  are  based  upon  it,  or  are  closely 
connected  with  it.  The  principles  of  morals,  the  laws  of  evidence,  the 
doctrine  of  swthetics,  logic,  language,  axiomatic  truths,  artistic  taste,  the 
philosophy  of  eloquence,  the  philosophic  relation  of  the  sciences  to  each 
other,  religion  itself,  which  connects  the  soul  with  God — it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  these  and  other  great  departments,  involving  thought  and  feeling,  and 
truth  and  duty,  can  be  rightly  understood,  except  in  the  light  which  is 
communicated  through  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  operations  of  the 
human  mind." 

Hardly  any  topic  in  Psychology  requires  more  acuteness  or 
is  capable  of  plainer  distinctions  than  the  important  subject 
of  Abstraction.  The  title  of  Prof.  Upham's  first  section  is 
"  Abstraction  implied  in  the  analysis  of  complex  ideas."  It 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  "  Analysis  implied  in  abstrac- 
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tion."  So  his  own  later  language  shows,  viz.,  "our  complex 
notions  are  susceptible,  if  one  may  be  allowed  so  to  speak,  of 
being  taken  to  pieces  (analyzed),  and  the  elementary  parts 
may  be  abstracted  or  separated  from  each  other."  There  is 
lacking  in  this  part  of  the  work,  as  in  many  other  authors,  a 
definite  account  of  analysis  as  such,  and  a  distinct  character- 
ization of  this  and  of  abstraction ;  as  discriminated  from  one 
another.  The  new  account  which  he  gives  of  the  latter  does 
not  deny  it  to  be  a  power — as  did  the  original  work — indeed 
claims  for  it  the  title  of  "  a  power."  And  he  seems  to  include 
analysis,  generalization,  etc.,  under  abstraction.  lie  says: 
"  Some  powers  ot  the  mind  are  simple,  others  complex ;  some, 
like  the  powers  of  Sensation  and  Intuition,  securing  their 
results,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  by  a  single  movement ;  others, 
Reasoning  Power  and  the  Imagination,  fulfilling  the  objects 
for  which  they  were  ^ven  us  by  a  complexity  of  action.  It  is 
generally  conceded,  I  believe,  that  the  abstractive  or  abstrac- 
tional  power  aims  at  and  secures  the  results  which  it  holds 
under  its  control,  not  by  a  single  act,  but  by  a  complexity  of 
movement,  consisting  in  a  number  of  distinct  mental  opera- 
tions, but  all  of  them  regulated  and  harmonized  by  appropriate 
relational  adjustments  and  by  unity  of  purpose."  It  is  cer- 
tainly better  to  analytically  distinguish  these  mental  opera- 
tions, confessedly  "  distinct "  from  each  other,  and  to  give  the 
name  abstraction  to  that  distinct  operation  to  which  it  properly 
belongs.  Since  Prof.  Upham  first  wrote  a  more  analytical 
use  of  the  terms  involved  in  this  "  complexity  of  movement " 
has  been  slowly  growing  up ;  this  is  constantly  taking  place  in 
relation  to  almost  all  philosophical  and  metaphysical  terms ; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  psychologist  not  only  to  favor  the 
analytical,  in  preference  to  the  complex  and  popular  use  of 
terms,  but  to  lead  the  way  in  fixing  it.  True  enough  popular 
usage  will  never  be  thoroughly  philosophical,  for  the  popular 
mind  will  never  be  thoroughly  analytical ;  but  while  we  resort 
to  popular  language  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  proof  of 
psychological  facts  and  distinctions  it  is  necessary,  for  the 
purposes  of  philosophy^  that  so  much  of  this  language  as  is 
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transferred  to  philosophy  should  be  taken  in  a  definite  analyti- 
cal sense.  We  are  happy  to  offset  this  criticism  by  saying  that 
the  author  does  better  than  some  late  writers  in  recognizing 
the  distinction  between  "particular  abstract  ideas "  and  "gen- 
eral abstract  notions,"  which  they  obscure  or  ignore.  His 
example  of  the  former  is  the  mental  separation  of  attributes 
from  the  objects  to  which  they  belong  (and,  of  course,  from 
each  other),  and  he  lays  down  this  statement :  "  When  any 
quality  or  attribute  of  an  object,  which  does  not  exist  by  itself, 
but  in  a  state  of  combination,  is  detached  by  our  minds  from 
its  customary  associates,  and  is  considered  separately,  the 
notion  we  form  of  it  becomes  a  particularly  abstract  idea." 
This  is  better  than  confounding  abstraction  with  generalization 
and  even  classification,  as  was  formerly  done,  and  is  still  done 
by  recent  writers  who  abjure  that  error,  and  yet  speak  of 
thinking  "of  the  color  red  in  generaV*  as  the  only  true 
abstraction.  If  Prof.  Upham  had  also  recognized  as  clearly 
our  abstract  complex  concepts  ^^ pa/rticular  " — ^as  well  as  our 
simple  ones,  i.  e.,  those  of  genera  and  species  (in  a  word  those 
of  classes) — his  exposition  would  have  been  quite  full.  He 
perhaps  recognizes  the  former  when  he  says:  "General 
Abstract  notions  are  not  only  different,  in  consequence  of 
embracing  a  great  number  of  elementary  parts,  from  those 
which  are  Particular,  but  are  also  susceptible  of  being  distin- 
guished from  the  great  body  of  our  other  complex  notions." 
Under  this  general  topic  he  recognizes  general  abstract  truths* 
as  distinct  from  general  abstract  notions,  in  the  same  way  as 
he  distinguishes  intuitive  truths  from  intuitive  notions  or  con- 
cepts. There  has  been  of  late  such  a  handling  of  the  forma- 
tion of  general  concepts  as  to  quite  conceal  from  the  learner 
the  equally  important  subject  of  the  formation  of  particular 
ones,  and  the  relation  between  them. 

In  his  earlier  work  Dr.  Upham  gave  the  name  of  Original 
Suggestion  to  what  he  now  calls  the  Intuitional  or  Sugges- 
tional  Power.    A  certain  fondness  for  synonyms,  or  alterna- 

*  Also,  Complex  Intuitions  are  recognized,  Ch.  XV.,  et  seq.,  or  appear 
to  be. 
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tive  terms  nearly  synonymous,  marks  a  writer  who  explores  a 
new  subject  before  its  nomenclature  lias  taken  on  single  and 
precise  meanings.  The  objections  to  the  word  Suggestion  are 
decisive,  and  Dr.  Upham's  new  adjective  does  not  avoid  them. 
For  the  power  indicated  he  claims  a  distinct  and  independent 
function.  "Its  appropriate  objects  must  of  course  exist;  and 
this  important  faculty,  without  asking  aid  of  the  senses  on  the 
one  hand,  or  of  reasoning  on  the  other,  at  once  reveals  them." 
The  following  is  also  new  and  commendable : 

"The  powers  of  the  mind  are  known  and  identified  as  such,  not  merely 
hy  the  characteristics  which  discriminate  their  respective  activities,  but 
also  in  part  by  the  objects  with  which  they  deal,  and  the  ends  or  uses  which 
they  are  intended  to  secure.  The  objects  with  which  the  Intuitional  power 
deals  are  not  merely  mental,  as  those  which  transcend  the  functions  of  the 
lenses,  but  they  are  things  in  the  absolute;  and  which,  existing  in  the 
impersonalities  of  truth,  are  subjects  of  cognition  without  being  subjects  of 
analysis.  I  think  there  are  three  marks  or  characteristics  of  them,  although 
the  marks  are  not  laid  down  as  exhaustive,  but  are  rather  meant  as  hints 
and  helps  than  as  exclusive  and  final  afiSrmations.  First,  they  are  neces- 
sary in  their  origin.  Whatever  and  wherever  they  may  be,  they  may  be 
Baid  to  exist  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  fact  of  their  existence  affirms 
itself,  because  the  opposite  of  their  existence  is  not  a  conceivable  possibility. 
Second,  they  are  essential  and  immutable.  Space  and  duration,  for 
instance,  which  are  revealed  to  us  by  means  of  this  power,  are  not  only 
necessities  in  their  origin,  but  they  are  necessities  to  everything  else;  and 
they  are  immutable,  because,  as  no  reason  can  be  given  for  their  beginning, 
80  none  can  be  given  for  their  termination.  Third,  as  they  are  objects 
which  are  common  to  all,  eo,  by  means  of  the  Intuitional  or  Suggestlonal 
power,  they  come  within  the  knowledge  of  alL*' 

An  "Additional  Practical  Remark"  in  closing  this  topic 
(not  in  the  original  work,)  is  also  worthy  of  quotation.  It 
has  relation  to  inspiration. 

"The  susceptibility  of  inspiration  from  higher  sources  is  not  merely,  as 
some  may  perhaps  suppose,  a  theological  dogmatism,  but  is  one  of  the  great 
and  precious  facts  of  humanity.  God  never  ignores  the  sublime  truth  of 
His  universal  Fatherhood,  and  has  never  released  his  connection  with  any 
of  the  tribes  of  men.  He  utters  his  voice  everywhere.  Homer,  Plato, 
Euripides,  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Plutarch,  as  well  as  the  long  record  of  those 
whose  inspirational  history  has  given  lustre  and  power  to  the  unequalled 
pages  of  the  Bible,  have  recognized  the  fact,  that  man,  in  the  weaknesses 
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and  Ignorance  incidental  to  his  finite  nature,  is  susceptible  of  strength  and 
guidance  from  the  Infinite. 

**  But  these  results  are  reabhed  through  law.  The  conditions  of  inspira- 
tional  receptivity,  at  least  those  which  are  leading  and  indispensable,  are 
three.  (1.)  F'aith  in  this  great  fact  that  there  is  thus  an  open  door  of  com- 
munication between  God  and  man ;  (2.) a  sincere  desire  that  God,  who  never 
violates  oar  freedom,  will  by  means  of  His  inspirational  influences  come 
into  communication  with  us;  and  (3  )  a  freedom  ftora  all  biases  and  pnju- 
dices  of  self-will — in  other  words,  unselfishness.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  human  mind,  in  virtue  of  the  unchangeable  laws  of  its  being,  is  suscep- 
tible of  being  reached,  instructed,  and  guided.  Nothing  is  more  important 
to  man  than  such  guidance.  Andthe  mental  suscfptibilUy  (net  exclusively! 
but  much  more  than  some  other  of  our  mental  powers)  which  is  open  to 
divine  inflnerKy/f^  and  which  turns  to  catch  ths  itispirational  suggestions  of  God 
is  the  Intuitional  poioer,^^ 

We  should  be  glad  to  find  space  for  the  additions  under  the 
heads  of  Consciousness,  Reasoning,  and  Logic.  One  query 
we  must  quote :  "  Is  there  not  some  ground  for  saying  that 
the  syllogistic  method,  expanded  as  it  is  to  nearly  an  hundred 
specific  forms,  sustains  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  relation 
to  the  true  doctrine  of  reasoning,  which  the  doctrine  of 
Mnemonics  sustains  to  the  true  doctrine  of  the  memory?" 
Association  and  Memory  retain  their  places  in  Prof.  Upham's 
arrangement  as  "subordinate  to  the  reasoning  power  and 
essential  to  its  action,"  interrupting  awkwardly  his  systematic 
development  of  "  the  four  great  internal  sources  of  knowledge," 
(Intuition,  Consciousness,  Judgment,  and  Keasoning,)  and 
implying  the  former  are  not  as  necessary  to  other  processes 
also,  e.  g.,  those  of  Abstraction  and  Imagination.  There  are 
no  changes  in  the  rest  of  this  volume  calling  for  remark.  The 
author's  discussion  of  the  remaining  topics  and  of  Imperfect 
and  Disordered  Mental  Action  is  simply  condensed. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  Sensibilities  (Vol.  II.)  the  author 
introduces  the  new  terms,  "Emotionality,"  " Emotiveness," 
"  Emotivity."  He  justly  remarks  that  "  the  epithet  wstheticy 
if  we  are  governed  in  our  use  of  it  by  its  etymology  alone, 
might  be  regarded  as  applicable  to  and  embracing  all  the 
emotive  states."  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  preferred  the  term 
apolattstic,  the  Greek  term  from  which  oBsthetio  is  derived, 
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including,  lie  remarks,  "  feeling  in  general  as  well  as  sense  in 
particular — as  our  t&rm  feelmg  means  either  the  sense  of  touch 
in  particular  or  sentiment — and  the  capacity  of  the  pleasurable 
and  painful  in  general."  The  author  also  introduces  the  new 
term  "Desirement,"  or  the  Desiring  Nature.  And  he  adds  the 
statement— evidently  called  for  by  the  well-known  mingling 
of  intellect  with  sensibility,  and  the  reproduction  of  primary 
aesthetic  states  under  new  and  rational  forms,  that  aU  these 
states,  save  the  pure  instincts,  "  have  a  twofold  action,  instinc- 
tive and  voluntary."  Self-love  and  the  desire  of  happiness 
are  still  considered  by  the  author  as  one,  and  classed  under 
the  propensities  as  a  species  of  desire,  both  instinctive  and 
voluntary,  leaving  us  without  any  affection^  properly  so  called, 
which  has  self  for  its  object.  The  classification  of  pride,  vanity, 
and  arrogance  as  modifications  of  selfishness,  still  retained, 
implies  that  the  modifications  of  selfishness  are  much  fewer 
than  they  really  are,  for  their  name  is  legion ;  and  an  analysis 
of  intellect  and  will  yields  them  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  the 
sensibilities.  For  "sentient"  and  "sensitive"  the  author 
substitutes  a  new  word,  "  sentimentive "  —  not  an  improve- 
ment, it  seems  to  us,  in  either  euphony  or  accuracy.  It  has 
an  apparent  advantage  only  in  the  title  "  Imperfect  or  Disord- 
ered Sentimentive  action,"  i.  e.,  action  in  the  department  of 
sentiments. 

Most  of  the  condensation  in  Yol.  II.  is  in  the  treatment  of 
the  Will.  This  now  occupies  248  of  the  Harpers'  neat  and 
compact  pages,  instead  of  400  (Ed.  1834).  The  preliminary 
matter  (pp.  34,  "  General  Classification,")  is  transferred  to  Vol. 
I.  (Intro.)  Other  omissions  and  condensations  are  judiciously 
made.  For  "Voluntary  States"  is  substituted  "Volitional 
States,"  a  gain,  not  in  euphony,  but  in  accuracy,  since  all 
states  into  which  choice  is  blended  are  voluntary,  but  states 
of  will  itself  are  here  meant.  The  author  has  improved  his 
account  of  the  Nature  of  the  Will,  but  we  wonder  a  httle  at 
his  still  using  the  word  susceptibility  in  this  connection  as 
a  synonym  for  power.  The  prospective  element  of  will  is 
brought  out  as  it  was  not  before.     The  distinction  between 
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desire  and  volition  is  strengthened  by  a  newly  cited  psycho- 
logical fact,  and  the  Bible  accounts  of  mental  phenomena  are 
set  forth  as  true  in  psychology.  The  consideration  of  the  Laws 
of  the  Will  is  improved  (Fart  II.)  by  striking  out  the  two 
digressive  chapters  on  the  Law  of  Causality,  and  the  Law  of 
Uniformity — subjects  which,  so  far  as  they  are  to  be  psycho- 
logically investigated,  belong  clearly  in  the  department  of  the 
Intellect — but  a  still  further  improvement  would  have  been  a 
close  and  analytical  distinguishing  of  the  special  sense  in  which 
"  law  "  is  used  in  relation  to  the  will,  shaped  with  reference 
to  recent  discussions  upon  the  term  physical  and  metaphysical. 
The  chapter  in  the  original  work  entitled,  "  Laws  of  the  Will 
implied  in  the  Sciences  relating  to  Human  Conduct,"  is  wisely 
omitted.  The  use  made  by  Buckle  et  id  genua  omne  of  the 
position  that  was  formerly  somewhat  loosely  taken  on  this 
point,  would  now  require  a  large  digression  and  discussion, 
which  would  have  carried  the  author  too  far,  arid  the  subject 
really  belongs  elsewhere,  lying  in  the  border  land  between 
science  and  religion.  These  omissions  condense  the  last  form 
of  Prof.  XJpham's  work  by  about  forty  pages.  In  the  discus- 
sion on  "  the  Laws  of  the  Will  involved  in  its  own  nature," 
the  section  aflSrming  that  the  Will  is  "  an  attribute  and  not 
subject,"  is  allowed  to  remain,  we  are  surprised  to  see- 
notwithstanding  the  more  recent  logical  and  psychological 
discussions  on  these  two  terms — ^and  the  still  looser  terms 
"incident  to  an  appurtenance  of"  (the  mind),  are  still  applied 
to  the  Will.  Several  sections  are  here  omitted,  and  new  and 
better  ones  take  their  place.  The  apparent  sense  of  "  neces- 
sary occasion,"  formerly  given  to  law  at  this  point,  disappears ; 
but  we  should  have  been  glad  if  the  author  had  said  precisely 
whether  (1)  an  observed  order  of  facts — to  adopt  the  Duke  of 
Argyll's  distinctions,  or  (2)  the  force  or  forces  behind  the  order, 
creative  of  it,  or  (3)  the  purpose  or  function  guiding  the  force, 
or  (4)  an  order  of  thought,  is  his  meaning  here.  He  %eetn%  to 
have  a  mixed  and  blended  meaning,  viz.,  that  will-phenomena 
exhibit  constant  facts,  implying  a  constant  order  of  thought, 
and  involving  constant  forces  and  ends.    A  nicer  handling 
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and  a  profounder  analysis  of  this  part  of  the  subject  than  is 
common,  is  greatly  needed.  The  chapters  on  the  "  Nature  of 
Mental  Freedom,"  and  on  "  Mental  Harmony,  its  Basis  or 
Occasion,"  stand  as  they  did,  save  the  omission  of  a  few 
citations.  So  does  the  following  one  on  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will,  and  those  on  the  Proof  of  Freedom  in  Man's  Moral 
Nature,  on  the  Consistency  of  Law  and  Freedom,  and  on 
Euthralment  or  Slavery  of  the  Will.  The  chapter  on  Insanity 
of  the  Will  is  dropped,  marring  a  little  the  symmetry  of  the 
whole  work,  as  the  corresponding  title  under  Intellect  and 
Sensibility — ^Natural  and  Moral — ^are  retained.  The  Natm^e 
of  Mental  Power,  the  Power  of  the  Will,  and  Differences  of 
"  Volitional "  (voluntary)  Power,  are  handled  as  before.  The 
chapter  on  Self-Determining  Power  is  condensed  into  one 
paragraph.  It  would  be  an  advantage,  on  account  of  the 
confounding  of  power  and  freedom,  which  is  well-nigh  univer- 
sal, if  these  topics  were  always  treated  hefore  the  question  of 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will;  and  it  would  be  a  still  further 
advantage  if  the  word  energy — adopted  by  the  physicists  on 
account  of  the  ambiguous  use  of  the  term  force — were  substi- 
tuted here  for  the  equally  ambiguous  term  power.  No  mind 
can  comprehend  what  freedom  of  the  will  is,  if  it  does  not 
sharply  and  thoroughly  distinguish  power  or  energy  from 
freedom.  The  remaining  topics  developed  by  Prof.  Upham — 
Consistency  of  Character  and  Discipline  of  the  Will — do  not 
call  for  remark.  We  have  aimed  to  so  thoroughly  describe 
this  recasting  in  part  a  work  of  wide  and  established  reputa- 
tion, that  those  acquainted  with  it  in  former  years  could  see 
what  improvement  has  been  made  without  the  labor  of  such 
an  examination  as  we  have  given  it,  and  that  those  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  it  could  judge  of  its  comparative  merits, 
in  its  new  and  better  form,  for  philosophical  study  and  instruc- 
tion. The  cause  of  truth  and  the  interests  of  sound  scholarship 
in  every  department,  especially  in  those  which  are  highest,  are 
frreatly  subserved  by  an  increased  interest  among  as  in  such 
works,  and  the  foundations  of  religion — now  subjected  more 
widely  to  philosophical  assault  than  ever — are  strengthened 
in  men's  minds. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

CHURCH    MUSIC. 

Through  musical  intonation  human  emotion  finds  a  natural 
expression,  and  emotion  sanctified  is  worship.  Song  is  the 
spontaneous  language  of  joyous  feeling,  and  hardly  less  in  it« 
plaintive,  minor  strains,  of  a  grief-laden  spirit ;  while,  in  the 
statelier  movement  of  the  chant  and  anthem,  the  sentiments 
of  awe,  admiration,  majesty,  terror,  have  their  fit  embodi- 
ment. The  modulation  of  musical  sound  is,  then,  an  art  of 
divine  authorship,  fixed  in  its  elementary  principle  of  God's 
creative  act,  taught  by  Him  instinctively  to  various  families  of 
unintelligent  creatiu'es,  which  have  their  notes  of  pleasure  and 
their  moan  of  pain,  graduated  by  the  laws  of  harmony,  which 
are  universal — an  art  which  man  cannot  change  at  all  in  riie 
basis  of  its  fundamental  requirements,  but  can  only  improve 
and  perfect  in  new  combinations  and  in  complete  executive 
efiects,  by  means  of  his  own  vocal  powers  and  their  insur- 
mountable aids.  Music,  of  all  natural  things,  is  divinest.  It 
is  this  in  its  source  and  intention.  It  comes  most  nearly  to  a 
medium  of  universal  communication,  grounded  not  in  arbi- 
trary rules,  but  in  the  fitness  of  truth  and  beauty. 

As  a  part  of  Divine  worship,  the  history  of  music  went 
back  to  that  day-dawn  of  time  when  "  the  morning  stars  sang 
together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy."  That 
earliest  memorial  of  its  use  gives  us  the  clue  of  its  best  appli- 
cations. In  the  ritual  of  the  Jewish  church,  imder  direct 
appointnient  of  God,  it  held  a  most  conspicuous  position. 
"  As  well  the  singers  as  the  players  on  instruments "  were 
there.  More  critically:  "And  singers  as  well  as  players 
shall  be  heard  saying.  All  my  springs  are  in  Thee."  This 
brings  out  the  thought  of  the  sacred  character  recognized  in 
these  outpourings  of  melody — every  voice,  every  harp-string, 
every  wind-note  of  that  daily  rehearsal  repeating  tlie  same 
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sentiment  of  homage  to  God  and  Zion,  as  the  perennial  spring- 
head of  strength,  refreshment,  joy.  The  players  embraced 
all  varieties  of  musical  instruments  then  known — wind  instru- 
ments of  wood  and  metal ;  stringed,  to  be  touched  either  with 
the  fingers  or  a  bow ;  instruments  of  percussion  also,  as  cym- 
bals and  drums,  and  small  bells,  giving  a  clear,  ringing  note. 
There  was  no  organ,  in  our  meaning,  among  the  Hebrews. 
What  in  our  version  is  thus  translated  was  only  a  tube  or 
trumpet — the  fimdamental  idea,  however,  of  what  modern 
science  and  taste  have  elaborated  into  these  church  instru- 
ments, which  more  than  equal  all  the  harmonic  variety  and 
power  of  the  whole  temple  band.  Twenty-four  choirs  of 
singers  and  players,  cultivating  this  art  professionally,  served 
by  turns  in  the  regular  temple  worship.  Female  performers 
shared  these  pleasing  duties  with  the  males.  In  the  book  of 
Ezra,  mention  is  made  of  two  hundred  singing  men  and 
women.     Ch.  ii.  65. 

This  was  the  imposing  preparation  made  to  celebrate  God's 
praises  in  His  early  church.  It  was  equally  an  arrangement 
to  meet  the  conscious  wants  of  devout  worshipers  seeking  a  fit 
medium  of  expression  to  the  many  and  diverse  emotions 
which  praise  the  human  spirit  in  the  presence  of  its  Maker. 
The  compositions  which  have  found  utterance  through  these 
harmonies  were  toned  to  every  key  of  joy  and  sorrow.  They 
riln  through  the  whole  scale  of  feeling  excited  by  the  relig- 
ious sentiment.  The  book  of  Psalms  is  mostly  the  compilation 
of  poetical  pieces'which  were  chanted  with  appropriate  instru- 
mental accompaniment,  in  the  daily  and  Sabbatic  services. 
Its  excellence  then  as  now,  was  in  its  wondrous  adaptation  to 
man's  spiritual  states.  Hence,  the  obvious  propriety  of  retain- 
ing, in  our  worship,  much  of  this  part  of  the  Holy  Scripture, 
in  the  form  of  sentences  to  be  musically  or  otherwise  recited, 
and  in  the  versions  of  its  devouter  sections  to  be  sung.  The 
musical  expression  of  varying  religious  emotions  thus  em- 
bodied, is  as  much  demanded,  is  as  thoroughly  in  keeping 
with  the  needs,  the  sympathies  of  God's  worship,  now  as  then. 
It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  Hebrew  singing  and  instru- 
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mentation  was  a  kind  of  sensuous  concession  to  a  childish, 
uninteilectual  age — a  plaything,  a  darling  exhibition,  by  which 
to  entice  the  people  to  religious  observances,  which  is  all  rather 
beneath  the  dignity  of  our  culture.  "  Our  culture,"  forsooth  I 
The  less  said  of  this  in  devout  directions,  the  better. 

Passing  to  the  Christian  church,  we  find  a  distinct  recogni- 
tion of  music  as  a  part  of  its  devotional  service.  St.  Paul 
puts  the  point  in  a  very  emphatic  light :  "  I  will  pray  with 
the  Spirit,  and  I  will  pray  with  the  understanding  also.  I  will 
sing  with  the  Spirit,  and  I  will  sing  with  the  understanding  also." 
1  Cor.  XIV.  15.  These  two  parts  of  worship  seem  here  to  be  put 
on  an  equal  footing  as  modes  of  expressing  devout  sentiment,  as 
alike  sacred  in  their  nature  and  acceptable  to  the  Lord.  We 
are  thus  instructed  as  to  the  solemnity  of  the  act  of  Christian 
praise — a  fact  which  bears  suggestively  upon  the  methods  in 
which  it  is  offered.  What  would  be  unbecoming  in  the  utter- 
ance of  public  prayer,  would  be  unbecoming  in  the  utterance 
of  public  praise,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  necessary 
unlikeness  between  the  two  acts.  .One  or  two  other  texts  will 
aid  us  further  here.  "  Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  vou 
richly  in  all  wisdom  ;  teaching  and  admonishing  one  another 
in  psalms  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  with  grace  in 
your  hearts  to  the  Lord."  Col.  iii.  16  :  Which  is  almost,  a  lit- 
eral transcript  of  the  injunction  to  the  Ephesians  (v.  18-19.) 
"  Be  filled  with  the  Spirit,  speaking  to  yourselves  "  (not  so,  says 
Ellicott,  but  "  speaking  to  one  another,  iauToi<;  being  used  for 
cU^j^Aoc?,"  as  in  the  text  to  the  Colossians  just  quoted)  "in  psalms 
and  hymns  and  songs — singing  and  making  melody  in  your 
heart  to  the  Lord,"  Psalms  would  seem  to  mean  chiefly  those 
of  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  other  pieces  of  the  same  general 
structure.  JBymnSy  more  specifically,  are  songs  of  praise  to 
Christ  and  to  God.  Spiriimil  songs  take  in  the  additional  s 
idea  of  improvisations  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  nXTjpouffdt  iv  Tzveufian ;  verse  18,  supra.  This 
is  EUicott's  resume  of  the  best  critics  on  this  clafisifica- 
tion.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  these  directions  for 
Christian  praise,  the  making  melody  is  in  the  heart  to  the 
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Lord,  and  not  with  the  lips  merely  to  the  congregation ;  the 
singing  is  with  grace  in  the  heart  to  the  Lord,  and  not  merely 
with  artistic  graceftihiess,  according  to  the  canons  of  musical 
criticism.  "When  the  apostle  writes  of  singing  "with  the 
understanding  "  as  well  as  the  spirit,  he  doubdess  means  to 
enjoin  a  rational,  intelligible,  and  correct  way  of  performing 
this  service.  The  idea  points  ontward  to  the  edification  of  the 
hearer  through  his  understanding  also  of  what  is  sung  and 
said,  and  is  opposed  to  the  confusion  of  speaking  with 
unknown  tongues  without  an  interpreter  of  their  meaning ; 
see  the  context.  Thus  would  the  apostle  sing  as  well  as  pray 
— ^in  the  Spirit,  as  responsive  to  the  Holy  Spirit's  movements 
in  and  upon  the  soul,  with  the  understanding,  as  attending  to 
surrounding  objects  and  interests  which  demand  consideration. 
Of.  Bengel,  in  loco.  This  explanation  removes  the  word  from 
the  exclusive  sphere  of  an  understanding  of  the  musical  art 
by  the  performers;  incorporating  with  this  the  practical 
thought  of  aiding  the  hearer's  devotions  by  his  being  placed 
in  intelligible  communication  with  this  part  of  Christian 
service.  Hence,  an  utter  condemnation  of  the  fashion  of 
singing  what  no  one  but  a  musical  expert  can  comprehend, 
in  our  church  services,  and  also,  of  so  obscuring  the  language 
of  song  by  defective  vocalization  as  to  turn  the  whole  text  vir-^ 
tually  into  a  foreign  tongue. 

How  the  primitive  congregations  of  believers  carried  out 
these  apostolic  directions  is  worthy  a  passing  remark.  Cole- 
man, in  his  Christian  Antiquities,  gives  a  page  or  two  to  the 
topic.  The  substance  of  it  is  that,  following  the  Jewish  prac- 
tice, the  churches  appointed  singers  and  choristers  to  have  in 
special  charge  this  branch  of  worship,  but  to  guide  and  regu- 
late it  only  so  as  to  save  it  from  abuse,  not  by  any  means  to 
monopolize  its  performance.  For  Bingham  affirms  that,  from 
the  first  Christian  age,  for  several  centuries,  the  whole  body 
of  worshipers  united  in  singing  under  the  direction  of  the 
"canonical  singers,"  as  these  leaders  were  called  who  went  up 
into  a  music  gallery  and  sung  from  a  book,  the  people  joining 
the  praise.    This  early  praise  was  vocal,  for  the  most  part,  as 
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the  circumstances  of  those  persecuted  and  obscure  congre- 
gations would  naturally  make  necessary. 

With  us,  public  praise  finds,  in  the  almost  exhaustless  com- 
pass of  the  organ,  its  best  mechanical  helps,  when  handled 
skilfully,  and  with  the  right  inward  inspiration.  It  would  be 
a  great  improvement  on  our  present  style  of  using  this  instru- 
ment, if  the  ambitious  family  of  preludes,  interludes,  and 
postludes  could  be  expelled,  mostly,  if  not  wholly  from  the 
service.  But,  with  all  such  desirable  reforms  secured,  the 
main  dependence  of  this  department  of  worship  must  be  upon 
the  still  better  organ  of  the  human  voice,  for  which  mechan- 
ical art  can  supply  no  proper  substitute.  The  true  scriptural 
conception  of  church  music  requires  also,  as  we  have  seen, 
tliat  it  be  personally  shared  by  as  large  a  number  in  the 
assembly  as  is  practicable,  each  uttering,  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
voice  of  adoration  and  thanksgiving.  Hence,  were  it  possible 
to  accomplish  it,  the  introduction  of  congregational  singing 
into  our  churches  would  most  fiilly  meet  the  intention  of  this 
exercise.  The  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  this  are  very  serious, 
perhaps  quite  indispensable.  It  demands  a  cultivation  of 
music  beyond  the  disposition,  if  not  the  ability  of  most  of  our 
congregations.  It  is  much  more  common  among  the  non- 
liturgied  denominations  of  Europe,  and  of  Europeans  in  our 
own  country,  than  with  us.  But  even  those  of  them  who 
make  music  a  branch  of  common,  scientific  education,  do  not 
go  much  beyond  a  monotonous  singing  in  melody,  in  their 
religious  assemblies.  It  would  be  found  impracticable,  it  is 
presumed,  to  carry  singing  in  harmony,  by  a  numerous  audi- 
ence, beyoud  the  use  of  a  very  few  tunes.  Liturgical  churches 
have  less  difficulty  with  their  simpler  chantings  and  responses. 
It  is  an  open  question  whether  we  could  not  reform  our  music 
very  profitably  in  the  same  direction.  The  distance  between 
a  ''  Te  Deum  Laudamus "  and  a  quartette  fantasia,  in  the 
house  of  God,  is  so  wide,  one  might  say,  so  awful,  that  to  gain 
the  privilege  of  joining  in  the  one  and  escaping  the  other,  one 
could  almost  wish  that  he  had  lived  or  worshiped  in  the  days 
of  Ambrose  or  Gregory.    The  next  best  thing  seems  to  be  a 
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large  choir  representing  in  ample  ratio  the  whole  body  of  wor- 
shipers, with  leader  and  organist,  and,  as  far  as  can  be,  mem- 
bers also,  devout  Christians.  It  may  not  execute  the  delicate 
passages  of  song  so  artistically  as  would  a  half  dozen  of  thor- 
oughly trained  performers.  It  might,  however,  supply  voices 
competent  to  occasional  solo,  duett,  or  quartette  pieces,  to 
which  there  is  no  objection,  as  subordinate  parts  of  service, 
from  early  usage,  or  in  the  nature  of  service.  But  this  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  turning  our  organ  galleries  into  operatic  • 
stages,  for  the  insulting  of  God  and  His  church  with  profane 
counterfeits  of  devout  song.  That  is  simply  an  abomination 
— as  literal  a  robbery  of  Christ  as  is  conceivable.  The  object 
of  Christian  praise  is  to  glorify  him,  and  not  to  glorify 
"  bright,  particular  stars  "  at  the  organ  board,  or  in  front  of  it. 
Our  congregational  churches  had  a  thousand  times  better  let  a 
man  read  prayers  out  of  a  book  in  their  pulpits,  than  to  toler- 
ate such  pretences  to  Christian  song  as  we  have  all  around  us. 
A  numerous,  well-trained  choir,  leading  off  the  assembly  in 
its  praise,  supplies  the  best  features  of  this  service  at  present 
within  reach,  or  perhaps  at  any  time  desirable.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  can  furnish  a  suitable  rendering  of  special  pieces  of 
music  when  these  are  needed  for  special  occasions.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  can  suppress,  in  its  strong  volume  of  concert 
harmony,  any  dissonance  which  may  mingle  with  it  from  the 
pews. 

A  very  feeble  objection  is  sometimes  adventured  against  the 
position  now  taken,  and  in  favor  of  quartette  singing,  that  as, 
in  our  congregations,  the  service  of  prayer  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  person,  so  the  service  of  praise  may  with  the  like  pro- 
priety be  entrusted  to — not  one — for  we  have  not  yet  reached 
that  80  lo  platform  as  the  habitual  usage ;  but  to  a  very  small 
number  of  singers — one  to  each  part,  that  as  the  others  are 
presumed  to  join  mentally  in  the  praying,  so  they  may  spir- 
itually share  in  the  giving  of  praise.  It  might  as  well,  perhaps, 
be  admitted  that  we  are  at  fault  just  at  this  point ;  that  it  was 
neither  the  design  of  the  institution  of  public  prayer  to  confine 
it  to  the  minister  of  the  congregation,  nor  was  it  the  primitive 
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custom  of  Christian  assemblies.  It  is  simply  an  entail  npon  us 
from  the  reaction  of  Puritanism  from  the  natural  enough,  but 
as  we  see,  the  excessive,  anxiety  of  those  good  men  to  be  rid 
of  every  shred  of  prelatic  perversion  from  which  they  had 
suffered,  which  banished  the  organ  from  the  sanctuary,  and 
even  the  Bible  from  not  a  few  of  their  pulpits,  and  all  spoken 
participation  by  the  people  from  the  prayers  of  the  church. 
The  motive  was  pure  ;  the  method  was  undistinguishing  and 
more  than  questionable.  There  is  no  reason  for  one  man's 
expressing  all  the  devotion  of  the  congregation  in  the  pulpit, 
more  than  one  to  express  the  praise  in  sacred  song.  It  is  a 
serious  evil  of  our  mode  of  worship  that  the  bulk  of  the 
assembly  is  quite  too  passive,  being  simply  receptive,  and  this 
only  in  a  very  partial  way,  and  scarcely  parties  at  all  to  the 
privileges  of  the  hour.  A  brief  selection  of  prayers  to  be 
offered  audibly  by  the  people,  together  with  a  much  freer  par- 
ticipation than  is  usual  in  the  public  praise  of  the  sanctuary, 
would  realize  to  us  a  far  more  true,  and  lively,  and  edifying 
idea  of  Christian  worship.  Experiments  in  this  direction, 
when  wisely  made,  should  be  received  with  thankfulness, 
instead  of  that  cheap  sneer  of  over-churchly  tendencies  which 
has  done  so  much  duty  in  weakening,  not  strengthening  or 
beautifying,  our  hereditary  ecclesia. 


ARTICLE    III. 
FREDERICK  W.  ROBERTSON.* 

The  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Frederick  W.  Eobertson"  have 
now  been  before  the  public  for  some  months.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  biographies  which  are  destined  to  have  an  abiding  interest 
and  influence.  The  book  is  to  be  judged  as  it  gives  a  picture 
of  the  man.     The  true  matter  of  criticism  is  the  man,  his 

*  LiFB  AND  Letters  of  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  edited  by  Stepford 
A.  Brooke.  Two  voluraea  in  oue.  Boston  :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  Chi- 
cago :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.    12mo,  pp.  852  and  359. 
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character,  opinions,  work  and  influence.  The  compiler  has, 
in  the  main,  done  his  part  well.  He  has  sketched,  in  well- 
chosen  words,  the  incidents  of  Kobertson's  outer  life,  and 
woven  in,  all  along,  letters  in  which  he  himself  reveals  the 
changing  phases  of  his  inner  life.  Yet  we  note  one  serious 
deficiency.  It  is  the  want  of  a  ftill,  clear  explanation  of  that 
change  of  opinions  which  was  the  crisis  of  Robertson's  life 
and  the  beginning  of  his  marked  distinction  as  a  preacher. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  gradual  rather  than  a  sudden  change,  and  so 
hard  to  be  defined.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
the  letters  of  that  period  are  few  and  obscure,  and  the  biogra- 
pher does  but  Uttle  to  relieve  the  obscurity  respecting  that 
struggle  of  soul,  out  of  which  came,  as  through  birth-pangs, 
the  impulses  and  elements  of  power  that  left  the  impress  of 
the  man  on  the  world.  True,  these  are  the  things  of  a  man 
which  none  knoweth  ''  save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him." 
Yet  it  does  seem  that  something  might  have  been  added 
which  would  throw  light  on  this  case,  and  bring  light  out  of  it 
to  aid  other  struggling  souls. 

This  life-portrait,  as  we  have  it,  is  ftdl  of  significance.  We 
desire,  in  this  article,  to  present  it,  in  outline,  for  contempla- 
tion and  study.  Frederick  W.  Robertson  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, February  3rd,  1816.  He  died  in  Brighton,  August  15th, 
1853.  So  thirty-seven  and  a  half  years  measure  the  time  of 
his  earthly  life.  His  father  was  a  captain  of  artillery.  For 
five  years  the  child  lived  in  soldiers'  quarters  and  breathed  a 
military  atmosphere,  the  influence  of  which  was  never  lost. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  favored  with  home  influences,  which 
molded  his  character  by  elements  of  virtue  and  piety.  When 
the  boy  was  five  years  old,  his  father  retired  on  half-pay  to 
attend  to  the  education  of  his  children.  This  was  wisely  con- 
ducted so  as  to  combine  the  benefits  of  private  and  public  in- 
struction, the  influences  of  home  with  those  of  school-life. 
Frederick's  academic  education  was  received  in  the  New 
Academy,  of  Edinburgh,  where,  after  two  years  attendance, 
he  was  graduated  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

We  have  his  picture,  as  a  boy — broad  and  stout,  iron  in 
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strength,  a  leader  in  athletic  sports, — ^yet  withal,  thoughtful, 
imaginative,  loving  communion  with  nature,  of  which  he  was 
a  close  obsener,  fond  of  reading  also,  and  full  of  dreamy  fan- 
cies,— an  acknowledged  leader  of  his  fellows,  when  with  them, 
— a  willing  exile  for  the  sake  of  indulging  his  fancy.  At  the 
same  time,  a  strong  will  held  him  to  diligence  in  study,  and  a 
more  than  common  aptness  to  learn  made  him  '^facile  prin^ 
cepa^^  in  his  classes.  In  disposition,  he  showed  a  peculiar 
combination  of  qualities.  He  was  romantic,  sensitive,  deli- 
cate, humble,  gentle,  j'et  practical,  sensible,  unselfish,  brave. 
His  mother  said  of  him,  "  I  never  knew  him  tell  a  He,  and  he 
would  rather  have  lost  every  prize  in  the  Academy  than  owe 
one  to  foreign  help  or  to  the  aid  of  translations."  In  all  this 
the  child  was  father  to  the  man. 

Enthusiasm  for  military  life  was  bom  in  him,  and  fostered 
through  childhood  and  youth,  as  of  the  traditions  of  the  fam- 
ily. In  later  life,  he  writes,  "  I  was  rocked  and  cradled  to  the 
roar  of  artillery.  I  cannot  see  a  regiment  manoeuvre  nor  ar- 
tillery in  motion  without  a  choking  sensation."  All  his  early 
thoughts  and  aims  were  of  distinction  in  the  army.  But  his 
father,  understanding  better  his  nature  and  a  soldier's  life, 
proposed  the  Church  to  him  for  a  profession.  His  first  re- 
sponse was,  "  Anything  but  that :  I  am  not  fit  for  it."  He 
was  induced  to  try  the  study  of  law  for  a  year,  but  he  had  no 
taste  for  that  profession,  and  his  health  broke  down.  Then, 
yielding  to  his  inclination,  his  father  applied  for  a  commission 
in  the  horse-guards  with  fair  prospect  of  success.  The  dream 
of  his  childhood  seemed  about  to  be  realized.  He  entered 
with  enthusiasm  on  studies  which  should  prepare  him  to  be  a 
good  oflScer  ;  his  soul,  at  the  same  time,  full  of  poetic  and  re- 
ligious sentiment.  He  would  be  '*  the  Cornelius  of  his  regi- 
ment." Anticipating  an  appointment  for  India,  he  would  be 
the  soldier-missionary.  But  his  appointment  was  long  de- 
layed. 

Meantime,  a  casual  incident  brought  him  in  contact  with  a 
kindred  spirit  in  one  who  read  his  character,  and  whose  urgent 
persuasion  changed  the  whole  course  of  his  life.     Relerring  to 
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this  incident  afterwards,  Robertson  says,  "  If  I  had  not  met  a 
certain  person,  I  should  not  have  changed  my  profession  :  if  I 
had  not  known  a  certain  lady,  I  should  not  probably  have  met 
this  person ;  if  that  lady  had  not  had  a  delicate  daughter,  who 
was  disturbed  by  the  barking  of  my  dog ;  if  my  dog  had  not 
barked  that  night,  I  should  now  have  been  in  the  Dragoons, 
or  fertilizing  the  soil  of  India.  'AH  is  free,'  that  is  false; 
*  all  is  fated,'  that  is  false.  ^All  things  are  free  and  fated^ 
that  is  true."  The  suggestions  crt*  this  new  friend,  agreeing 
with  his  father's  advice,  he  Was  induced  to  make  the  sacrifice 
and  give  up  his  cherished  idea  of  a  military  life.  So,  he  was 
matriculated  in  Brazennose  College,  at  Oxford,  and  began  his 
preparation  for  the  Church.  A  fortnight  after  this  step  was 
taken,  an  army  commission  came  for  him,  but  he  would  not 
retreat.  It  was  in  him  to  be  a  soldier,  but  his  free  choice  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of  God  and  he  would  be  a  soldier  of  the 
cross. 

Just  then  Henry  Newman  was  leading  out  the  "  Tracta^ 
rian^^  movement.  The  fervor  and  sincerity  which  marked 
that  school  attracted  Robertson  to  it,  and  he  was  urged  to  join. 
But  after  a  struggle  of  mind,  the  conviction  prevailed  that 
they  were  in  error.  So  strong  was  this  conviction,  that  he 
started  a  society  for  prayer  and  the  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  influence  of  the  Tracta- 
rians.  His  views,  now,  were  thoroughly  evangelical,  leaning 
to  moderate  Calvinism.  He  said,  referring  to  this  period  of 
his  life,  that  the  writings  of  Plato,  Aristotle  and  Edwards 
"  had  passed  like  the  iron  atoms  of  the  blood  into  his  mental 
constitution."  He  was  urged  by  his  tutors  to  study  for  honors, 
but  declined  to  do  so,  and  contented  himself  with  passing  the 
examination  for  a  degree.  After  a  subsequent  course  of  study, 
he  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  "Winchester,  July 
12th,  1840,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  For  his  first  charge, 
he  was  appointed  curate  in  Winchester,  imder  a  rector  who 
held  two  parishes  united. 

The  prevailing  tone  of  his  mind  on  entering  the  ministry 
was  a  tone  of  sadness,  the  effect  of  his  vivid  imagination  and 
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sensitive  organization — "the  sadness  of  one  whose  spiritual 
ideal  was  always  infinitely  beyond  his  practice.*'  Yet  he 
threw  himself  into  his  work  with  the  courage  of  a  soldier  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  Loyola.  The  effect  was  quickly  apparent. 
He  labored  especially  among  the  poor  and  working-men  and, 
devoted  much  time  to  the  Sunday-Schools.  Under  the  prede- 
cessor of  his  rector,  who  had  been  suspended  for  drunken- 
ness, not  a  hundred  people  went  to  church,  and  the  affairs  of 
the  parish  had  fallen  into  a  lamentable  condition.  But  now, 
the  hearty,  earnest,  united  work  of  rector  and  curate,  made  it 
necessary  to  open  two  churches  at  once,  both  of  which  were 
crowded  to  overflowing.  His  outward  activity  was  the  natu- 
ral expression  of  his  intense  spiritual  feeling.  As  with  many 
other  earnest  young  ministers,  his  enthusiasm  for  a  time  took 
on  the  form  of  asceticism.  His  searching  introspection  re- 
vealed much  remaining  evil  in  his  heart,  which  he  thought  to 
eradicate  by  self-denial,  practiced  in  self-imposed  outward  ob- 
servances. He  sought,  by  austerities,  to  overcome  tempta- 
tions and  hindrances  which  sprung  from  his  peculiar  tempera- 
ment. He  restricted  himself  in  food  and  sleep,  and  curtailed 
expenses  that  he  might  have  more  of  time  and  of  money  to 
bestow  on  the  poor.  He  read  the  lives  of  Brainard  and  Mar- 
tyn,  and  emulated  their  example  of  devotion.  He  was  much 
in  prayer,  and  the  burden  of  his  prayer  was  that  he  might 
have  "  an  objective,  disinterested  love  of  Christ,  and  that  pos- 
session of  God  which  arises  from  love  to  others."  Thus,  with 
a  morbid  self-dissection,  he  was  trying  vainly,  to  realize  the 
life  of  whole-souled  evangelical  faith,  according  to  his  high 
ideal. 

His  preaching  during  that  first  year  was  occupied  much 
with  analysis  of  doctrine  and  "  full  of  forcible  appeals  to  the 
consciences  of  men,  and  of  deeply-felt  descriptions  of  the  love 
of  Grod  in  Christ."  There  was  power  in  these  presentations, 
but  not  that  full  measure  of  power  which  marked  his  later  ser- 
mons. Under  a  feeling  of  despondency,  he  judged  his  minis- 
terial life  in  Winchester  a  failure.  In  the  sounder  judgment 
of  others  who  saw  and  experienced  its  effects,  it  was  more  than 
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ordinarily  successful.  His  earnest,  professional  opposition  to 
others'  sin  was  not  in  vain,  though,  perhaps,  its  greatest  im- 
mediate effect  was  a  reflex  and  unconscious  one  in  the  morbid 
struggle  with  his  own  sin. 

So  intense  a  life,  both  outward  and  inward,  was  too  much 
for  his  physical  frame.  At  the  end  of  a  year  of  labor,  his 
health  broke  down.  Reluctantly,  he  yielded  to  the  advice  ol 
friends  and  physicians,  and  after  being  admitted  to  priest's 
orders,  sought  relief  in  a  visit  to  the  Continent.  He  traveled 
mostly  on  foot,  up  the  Rhine,  and  through  the  Jitra  to  Geneva. 
The  oxygen  of  the  Swiss  mountain  air  invigorated  body  and 
soul.  In  his  journeyings,  he  was  still  the  earnest  Christian, 
speaking  to  strangers  whom  he  met  with  a  facility  and  force 
such  as  few  csin  command. 

He  lingered  for  some  time  at  Geneva,  and  engaged  with  a 
deep,  personal  interest,  in  some  discussions  on  Christian  expe- 
rience with  the  venerable  Dr.  Malan,  who,  discerning  the  pe- 
culiar temperament  and  spirit  of  the  man,  said  prophetically, 
"  Mon  trfes-chere  fr^re,  vous  aurez  une  triste  vie  et  xm  triste 
ministere."  While  there  also,  he  formed  a  marriage  connec- 
tion, on  short  acquaintance,  with  a  lady  of  respectable  family 
whom  he  chanced  to  meet.  The  utter  silence  of  the  biogra- 
pher respecting  his  subsequent  domestic  life  seems  significant 
of  truth  in  the  vague  rumors  which  reach  us  of  unhappy  con- 
sequences from  that  hasty  step.  He  probably  lacked  that 
which  for  the  "  triste  vie"  of  Malan's  prediction,  he  peculiarly 
needed,  the  clieerful  sympathy  and  support  of  a  congenial 
spirit  in  the  most  intimate  of  earthly  associations. 

On  returning  to  England,  Mr.  Robertson,  after  a  brief  inter- 
val of  further  rest,  accepted  the  curacy  of  Christ  Church,  in 
Cheltenham,  in  the  summer  of  1842,  and  for  nearly  five  years, 
continued  there  to  labor.  His  congregation  soon  felt  his  pe- 
culiar power  of  fascination,  "  the  fascination  not  only  of  natu- 
ral gifts  of  voice  and  speech  and  manner,  but  also  of  intellect 
warmed  into  life  by  the  deepest  convictions."  -Not  only  the 
the  refined  and  cultivated  were  charmed,  but  one  tells  us  how 
as  he  spent  a  summer-holiday  in  a  rural  parish,  he  preached, 
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and  "  goodly  farmers  and  rustic  laborers  crowded  the  church 
and  listened  to  him,  all  eyes  and  ears,  with  a  pleasant  mixture 
of  delight  and  astonishment."  His  influence  was  felt  also  in 
private.  He  was  the  conscientious  and  faithful  pastor  of  his 
flock,  and  withal  "  a  marvelously  bright  and  eloquent  talker." 
Everywhere,  he  left  the  impression  of  genius,  inspired  by  the 
love  of  Christ  and  consecrated  to  the  work  of  Christ. 

Unfortunately,  a  mistaken  idea  of  what  was  due  to  the 
clerical  profession,  led  him  at  this  period  to  abstain  from  most 
of  the  healthful  exercises  which  he  loved,  and  which  his  manly 
physical  frame  and  excitable  temperament  especially  required. 
To  this,  no  doubt,  in  part,  was  due  that  heavy  cloud  of  melan- 
choly which  rested  on  his  soul  during  all  his  years  in  Chel- 
tenliam.  By  resolute  will,  he  made  them,  nevertheless,  years 
of  active  and  fruitful,  though  to  himself  unsatisfactory  labor. 
They  were  also  years  of  intellectual  advance  and  spiritual 
growth.  He  read  much  of  history,  poetry,  metaphysics,  and 
on  the  exciting  questions  of  the  day,  and  he  had  the  rare  fac- 
ulty, by  deep,  discriminating  thought,  of  extracting  from  what 
he  read  and  appropriating  as  his  own,  whatever  was  presented 
by  living,  practical  truth.  In  society,  too,  he  was  always  a 
learner.  The  conversations  in  which  he  was  himself  the  bril- 
liant center,  contributed  to  increase  his  resources,  as  he  caught 
the  ideas  and  felt  the  stimulus  of  other  minds  in  contact  with 
his  own.  And  all  this  self-culture  and  labor  for  others  had 
their  spring  in  a  present,  prevalent  desire,  like  that  of  the 
great  apostle,  "  to  have  a  conscience  void  of  oflTense  towards 
God  and  towards  men,"  and  to  form  his  life  after  the  pattern 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  ever  before  him  as  the  type  of  the  highest 
life. 

But  what  most  marks  this  period  was  that  transition — tliat 
fearful  conflict  of  soul  before  referred  to,  which  resulted  in 
some  change  of  opinions  and  sympathies,  and  a  new  style  of 
dealing  with  human  souls.  Concerning  it,  we  have  but  a  few 
hints.  Physical  derangement  made  the  action  of  the  mind 
morbid.  The  studies  and  discussions  just  spoken  of  had 
something  to  do  with  it.    The  exciting  controversy  of  the 
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day  respecting  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times  "  exercised  his  mind 
severely  in  a  scorching  review  of  all  religious  doctrines  and 
practices,  that  he  might  reach  some  independent  and  settled 
convictions.  He  had  seen  the  emptiness  of  High  Church 
notions,  when  in  college,  and  discarded  them.  Now,  came  a 
recoil  from  "Evangelicalism,"  so-called,  occasioned  by  the 
apparent  heartlessness  of  high  professions  on  the  part  of  its 
'  advocates,  and  their  denunciatory  spirit.  Of  this  recoil,  the 
biographer  speaks  thus :  "  He  was  so  pained  by  the  expres- 
sions of  religious  emotion  which  fell  from  those  who  were 
living  a  merely  fashionable  life,  that  he  states  himself,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  that  he  gave  up  reading  all  books  of  a  devo- 
tional character,  lest  he  should  be  lured  into  the  same  habit 
oi  feeling  without  acting.  His  conception,  also,  of  Christi- 
anity as  the  religion  of  just  and  loving  tolerance,  and  of  Christ 
as  the  king  of  men  through  the  power  of  meekness,  made  him 
draw  back  ^vith  horror  from  the  violent  and  blind  denuncia- 
tion which  the  "  religious "  agitators  and  the  "  religious " 
papers  of  the  extreme  portion  of  the  Evangelical  party  in- 
dulged in  under  the  cloak  of  Christianity.  "  They  tell  lies," 
he  said,  "  in  the  name  of  God ;  others  tell  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Devil ;  that  is  the  only  diflTerence."  Then  we  have  a 
fact,  without  explanation,  thus  stated :  "  An  outward  blow — 
the  sudden  ruin  of  a  friendship  which  he  had  wrought,  as  he 
imagined,  forever  into  his  being — a  blow  from  which  he  never 
afterwards  recovered — accelerated  the  inward  crisis,  and  the 
result  was  a  period  of  spiritual  agony  so  awful  that  it  not  only 
shook  his  health  to  its  center,  but  smote  his  spirit  down  into 
60  profound  a  darkness  that  of  all  his  early  faiths  but  one 
remained,  It  must  be  right  to  do  right ?^  And  for  the  rest, 
we  have  only  this  picture  of  the  dark  hour,  drawn  by  himself 
some  years  afterward,  in  a  lecture  to  working-men  at  Brighton, 
"  It  is  an  awful  moment  when  the  soul  begins  to  lind  that 
the  props  upon  which  it  has  blindly  rested  so  long  are,  many 
of  them,  rotten,  and  begins  to  suspect  them  all;  when  it 
begins  to  feel  the  nothingness  of  many  of  the  traditionary 
opinions  which  have  been  received  with  implicit  confidence, 
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and  in  that  horrible  incertainty  begins  to  doubt  whether  there 
be  anything  to  beheve  at  all.  It  is  an  awM  hour — ^let  him 
who  has  passed  through  it  say  how  awful — when  this  life  has 
lost  its  meaning  and  seems  shrivelled  into  a  span ;  when  the 
grave  appears  to  be  the  end  of  all,  human  goodness  but  a 
name,  and  the  sky  above  this  universe  a  dead  expanse,  black 
with  tlie  void  from  which  God  himself  has  disappeared.  In 
that  fearful  loneliness  of  spirit,  when  those  who  should  have 
been  his  friends  and  counselors  only  frown  upon  his  misgiv- 
ings and  profanely  bid  him  stifle  doubts,  which,  for  aught  he 
knows,  may  arise  from  the  fountain  of  truth  itself;  to  extin- 
guish, as  a  glare  from  hell,  that  which,  for  aught  he  knows, 
may  be  light  from  heaven,  and  everything  seemed  wrapped 
in  hideous  uncertainty.  I  know  but  one  way  in  which  a  man 
may  come  forth  from  his  agony  scathless ;  it  is  by  holding  fast 
to  those  things  which  are  certain  still, — the  grand,  simple 
landmarks  of  morality.  In  the  darkest  hour  through  which 
a  human  soul  can  pass,  whatever  else  is  doubtful,  this  at  least 
is  certain.  If  there  be  no  God,  and  no  future  state,  yet  even 
then,  it  is  better  to  be  generous  than  selfish,  better  to  be  chaste 
than  licentious,  better  to  be  true  than  false,  better  to  be  brave 
than  to  be  a  coward.  Blessed  beyond  all  earthly  blessedness 
is  the  man,  who,  in  the  tempestuous  darkness  of  the  soul,  has 
dared  to  hold  fast  to  these  venerable  landmarks.  Thrice 
blessed  is  he  who — ^when  all  is  drear  and  cheerless  within  and 
without,  when  his  teachers  terrify  him  and  his  friends  shrink 
from  him — ^has  obstinately  clung  to  moral  good.  Thrice 
blessed,  because  his  night  shall  pass  into  clear,  bright  day." 

The  morning  came  to  Robertson,  at  last,  after  his  night, 
and  brought  the  blessing — not  in  the  form  of  exulting  joy — 
his  shattered  health  and  over-sensitive  temperament  forbade 
that — but  in  the  form  of  spiritual  freedom,  freedom  in  the  pos- 
session of  clear  and  positive  convictions,  freedom  to  work  in 
his  own  way,  under  the  mighty  impulse  of  those  convictions. 
But,  for  a  time,  the  agony  of  the  crisis  prostrated  him,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  seek  relief  in  a  second  visit  to  the  Continent. 
Communion  with  nature,  amid  the  wild  scenery  of  the  Tyrol, 
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proved  a  healthful  tonic.  After  some  weeks  of  wandering,  he 
found  an  arbor  of  rest  at  Heidelberg,  beautiful  for  situation, 
as  it  overlooks  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Neckar.  His  vigor 
was  so  far  restored  that  he  took  the  chaplain's  place,  and  min- 
istered in  the  Enghsh  chapel  there  for  six  weeks,  to  the  accept- 
ance of  his  hearers  generally,  and  to  the  special  relief  of  some 
troubled  with  Unitarian  difficulties. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1846,  Robertson  returned  to  Eng- 
land. He  had  resigned  his  charge  at  Cheltenham  while 
abroad,  his  painful  associations  with  the  place  forbidding  the 
thought  of  returning  thither.  In  the  following  spring,  he 
accepted  from  the  Bishop  of  London  the  Church  of  St.  Ebbe's 
in  Oxford — "  a  forlorn  hope,"  as  he  terms  it,  "  and  the  stipend 
miserable."  With  his  new  found  freedom,  however,  he  threw 
himself  earnestly  into  the  work  of  this  new  and  discouraging 
field  and  was  blest.  His  brief  ministry  of  two  months  won  all 
classes,  especially  the  undergraduates  of  the  University,  who, 
every  Sunday  thronged  the  church,  and  "  hung  breathlessly 
on  every  word  he  uttered."  A  call,  unsought  and  undesired, 
came  to  him  from  Trinity  Church,  Brighton.  Courtesy  to 
tlie  bishop  and  jealousy  of  himself,  lest  he  might  be  swayed 
by  regard  to  his  own  advantage,  led  him,  at  first,  promptly  to 
decline  it.  But,  by  the  urgent  advice  of  the  bishop,  he  was 
induced  to  reconsider  the  matter  and  accept  the  call.  In 
August,  1847,  he  commenced  work  in  Brighton,  under  a  pre- 
sentiment not  altogether  painful,  "  that  his  work,  done  as  he 
did  it  with  a  throbbing  brain,  with  nerves  strung  to  their 
utmost  tension,  and  with  a  physical  excitement  which  was  all 
the  more  consuming  from  being  mastered  in  its  outward  forms, 
would  kill  him  in  a  few  years.  He  resolved  to  crowd  into  this 
short  time  all  he  could."  There,  just  six  years  after,  he  fin- 
ished his  course,  and  how  much  he  did  crowd  into  that  short 
time  I  Now  came  out  the  ripened  fruit  of  thirty-one  years  of 
self-culture  and  discipline  under  the  Spirit  and  Providence  of 
God.  But  we  may  not  prolong  this  sketch  to  bring  it  out  in 
full  exposition.  Thoughtful  men  must  and  will  study  it  in  his 
letters  and  published  sermons.  We  can  only  name  a  few 
salient  points  of  this  most  interesting  period  of  his  life. 
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Perhaps  the  best  ehie  we  have  to  the  nature  of  the  struggl^ 
and  crisis  through  which  he  had  passed,  appears  in  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  his  \news  respecting  the  object  to  be  airaed 
at  in  preaching.  "He  had  long  felt  that  Christianity  was  too 
much  preached  as  theology,  too  little  as  the  religion  of  daily 
life ;  too  much  as  a  religion  ol  feeling,  too  little  as  a  religion 
of  principles ;  too  much  as  a  religion  only  for  individuals,  too 
little  as  a  religion  for  nations  and  for  the  world.  He  deter- 
mined to  make  it  bear  upon  the  social  state  of  all  classes,  upon 
the  questions  which  agitated  society,  upon  the  great  move- 
ments of  the  world." 

His  attitude  was  that  of  an  independent  free-thinker  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  He  stood  mid-way  between  the  Evan- 
gelical and  the  High  Church  parties — somewhat  bitter  in  feel- 
ing towards  the  Evangelicals,  because  they  wounded  his  sen- 
sitive soul  most  keenly,  while  yet  his  spiritual  sympathies 
were  with  them — his  natural  tastes  inclining  him  all  the 
time  to  the  High  Church  party,  while  his  convictions  were 
against  their  views.  Of  course,  both  parties  looked  upon  him 
with  suspicion,  and  turned  on  him  with  denunciation  as  a  her- 
etic and  an  alien.  So,  with  a  soul  made  for  sympathy  and 
society,  he  felt  the  pain  of  loneliness,  as  one  misunderstood 
and  misrepresented. 

Without  respect  to  parties,  he  stands  before  us,  his  feet 
firmly  planted  on  solid  principles,  settled  and  defined  by  and 
for  himself — his  whole  frame  erect  with  a  back-bone  of  iron 
will  nerved  with  a  good  conscience.  Every  sermon,  every  act, 
appears  prompted  by  sincere  convictions  expressed  in  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  one  who  thought  for  himself.  The 
magnetic  intensity  of  his  own  interest  and  feeling  held  those 
who  came  in  contact  with  him  spell-bound.  They  must  yield 
and  go  with  him,  or  resist  and  condemn.  He  thus  defines  the 
principles  upon  which  he  taught. 

First,  The  establishment  of  positive  truth  instead  of  the 
negative  destruction  of  error.     Secondly,  That  truth  is  made 
up  of  two  opposite  propositions,  and  not  found  in  a  via  media  , 
between  the  two.     Thirdly,  That  spiritual  truth  is  discerned 
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^y  the  spirit,  instead  of  intellectually,  in  propositions;  and- 
tlierefore  truth  should  be  taught  suggestively,  not  dogmati 
cally.  Fourthly,  That  belief  in  the  human  character  of 
Christ's  Humanity  must  be  antecedent  to  belief  in  his  Divine 
origin.  Fifthly,  That  Christianity,  as  its  teachers  should, 
works  from  the  inward  to  the  outward,  and  not  vice  versa. 
Sixthly,  The  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil." 

The  points  about  which  he  seemed  most  at  variance  with 
the  views  of  evangelical  Christians  were.  The  Atonement, 
Justification  by  Faith,  Baptism,  and  the  Sabbath.  Yet  the 
more  carefully  we  read  his  utterances  on  these  topics,  the 
more  does  it  appear  that  he  holds  the  substantial  truth  on 
them  all,  but  is  trjnng  to  give  them  a  form  of  statement  .which 
shall  relieve  difficulties.  We  should  object  to  some  of  these 
forms  of  statement,  as  likely  to  mislead  some  minds  predis- 
posed to  error.  Perhaps  they  may  help  some  who  are  strug- 
gling in  the  darkness  of  doubt  into  the  full  light  of  truth. 
That  which  saved  him  from  departing  from  the  faith,  under 
the  pressure  of  doubts  within  and  opposition  without,  was  his 
fidelity  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  his  high  estima- 
tion of  the  person,  the  character,  and  the  condescending  love 
of  Christ.  All  souls  that  are  open  to  the  general  impression 
of  his  letters  and  sermons,  will  find  influences  of  the  same  kind 
working  all  the  time  to  save  them  from  grievous  error.  The 
drift  of  his  sermons  was  eminently  practical.  They  evince  an 
honest,  earaest  attempt  to  bring  Christianity  down  to  the  life 
of  men,  to  raise,  refine  and  regenerate  that  life. 

All  this  is  confirmed  by  the  actual  results  of  his  preaching. 
To  the  intellectual  men  of  his  congregation,  it  was  engaging 
and  quickening.  To  men  of  skeptical  tendencies,  it  was  cor- 
rective and  helpful.  "  I  never  hear  him,"  said  one,  "  without 
some  doubt  being  removed,  or  some  difficulty  solved."  "  For 
those  whose  religion  grows  primarily  out  of  emotion,  he  illus- 
trated, in  happy  and  fit  combination,  the  power  of  close  and 
abstract  thinking,  and  the  power  of  deep  and  intense  feeling.^ 
"  The  most  visible  portion  of  the  labor  of  his  life  was  among 
the  working-men.    He  bound  fifteen  hundred  of  them  together 
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in  a  bond  of  mutual  help ;  he  united  them — men  of  a  class 
which  is  jealous  of  church  interference — in  reverence  for  his 
character  as  a  minister  and  as  a  Christian  man,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  invariably  bade  them  look  away  from  him  to 
his  Master." 

The  great  struggle  of  his  soul,  as  well  as  we  can  apprehend 
it,  and  the  labor  of  his  life,  were  with  the  problem  how  to 
make  tlie  religion  of  intellectual  faith  in  the  great  truths  of 
man  and  of  God,  and  the  religion  of  sentimental  emotion  from 
the  contemplation  of  those  truths,  at  the  same  time  a  religion 
of  action — the  natural  expression  of  a  good  conscience,  the 
working  out  of  self-sacrificing  love.  The  problem  is  not 
solved  for  the  individual  nor  for  the  world  without  a  cross  of 
suffering. 


ARTICLE    IV. 
DEFINITE    PREACHING. 

The  question  before  the  preacher  is,  not  exclusively  what 
will  gratify  a  certain  popular  taste,  but  what  will  persuade 
men.  Persuasion  is  the  end  and  aim  of  preaching,  rather 
than  the  mere  gratification  of  any  aesthetic  taste  in  the  hearers. 
There  is  a  taste  which  loves  the  splendid  march  of  sentences 
and  the  musical  roll  of  swelling  words,  but  devoid  of  that  life 
which  is  breathed  into  style  by  the  presence  of  living  truth. 
Sound  is  worth  more  to  it  than  substance.  Such  taste  is 
vicious.  A  style,  which  pleases  it,  is  a  rhetorical  as  well  as 
moral  monstrosity.  It  can  not  compass  the  end  of  true 
preaching.  The  moral  and  rhetorical  aim  of  a  sermon  is  to 
convict.  A  production  which  has  not  this  aim  does  not 
deserve  the  name  sermon.  Ko  accumulation  of  texts  can 
save  it.  Such  a  sounding  style,  while  it  may  please  for  the 
.moment,  fails  in  the  end,  for  it  presents  nothing  by  which  the 
hearer  can  be  convicted.    That  is  not  good  taste  which  demands 
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that  truth  be  so  hid  in  words  that  its  pungency  shall  not  be 
felt.  It  is  equally  bad  rhetoric.  The  highest  aim  of  a  sermon 
is  not  met,  and  its  best  effect  is  not  produced,  if  it  does  not 
contain  an  obvious  truth,  and  if  this  truth  is  not  felt.  The 
popular  mind  generally  demands  in  the  preacher  cleamesSi 
force,  simplicity,  and,  as  a  guaranty  of  candor,  that  he  feel  the 
force  of  what  he  utters,  and  that  he  speak  as  much  as  possible 
from  personal  experience.  He  speaks  honestly  and  with  con- 
victing force,  who  speaks  what  he  feels  and  believes.  Cicero's 
idea  applies  here,  that  it  is  far  easier  to  exhibit  to  advantage 
what  exists,  than  to  feign  what  does  not  exist. 

That  is  the  highest  style  of  elegance  which  meets  this 
demand  of  the  popular  mind.  It  puts  culture  to  the  highest 
use ;  that  of  going  down  to  men  laden  with  the  truth.  The 
words  need  not  be  uncouth  if  they  are  pungent,  nor  the  style 
vulgar  if  it  is  clear.  That  is  the  highest  finish  which  repre- 
sents exactly  what  was  intended.  As  that  is  the  highest  polish 
which  enables  one  to  see  his  own  countenance  most  distinctly, 
BO  that  is  the  perlectest  style  which  helps  the  hearer  to  see 
clearly  the  thought  of  the  speaker.  That  is  the  best  preach- 
ing, rhetorically  and  morally,  which  blazes  the  truth  as  it  were 
npon  its  style.  Words,  which  under  some  circumstances  would 
be  vulgar,  may  come  to  be  sufficiently  elegant,  when  they  ex- 
press a  thought  with  more  force  than  any  other. 

That  is  really  the  most  cultivated  taste  which  demands  such 
preaching.  For  it  demands  that  culture  be  useful.  While 
such  culture  brings  its  thoughts  to  the  level  of  common  capac- 
ity, it  is  elevated  far  above  anything  low  in  the  use  of  pure, 
simple,  and  forcible  language.  The  fountain  may  be  clear 
even  though  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  clean  and  unclean^ 
quench  their  thirst  at  it  together.  A  mirror  none  the  le8» 
discloses  beautiful  features  because  an  ugly  face  has  just 
peered  into  it.  Such  are  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  healthy 
style  which  make  it  attractive  to  all  grades  of  mind  alike, 
when  it  is  used  to  convey  thought.  If  language  conceals  want 
of  thought,  some  may  be  bewildered,  but  most  will  discover 
the  trick  and  be  disgusted.     The  common  people  heard  Christ 
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gladly,  and  the  cultivated  none  the  less  so,  because  in  every 
respect  which  affects  the  materiel  of  preaching,  he  was  a  nK»del 
of  definiteness.  Because  he  spoke  definitely,  he  was  an  effec- 
tive preacher.  The  great  question  for  the  preacher  is  how  to 
present  truth  in  a  way  so  definite  that  it  can  not  well  fail  of 
being  effective.  We  propose  to  offer  a  few  thoughts  upon 
Definite  Pkeacuing. 

Christ's  preaching  was  eminently  definite.  He  never  spoke 
unless  he  had  something  to  say,  and  some  reason  why  he 
should  say  it.  Perhaps  preachers  sometimes  fail  of  their  mark 
because  they  have  nothing  to  say,  or  no  good  reason  for  saying 
what  they  do.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  men  sometimes 
speak  without  definite  thoughts,  forcing  themselves  to  utter- 
ance. A  sermon  should  be  a  mirror  in  which  every  eye  can 
see  the  thought,  and  that  there  is  a  thought,  which  runs 
through  it.  A  definite  style  requires  that  a  speaker  first 
master  and  analyze  his  theme  so  that  he  may  have  thoughts 
to  clothe  with  his  language.  The  orator  who  would  make  a 
definite  impression  should  be  able  to  control  his  theme  and 
harnes^it  to  his  purposes,  and  not  be  its  slave.  There  are  a 
few  causes  of  indefinite  preaching  which  we  wish  to  notice. 

The  FIRST  cause  we  shall  notice  is  want  of  definiteness  in 
the  subject  and  matter  of  the  sermon.  Too  many  sermons 
are  mere  essays,  not  burdened  with  some  thought  that  made 
them  necessary.  They  are  made  up  of  words  nicely  poised, 
in  accurate  juxtaposition,  so  carefully  fitted  to  each  other  that 
no  flaw  can  be  detected  by  the  ring  of  the  sentences.  Where 
thought  should  speak  to  the  intellect  and  move  the  heart,  mere 
words  greet  the  ear.  A  skillful  net-work  of  mysterious  words 
and  phrases  is  woven  to  cover  up  a  want  of  ideas ;  the  sen- 
tences are  inflated,  and  decked  with  the  gay  trappings  of  fig- 
ures and  illustrations  which  explain  nothing  because  there  is 
nothing  to  explain.  The  theme  is  rolled  and  tumbled  about 
dexterously  without  being  dissected  and  analyzed  and  applied. 
The  preaching  reminds  one  of  the  feats  of  a  gymnast.  From 
want  of  definite  ideas  upon  a  subject  and  its  bearings,  the 
preacher  plays  around,  or  jumps  over,  or  creeps  under  it,  but 
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never  drives  straight  at  or  throngh  it.  Sermons  do  not  all  have 
this  fault,  but  too  many  do.  "We  have  heard  such  preaching 
from  men,  from  whom  we  have  a  right  to  expect  better  things. 
Preachers  who  proclaim  that  negative  religion  called  liberal- 
ism are  specially  liable  to  this  indefinite  style.  Their  sermons 
are  oftener  essays  than  sermons.  A  clergyman  of  this  school 
preached  once  in  Boston  Theater.  Two  young  men  went 
away  uttering  the  severe  criticism,  that  it  was  as  good  as  a 
play.  A  sermon  should  not,  and  would  not  justly,  provoke 
such  comparison.  The  deceptions  of  a  play  should  not  be  sug- 
gested to  the  mind  of  a  hearer.  His  thoughts  should  be 
forced,  by  the  sermon,  to  the  realities  of  great  moral  questions. 
For  sermons  ought  to  be,  and  to  seem  to  be,  usually,  a  neces- 
sity of  some  great  spiritual  thought  which  burdens  the  soul  of 
the  preacher. 

Some  men  dash  blindly  at  a  theme  wherever  they  can  find 
a  cranny,  and  as  if  with  pick  and  shovel  seek  to  force  an  open- 
ing. They  begin  to  write  before  they  are  ready.  Conse- 
quently the  opening  frequently  belies  the  subject;  and  the 
preacher  must  resort  to  a  multiplicity  of  words  to  explain  and 
modify  what  would  explain  and  modify  itself,  if  he  had  not 
been  in  too  great  haste  to  write.  The  hearer  is  bewildered  as 
he  is  led  about  in  this  maze  of  words,  and  gets  no  notion  of 
the  theme  discussed.  People  will  begin  to  say  that  it  costs 
the  pastor  many  words  to  say  few  things.  He  strikes  at  and 
around  the  subject,  but  never  hits  it  a  telling  blow.  His 
preaching  is  much  like  the  blows  of  a  hammer,  hitting  now 
here,  now  there,  anywhere  except  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  at 
last  breaking  the  nail,  or  bending  it  down,  rather  than  driving 
it  home,  leaving  the  smoothly  planed  board  battered  by  the 
false  blows  of  an  unskillful  workman.  Preachers  should 
remember  that  the  popular  mind  demands  in  preaching,  as  in 
everything  else,  that  they  say,  what  they  have  got  to  say,  in 
clear,  sharp,  direct  words,  which  can  not  be  mistaken.  Men 
will  bear  to  be  told  searching  truths,  if  one  does  not  go  round 
about  to  do  it. 

Whenever,  as  an  habitual  fact,  truth  does  not  gleam  from 
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the  preacher's  style,  does  not  blaze  in  his  sentences,  either  it 
is  because  he  has  no  truth  to  utter,  or  has  no  definite  concep- 
tion of  what  he  does  utter.  However  one  may  seek  to  avoid 
it,  his  style  will,  of  necessity,  be  influenced  by  his  mental 
state.  If  his  ideas  are  clear  and  definite,  they  will  express 
themselves  naturally  in  a  style  clear  and  definite,  expressing 
thought  and  ringing  with  ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  if  his 
ideas  are  vague  and  indefinite,  his  style  will  inevitably  be  so. 
Hence  it  sometimes  happens  that  audiences  go  away  without 
carrying  a  single  point  of  the  sermon  to  which  they  have  lis- 
tened. For  while  it  was  complete  merely  as  a  composition,  it 
thrust  out  no  salient  points  which  the  mind  could  seize  upon 
by  which  to  hold  the  discussion.  Memory  requires  aids. 
Unless  these  are  furnished  in  the  method  of  treating  a  theme, 
a  discourse  must  not  only  slip  immediately  from  the  mind,  but 
also  it  will  not  present  any  definite  idea  which  can  be  fixed 
upon  and  held  as  its  central  thought.  There  is  far  too  much 
talk  in  the  pulpit  that  amounts  to  nothing,  because  of  this  one 
fault  of  indefiniteness  in  the  subject  and  matter  of  sermons. 
Some  of  our  most  popular  lecturers  before  lyceums  are  com- 
plete illustrations  of  our  thought.  They  please  you  while  you 
listen  to  them.  You  are  charmed  with  their  elegant  style  and 
beautiful  language.  But  you  carry  nothing  away  with  you. 
You  have  absolutely  nothing  to  show  for  the  money  you  paid 
for  admission.  Popular  lectures  have  been  a  curse  to  us  in  a 
literary  point  of  view.  They  have  helped  to  cultivate  a  taste 
in  the  people  which  demands  just  such  vague  generalities  in 
the  pulpit.  The  pulpit  ought,  for  its  own  sake  and  that  of 
souls,  to  resist  such  demands  sturdily,  and  give  men  bread  to 
eat  whether  they  will  or  not. 

We  are  speaking  of  indefiniteness  of  materiel,  as  affecting 
definiteness  in  preaching.  There  are  two  causes.  One  is 
want  of  thorough  mastery  of  a  theme  before  one  begins  to 
write.  He  does  not  get  the  matter  in  him  so  that  it  must 
come  out.  A  great  thought  does  not  drive  him  to  his  pen. 
When  he  is  thus  forced  to  utter  ideas  that  have  become  too 
great  and  too  clamorous  to  be  kept  back,  the  preacher  will  have 
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little  diflBculty  in  lodging  thoughts  permanently  in  the  minds 
of  his  hearers.  It  costs  too  much  to  write  before  one  is  ready. 
A  clergyman,  who  was  accustomed  to  make  a  dash  at  his 
theme  before  he' had  mapped  his  thought,  once  confessed  to  us 
that  often  the  first  hour's  labor  with  the  pen  was  cast  aside 
upon  revision  of  his  sermon.  Quite  unlike  tliose  who  never 
revise  their  thoughts,  because  their  first  thoughts,  bom  of 
careftil  analysis,  are  the  best.  If  one  becomes  master  of  his 
theme,  so  that  it  presses  out  at  every  pore,  as  it  were,  he  will 
write  under  such  inspiration  that  he  will  rarely  be  able  to 
improve  his  thoughts.  Sometimes  when  the  mind  gets  under 
way  upon  a  theme  which  fills  it,  it  leads  the  pen  a  hob  race, 
but  always  straight  to  the  mark;  for  it  is  too  intent  to  be 
diverted  by  unimportant  side  issues  which  hinder  rather 
than  help  the  progress  of  the  discussion.  Only  those  minds 
grasp  at  side  issues,  which  grope  their  way  blindly,  because 
they  do  not  thoroughly  know  their  theme.  One  can  not 
ramble  an  hour  with  the  pen  to  no  purpose,  without  having 
the  deleterious  influence  of  this  hour  felt  through  the  whole 
sermon.  The  only  economical  method  of  writing  is  to  digest 
thoroughly  a  plan  of  labor,  before  one  begins.  As  a  farmer 
plans  his  labors,  so  should  a  preacher.  A  sermon  should 
have  a  central  thought,  clearly  running  through  it,  which  the 
preacher  persistently  pursues  to  the  end,  and  around  which 
every  part  of  the  discussion  plays.  We  have  sometimes  seen 
the  Aurora  Borealis  center  in  the  zenith  and  spread  down  to 
horizon  on  every  side.  So  a  sermon  should  be  a  blaze  of  light 
shooting  out  from  one  center ;  and  if  it  seems  to  illuminate 
the  whole  heavens  of  truth,  this  light  should  nevertheless  be 
seen  to  emanate  from  but  one  source.  Such  a  discussion  will 
not  be  barren  and  indefinite  in  its  aim. 

Subjects  often  present,  in  the  course  of  discussion,  lines  of 
thought  of  minor  importance  in  relation  to  the  main  subject 
of  the  sermon.  These  must  be  omitted,  because  one  can  not 
say  everything  about  any  theme  in  a  half  hour,  and  because 
such  lines  of  thought  impair  the  force  of  the  sermon.  We 
once  listened  to  a  course  of  lectures  upon  a  certain  subject. 
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The  lecturer  paused  to  canvass  every  minor  thought  by  the 
way,  and  at  the  end  the  hearers  could  not  find  themselves. 
They  were  lost  in  the  labyrinth  in  which  the  lecturer  had  led 
them.  If  one  is  not  master  of  his  theme,  and  has  not  a  defi- 
nite purpose  before  him  as  he  writes,  he  will  be  diverted  by 
these  beckoning  thoughts,  and  get  lost  himself  and  lose  his 
hearers,  so  that  neither  can  find  their  way  back  to  the  great 
highway  upon  which  they  started.  It  requires  a  thorough 
mastery  of  a  subject  at  the  out-set — mastery  not  for  ourselves 
alone,  but  also  for  our  hearers — ^to  discover  just  what  does  and 
what  does  not  throw  light  upon  a  discussion.  The  effect  of 
such  ramifying  preaching  upon  speaker  and  hearer,  is  much 
like  that  upon  a  traveler  who  leaves  the  main  road  to  explore 
every  by-path  at  the  right  or  left.  A  long  life  would  be 
required  to  travel  a  short  distance  in  this  method.  One  can 
less  afford  to  ramble  when  speaking  as  a  dying  man  to  dying 
men.  A  few  sharp  blows,  direct  and  powerful,  are  demanded. 
The  only  law  for  the  preacher  in  this  respect  is,  to  know  his 
theme  so  well  as  to  take  its  great  highway  of  thought,  and 
follow  that.  Then  he  will  not  be  troubled  with  indefiniteness 
of  materiel,  and  his  preaching  will  have  directness  and  force. 

We  said  there  are  two  causes  of  indefiniteness  of  materiel, 
which  occasions  indefinite  preaching.  Another  cause  is,  a 
certain  morbid  taste  demands  it.  The  pews  are  partly  to 
blame  for  whatever  fault  of  this  character  is  in  the  pulpit.  K 
a  sermon  spreads  itself  over  all  the  possible  extent  of  ground 
which  a  theme  can  be  made  to  cover,  and  some  more,  this 
taste  pronounces  it  profound  and  exhaustive;  and  that  too 
when  no  thought  has  been  probed  to  the  bottom.  Because, 
perhaps,  no  one  has  been  hit.  There  is  a  taste,  we  know  not 
what  else  to  name  it,  which  shrinks  from  the  blazing  truth. 
Men  are  lazy  and  fat  in  their  worldliness,  and  do  not  like  to 
be  roused  from  their  lethargy ;  so  that  which  would  be,  and 
would  be  called,  insufferable  out  of  the  pulpit,  is  praised  and 
petted  in  the  pulpit.  It  is  painftil  to  believe  that  the  pulpit 
has  sometimes  sacrificed  itself  to  such  a  popular  taste.  There 
is  too  great  a  tendency  to  multiply  words  without  knowledge. 
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Preachers  may  be  partly  to  blame;  hearers  are  also.  The 
truth,  80  expressed  as  to  make  men  feel  it,  is  liable  to  be  char- 
acterized by  such  taste  as  inelegant. 

The  truth,  the  bald  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  is 
feared  by  men.  They  want  to  make  aprons  of  fig  leaves  to 
conceal  its  nakedness,  so  that  their  worldliness  shall  not  be 
shocked.  If  the  term  is  used  by  which  Christ  designated  the 
place  of  future  punishment,  the*whole  congregation  sometimes 
shudder  and  dodge  their  heads  as  suddenly  as  if  a  shell  had 
burst  over  them.  An  impression  largely  prevails,  that  the 
word  of  God,  squarely  and  definitely  preached,  will  harden 
men.  Yet  if  men  are  not  moved  by  such  easy  preaching  as 
is  demanded,  the  preacher  is  thought  inefficient.  If  the  truth 
is  presented  plainly,  so  that  sinners  are  moved  by  it,  the 
means  are  unwarranted,  or  the  truth  preached  is  heresy,  or 
those  converted  under  such  preaching  are  not  every-day  Chris- 
tians. Between  two  such  fires  the  preacher  must  stand.  He 
must  please  God,  or  please  man.  Natural  inclination  leads 
him  to  turn  from  casting  stones,  to  throwing  turf.  If  he  does, 
Satan  sneers ;  souls  remain  at  ease,  and  go  quietly  to  ruin ; 
unfaithful  Christians  sit  easily  upon  their  cushions ;  the  salary 
is  raised  and  all  goes  on  beautifiilly,  because  the  pews  have 
driven  the  pulpit  to  inanity.  Perhaps  this  is  an  extreme,  but 
instances  are  not  wanting  which  justify  our  language. 

But  the  aim  of  preaching  is,  or  should  be,  to  meet  wants 
which  men  have,  whether  they  feel  them  or  not.  The  pulpit 
can  not  afford  to  degrade  itself  by  yielding  to  such  taste.  The 
pulpit  is  set  to  declare  the  oracles  of  God.  That,  and  that 
only  should  be  its  business.  It  matters  not  how  eloquent  and 
finished  a  discourse  may  be  in  other  respects,  it  is  not  a  good 
sermon  if  it  so  lacks  point  and  clearness  as  to  fail  of  fixing 
some  leading  and  important  truth  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
hear.     It  will  fail  in  its  highest  aim — conviction. 

The  only  legitimate  feeling  that  can  be  awakened  by  true 
preaching  is  a  salutary  spiritual  emotion.  It  may  be  joy,  it 
may  be  sorrow,  it  may  be  a  sense  of  sin,  it  may  be  opposition 
even.     In  any  case,  it  will  be  a  salutary  spiritual  emotion  that 
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will  be  a\iakened,  if  preaching  is  what  it  should  be — direct, 
pungent.  True,  our  aesthetic  taste  may  be  gratified  by  beauti- 
ful tigui'es.  Our  sense  of  rhetorical  excellence  may  be  pleased 
with  finished  periods.  We  may  be  charmed  with  elegance  of 
manner  and  diction.  It  is  right  tliat  this  should  be  so.  But 
any  farther  than  these  excellencies  are  helps  to  fix  the  impres- 
sion of  truth  taught  in  the  sermon  they  are  defects,  because 
widely  aside  from  the  single  aim  of  preaching.  Culture  is 
valuable  for  the  preacher  if  he  will  make  it  obedient  to  the 
demands  of  a  gospel  which  is  for  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich, 
for  the  unlearned  as  well  as  the  learned.  It  is  well  enough  to 
be  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  if  this  station  will  help  one  to 
be  a  more  eflicient  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If  not, 
it  is  better  to  be  like  that  preacher  who  thanked  God  because 
he  had  no  library  but  the  Bible  and  Encyclopaedia  of  Religious 
Knowledge.  Culture  with  the  Spirit  of  God  is  a  mighty  power 
in  the  pulpit.  Culture  without  that  Spirit  is  sounding  brass. 
Sermons  and  preachers  were  ordained  to  promulgate  the  gospel 
in  all  its  phases,  and  nothing  else.  Everything  that  will  help 
in  this,  or  can  be  made  to  help  in  it,  is  legitimate.  Everything 
which  does  no.t  conspire  to  this  one  end  is  athwart  the  sermon, 
an  incubus  upon  it.  Call  to  mind  those  preachers  who  have 
no  Saviour,  and  no  gospel  to  preach,  and  you  will  have  illus- 
trations. A  preacher  may  be  admired ;  he  may  fascinate  by 
oratory,  philosophy,  poetry,  and  yet  never  preach  the  gospel. 
We  by  no  means  underrate  the  good  report  of  men.  We  by 
no  means  discountenance  throwing  out  every  attraction  that 
will  draw  men ;  but  draw  men  to  Christ,  not  the  preacher,  to 
honor  God,  not  man.  The  tears  of  penitence,  the  humility, 
the  self-searchings,  the  sweet  assurance  of  hope,  the  mighty 
faith  that  attended  the  preaching  of  such  men  as  Edwards, 
Nettleton,  and  others,  attest  the  power  of  the  pulpit  a  thousand- 
fold more  than  all  the  encomiums  lavished  upon  merely  mag- 
nificent oratory  or  elegant  style.  The  best  seals  of  the  efli- 
ciency  of  the  ministry  are  its  fruits.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them."  Such  fruits  are  unimpeachable  witnesses  of  the 
definiteness  of  our  presentations  of  divine  truth.     They,  more 
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than  anything  else,  prove  that  we  know  what  we  say,  and  why 
we  say  it.  With  this  end  in  view  should  we  study  and  write 
and  preach,  namely,  to  save  men.  To  promote  this  end  we 
should  take  care  that  we  and  our  hearers  know  what  we  say. 
Then  will  our  preaching  be  definite. 

The  SECOND  cause  of  indefinite  pi'eaching  we  shall  notice  is, 
selecting  subjects  without  special  reference  to  the  demands  of 
an  audience.  We  have  heard  of  weddings  where  some  such 
lugubrious  tune  as  Windham  was  sung  by  the  guests.  The 
ludicrousness  of  such  a  performance  would  mar  the  joy  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  beauty  of  the  tune.  The  two  things  do  not 
belong  together.  It  sometimes  happens  that  sermons  do  not 
belong  to  the  occasion  on  which  they  are  preached.  No  exist- 
ing circumstances  demand  ftiem.  Of  course  such  want  of 
fitness  kills  them  as  presentations  of  truth.  In  Christ's  ser- 
mons no  such  want  of  fitness  can  be  found.  He  knew  what 
was  in  men,  and  did  not  need  that  any  one  should  tell  him. 
His  themes  were  always  exactly  suited  to  the  pressing  wants 
of  those  to  whom  he  spoke.  How  he  spoke  straight  to  the 
heart  of  the  Samaritan  woman,  taking  a  want  she  was  then 
seeking  to  satisfy  as  his  text.  He  never  preached  about  his 
themes,  but  the  themes  themselves.  His  sermon  on  the  mount 
is  not  a  collection  of  abstractions,  but  an  epitome  of  religious 
truth  which  we  know  not  how  to  increase  nor  diminish,  valu- 
able to  be  applied  in  all  exigencies  of  Christian  practice,  and 
exactly  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  any  soul.  How  his 
parables  seized  upon  any  occurrence,  supposable  or  actual,  and 
freighted  it  with  some  truth  that  would  then  and  there  apply 
to  some  special  case.  Any  place  was  to  him  a  pulpit,  anything 
a  text  if  it  suggested  a  truth  which  could  be  applied,  and  any 
lost  soul  a  sufticient  audience.  He  preached  for  his  time  and 
its  pressing  wants.  What  he  said  applies  with  equal  force  as 
time  comes  and  goes,  and  will  to  the  end,  because  he  spoke  as 
never  man  spoke. 

If  preaching  has  any  object,  it  is  to  persuade  men.  If 
persuasion  is  to  be  accomplished  in  any  way,  it  is  by  specially 
adapting  subjects  in   hand  to  living  issues  and  immediate 
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interests.  Perhaps  it  is  not  strange  that  men  sometimes 
misjudge  of  the  fitness  of  a  theme.  There  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  we  should  study  fitness.  A  sermon  loses  much  of 
its  persuasive  power  if  its  subject  does  not  seem  to  fit  some 
living  issue,  or  present  want  of  the  people,  or  is  not  made  to 
fit  them.  Those  who  hear  may  be  constrained  to  say  it  is  a 
fine  finished  production ;  but  honesty  will  compel  them  to 
add,  What  of  it?  Tlie  theme  was  well  discussed,  and  clearly 
presented,  but  it  did  not  hit  my  case.  Such  a  sermon,  with 
no  persuasive  power,  must  seem  indefinite.  If  it  has  point, 
the  point  does  not  appear.  Because  the  subject,  being  irrele- 
vant to  the  present  demands  of  an  audience,  is  not  aimed  that 
way.  If  a  preacher  would  have  the  point  of  his  discourse  seen 
and  felt,  he  must  aim  it  at  men,  and  that  too  the  men  directly 
before  him.  Of  course,  the  preacher  must  know  his  people, 
and  preach  accordingly.  He  can  not  afibrd  always  to  erect 
imaginary  targets,  when  so  many  real  ones  are  before  him 
every  Sabbath.  It  could  hardly  be  called  efiective  preaching 
to  denounce  the  sins  of  idolatry  and  neglect  to  speak  of  the 
scarcely  less  direful  sins  in  the  Christian  communities  where 
we  live.  Perhaps  a  preacher  in  a  pulpit  in  the  country  might 
wax  eloquent  over  the  enormities  committed  in  cities,  but  would 
it  not  be  far  more  definite  and  eflfective  to  assail  the  sins  of 
which  people  in  the  country  are  guilty,  and  to  tell  his  people 
of  the  guilt  which  lies  at  their  doors  ?  What  folly  for  the 
hunter  to  seek  game  in  distant  forests,  when  the  groves  about 
his  own  dwelling  are  full.  Perhaps  preachers  sometimes  lose 
their  power  over  men  by  going  so  far  away  for  themes  that 
their  hearers  can  have  no  definite  and  vital  relation  to  them. 

If  a  theme,  in  itself  considered,  does  not  meet  the  wants  of 
an  audience,  yet  it  does  not  occasion  indefiniteness  in  preach- 
ing, if  the  discussion  of  them  is  so  used  in  an  application,  or 
by  way  of  inference,  that  it  is  made  to  fit  the  wants  of  an 
audience.  Truth  is  very  flexible,  and  can  be  used  in  applica- 
tion to  suit  cases  to  which  it  might  otherwise  seem  foreign. 

This  leads  us  to  the  third  cause  of  indefinite  preaching  which 
we  shall  notice.    It  is,  a  total  want  of  application  or  appeal. 
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Tliat  is  a  poor  story  which  has  no  moral.  The  story  of  the 
cross  is  fill!  of  lessons.  That  sermon  which  has  no  application 
nor  appeal,  does  not  tell  this  wondrous  story  with  best  effect, 
if  at  all.  Some  themes  apply  themselves.  You  can  not  treat 
them  without  making  an  appeal.  Other  themes,  although 
very  pertinent,  need  to  be  applied  in  order  that  their  full  force 
may  be  felt.  Subjects  that  are  general  may  be  so  applied  as 
to  become  of  special  interest  to  those  who  hear.  The  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  God  from  nature  is  a  general  subject.  Most 
hearers  accept  this  doctrine  without  question.  Yet  what 
power  it  may  have  in  application  to  make  jnQufeel  the  omnip- 
otence of  God,  and  9ee  it  everywhere,  and  fear  to  sin  against 
him.  The  same  is  true  of  a  large  number  of  subjects  which 
are  legitimate  themes  for  the  pulpit.  How  often  we  hear  of 
revivals  which  follow  searching  presentations  of  those  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  which  most  people  accept.  Any  discourse  is 
indefinite  and  lacks  the  fundamental  thing  which  distinguishes 
a  sermon  from  every  other  production,  if  it  lacks  a  direct, 
simple,  specific,  pungent  application  of  the  truths  discussed,  so 
as  to  show  their  immediate  relation  to  those  who  listen. 

The  generic  idea  of  a  sermon  is,  an  oral  address,  to  the 
popular  mind,  upon  religious  truths  contained  in  the  Bible, 
elaborately  treated,  with  a  view  to  persuasion.  But  a  sermon 
loses  its  distinctive  power  of  persuasion  when  men  are  not 
made  to  feel  that  its  truths  are  addressed  to  them,  and  are  for 
them  individually.  The  theme  may  be  elaborately  discussed, 
but  if  the  discussion  is  not  so  turned  as  to  hit  any  one,  no  one 
will  be  persuaded.  The  audience  will  be  left  to  apply  the 
sermon,  and  they  will  be  more  liberal  to  others  than  to  them- 
selves. If  possible  a  sermon  should  make  the  application  of 
its  truth  so  manifest  that  no  one  can  escape  from  it,  if  he  would. 
If  we  would  persuade  a  man,  we  must  first  make  him  acknowl- 
edge the  truth  of  what  we  say,  and  its  truth  and  pertinency 
when  applied  to  him. 

To  accomplish  this  end  a  theme  should  be  selected  and 
studied  with  reference  to  some  special  application,  and  the 
discussion  should  all  point  to  the  same  end,  so  that  when  the 
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whole  is  gathered  up  in  the  conclusion  and  hurled  at  an  audi- 
ence, there  shall  be  no  appearance  of  incongruity  between  the 
end  and  the  beginning.  When  the  application  is  made  it 
should  appear  that  the  preceding  train  of  argument  has  led  to 
it.  A  sermon  will  thus  complete  a  natural  and  graceful  circle, 
by  returning  to  its  beginning,  without  at  all  repeating  itself. 
An  argument  should  be  clenched  by  the  application.  Then, 
like  words  of  the  wise,  it  will  be  "  as  nails  fastened  by  masters 
of  assemblies."  By  an  application  we  do  not  necessarily  mean 
a  formal  application,  made  at  the  end  of  a  sermon,  but  such  a 
drift  of  discussion  and  appeal  as  will  make  each  hearer  feel, 
that  means  me^  or  that  is  what  1  need.  That  is  eminently 
successful  preaching  which  uniformly  produces  such  an  impres- 
sion. "  It  was  a  common  question  among  the  hearers  of  the 
famous  Shepard  of  Cambridge,  (who  was  wont  to  say  that  his 
sermons  cost  him  tears,)  as  they  left  church  on  the  Sabbath, 
who  was  wrought  upon  to-day."  It  is  of  the  first  importance, 
if  we  would  be  successful,  that  we  make  our  hearers  feel  that, 
if  they  go  to  church  on  the  Sabbath,  they  may  expect  to  hear 
something  which  will  apply  to  them.  So  it  is  eminently  desir- 
able that  we  select  our  themes,  discuss  and  apply  them,  with 
reference  to  some  known  and  pressing  want  of  our  people. 
Our  preaching  will  not  then  be  liable  to  lack  definiteness. 

That  preaching  is  simply  a  caricature  which  habitually  treats 
the  pulpit  as  if  it  were  an  intellectual  and  a  rhetorical  arena 
upon  which  one  may  display  his  dexterity  in  the  nice  construc- 
tion of  sentences  and  arrangements  of  words,  rather  than  as  a 
place  where  solemn  truths  are  to  be  proclaimed  and  applied 
with  all  possible  power  to  the  hearts  of  men.  Elegance  of 
style  and  manner  is  to  be  cultivated,  but  not  simply  for  its 
own  sake.  It  should  and  can  be  made  an  efficient  servant  of 
truth.  That  preaching  which  glides  along  easily  over  a  dead 
level  of  classic  words  and  smooth  sentences,  glows  with  figures 
and  illustrations,  and  ends  with  a  faultless  period,  but  is  not 
animated  with  one  spark  of  living  truth  calculated  to  awaken 
men  and  sting  their  consciences  into  frenzy  of  painful  remorse 
on  account  of  sin,  will  lull  them  into  a  fatal  moral  sleep.    A 
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sermon  may  be  faultless  in  form,  like  Canova's  Venus,  but  it 
is  not  a  thing  of  living  beauty  till  it  bristles  and  is  alive  with 
truth.  Of  course  this  requires  that  a  preacher  know  his  theme 
and  know  his  people.  He  must  put  himself  in  their  place,  and 
study  and  preach  with  them  in  view,  so  that  he  may  urge  them 
along  with  him  to  the  end  by  the  stress  of  his  thought.  Who- 
ever can  gain  such  control  over  his  audience,  has  them  at  his 
will.  In  this  has  been  the  hiding  of  power  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  preachers.  Those  sermons  which  cost  us 
tears  are  the  ones  which  will  carry  our  audiences. 

It  is  quite  true  that  men  will  sometimes  wince  under  hot 
appeals  from  direct  germons.  This  is  what  men  need.  It  is  a 
sign  that  a  preacher  has  aimed  his  sermon  well,  if  men  chafe 
and  smart  under  his  vigorous  blows.  He  will  then  know  that 
his  preaching  is  definite,  just  as  the  artillerist  knows  he  has 
hit  his  mark,  if,  after  the  discharge,  dust  flies  where  it  stood. 
There  arc  men,  in  the  church  and  out  of  it,  who  cherish  darl- 
ing sins.  They  persuade  themselves  that  these  things  are  not 
wrong,  or  not  so  wrong  as  to  require  reprimand  from  the 
pulpit  They  are  quite  willing  that  a  sermon  shall  apply  to 
their  neighbor ;  secure,  as  they  think,  in  an  armor  of  self- 
righteousness,  they  love  to  look  complacently  over  into  the 
next  pew  and  watch  the  effect  of  the  preachers  searching 
words.  If  the  occupant  of  that  pew  happens  to  be  as  self- 
satisfied  as  they,  they  put  on  a  solemn  Jook  as  they  reflect 
upon  his  hardness.  All  this  is  very  pleasant ;  but  if  the  truth 
happens  to  fasten  to  them,  it  is  quite  another  thing,  and  they 
seek  to  shake  it  off.  They  are  pleased  with  sermons  which 
fire  over  their  heads,  or  down  at  their  feet,  but  not  at  their 
hearts;  whose  melodious  sentences,  like  the  strains  of  an 
-^olian,  lull  the  moral  sense  into  a  sleep  of  calm  security. 
They  relish  a  closing  passage  of  thrilling  eloquence ;  but  when 
a  sermon  is  preached  whose  sentences,  no  less  finished,  are 
alive  with  truth,  and  whose  discussion  comes  up  slowly,  like 
the  gathering  tempest,  till  the  pent-up  thunders  of  the  theme 
burst  upon  the  audience  in  an  irresistible  appeal,  they  start 
and  shrink  and  flee  lest  they  be  disturbed  in  their  peace. 
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Direct  preaching  annoys  them ;  unfaithful  Christians  are  dis- 
turbed ;  a  general  confusion  prevails,  which,  unless  the  Spirit 
of  God  interferes,  is  sometimes  reduced  to  order  by  politely 
hinting  to  the  pastor,  through  a  diminished  salary,  that  his 
presence  and  preaching  are  distasteful.  Of  course  we  would 
not  have  preachei-s  take  pains  to  make  their  appeals  distasteful 
to  their  hearere.  Yet  it  is  their  business  faithfully  to  tell  men 
truths  which  the  carnal  heart  does  not  relish,  and  to  apply 
them  in  a  way  which  shall  cause  the  carnal  heart  pain.  Cer- 
tain members  of  certain  churches  and  congregations,  in  a  city 
of  a  certain  State,  sought  a  safe  retreat  from  all  disturbance  in 
the  bosom  of  an  Episcopal  church,  because  the  pastors  were 
loyal  and  felt  it  their  duty  to  say  so  in  the  hour  of  our  coun- 
try's peril.  Did  not  the  pastoi'S  do  right,  notwithstanding 
these  results  ?  Certainly.  It  was  good  riddance  to  them,  but 
a  fearful  comment  upon  the  rector.  So  it  is  the  duty  of' 
preachers  to  tell  the  whole  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  make  it  fit 
men,  whether  they  will  hear  or  not. 

Christians  have  a  duty  in  this  respect,  and  pastors  have  a 
right  to  exact  its  discharge.  They  ought  to  encourage  pastors 
to  preach  the  searching  truths  of  the  gospel  plainly  and  directly. 
If  any  thrust  comes  near  them,  they  ought  not  to  seek  to  parry 
it ;  remembering  that  the  preacher,  if  he  is  faithful,  speaks  as 
the  ambassador  of  God.  They  ought  to  expect  and  demand 
from  the  pulpit,  something  besides  mere  drizzles  of  truth.  As 
a  rule,  the  pulpit  will  be  likely  to  give  what  the  pews  demand 
of  it.  While  the  pulpit  educates  the  pews,  it  is  true  that  the 
pews  liave  no  small  influence  in  educating  the  pulpit.  Pulpits 
do  and  must  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  their  times. 
The  style  of  preaching  to-day  differs  from  that  of  fifty  years 
ago,  because  the  age  demands  the  difference.  But  presenta- 
tions of  truth  need  not  be  less  searching  and  effective.  Men 
ought  to  demand  that  they  shall  not  be.  They  go  to  hear  the 
truth  of  God,  and  why  should  they  suffer  any  human  words 
to  mitigate  or  soften  it  for  their  ears  ?  It  has  been  charged 
that  the  pulpit  has  lost  eflSciency.  We  do  not  believe  it ;  but 
if  this  is  true,  the  pews  are  largely  accountable. 
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K  the  pews  influence  the  pulpit,  the  pulpit  has  cei^tainly 
much  to  do  in  educating  the  pews.  Preachers  have  a  duty  to 
do  in  elevating  the  standard  of  pulpit  eiForts,  and  in  educating 
the  popular  taste  to  crave  direct,  ungloved,  presentations  of 
truth.  It  may  be  well  enough  for  those  who  proclaim  what 
they  call  a  liberal  Christianity,  to  spread  feathery  couches  for 
sinners,  and  nurse  them  as  if  they  were  afflicted  with  disease 
rather  than  treat  them  as  guilty.  But  those  who  profess  to 
proclaim  Christ's  gospel  were  not  ordained  to  be  hospital 
nurses,  but  to  go  out  with  the  armed  battalions  to  war.  The 
times  demand  that  we  aim  our  preacliing  straight  at  men. 
Popular  sins  call  us  away  from  pleasing  generalities  to  plain, 
direct  language.  It  is  high  time  to  plant  gospel  batteries 
upon  every  high  position  commanding  the  camp  of  tlie  enemy, 
and  rain  upon  it  hot  shot  and  shell  till  it  yields.  If  we  are 
few,  and  have  only  trumpets  and  pitchers  and  lamps  for  weap- 
ons, let  our  watchword  be  always,  "  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
of  Gideon."  Our  preaching  will  then  have  definiteness  of 
aim.  Men  will  not  be  able  to  worm  themselves  out  of  the  way 
of  the  truth  we  preach.  We  shall  have  something  to  say 
which  will  be  of  vital  importance  to  men,  and  men  will  see 
that  we  are  honest  and  earnest.  God's  Spirit  will  aid  us  if  we 
go  prayerfully  to  our  work,  and  we  shall  be  conscious  that  we 
have  sown,  not  weeds  and  thistles  and  brambles,  but  the  true 
seed,  which  God,  in  His  own  way  and  time,  will  water  and 
make  spring  up  and  bear  fruit,  some  thirty,  some  sixty,  some 
an  hundred  fold. 
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ARTICLE  V. 
THE  ACADEMY  AND  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  past  has  been  a  jubilee  year  for  the  descendants  of  the 
Pilgrims.  Advantage  is  taken  of  its  associations  to  revive 
and  strengthen  Puritan  principles  and  Puritan  institutions 
throughout  the  land. 

The  Academy  then — ^the  relation  of  the  academy  to  the 
college,  is  a  most  appropriate  subject  for  discussion  before  the 
lineal  descendents  of  New  England  Congregationalists.  The 
academy,  with  reference  to  which  many  of  us  can  adopt,  with 
little  change,  the  glowing  language  Cicero  addressed  to  his 
early  teacher,  Archias,  "looking  back  on  past  scenes,  and 
recalling  the  earliest  reminiscences  of  my  childhood,  I  find  it 
was  this  which  inspired  me  first  to  enter  upon  a  liberal  course 
of  study  and  directed  me  in  it.  If  then,  my  tongue,  under 
its  instructions,  has  ever  been  useful  to  any,  it  is  bound  by  all 
the  ties  of  gratitude,  to  cherish  that  through  which  it  has  been 
enabled  to  save  some  and  enrich  others." 

The  academy  and  the  college  are  both  New  England  insti- 
tutions, "  without  a  parallel,"  as  Pres.  Andrews  has  truly  said, 
and  "  not  transplants  from  England  or  Germany,"  for  although 
their  names  and  germs  were  found  in  the  mother  coimtry, 
they  have  acquired  in  the  natural  outgrowth  of  American 
habits,  a  character  and  position,  sui  generis. 

Tlie  foimders  of  the  New  England  educational  system  were 
far-sighted,  large-hearted  men.  They  aimed  to  establish  in 
the  wilderness  a  pure  church,  and,  therefore,  education,  as  the 
handmaid  of  religion,  engaged  their  earliest  attention.  The 
college  and  the  preparatory  school  found  a  place  together 
among  them.  They  were  twin  bom.  In  1647,  eleven  years 
after  the  inception  of  Harvard  College,  the  act  was  passed 
which,  it  is  common  to  say,  laid  the  foundation  of  free  schools 
in  Massachusetts,  and  on  this  continent.    Every  town  contain- 
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ing  one  hundred  families,  was  required  to  set  np  a  "  gram- 
mar school,"  where  youth  could  fit  for  college  by  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  But,  says  Horace  Mann,  "  they  laid  a  far 
broader  foundation  than  has  since  been  built  upon." 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  conceived  the  magnificent  idea  of  not 
only  a  universal,  but  a  free,  liberal  education  for  the  whole 
people.  They  did  not  realize  in  practice  their  grand  ideal,  nor 
has  the  State  in  any  generation  since  their  day,  successfully 
attempted  to  rear  an  educational  superstructure  above  the  first 
story,  upon  a  common  school  basis.  The  grammar  school 
clause  soon  became  a  dead  letter  upon  the  Puritan  statute 
book.  It  was  as  futile  as  any  attempt  now  is  to  establish  and 
maintain  high  schools  throughout  the  thinly  settled  townships 
of  our  infant  States.  The  practical  wisdom  of  the  fathers 
soon  found  means  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  church  and 
college.  They  set  on  foot  private  schools.  As  an  example, 
Edwai-d  Hopkins,  in  1657.  gave  funds  "  for  the  promotion  of 
the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  education  of  youth  for  the  public 
service  of  their  country."  Thus  was  founded  the  "  Hopkins 
Academy,"  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  so  long  and  widely  useful,  and 
the  "  Hopkins  Grammar  School,"  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
Nothing  more  was  contemplated  in  these  and  similar  schools 
that  arose  soon  afterwards,  than  that  they  should  give  general 
culture,  higher  than  the  common  school,  but  not  so  extensive, 
although  of  the  same  nature,  as  the  college,  to  which  they 
were  especially  designed  to  be  pi'eparatory. 

The  New  England  system  of  education,  then,  whose  sound- 
ness time  has  ratified,  and  whose  praise  is  on  the  lips  of  the 
civilized  world,  put  an  elementary  education  within  the  reach 
of  all,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  left  it  mainly  to  volun- 
jtary  enterprize  to  make  provision  for  higher  culture.  Between 
the  common  school  that  bathed  in  light  every  hamlet,  and  the 
college,  that  was  the  bright  particular  star  of  a  whole  State, 
was  a  broad  middle  ground.  This  the  academy  arose  to  occupy. 
How  this  middle  ground  has  been  filled,  such  institutions  a& 
Phillips'  Academy,  Exeter,  Kimball,  Union,  Williston,  and 
many  other  classic  names,  have  long  born  witness.    These 
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academies  have  been  tlie  right  arm,  the  glory  and  triumph  of 
New  England.  Many  of  her  great  men  and  most  of  her 
middle  men — ^lier  merchants,  manufacturers  and  farmers — 
received  their  entire  education  in  the  academy.  To  the 
academy  the  New  England  colleges  have  ever  looked  for  their 
annual  supply  of  recruits,  without  which  they  themselves 
would  at  once  sink  to  preparatory  and  irregular  schools. 

Such,  history  teaches  us,  have  been  tlie  facts  in  the  past,  and 
such,  college  oflScers  in  New  England,  in  reply  to  our  inquiries, 
assure  us  are  the  facts  now.  They  without  exception  affirm, 
that  a  very  large  majority  of  their  students  come  from  the 
academies,  and  that  these  students  are  the  best  fitted  and  most 
valuable  men ;  and  that  the  high  schools,  which,  it  is  conceded, 
are  in  their  highest  excellence  in  New  England,  can  not  be 
depended  upon  as  preparatory  schools.  Eare  exceptions  in 
our  large  cities  are  admitted. 

What,  we  would  now  inquire,  is  there  in  our  circumstances 
at  the  West,  to  require  or  justify,  a  different  system  of  educa- 
tion from  that  founded  by  the  fathers  and  proved  by  the 
children,  for  seven  generations  ?  We  answer,  nothing.  We 
aim  at  ends  no  less  lofty  than  they  who  landed  on  Plymouth 
Eock.  A  like  purpose  animates  the  true  sons  of  the  Pilgrims 
everywhere  to  plant  the  banners  of  Christ  and  sound  learning, 
side  by  side.  We  must  employ  the  same  means  which  the 
past  and  present  imite  in  assuring  us  are  needful  to  success. 

When  Father  Turner  crossed  the  Alleghanies,  forty  years 
ago,  he  was  told  that  Congregationalism  could  not  live  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  He  believed  it  could  live  where  he  could, 
as  he  carried  it  with  himself  and  planted  it  wherever  he  went. 
A  generation  ago  he  planted  a  church  in  Iowa,  and  to  make 
sure  of  its  life,  he  founded  an  academy  in  the  same  building. 
The  academy,  so  useful  in  New  England,  he  thought  admira- 
bly adapted  to  our  wants  in  the  west,  and  necessary  to  be 
cherished  under  our  auspices,  would  we  secure  the  fiill  fruits 
of  the  planting  and  training  of  Congregational  churches. 

The  essential  features  of  this  institution  are,  first,  that  it 
affords  an  opportunity  for  youth  of  both  sexes,  from  any  class 
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in  society,  to  enjoy  an  elevated  course  of  instruction,  in  almost 
any  branch  of  science  ;  and  secondly,  it  enables  these  youth 
who  aim  at  the  liberal  professions,  or  a  literary  life,  to  pursue 
a  course  of  classical  study  preparatory  to  an  admission  to  the 
college  proper.  Thirdly,  it  is  under  private  control  and 
usually  siuTounded  by  the  sympathies  of  a  particular  denomi- 
nation, and  animated  by  a  living  central  purpose,  to  impart  a 
Christian  education. 

Now  we  would  call  attention  to  the  special  considerations 
that  should  move  us  as  a  denomination  to  continue  on  our 
new  field  the  institution  of  our  fathers. 

We  should  establish  and  cherish  academies.  Ist.  If  we 
would  make  sure  of  first-class  and  permanent  preparatory 
schools.  We  can  rely  upon  a  supply  of  our  wants  in  no  other 
way.  A  thousand  counter  influences  will  meet  us  at  every 
attempt.  Modern  gasometers  filled  with  stifling  gases  from 
the  "  dead  "  languages,  would  extinguish  any  flame  of  enthu- 
siasm for  the  classics,  and  repress  every  eflFort  to  make  them 
prominent  in  a  public  school.  No  matter  how  often  and  how 
effectually  the  discussion  is  laid  to  rest  in  our  generation,  it 
will  come  up,  like  original  sin,  to  dispute  the  peace  of  the  next. 
But  as  Christian  schools  in  the  19th  century,  we  must  hold 
some  questions  as  settled.  If  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  cor- 
rectly defined  Protestant  theology  to  be  "  appHed  philology 
and  criticism ; "  and  if  Charles  Fifth  uttered  a  deep  truth, 
when  he  said  that  ^'  a  man  was  as  many  times  a  man  as  he 
acquired  a  new  tongue  ; "  and  if  Her  Majesty's  School  Com- 
missioners, aft«r  their  recent  most  thorough  investigation,  under 
the  lead  of  that  profound  thinker.  Sir  William  Gladstone,  have 
acted  wisely  in  placing  the  classics  as  the  educational  basis  of 
schools  in  England,  and  the  central  subject  of  instruction,  we 
ought  to  put  within  the  reach  of  our  youth  schools  for  thorough 
instruction  in  those  important  studies.  The  right  f/rst  step 
is  the  essential  thing  in  the  work  of  education.  Prof.  Stanton, 
of  Union  College,  says,  "  If  there  must  be  a  defect  in  any 
part,  let  it  be  in  the  superstructure.  My  deliberate  and  mature 
conviction  is,  that  more  importance  should  be  attached  to  the 
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preparatory  than  to  the  collegiate  course  of  study.  Tlie  des- 
tiny of  the  student,  and  the  world  through  him,  is  more 
affected  by  the  preparatory  course."  Have  we  not  thus  far 
neglected  this  foundation  work  in  our  care  of  the  superstruc- 
ture first  ?  Let  us  return  to  the  first  principles.  Let  us  look 
after  the  youth  in  their  preparatory  studies  and  see  that  they 
have  the  right  thing  to  do  and  the  right  place  to  do  it  in, 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen,  and  we  are  safe, 
society  is  safe,  and  our  colleges  and  theological  seminaries  are 
safe. 

Secondly.  That  we  may  provide  tor  the  education  of  a  large 
class  who  would  naturally  fall  under  our  wing,  and  who  other- 
wise will  go  uncared  for,  or  resort  to  other  institutions,  less  in 
harmony  with,  if  not  antagonistic  to,  our  principles. 

Thirdly.  That  since  we  have  our  churches,  our  colleges, 
our  newspapers,  as  exponents  of  our  principles,  we  may  not 
lack  a  means  of  growth,  which,  not  less  than  any  other,  con- 
tributes to  the  moral  ascendency  of  New  England.  For  her 
Lawrences,  her  Appletons  and  Willistons,  have  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  her  power  to  abide  for  generations  after  the  influence 
of  the  "  old  man  eloquent "  and  of  her  Webster  has  died  away 
like  the  ocean  waves  upon  the  shores,  where  they  sleep.  The 
Puritan  can  no  more  govern  by  numbers,  but  if,  adapting 
himself  to  the  new  condition  of  the  West,  he  continues  here 
the  work  begun  by  his  ancestors,  his  ideas  and  institutions  will 
triumph. 

Fourthly.  We  need  academies  for  the  sake  of  our  colleges- 
Our  colleges  can  not  take  their  true  position  while  they  are  still 
compelled  to  fit  their  own  students  for  college,  and  can  look  to 
no  other  schools  as  their  natural  feeders.  Objectors  may  point 
to  Oberlin,  but  this  only  exceptifti  proves  the  rule.  The  ele- 
mentary departments,  and  all  other  adjuncts  resorted  to  by 
some  colleges  (so-called)  to  magnify  their  catalogues,  are,  as 
the  Hon.  Newton  Bateman  says,  ''but  flank  movements  to 
divert  public  scrutiny  from  their  real  nakedness,"  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see,  in  such  institutions,  where  the  school  ends  and 
the  college  begins.    The  true  college  curriculum  is  for  men, 
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not  boys — for  men  of  somewhat  mature  miuds  and  scholar- 
ship, and  not,  as  President  Hopkins  says,  "  a  mere  huddle  of 
studies  from  the  primary  department  up— a  kind  of  intellectual 
variety-shop."  Pres.  Woolsey  declares,  "  the  college  can  not 
be  materially  improved  unless  there  are  academies  for  thorough 
drill." 

Says  Pres.  Gulliver — "  The  absence  of  good  training  schools, 
of  New  England  academies  throughout  the  West,  is  well  known 
and  deeply  deplored  by  every  enlightened  friend  of  education. 
There  is  serious  danger  that  unless  the  evil  can  be  speedily 
and  effectually  remedied,  our  whole  system  of  Christian  edu- 
cation will  either  be  broken  down  or  left  so  far  in  the  rear  of 
our  growing  population  and  wealth,  as  to  become  a  mhiimum 
power  among  the  forces  of  society,  instead  of  the  dominant 
and  controlling  agency  it  has  thus  far  been  in  our  history.*' 
Pres.  Magoun  says,  "  Our  chief  want  in  Iowa  is  academies.' 
Pres.  Andrews  observes,  "  The  college  can  not  both  lay  the 
foundation  and  erect  the  whole  superstructure."  Yet  this  is 
what  our  Western  colleges  are  now  compelled  to  do.  As  we 
learn  from  one  of  the  oldest  officers  of  Iowa  College,  "  None 
have  ever  entered  her  from  the  graded  schools  fully  prepared 
for  college."  Says  the  same  authority,  "  Our  graded  schools 
are  scarcely  doing  anything  in  Greek."  Similar  testimony  is 
furnished  us  from  the  Iowa  State  University.  Says  her  pro- 
fessor in  Greek,  "  I  can  assert  most  positively  that  neither  the 
college  nor  the  university  can  depend  upon  high  schools.  I 
do  not  remember  one  who  has  acquired  the  necessary  Greek 
there."  Pres.  King,  of  Cornell  College — the  leading  Metho- 
dist college  in  Iowa — writes :  "  We  do  not  have  more  than 
one  student  in  forty  enter  college  from  high  schools,  and 
hence  we  do  not  rely  upon  them  to  prepare  students.  We 
greatly  need  academies  to  do  this  work."  The  president  of 
the  Baptist  college  at  Pella,  says :  "  My  own  judgment,  after 
an  experience  of  sixteen  years  of  teaching  in  Iowa,  is  that  we 
want  more  first-class  endowed  academies,  and  fewer  would-be 
colleges.  Let  us  have  many  academies,  few  colleges."  Simi- 
lar testimony  might  be  presented  from  educators  in  the  Pres- 
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byterian  connection,  and  from  others — ^but  enough.  It  is  a 
plain  case.  New  academies  established  over  our  States  would 
lift  colleges  and  universities  alike  from  the  quasi  degi^adation 
into  which  these  honored  names  have  fallen  at  the  West.  In 
the  ambitious  race  for  pre-eminence  in  smartness,  almost  every 
new  settlement  boasts  its  "  college "  or  "  imiversity,"  and  to 
meet  a  quick  demand,  a  building  is  run  up  like  a  cotton  mill, 
and  a  "  professor  "  is  duly  inaugurated.  Thus  our  youth  grow 
up  with  absurd  notions  of  a  college,  which,  in  a  multitude  of 
cases,  continue  to  be  associated  with  tumble-down  shanties  and 
pretentious  "  professors."  A  young  student,  a  member  of  one 
of  these  mongrel  institutions  in  Illinois,  recently  wrote  us: 
"  Our  university  is  prospering  finely,  and  is  making  rapid 
progress  towards  a  first-class  college."  Now  this  muddle  of 
ideas,  into  which  the  public  have  so  generally  fallen,  is  simply 
shameful.  The  blame  rests  somewhat  upon  the  ambitious 
settlers  before  us  that  we  inherit  such  a  state  of  affairs,  but  the 
remedy  rests  with  this  generation.  The  same  ignorance  pre- 
vails as  to  the  sphere  and  work  of  the  academy.  Says  a  lead- 
ing educator  of  Iowa,  "  My  opinion  is  that  the  most  pressing 
demand  upon  us,  as  a  denomination,  is  to  establish  academies. 
We  can  not  hold  the  place  we  desire  or  deserve  without  them, 
as  educational  centers  and  feeders  for  our  colleges." 

Before  leaving  this  point — ^the  necessity  of  the  academy  to 
the  college — there  is  anotlier  aspect  of  it  we  feel  constrained 
to  present.  As  matters  now  stand,  colleges  with  preparatory 
departments  discourage  other  good  preparatory  schools,  are 
their  rivals,  and  can  not  expect  their  good  will.  They  are  in 
the  field  for  the  same  class  of  students,  and  by  various  means 
secure  pupils  who  might  have  fitted  at  home  institutions,  with 
better  influence  upon  themselves  and  upon  the  communities 
amid  which  they  dwell,  and  for  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
college. 

Again,  by  the  use,  for  the  benefit  of  students  in  the  prepar- 
atory department,  of  funds  which  were  given  for  college  edu- 
cation, colleges  with  preparatory  departments  are  enabled  to 
underbid  other  preparatory  schools,  and  to  put  tuition  below 
the  market  price. 
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Further,  such  institutions  are  a  constant  example  and  en- 
couragement for  the  preparatory  schools  to  become  "  colleges  " 
also,  since  they  do  similar  work  and  might  as  well  enjoy  what- 
ever advantage  i6  in  the  name,  and  this  goes  a  great  way  with 
the  people.  The  argument  is,  "  become  a  college  in  name  and 
you  will  secure  college  endowments  like  the  others,"  as  benevo- 
lent people,  in  their  honest  simplicity,  are  not  always  careful 
to  go  behind  a  name.  Besides,  pious  students  of  the  academy 
in  our  denomination  lose,  while  in  the  preparatory  course,  the 
pecuniary  aid  they  might  receive  were  only  the  name  changed, 
or  were  they  at  a  college  favored  with  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment, or  even  were  they  to  turn  Presbyterians,  for  Presbyte- 
rians take  better  care  of  the  lambs,  and  by  this  means  have 
drawn  from  us  many  a  promising  youth. 

The  force  of  these  points,  the  late  honored  secretary  of  "  The 
College  Society,"  Kev.  Theron  Baldwin,  admitted  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  regrets  that  aid  could  not  be  extended  by  him 
to  such  worthy  students,  unless  the  institution  should  become 
college  in  name. 

But  it  admits  of  grave  question  whether  funds  given  for  col- 
leges, as  that  term  is  understood  in  New  England,  may  be 
appropriated  for  preparatory  departments  in  which  the  large 
majority  of  students  never  enter  upon  a  real  college  course. 
A  trustee  of  a  favorite  Western  college  makes  this  historical 
record:  "The  names  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  are  found 
enrolled  as  members  of  the  institution  during  the  past  year, 
more  than  half  of  whom  are  in  the  collegiate  and  preparatory 
departments."  It  is  a  natural  query,  who  are.  the  nearly  half 
left  ?  Is  there  any  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  they  belong 
where  a  leading  journal,  with  more  regard  to  truth  than  dig- 
nity, classed  a  similar  number  in  our  State  University — in 
"  the  trundle-bed  department." 

Whoever  now  attempts  to  obtain  funds  at  the  East  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  finds,  as  never  before,  a  disposition  to  dis- 
criminate and  scrutinize ;  and  where,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
applicant  is  treated  to  reminiscences  of  early  "  investments  in 
Western  colleges,"  he  experiences  the  meaning  of  Nasby's 
word,  ^^  onjpleasa/ntness?^ 
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FiftJily.  Again,  as  those  who  would  make  sure  the  reh'gious 
as  well  as  the  classical  training  of  our  youth,  we  should  estab- 
lish academies.  The  church  is  the  conservator  of  both  these 
essential  branches  of  culture. 

With  Pres.  Hitchcock,  of  precious  memoiy,  we  believe 
that  "  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a  literary  institution  in  this 
country  without  religion,"  as  witness  Girard  College  and  the 
University  of  Virginia;  and  with  Daniel  Webster  that  "the 
Christian  religion  is  of  the  essence,  the  vitality,  of  useful 
instruction."  The  religious  spirit  of  the  Puritans  gave  birth 
to  their  political  and  educational  institutions.  The  historians 
Bancroft  and  Palfrey  confirm  this  statement  in  explicit  terras. 
To  carry  out  and  peri>etuate  their  views,  they  established  the 
academy  along  with  the  college.  Most  of  them  had  this  dis- 
tinct purpose  in  the  fore  front — "  Christo  et  Ecclesise,"  that 
the  learning  they  bestowed  should  be  baptized  into  the  spirit 
of  a  true  Christian  faith,  and,  independent  of  the  state,  secure 
an  irrevocable  alliance  between  religion  and  learning. 

Whatever  considerations  of  a  religious  nature  demand  the 
college  and  the  theological  seminary  necessitate  the  academy 
also.  The  lofty  purpose  of  the  Puritans  to  make  their  religious 
principles  triumphant,  has  blessed  the  land  with  a  succession 
of  Christian  scholars  in  every  age — ^has  conserved  to  the  state 
her  common  schools,  and  reared  a  safe  bulwark  around  all  our 
most  precious  interests. 

The  vital  relation  of  such  institutions  to  the  government, 
was  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  late  war.  The  conclusion  to 
which  every-day  events  inevitably  conduct  us  is,  that  the 
Koman  Catholic  has  entered  upon  the  work  of  controlling  the 
educational  interests  of  this  country,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  subjecting  the  state  to  the  dominion  of  that  church.  To 
this  end  she  is  employing  her  agents  in  legislatures  and  in 
newspapers,  and  at  the  polls,  obtaining  possession  of  the  pub- 
lic money  and  undermining  the  whole  school  system,  in  the 
interests  of  popery.  But  let  Rome  build  costly  cathedrals  for 
a  sensuous  worship,  if  we  may  but  have  the  acadamy  and  the 
college,  side  by  side,  as  types  of  the  two  systems.    Let  her  in 
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alliance  with  infidels  of  every  name,  take  advantage  of  our 
civdl  and  religious  liberty  to  oust  the  Bible  and  religious 
instruction  fi'om  common  schools,  if  true  to  our  history  we 
have  around  us  the  academy  and  the  college,  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  us. 

Whether  the  Bible  and  the  classics — ^the  convenient  foot- 
balls of  politicians — ^be  voted  up  or  voted  down  at  every  politi- 
cal change,  we  are  safe.  This  controversy  respecting  the 
Bible  and  the  classics  in  schools,  and  also  that  respecting  State 
and  private  institutions,  has  to  many  minds  a  deeper  signifi- 
cancy  than  appears  on  the  surface.  There  are  many  who, 
after  they  have  banished  all  religion  from  the  public  schools, 
would  be  glad  also  to  undermine  our  whole  collegiate  system, 
because  it  is  for  the  most  part  under  Christian  auspices. 

There  are  many  earnest  men,  of  potential  influence,  who 
under  various  plausible  pretexts  would  give  our  whole  educa- 
tional system  over  to  those  whose  view  of  human  destiny  is 
limited  by  man's  temporal  welfare ;  many  who  would  like  to 
supplant  the  Greek  language  by  conchology,  the  Latin  by 
instruction  in  farming,  mental  philosophy  by  physiology,  and 
Butler's  analogy  by  Fowler  and  Wells'  phrenology,  or  Combe's 
"  Constitution  of  Man."  The  real  question  before  us  to-day 
is,  shall  the  Christian  faith  be  handed  down  as  an  essential 
element  and  necessity  of  our  future  civilization  ?  M.  Guizot 
eloquently  remarks  upon  the  miserable  failure  of  the  French 
to  secure  their  social  well-being  by  mere  scientific  culture. 
"  It  is  because  man  was  made  for  eternity,  and  we  have  sought 
nothing  more  than  to  fit  him  for  the  brief  space  he  occupies 
in  time.  Let  us  then  by  the  Bible  from  the  first,  begin  to 
train  man  for  eternity  and  that  of  itself  will  adapt  a  man  to 
the  duties  of  this  earthly  state."  Under  God  it  depends 
largely  upon  our  churches  and  ministers  to  say  whether  our 
sons  and  daughters  shall  be  educated  on  the  side  of  materialism 
or  a  spiritual  philosophy,  of  mere  human  culture  or  of  divine 
wisdom ;  and  our  full  conviction  is  that  we  can  not  fairly  meet 
and  decide  these  questions  on  the  arena  of  the  public  schools. 
The  cry  of  bigotry  and  sectarianism  or  some  other  "ism"  will 
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be  raised  against  any  thing  but  the  boldest  indifferentism. 
We  need  now,  under  our  own  auspices,  and  within  convenient 
reach  of  all  our  youth,  academical  schools.  These,  the 
offspring  of  benevolence  and  self  denial,  and  reared  for  a 
noble  purpose,will  inspire  the  youth  within  their  daily  influ- 
ence with  new  thoughts  and  purposes,  will  serve  to  arrest  the 
powerful  currents  down  which  so  many  are  borne  to  the 
maelstroms  of  pleasure  and  business  speculations.  Offerings 
and  prayers  of  the  good- will  consecrate  them,  and  as  years  roll 
on,  hallowed  associations  and  blessed  memories  will  be  a  life- 
long treasure  to  increasing  thousands,  like  those  scenes  which 
are  a  joy  forever  to  the  graduate  of  Holyoke,  or  Bradford  or 
Phillips'  Academy.  To  such  a  school,  would  the  pastor,  ever 
thoughtful  of  the  perpetuation  of  the  church  and  the  ministry, 
send  the  lambs  of  his  flock,  as  one  and  another  aspires  for 
something  higher  than  the  common  walk.  Like  Paul,  he  will 
find  here  a  Timothy  and  there  a  Titus,  who,  but  for  his  oflSces 
and  that  institution,  would  never  bless  the  world  with  their 
ministry.  As  to  the  fling  often  made  against  "  private  "  and 
"  aristocratic  "  schools — as  academies  are  called — educational 
authorities  are  abundant  and  decisive,  that  such  institutions 
always  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  a  necessity  in  our  sys- 
tem of  education,  the  elementary  work  being  done  by  the 
state,  and  the  higher  by  the  academy  and  college.  "  It  is 
absurd,"  says  Supt.  Bateman,  "  to  attempt  more,  and  must  be 
for  a  long  time  to  come."  Pres.  Hopkins  replies  to  our 
inquiries  on  this  point:  "  I  do  not  suppose  the  conditions  of 
thorough  instruction  in  a  course  of  liberal  study  can  be  created 
without  academies."  Says  Pres.  Gulliver:  "The  common 
schools  are  the  life  of  the  nation  and  should  be  supported  by 
taxation,  and  managed  by  the  state.  But  from  the  nature  of 
things,  they  must  be  confined  to  the  instruction  needed  for  all 
citizens  of  all  avocations  in  life.  The  state  can  not  success- 
ftilly  enter  upon  the  business  of  liberal  culture."  As  to  being 
"  aristocratic,"  they  are  open  to  all,  and  the  truth  is,  they  have 
generally  been  endowed  by  the  rich,  and  gladly  attended  by 
poor  men's  sons. 
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Our  subject  necessarily  touches  upon  high  schools.  "We 
have  no  word  or  thought  of  disparagement  to  utter  with 
regard  to  them  and  the  many  noblq  men  engaged  in  them. 
The  truth  is  what  we  seek,  and  the  petty  spirit  of  rivalry  and 
jealousy  should  be  laid  aside  in  the  discussion  of  so  vital  a 
question^  As  already  stated,  higher  institutions  as  provided  for 
in  the  first  Puritan  school  law,  failed  in  New  England.  Similar 
attempts  at  the  west  have,  on  the  whole,  no  better  record. 
"  The  usual  influence  of  high  schools,"  says  Pres.  King,  ''  is 
to  turn  their  students  into  active  life,  while  that  of  the 
academy  is  to  turn  them  into  the  higher  course  of  college." 

The  results  reached  by  the  general  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  higher  education  by  the  state,  are  about  these :  That  the 
people  should  be  taxed  only  for  common  schools ;  that  costly 
edifices  and  appointments,  to  b^  enjoyed  by  only  the  few  be 
provided  by  the  individual ;  that  only  a  small  per  centage  pass 
on  to  the  high  school — one  in  sixty  of  the  youth  in  Ohio,  one 
in  a  hundred  in  some  of  the  states — that  the  higher  education 
18  better  and  at  less  cost  in  the  private  schools — that  each 
high  school  pupil  costs,  on  an  average,  through  the  country, 
$60  a  year — double  the  tuition  in  private  schools — in  Chicago, 
$75,  and  in  Springfield,  111.,  $66  per  scholar,  while  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  expense  of  Polytechnic  schools  by  the  state,  it  has 
cost  the  people  of  Michigan,  ten  thousand  dollars  for  every  one 
of  the  thirty  graduates  of  her  agricultural  college,  and  not  one  of 
them  is  engaged  in  farming.  The  logic  of  these  facts  is  irresisti- 
ble. The  tax-payers  will  soon  cease  to  look  upon  such  impracti- 
cable enterprises  with  favor,  and  the  wonderful  hallucinations 
about  people's  colleges  and  universities  will  vanish,  leaving  ns 
richer  in  experience  than  in  the  means  of  adequate  education. 
Ultimately,  the  instruction  and  management  of  these  institu- 
tions— the  whole  work  of  the  higher  education  of  those  who 
are  to  be  leaders  in  society — will  fall  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
Christian  churches,  where  it  properly  belongs.  The  prudent 
are  already  forecasting  the  future  and  providing  for  it.  Other 
denominations  are  diligently  seeking  to  meet  their  wants  by 
the  establishment  of  preparatory  schools.    What  is  to  prevent 
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the  members  of  our  association  giving  immediate  and  personal 
attention  to  this  important  work  until  an  academy  is  founded 
in  every  one  of  our  district  associations  ?  Our  colleges  would 
at  once  feel  the  impetus  of  the  movement  lifting  them  to  a 
higher  position.  The  objection  has  been  raised  that  means 
and  pupils  would  be  wanting  to  sustain  such  schools.  When 
has  Providence  left  a  work,  clearly  of  public  necessity,  to  lan- 
guish and  die,  if  entered  upon  in  faith?  On  every  side  are 
indications  of  a  rising  desire  for  such  a  movement.  One  place 
reports  $10,000  ready  for  an  academy,  and  other  subscriptions 
of  thousands  and  hundreds.  ^^  Pos^untur  quia  md&nturP 
The  glorious  history  of  the  past  will  be  repeated  in  the  future. 
What  has  been  done  for  the  academies  of  Xew  England  will 
be  done  for  those  at  the  West.  The  great  Christian  heart  of 
America  beats  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  AUeghanies,  and 
always  beats  true  to  the  cause  of  Christian  learning.  Witness 
Whipple  Academy,  at  Jacksonville,  111.  The  trustees  of  Illi- 
nois College  had  long  desired  the  complete  separation  of  the 
college  from  the  preparatory  department.  In  making  their 
first  experiment  they  looked  to  the  high  school  of  Jackson- 
ville, in  which  the  classics  were  taught.  But  this  failing  to 
meet  their  wants  in  preparing  students  for  college,  they 
resolved  to  establish  an  academy.  No  sooner  was  the  noble 
purpose  made  known  than  a  benevolent  man,  whose  heart 
the  Lord  opened,  signified  his  willingness  to  give  $10,000  for 
the  object.  There  are  doubtless  other  Whipples  or  Willistons 
in  the  West  waiting  the  development  of  the  requisite  faith 
and  action  on  the  part  of  the  natural  guardians  of  our  temples 
of  science  and  religion.  Says  an  experienced  educator  in 
Illinois :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  a  mass  or  an  organization  of 
men,  desirous  to  honor  Christ  through  consecrated  education, 
can  find  no  field  so  promising  as  to  equip  and  endow  prepar- 
atory schools.  Till  such  schools  exist,  the  college,  however 
well  manned  and  endowed,  must  languish." 

It  has  been  fondly  hoped  and  devoutly  prayed  for,  that  the 
memories  of  this  Jubilee  year  would  so  awaken  all  who  are 
iu  the  royal  succession  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  the  grandeur 
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of  the  heritage  bequeathed  to  them,  as  to  lead  them  to  do 
something  grateful  for  the  past,  something  useful  for  the 
present,  and  something  pregnant  with  hope  for  the  future. 

This  something,  we  submit,  is  the  establishment  throughout 
our  bounds  of  that  Puritan  institution — the  Academy. 


ARTICLE  VI. 
BRIEF  NOTES   ON    COMMENTARIES. 

Alfokd's  Gbeek  Testament. — We  begin  with  this  work 
because  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  modern  English 
contributions  to  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  combines  a  variety  of  excellences  that  are  seldom  com- 
bined. It  is  the  result  achieved  by  careful  scholarship,  gov- 
erned by  English  good  sense,  working  laboriously,  and  upon 
a  wide  range  of  the  best  materials.  Individual  treatises  may 
surpass  it  in  detail,  and  in  each  particular  direction ;  yet  as  a 
whole  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  for  a  Biblical  stu- 
dent's library — one  of  the  few  to  be  mentioned  first  and 
without  hesitation.  The  same  amount  of  money  (now  about 
$30  to  $35,  we  believe),  can  not  be  better  expended  on  works 
relating  to  the  New  Testament,  than  by  buying  Alford's  last 
edition.  It  has  now  reached  the  sixth  edition  of  Vol  I ;  the 
fifth  edition  of  Vol.  II ;  and  we  believe  the  fourth  and  third 
respectively  of  the  other  two  volumes.  These  difibrent  edi- 
tion^ correspond  more  nearly  than  would  bo  supposed.  The 
earlier  volumes  have  been  more  often  elaborated,  because 
they  were  the  experimental  ones,  and  because  certain  mate- 
rials were  accessible  in  the  later  ones  that  were  not  in  the 
earlier.  All  have  now  been  corrected  by  the  use  of  the 
Sinaitic  Codex,  and  the  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  Vati- 
can.    Some  of  the  qualities  that  mark  the  work,  are 

L    A  beautiful  and  singularly  correct  typography.     The 
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face  of  tlie  page,  with  its  diverse  type,  both  Greek  and  English, 
is  a  delight  to  the  eye.  The  printing  is  done  with  a  correct- 
ness, which,  considering  the  complicated  nature  of  the  work, 
is  admirable.  If  not  immaculate,  it  is  surj)risingly  accurate; 
— in  strong  contrast  with  the  American  edition  of  volume  first 
II.  A  revised  Greek  text.  Alford  has  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  weighing  evidences  for  diverse  readings,  and  has 
had  occasion  in  his  later  editions,  considerably  to  modify 
both  his  methods  and  his  results.  He  is  not  like  Tischendorf, 
an  original  examiner  of  manuscripts  to  any  considerable  extent^ 
but  uses  chiefly  the  material  furnished  by  others.  The  two 
processes  are  quite  distinct.  The  judgment  of  Dean  Alford, 
although  not  carrying  the  weight  of  Tischendorf 's,  or  Tre- 
gelle's  name,  will  command  general  respect  There  is  a  gen- 
eral concurrence  with  the  text  of  Tischendorf,  although  the 
the  latter,  in  his  eighth  edition,  has  shown  himself  much  more 
inclined  to  deviate  from  the  received  text  or  the  strength  of 
the  earlier  witnesses.  In  this  light,  Alford  may  be  called  more 
conservative ;  although  Tischendorf  might  perhaps  argue  that 
he  himself  is  more  truly  so.  Both  give  us  a  simpliiied  text; 
clearer  of  repetitions  and  superfluous  words.  This,  indeed, 
is  one  chief  result  of  modern  Biblical  text-criticism,  to  find 
the  sense  just  as  clearly,  but  more  tersely  and  sharply  given. 
On  comparing  the  third  chapter  of  John  (taken  at  random), 
as  given  both  by  Alford  and  Tischendorf,  out  of  some  twelve 
slight  deviations  from  the  received  text  recognized  by  Tisch- 
endorf, we  find  that  Alford  has  nine,  and  in  two  of  the  re- 
mainder, possibly  it  admits  of  a  question  which  is  right.  On 
the  chief  variations  of  importance  they  usually  coincide,  as 
in  omitting  verse  fourth,  and  the  last  five  (Greek)  words  of 
verse  third,  in  John  fifth,  and  in  accepting  oq  for  6ed<:.  1  Tim, 
iii,  16,  eta  So  in  John  i,  18,  where  Tregelles  reads  "  God  " 
for.  "  Son,"  Tischendorf  and  Alford  both  retain  the  common 
reading,  though  the  latter  prints  it  as  more  than  usually 
doubtful  ;*  and  in  Mark  iii,  29,  where  both  (and  Tregelles) 

♦Both  proceed  on  Internftl  pounds  to  a  considerate  extent,  and  on 
patristic  testimony,  againM  both  the  8inaUic  and  the  Vattean,  as  well  at 
CodiceSf  C.  L.  88,  and  the  Peshito  ycrsion* 
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read  dfiapnj/naTOf:  for  xptinta^.  Some  times,  however,  they  dif- 
fer on  texts  of  some  moment,  as  where  Tischendorf  drops  and 
Alford  retains  the  words  "  and  of  tables."  Mark  vii,  4 ;  also 
on  Acts  XX,  28,  where  Alford  reads  "  God"  with  the  received 
text,  and  Tischendorf  reads  "the  Lord;"  but  where  Alford 
thonght  donbtfiil  is  supported  by  the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican 
manuscript,  as  well  as  the  Vulgate  and  Syraic  versions.  But 
this  topic  is  too  broad  to  pursue  in  detail.  It  is  sufficient  that 
Alford  gives  a  well  considered  text  with  thoughtful  reasons  for 
it,  while  no  one  set  of  decisions  is  ultimate.  If  not  the  very 
best  text,  it  is  a  judicious  approximation.  We  like  the  cau- 
tious spirit  that  governs  his  decisions.  If  it  does  not  carry 
the  weight  of  Tischendorf 's  name,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  Tischendorf  has  differed  greatly  from  himself  in  succes- 
sive editions,  and  that  his  (eighth  is  greatly  modified  from  even 
his  twelfth.  In  the  four  gospels  alone  he  has  made  ten  closely 
printed  18mo.  pages  of  changes.  And,  according  to  Scrive- 
ner's statement,  his  seventh  edition  (1859),  differed  from  his 
edition  of  1849,  in  1292  readings,  of  which  595  were  restora- 
tions of  a  received  textj  which  had  been  abandoned  by  him 
in  1849.  And  though  Scrivener  has  still  called  him  "the  first 
Biblical  critic  in  Europe,"  we  should  feel  a  more  settled  con- 
fidence even  in  his  opinions,  had  they  been  somewhat  less 
changeable,  or  did  we  know  that  we  had  reached  his  ultimate 
decision. 

III.  A  list  of  the  manuscript  authorities  for  the  reading. 
This  is  less  complete  than  that  of  Tischendorf  or  Tr^elles, 
not  aiming  at  such  Inllness  as  to  give  various  readings  that 
are  merely  capricious  and  manifestly  blundering.  But  in 
general  he  gives  the  elements  of  a  fair  decision.  His  table 
has  two  conveniences ;  it  is  more  readily  caught  by  the  eye 
on  account  of  its  arrangement,  condensation  and  English 
form ;  and  it  usually  states  authorities  on  both  sides.  Occa- 
sionally he  discusses  the  reading  at  length,  if  specially  impor- 
tant    For  most  students  it  is  sufficient. 

IV.  A  very  valuable  set  of  Introductions  to  the  several 
books  of  the  New  Testament.     It  is  difficult  to  find  the  topics 
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discussed  so  completely,  and  yet  so  compendiously  and  con- 
veniently as  in  these  Introductions.  The  various  arguments 
are  given,  and  authorities  cited.  The  author's  views  usually 
carry  the  weights  of  candor  and  sound  critical  judgment. 
And  when  the  reader  dissents  from  his  conclusion,  the  mate- 
rials are  in  his  hands — usually  the  latest  materials.  In  con- 
nexion with  these  Introductions  is  found  a  very  full  account 
of  the  critical  apparatus,  and  an  important  statement  of  the 
principles  of  textual  criticism. 

V.  A  pains-taking  collection  of  marginal  references.  These 
references  form  a  very  important  part  of  the  critical  appara- 
tus. They  refer  not  to  subject  matter  of  the  text,  but  to  ver- 
bal and  idiomatic  usages.  Questions  of  construction,  and  of 
the  usage  of  words,  both  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Septua- 
gint,  the  Apocrypha,  Josephus  and  Philo,  and  sometimes 
Xenophon.  They  are  thus  an  important  aid  in  translation 
and  interpretation ;  very  frequently  also  in  the  line  of  evi- 
dences. Thus  in  the  Apocalypse,  one  of  the  best  confirma- 
tions of  the  clear  historical  testimony  to  Jolm's  authorship,  is 
found  in  the  constant  and  delicate  resemblance  in  his  use  of 
language  thus  brought  to  view.  As  it  is  much  more  subtile, 
BO  it  is  much  deeper  and  more  mighty  than  the  superficial 
counter-aspect  of  the  solecisms  and  broken-constructions 
which  abound. 

VI.  A  scholarly,  thoughttul  and  reverent  exposition.  The 
editor,  himself  a  scholar,  has  faithfully  used  all  accessible 
modern  scholarship,  with  a  sound  discernment  and  a  reverent 
spirit.  His  range  of  study  has  been  a  broad  one,  and  espe- 
cially, has  centered  upon  the  best  sources.  He  manifests  no 
ambition  to  originate  or  to  advocate,  but  rather  to  adjudicate. 
And  we  are  not  so  much  impressed  with  his  own  independent 
scholarship  or  acumen,  as  his  power  of  weighing  wisely  the 
suggestions  of  other  acute  and  scholarly  men.  He  draws  very 
quietly  upon  those  two  princes  of  scholarship,  Meyer  and 
De  Wette,  though  often  dissenting,  largely  employs  Stier, 
Trench,  Tholuck,  Liicke,  Olshausen,  shows  much  considera- 
tion for  the  views  of  Ellicott,  often  more  real  than  apparent, 
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and  cites  Bleck,  Hofinann,  Winer,  and  others,  with  many  of 
the  best  quotations  from  the  fathers.  The  result  is  condensed 
into  brief  compass,  with  only  the  necessary  display  of  authori- 
ties, where  it  is  needed.  On  the  more  important  disputed 
passages,  his  statement  of  different  views  and  authorities  is 
often  very  complete  as  compact  and  therefore  helpful.  Thus, 
his  condensed  account  of  the  "  Logos,"  in  the  first  chapter  of 
John,  is  an  excellent  Epitome ;  so  his  account  of  the  "  preach- 
ing to  the  spirits  in  prison,"  and  his  whole  exposition  of  the 
Apocalypse  from  the  Introduction  onward.  Perhaps  the  gos- 
pels are  naturally  the  strongest  portion  of  his  exposition.  Yet 
other  books  are  very  ably  handled ;  e.  g.^  the  book  of  Romans, 
and  of  Galatians.  His  whole  treatment  of  the  Apocalypse, 
both  in  its  positive  and  its  negative  aspects,  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation.  No  student  can  use  Alford  without 
being  incited  to  sober  views  and  scholarly  methods,  and  no 
one  author,  in  our  judgment,  has  done  so  much  to  diffuse 
sound  principles  of  interpretation  among  English  and  Ameri- 
can students  as  Dean  Alford.  He  inculcates  judicious  views 
of  Scripture  symbolism  and  typology,  of  prophecy  and  its 
interpretation,  of  the  employment  of  Old  Testament  quota- 
tions, and  of  the  mis-named  "  double  use."  He  rejects  forced 
constructions,  "  hendiadys,"  alleged  substitutions  of  one  word 
for  another,  and  loose  definitions.  He  recognizes  nice  distinc- 
tions, grammatical  and  lexicographal,  makes  a  strong  point  of 
scope  and  connexion,  and  aims  fairly  to  follow  the  written 
word.  He  scorns  all  wrenchings  of  texts  for  controversial 
purposes;  emphatically  declaring, — Episcopalian  though  he 
is, — that  in  Acts  xx,  28,  "the  English  version  has  hardly 
dealt  fairly  in  rendering  ^  overseers ;'  whereas  the  word  ought 
then  and  in  all  other  places  to  have  been  bishops,  ihxit  Hie  fact 
of  elders  a/iid  bishops  having  been  originally  and  apostoU- 
colly  synonymous^  might  be  apparent  to  the  ordinary  English 
reader,  which  now  it  is  not."     (The  italics  are  his). 

While  a  writer  who  covers  so  wide  a  field  will  naturally  be 
surpassed  on  individual  portions  of  it  by  monographs  of  other 
authors,  e.  g.^  Hackett  on  Acts,  Alexander  on  Mai-k,  etc.,  still 
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Buch  a  work  has  the  advantages  of  relative  completeness,  and 
of  consistency,  as  well  as  compactness.  And  on  individual 
books  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  study  a  unified  and  well-con- 
sidered, if  condensed,  view  than  to  wade  through  the  frag- 
mentary presentation  of  conflicting  commentators,  sometimes 
bound-up  between  the  same  covers,  but  not  reduced  to  any 
higher  and  central  unity.  A  wise  course  is  to  own  such  a 
work  as  this,  and  to  strengthen  it  on  such  parts  as  we  have 
means  and  occasion,  by  the  addition  of  other  sinsjle  treatises. 

We  can  not  close  this  brief  notice  without  indicating  some 
defects.  In  one  or  two  instances,  {e.  ^.,  on  John  ii,  5,)  the 
author  indulges  in  unfounded  and  unwise  and  narrow  flings 
at  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks.  We  think  some 
of  his  statements  on  the  Sabbath  question  are  flippant.  Such 
things,  however,  are  exceptional.  But  a  more  serious  objec- 
tion is  his  confused  view  of  inspiration,  and  his  excessive 
readiness  to  concede  discrepancies  where  none  exist.  Appa- 
rently he  fails  also  to  recognize  the  difference  between  the 
revelation  of  truth  directly  from  God,  and  the  inspiration 
which  infallibly  qualifies  the  messenger  to  communicate  God's 
message,  whether  it  consists  of  newly  revealed  truth,  or  of 
historic  facts,  otherwise  known  to  the  writer,  or  of  whatever 
other  contents.  He  does  not  see  that  inspiration  may  be  "  dy- 
namical" and  not  "mechanical;"  that  it  may  be  even 
"  plenary,"  if  you  please,  that  is  complete,  and  not  consist  in 
"  verbal "  dictation  from  without.  It  is  the  same  confusion 
in  which  many  young  ministers  and  licentiates  seem  to  be  en- 
tangled. 

At  the  same  time,  with  all  Alford's  sound  orthodoxy  in 
general,  and  freedom  from  German  impugnings  of  Scripture 
veracity,  he  is  far  too  ready  to  carp  at  the  "  harmonists,"  and, 
in  his  excess  of  fairness,  to  admit  contradictions  where  no 
court  of  justice  under  the  same  circumstances  would  find 
them.  The  idea  that  an  incomplete  narrative  is  thereby  in 
conflict  with  one  which  gives  all  the  facts  {e.  g.  the  mention 
of  one  blind  man,  contradictory  to  the  mention  of  two),  he 
continually  rules  out  both  in  theory  and  practice.    And  yet 
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he  is  continnall J  falling  into  this  open  pit.  He  will  tell  nB 
that  here  is  an  irreconcilable  discrepancy,  and  add  in  the 
same  connexion  that  if  all  the  circumstances  were  known,  no 
doubt  the  several  narratives  would  all  be  found  correct.  Thus 
in  his  Prolegomena  (p.  23)  and  elsewhere,  repeatedly  in  sub- 
stance ;  he  speaks  of  "  variations  and  consequently  inaccura- 
cies," and  he  magnifies  this  matter  in  regard  to  the  narrative 
of  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  (Matt,  xxviii,  and  John 
xix,  14) ;  but  is  constrained  to  admit  after  all,  that  the  several 
narratives  are  "  fragmentary,"  and  that  "  much  that  is  now 
dark  might  b^  explained,  were  the  facts  themselves  in  their 
order  of  occurrence,  before  us  "  (on  John  xix,  1)  ;  and  "  could 
we  be  put  in  complete  possession  of  aU  the  details  as  they 
happened^  each  account  would  find  its  justification,"  (on  Matt, 
xxvi,  70).  In  one  instance  the  account  of  Peter's  denial,  he 
has  manfully  retracted  from  the  statement  of  his  first  edition, 
and  pointed  out  its  "  fallacy."  This  case  is  perhaps  one  of 
those  most  in  point.  Other  persons  have  alleged  the  fuller 
account  given  by  Mark,  as  a  contradiction  of  that  by  Matthew ; 
"  before  the  cock  shall  crow,"  and  "  before  the  cock  shall 
crow  twice;"  whereas  the  second  is  only  the  minute  and 
complete  statement  of  the  same  fact  of  the  denial.  Alexan- 
der's simple  solution  will  stand  good  against  all  objections. 
"  Before  the  cock  shall  crow  twice,"  i,  e.y  at  the  usual  time, 
first  about  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  then  a  few  hours  later, 
these  being  the  familiar  limits  of  the  third  watch,  called  cock- 
crowing.  As  the  second  cock-crow  was  the  one  most  com- 
monly observed  and  reckoned  as  a  note  of  time,  the  same 
division  of  the  night  may  be  defined  by  saying  before  the  cock- 
crow {i.  e.y  in  the  morning),  which  is  the  form  of  expression 
actually  here  employed  in  all  the  other  gospels.  The  difier- 
ence  is  the  same  as  saying  before  the  bell  ringa^  and  before  the 
second  bell  rings  (for  church  or  dinner),  the  reference  being 
in  both  expressions  to  the  last  and  most  important  signal  to 
which  the  first  is  only  a  preliminary.  The  existence  of  the 
latter,  though  expressly  mentioned  only  in  the  last  phrase,  is 
not  excluded  by  the  first,  and,  if  previously  known,  may  be 
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considered  as  included  in  it."  In  other  words,  as  Alford  him- 
self admits,  one  gives  the  statement  in  its  substance,  and 
meaning,  and  admits  three  times  before  the  (chief)  cock-crow- 
ing ;  the  other  in  its  cmnpleie  and  exact  form ;  three  times 
before  the  second  cock-crowing.  Mark  also  gives  tlie  details 
of  the  narrative  to  conform  to  the  exactness  of  his  quotation. 
That  is  all.  And  this  defence  runs  through  the  gospel.  But 
though  Alford,  in  his  general  admission,  sets  aside  all  his  par- 
ticular objections,  the  total  impression  is  unfortunate  and 
unfounded.  It  needs  especial  watchfulness  in  these  days 
of  loose  theology  and  free  cavil.  We  regret  that  a  work  so 
excellent  should  be  marred  by  a  defect  so  grave. 
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The  American  Colleges  and  the  American  Public.  By  Noah  Porter, 
D.D.,  Professor  in  Yale  Collejje.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Charles  C.  Chat- 
field  &  Co.,  Western  News  Co.,  Caicago.    Pp.  285, 12mo. 

All  Christendom  is,  in  these  days,  agitated  with  the  discoFsion  of  ques- 
tions pertainir  g  to  educatifm.  Good  will  come  of  this  dipcussion.  It  is  all 
the  more  hopeful  because  it  takes  in  the  whole  rnnge  of  institutions  from 
the  primary  H;hool  to  the  university.  The  problem  is  how  best  xo  give 
some  education  to  all,  and  at  the  same  time,  carry  the  culture  of  a  few  to 
the  highest  point.  It  is  but  natural  that  in  the  first  heat  of  these  discus- 
sions, colleges  and  the  college  system  of  education  should  be  violently 
assailed.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  eminence  which  these  institutions 
have  held  in  our  country;  partly  to  a  conservative  spirit  inherent  in  them 
which  resbts  innovations,  and  tends  to  make  their  methods  too  fixed  and 
stationary  for  this  progressive  world,  and  yet  more  to  the  "  cui  bono''  spirit, 
and  the  undue  conceit  for  novelties  which  animate  many  who,  with  nar- 
row and  partial  views,  put  themselves  forward  in  these  discussions.  These 
assaults  have  no  doubt  been  stimulated  by  the  ordeal  to  which  the  old 
English  universities  have  recently  been  subjected,  it  being  supposed  that 
the  objections  brought  against  those  institutions  apply  with  equal  force  to 
our  colleges. 

These  assaults  upon  American  colleges  have  not  been  without  eflfect. 
The  value  of  a  thorough  collegiate  education  has  been  depreciated  in  the 
public  estimation,  and  the  number  of  young  men  seeking  such  an  educa- 
tion proportionately  diminished.  Tnis  appears  quite  cleariy  from  statistics 
presenttd  in  a  recent  report  of  President  Barnard  to  the  Trustees  of  Colum- 
bia College.  From  his  tubles  made  up  by  an  examination  of  college  cata- 
logues for  the  last  thirty  years,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  students  from 
all  New  England  attending  any  of  the  colleges  of  the  country,  was  not 
materially  greaier  in  1869  than  in  1838,  while  the  population  of  that  sec- 
tion was  increased  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  For  the  whole  country,  while 
the  number  of  collegiate  institutions  has  been  increase*?,  the  proportion  of 
young  men  taking  a  full  course  of  liberal  study  has  steadily  declined  during 
the  same  period.  Out  of  the  number  of  persons  of  proper  age  and  capacity 
for  such  a  course  of  study,  there  were  actually  pursuing  it — 
In  1840,  one  iu  67. 
In  1860,  one  in  71. 
In  1868,  one  in  79. 

These  statistics  may  not  be  exact,  but  they  are  sufiiciently  so  to  confirm 
the  evidence  from  other  sources  to  the  general  fact  that  the  American  pub- 
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lie  does  not  regard  American  colleges  with  the  same  &yor  in  which  they 
were  formerly  held. 

Id  the  work  before  u?,  Profefsor  Porter  admits  this  fact,  and,  in  behalf  of 
the  American  colleger,  appears  before  the  American  public  to  present  '*  an 
explanation  and  definse  of  their  system  of  discipline  and  fitndy."  He 
shows  himself  an  able  champion  of  the  cause,  and  the  views  he  presents  are 
worthy  of  candid  consideration  by  all  who  would  form  a  correct  judgment 
on  the  question  involved.  The  Professor  refers  first  to  previous  agitations 
of  the  same  question^  and  the  cousequent  action  of  some  colleges  to  meet 
the  popular  demand  for  change.  He  then  notices  the  sources  and  occasions 
of  the  charges  now  brought  against  our  college  system,  showing  that  they 
come  largely  f^om  men  of  superficial  and  partial  views.  Then  he  proceeds, 
in  successive  chapters  to  treat  with  clearness  and  conciseness,  yet  fully  and 
exhaustively  of  "  The  Studies  of  the  American  Colleges,  the  Prescribed 
Curriculum,  Text-books  and  Lectures,  the  Enforcement  of  Fidelity,  the 
Evils  of  the  College  System  and  their  Remedies,  the  Common  Life  of  the 
College,  the  Dormitory  System,  the  Class  System,  Laws  and  Supervision, 
the  Religious  Character  of  Colleges,  the  Guardianship  and  Control  of  the 
College,  the  Relation  of  Colleges  to  one  Another,  the  Relation  of  Colleges 
to  Schools  of  Science  and  of  Educational  Progress  and  Reform." 

The  result  is  a  full,  almost  triumphant  vindication  of  the  leading  features 
of  that  system  of  higher  education  devised  in  and  for  our  country,  which 
makes  the  Ameriean  college,  peculiar  in  itself,  peculiar  also  and  especially 
valuable,  for  its  adaptation  to  the  spirit  and  constitution  of  a  free  Christian 
Rt*public  We  welcome  the  book  as  timely,  and  deserving  of  special  atten- 
tion. It  needs  only  that  tbe  views  so  clearly  and  fairly  expressed,  should 
be  apprehended  and  studied  by  the  public  to  secure  an  intelligent  verdict 
fEtvorable  to  the  colleges,  and  to  produce  a  speedy  reaction  from  the  ten- 
deucy  to  slight  this  form  of  hlcher  education.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  the  class  of  writers  and  lecturers,  known  as  dducaiianal  r€former$^  an^ 
particularly  that  the  many  self-educated  men  of  talent  and  good  sense  who 
are  connected  with  the  newspaper  press,  and  exert  a  great  influence  on 
popular  opinion,  would  give  this  little  book  a  careful  reading,  it  would 
correct  some  erroneous  Judgments,  remove  some  unwarranted  prejudices, 
bring  needed  support,  to  the  colleges,  and  help,  by  intelligent  and  friendly 
criticism,  to  secure  such  modificAtions  as  will  improve  their  methods  and 
extend  their  usefulness. 

We  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  clear  exposition  of  the  character  and 
aims  of  our  college  system  deeply  convinced  that  for  the  stability  of  our 
free  institutions  and  for  the  refinement  of  American  society,  there  is  needed 
among  our  people  a  much  larger  infusion  of  Just  the  kind  of  intellectual 
training  which  the  college  gives.  It  is  all  the  more  essential  because  of 
the  imperious  demands  which  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  age  make  for 
another  style  of  education  esteemed  more  practical  The  polytechnic  or 
scientific  school  is  a  necessity  of  the  times.  But  as  this  necessity  is  met, 
all  the  more  necessary  is  the  work  of  the  college  with  the  leaders  of  society 
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by  a  broad,  generous  culture,  to  deYeloi>e  all  tbe  powers  of  the  mind,  to 
cultivate  tbe  love  of  learuiug  for  its  own  sake,  to  settle  great  principles  of 
truth  and  right  for  any  application,  and  so  to  keep  lifting  the  ihoughts  and 
aims  of  men  above  the  low  range  of  mere  material  pursuits  for  present  use 
and  immediate  profit.  The  two  kinds  of  education  are  distinct.  Thejr 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  rivals  of  each  other.  Neither  can  be  made  a 
substitute  for  the  other.  All  our  practical  msn  can  not  probably  have  the 
benefit  of  a  college  education ;  but  let  as  many  as  possible  secure  it.  They 
will  be  all  the  better  mechanics,  engineers,  merchants  and  scientists  for  the 
liberalizing  effect  of  the  college  training,  and  they  will  come  to  the  practical 
work  of  the  world  with  a  spirit  and  an  aim  to  ennoble  it  all,  and  link  it 
with  all  that  bears  most  directly  on  the  welfare  of  men  as  the  spiritual 
immortal  creatures  of  God. 

The  reading  of  this  book  has  impressed  us  also  with  another  thous^ht. 
It  is  that  in  order  to  raise  the  ideas  of  the  **  AmericAU  Public**  to  a  just 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  college  work,  that  work  itaelf  must  be  made 
more  distinct  and  magnified  for  its  own  sake,  notwithstanding  whit  Profes- 
sor Porter  says  in  justification  of  the  tendency  of  things  at  Yale  to  develope 
a  complete  university,  and  much  as  we  rejoice  in  all  the  growth  and 
enlargement  of  our  **  Alma  Mater,"  we  can  not  resist  the  conviction  that  for 
the  true  eMege  discipline,  the  newest  changes  are  working  unfavorably.  It 
is  to  be  apprehended  either  that  the  college  will  be  overshadowed  by  the 
scientific  and  professional  departments,  so  as  to  fall  into  a  subordinate  place, 
or  that  the  students  of  the  college  will  be  made  university  students,  and 
either  break  away,  or  be  set  free  iVom  the  restraints  necessary  to  the  period 
and  the  processes  of  true  college  culture.  In  either  case  the  work  of  the 
college  as  such  will  be  marred.  There  seems  to  be  especial  danger  that  the 
healthful,  moral  and  religious  inflaences  in  the  college  will  be  weakened 
and  overborne.  Some  are  confident  in  the  assertion  that  these  results  are 
already  apparent 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  turn  to  the  younger  colleges  (so-called)  of 
the  newer  parts  of  our  country,  we  see  a  similar  cause  working,  in  another 
direction,  like  results.    With  most  of  these  institutions,  tne  proper  college- 
work  seems  very  small    Students  of  both  sexes,  all  ages  and  of  almost 
every  grade  above  that  of  the  primaiy  school  are  gathered  in  great  num- 
bers.   The  larger  part  are  pursuing  courses  of  study  which  do  not  touch, 
or  contemplate  anything  of  college  discipline.    The  work  is  mainly,  at  best, 
but  the  work  of  an  academy.    A  few  are  held  in  connection  with  the  insti- 
tution on  what  is  called  the  college  course.    But  even  in  Oberlin  College, 
these  count  but  one  out  of  ten  of  the  whole  number.    Meantime,  all  have 
a  conceit  of  themselves  as  members  of  college.    The  people,  generally,  so 
understand  it,  and  the  peculiar  distinction  and  value  of  a  genuine  collega 
training  is  not  apprehended. 

So,  the  tendency  is  strong  everywhere  to  group  together  different  kinds 
of  education,  we  think,  to  the  detriment  of  all  In  time,  the  mischievous 
effect  will  appear.    We  are,  probably,  old  fogies  on  this  subject;  but  we 
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can  not  help  it.  For  the  more  we  study  this  tendency  of  the  times,  the 
more  strong  and  settU^d  is  our  conviction  that  the  best  interests  of  higher 
education  all  over  the  land  are  suffering  for  the  lack  of  proper  distinctions 
between  things  that  differ.  The  three  institutions,  the  academy,  the  college 
and  the  university  are  needed  for  the  competent  results.  Each  should 
stand  by  itself,  in  its  own  place,  doing  its  own  work  and  magoifying  that 
specific  work  to  the  utmost.  Each. wilt  then  be  the  true  helper  of  the 
others,  and  their  combined  influence  will  be  steady  and  constant  for  the 
promotion  of  iDtelligeiice,  virtue  and  religion  generally.  We  shall  not 
greatly  err  if  we  give  the  college  as  centi-al  between  the  other  two  the  place 

of  first  importance. 

I 

A  Critical  Greek  and  English  Concordance  of  the  New  Testament. 
Prepared  by  C  F.  Hudson,  under  ihe  direriioii  of  H.  L.  Hastings.  Re- 
vised and  completed  by  Ezra  Abbot.  LL.D.  Boston:  Scriptural  Tract 
Society.    Pp.  510.    18  mo.    Price  $2.50. 

A  volume  that  meets  a  long-felt  want.  Bruder*s  admirable  concordance 
U  ownetl  by  only  here  and  there  a  scholar,  is  expensive  aud  hardly  portable. 
Bagster's  condensed  coucordance  lacks  some  desirable  qualities.  The  Eog- 
lisbman's  Greek  Concordance  has  had  a  wide  sate,  but  is  bulky  aud  some- 
what co.<»tly.  A  smaller  concordance,  printed  not  long  since  in  Germany,  is 
scarcely  known  in  this  country. 

This  work  of  Mr.  Hudson  is  the  result  of  patient  and  careful  labor, 
prompted  by  the  sense  of  want,  and  aided  by  valuable  suggestions  from 
Mr.  Abbnt.  1.  It  is  conveniently  small,  while  the  type  is  good  and  clear. 
2.  It  is  greatly  condensed  by  giving  only  the  reference  without  the  text* 
8.  It  has  the  great  c«)nvenience  of  showing  the  English  renderings,  classi- 
fied. 4.  It  gives,  in  each  case  of  importance,  the  critical  readings  of  Gries- 
bach,  Lachmanu,  Tischcndorf,  and  Tregelles,  as  well  as  the  variations  of  the 
Sinaitic  manuscripts.  5.  It  enables  the  English  reader  to  trace  each  word 
to  its  Greek  original  and  connexions.  Though  in  many  processes  of  inves- 
tigation it  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  the  passages  spread  before  the  eye, 
it  is  never  indispensable  and  frequently  unimponant  And  while  the  com- 
pactness and  cheapness  of  this  volume  give  it  great  advantages  for  general 
use,  probably  for  nine  pers  ms  out  of  ten  it  will  be  quite  suflicient,  and  for 
the  remaining  persons  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  Would  that  Mr.  Hudson 
had  always  been  as  well  employed  upon  the  Scriptures. 

In  these  remarks  we  assume,  what  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  and  no 
time  to  test,  tne  correctness  of  the  book.  We  think  it,  however,  a  serious 
mistake  to  make  so  much  parade  of  Griesbach  and  his  conjectures.  From 
the  seven  different  modes  in  which  he  is  quoted,  the  uninformed  readc  r 
would  judge  that  his  readings  were  far  the  most  important  of  all.  As 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  now  of  little  value.  Griesbach  rendered  eminent 
services  in  systematizing  and  settling  the  principles  of  text  criticism,  and 
showed  much  tact  in  applying  those  principles,  and  often  much  felicity  iu 
conjecture.  But  (1)  he  was  often  capricious  and  audacious,  advancing  con- 
jectures founded  on  no  evidence ;  and  (2)  he  lacked  some  of  the  most 
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important  manuscript.  A  critical  edition  pnblislied  sixty-fire  years  ago  is  a 
little  like  a  chennstry  thirty-five  years  old — a  curiosity  more  than  an 
authority.  In  weighing  authorities,  Griesbach  may  almost  be  counted  out. 
The  volame  deserves  better  paper.    We  predict  for  ii  a  wide  sale. 

The  Hebraist's  Vadb  Mecum;  a  first  attempt  at  a  complete  verbal  index 
to  the  cot.tentsof  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Scriptures.  Arrangi^d  accord- 
ing to  Gmmmar.  Londou :  GroombridKc  and  Love.  New  Yurli: 
John  B<»yd,  169  South  Avenue.     Pp.  646,  800.    Price  $5.40. 

Though  this  excellent  work  has  been  some  time  before  the  public,  it  W(  11 
dt'serves  to  be  pressed  again  upon  the  attention  of  Hebrew  scholars.  The 
modei^t  (-ditor,  G.  V.  Wigram,  gives  an  account  of  singular  care  and  labor 
to  insure  accuracy  and  completeness,  so  that  in  the  first  eight  pages  seven 
corrections  and  ten  additions  were  made  upon  Fuvrst's  great  work.  The 
volume  is  made  convenient  in  size  by  giving  only  the  references,  without 
quoting.  At  the  same  time  it  is  more  complete  than  the  larger  and  costly 
Hebrew  concordances.  We  have  in  some  instances  found  it  peculiarly  use- 
ful, because  containing  the  monosyllabic  panicles  which  were  not  to  be 
found  in  other  works,  and  which  sometimes  are  of  special  importance  to 
investigate.  The  fundamental  or  prevailing  English  meaning  of  each  root 
18  given,  and  the  student  left  then  to  his  own  explanations.  We  hardly 
need  say  that  here  is  the  material  of  which  lexicons  are  made,  and  by 
which  lexicons  and  commentators  can  be  corrected.  Here  we  are  brought 
directly  to  the  sources  of  Hebrew  criticism.  A  concordance  so  compact 
and  comparatively  cheap  is  a  great  boon  to  the  cause  of  Hebrew  study  and 
Biblical  learning.  Few  persons  could  aflbrd  to  pay  twenty  dollars  or  more 
for  Fuerst's  splendid  work ;  and  if  they  have  it,  they  find  it  a  heavy  volame 
to  lift,  and  an  impracticable  volume  for  almost  any  trunk,— except  a  '*  Sara- 
toga,"— which  is  commonly  filled  with  difien  nt  literature.  So  great  is  the 
convenience  of  this  volume,  that  while  our  Fuerst  stands  at  our  feet  ready 
for  use  on  occasion,  we  more  commonly  leave  it  there  in  majestic  repose — 
like  some  heavy  ordnance  from  which  we  turn  to  a  revolver  or  a  breech- 
loading  rifle.  For  the  sake  of  Hebrew  and  Biblical  studies,  we  wish  a  wide 
circulation  to  the  **  Yade  Mecum." 

Words  and  Thetr  Uses,  Past  and  Present.  A  Study  of  the  English 
Language.  By  Richard  Grant  White.  Ntw  York:  Sheldon  &  Com- 
pany.   Chicago:    Cobb  Brothers.    Pp.438.    12  mo. 

The  editor  of  one  of  the  best  editions  of  Shakspeare  has  come  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  English  language.  His  Shakspeare  studies  were  a  good  stimu- 
lant and  preparation.  While  men  of  culture  can  not  fail  to  derive  valuable 
suffgestions  from  this  book,  the  great  mass  of  writers  and  speakers  exceed- 
ingly need  such  criticisms.  They  have  no  adequate  conception  of  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  instrument  they  abuse.  Ttiey  open  oysters  with  a  raz'ir  and 
behead  a  flea  with  a  broad  axe.  In  the  midst  of  slang  lecturers,  slang 
poems,  slang  editorials  and  slang  sermons, — the  Nasbys,  Twains,  BigelowB, 
BUlingses,  that  may  be  named,  and  others  that  may  not—it  becomes  neoes- 
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sary  once  in  a  while  to  take  our  bearings.  We  commend  this  yolame  to 
those  that  are  and  those  that  would  be  cultivated  in  the  use  of  a  noble  lan- 
guage. Even  where  it  may  be  hypercritical,  it  will  set  them  thiokiag  to 
good  purpose.  Let  them  read  carefully  the  chapters  on  Big  Words  for 
8m%U  Thoughts,  Misused  Words,  Style,  British  and  American  English,  Is 
being  done.  And  if  they  continue  to  talk  of  *'  Presidential  campaigns,**  and 
to  say  ** balance"  for  remainder,  "has  got*' for  has,  "portion**  for  part, 
"  resurrected,**  **  donate,**  etc.,  they  will  do  it  deliberately.  But  if  a  man  has 
a  drop  of  Irish  blood,  to  say  nothing  of  Dutch,  Scotch,  or  French,  we  de- 
spair of  his  learning  the  dis  inction  between  "  shall  **  and  "  will.**  He  will 
to  his  dying  day  hultate  Biddy *s  "  Will  I  spread  the  table,  ma*am?**  and 
"We  will  be  cold,  ma*am.*' 

Bible  Notes  for  Daily  Headers.  A  comment  on  Holy  Scripture.  By 
Ezra  M.  Hunt,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Author  of  "  Grace  Culture,**  etc.  New 
York :  Chas  Scribner  &  Co.  Chicago:  W.  G.  Holmes.  2  vols.  8  vo. 
Pp.  576,  and  794 

The  conception  of  this  commentary  is  a  good  one.  It  alms  to  give  In  the 
most  compact  form  such  an  explanation  of  the  whole  Bible  as  shall  unfold 
its  meaning  to  "daily  readers.**  It  omits  the  text,  makes  no  references  to 
expositors  and  almost  no  quotations,  and  uses  the  fewest  words  that  will 
convey  the  meaning.  The  author  in  his  Introduction,  however,  acknowl- 
edges his  abundant  indebtedness  to  the  best  modern  commentators  by 
name,  and  indicates  that  this  is  the  fVuit  of  many  years*  labor.  We  ought 
to  add  that  it  is  printed  on  large,  clear  type. 

The  commentary  is  written  in  a  devout  spirit,  and  with  thoroughly  evan- 
gelical views,  adopting  even  the  Old  School  view  of  our  relation  to  Adam, 
thus  (Rom.,  V.  13) :  "  Adam  was  the  representative  of  the  race,  and  being 
involved  in  sin  the  race  is  involved  with  him.  His  sin  is  made  over,  im- 
puted, counted  or  reckoned  as  theirs  because  he  is  their  agent,  their  father, 
their  natural  prototype,  their  federal  head,  their  representative.**  In 
exegetlcal  value  the  notes  vary  somewhat  with  the  helps  which  the  author 
used.  They  are  naturally  strongest  on  the  New  Testament,  and  especially 
the  gospels.  Tne  work  undertaken  is  a  great  and  a  difficult  one,  requiring 
not  only  the  highest  skill,  but  grea^r  learning.  We  judge  that  this  writer 
was  dependent  chiefly  upon  other  expositors,  and  in  cases  of  a  special  diffi- 
culty perhaps  at  a  loss  between  different  views.  The  general  spirit  of  the 
commentary  and  its  prevaihng  influence  upon  its  readers  are  probably  supe- 
rior to  its  ability  in  exposition.  We  should  hardly  resort  to  it  to  answet 
any  question  of  doubt  or  difficulty  or  even  to  know  what  is  the  most  accepted 
or  best  sustained  exposition.  The  author  probably  would  not  expect  it. 
Still  it  would  give  most  readers  a  far  more  intelligent  understanding  of 
God*s  word  than  they  now  have.  And  we  welcome  all  devout  endeavors 
to  promote  the  familiar,  intelligent  use  of  the  Scripturea 
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Thb  Psalms  :  Thkir  History,  Teachings,  and  Use.  By  WnxiAM  Bin- 
NiK,  D.  D.  London :  T.  Nelson  &  8ou8.  New  York:  John  Boyd,  109 
South  Avenue.    Pp.  400.    8  vo. 

Tbia  treatise  has  been  Dr.  Biunie's  "pleasant  companion  of  his  leisure 
hours  for  many  years."  He  has  eTidently  bestowed  upon  it  much  thought 
and  labor,  and  has  used  the  works  of  Hengst^nberg,  Hupfeld,  Delitzsch, 
and  other  able  scholars.  The  title  suflBciently  describes  the  contents.  While 
the  writer  does  not  attempt  to  exhaust  the  learning  of  the  theme,  nor  to 
probe  all  its  questions  to  the  bottom,  he  has  given  us  a  highly  judicious  and 
valuable  account  and  analysis  of  this  remarkable  group  df  compositions.  It 
is  H  g«K)d  book  on  a  magnificent  theme,  and  will  deepen  the  impres^iont 
and  exalt  the  conception  of  its  readers.  As  indications  of  the  writer*s  posi- 
tion, we  may  mention  that  with  Hengstenberg,  Delitzsch,  and  Ochler,  he 
maiutiiins  the  authenticity  of  the  titles  (against  De  Wette,  Ewald,  and 
others);  he  reckons  the  second,  twenty-second,  forty  fifth,  and  huodredand- 
tenih  psalms  as  directly  Messianic ;  the  8th,  18th,  85th,  41st,  55th,  60th, 
109tli,  as  typically  Messianic ;  the  16th  and  40ih  as  ** mystically  "  Messianic; 
he  finds  the  doctrine  of  immortal  life  plainly  uttered  in  psalms  16, 17,  78, 
49,  and  suggested  in  others ;  and  he  defends  the  rightfulness  of  the  so-called 
"  imprecatory*'  psalms. 

BiBLB  Thoughts  and  Themes.  The  Lessee  Epistles.  By  Hora- 
Tius  Bonar,  D.  D.  New  York:  Roberi  Carter  &  Bioihers.  Chicago : 
W.  G.  Holmes.    Pp.  437.    12  mo. 

The  Carters  have  previously  issued  a  similar  volume  by  the  same  author, 
and  with  the  same  characteristics.  In  this  volume  some  sixty-five  different 
texts  and  U^pics  are  subjects  of  t^rpe,  devout,  practical  meditation.  They 
seem  to  us  like  the  ef^sence  of  so  many  excellent  sermons — thoughtful  and 
spiritual  and  pungent  We  oLly  wish  there  were  more  of  si  ch  preaching. 
It  is  pleasant  to  believe  that  such  books  still  find  readers  enough  to  Justify 
their  publication.  The  number  will  increiise.  Stimulants  and  confec> 
tionery  must  sometime  give  way  to  food. 

Sermons  Preached  in  the  Eing^s  Weigh  Houpe  Chapel.  London. 
1829—1889.    By  T.  Binnet.    London :  Macmillan  &  Co.    Pp.  883. 

It  is  very  natural  to  read  the  lust  of  these  weighty  aud  thoughtful  dis- 
courses first,  and  those  preceding  in  the  light  of  it.  The  title  is  **  A  Forty 
Years'  Review."  Mr.  Binney*s  ministry  has  been  a  notable  arid  effertlve 
one.  FaeUe  princes  among  the  Congregational  preachers  of  London — if 
uot  among  all  London  preachers,  Spurgeon  alone  excepted, — possessing  a 
]  irge,  rich  nature,  and  great  power  of  imprepsiug  himself  upon  the  public 
mind,  aud  constantly  looked  to  and  appealed  to  for  aid  by  pul{  it  and  plat- 
form addresses,  in  every  good  work,  he  has  filled  a  large  place  in  the  relig^ 
ious  movements  of  forty  years  past  The  London  of  this  period  would  not 
be  London  with  Thomas  Binney  left  out.  A  man  of  ample  and  fatherly 
preaence,— a  **  front  of  Jove/*— somewhat  like  grand  Dr.  Guthrie's,  of  £din- 
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Imrgb,— a  noble  capacUy  of  kindliDg  atid  sweeping  thought,  a  jadgment 
and  gift  of  wisdom  touching  great  public  questions  and  intere^t-s  worthy 
of  large  honor  and  trust,  and  ununual  insight  and  foresight — these  were 
elements  of  protracted  and  eminent  UBefulnei^,  which  have  made  the 
**  Weigh  House  Chapel"  a  center  of  attraction  and  power. 

Some  of  these  sermons  arc  really  elaborate  treatises,  and  one  can  but 
wonder  how  they  were  ever  preached !  Was  it  in  the  fashion  of  old  New 
England  preachers,  pausing  where  convenient,  ^nd  beginning  at  the  n<'Xt 
service  with  the  next  *'head  ?'*  The  preacher  explains  that  they  were  not 
written  at  all  till  after  bt  ing  preached,  and  arc  now  expanded  abd  ampli- 
fied.*' They  are,  unqu*  stionalUy !  Two  of  them  extend  to  more  than  filty 
pa^es.  those  on  "  Salvation  by  Fire  and  Solvation  in  Fullness,"  and  on 
**  The  Law  our  Schoolmaster."  The  other  discourses  cover  respective  ly  8, 
(three  sermons)  9,  (two)  11,  12,  (two)  18,  16,  18,  22,  23,  29,  80,  81,  and  38 
pages.  Tiie  preacher  evidently  l)elieves  in  "cutting  the  C(  at  according  to 
the  cloth !"  in  sayiug  much  when  there  is  much  to  be  said,  and  little  when 
there  is  little  American  readers  will  be  struclc  by  the  eminent  Scriptural- 
ness  of  these  sermons.  They  are  v«  ry  rich  in  exhibitions  of  the  Word. 
Bible  language  and  Bible  exposition  abound  in  tht  m.  The  pre  acher^s  habit 
of  indicating  inspired  words  by  single  quotation  commas  shows  this  on 
every  page.  The  style  is  various— at  one  time,  as  a  note  explains,  intended 
to  be  heard,  "  as  if  the  book  were  speaking  lilce  a  man ;"  at  another  "  to  be 
read,  pondered,  studied,  because  the  man  had  spolcen  like  a  book." 

Many  of  these  sermous  show  Mr.  Binney^s  ability  in  d  mtrine.  The 
first :  **  The  Words  of  Jesus  and  what  Underlies  tbem,"  is  a  vigorous  asser- 
tion of  the  orthodox  crci  d  as  the  substance  of  our  Lord*s  teNcbing,  and  the 
answer  to  min^s  spiritual  qucstiouiugs.  The  fifth,  "Mt-n  in  understanding 
is  a  potent  plea  for  an  elevuted,  intelligent,  intellectnnl  piety."  The  wise 
preacher  evidently  Fpues  out  the  puling  talc  of  the  day  about  religion  cou- 
8i^tlng  in  feeling,  and  needing  no  Ihtology,  and  iusista,  instead,  upon 
deep  and  comprehensive  views  <if  truth  and  duty.  In  the  sixth  sermon, — 
"Natural  and  Revealed  Religion," — the  distinction  between  the  two  is 
sharply  set  forth,  and  illustrated  by  Paul's  teaching  at  Athens,  at  Thessa- 
lunica,  and  at  Corinth.  It  is  tht^roughly  well-dime.  The  third,  "  Life  and 
Immortality,"  shows  how  law  and  gospel  severally  hi  Id  the  fuudameiitul 
truth  of  a  hereafter.  The  thirteenth,  "  The  Law  our  Schoolmaster,"  defines 
tlie  relation  at  large,  between  the  Old  Dispensation  and  the  New— a  mas- 
terly presentation,  and  pretty  exhaustive.  Five  sermons,  VIII  — XII.,  in- 
clusive, deal  with  the  practical  on  Christian  experience  very  shrewdly  aiid 
usefully.  ♦•  An  Old  Year  Meditation,"  and  **  Buying  and  Sellir  g,"  are 
practical  in  other,  and  very  pungent,  ways.  "Rationalism  at  Corinth,"  and 
•*  The  Creed  of  St.  Paul "  are  cogent  assaults  on  current  religious  error, 
and  **  The  Blessed  God  "gives  utilitarianism  in  religion  no  quarter,  while 
"Experience  and  Hope  conservative  of  Faith,"  deals  with  some  of  the  deep 
things  of  the  divine  life. 
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Our  Seven  Chuiiches.  Thomas  K.  Beecher.  New  York :  J.  B.  Ford 
&  Co.  Chicago;  Cobb  Bros.,  8.  C.  Grijtgs  &  Co.  18mo.,  pp.  167. 
We  have  here  a  series  of  eight  lectores  delivered  by  the  author  to  his 
own  oongregatiou  In  Eimira,  N.  Y.  Their  aim  is  to  promote  charity  be- 
tween churches  of  different  name  and  order.  They  present  tlie  best  ft  atures 
of  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Protestant  Episrjopal,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal,  the  Baptist  and  Con$rrega'ional  and  the  Liberal 
Christian  churches  rfspectively,  with  two a<?diiioijal  lectures  on  "  Choosing 
One's  Church,"  and  on  "the  Church  of  Christ,"  as  It  shall  ultimately  be 
made  up  of  representatives  of  all  churches  and  many  of  no  churches.  The 
design  of  the  book  is  excellent,  and  falls  in  with  one  of  the  mo«.t  hopeful 
tendencies  of  onr  times.  Perhaps  the  book  will  promote  that  design.  But 
we  apprehend  that  its  greatest  influence  will  tend  to  defeat  the  end  for 
which  the  Church  of  Christ  was  instituted,  by  fostering  a  spirit  of  iudiffer- 
ence  to  all  religion.  The  true  end  for  which  the  Church  was  established  in 
the  world,  i?*  identical  with  that  of  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption,  viz., 
to  reconcile  men  to  God,  and  hold  them  in  vital  uni(m  with  the  Father. 
For  this  some  positive  beliefs  are  necessary,  and  some  associated  actitm  for 
the  propagation  of  these  beliefs.  While  intolerance  and  exclusivencss  are 
to  be  deprecated,  yet  some  earnestness  of  devotion  to  thorough  conviclioas 
of  truth  is  essential  to  overcome  the  careless  indifference  to  divine  things, 
of  s<m1s  estranged  from  God,  is  sure  to  prevail  under  a  charity  which  makes 
no  discrlmina'ious. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Sermons.  By 
John  A.  Buoadus.  D.D.,  L.L.D ,  Professor  in  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  S.  C.  Philadelphia  :  Smith,  English  &  Co.  New 
York :  Sheldon  &  Co.    Chicago :  Cobb  Brothers.    Pp.  514.    8vo. 

The  author  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  Homiletic  literature. 
His  work,  though  not  strikingly  original,  shows  wide  range  of  reading, 
good  command  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  judicious  and  ample  selec- 
tion of  materials,  and  fresh  and  attractive  treatment  of  them.  The  author 
has  mnde  free  use  of  the  works  of  other  writers  in  his  department,  espe- 
cially Whately  and  Vinet,  for  which  he  has  given  full  credit  * 

His  arrangement  of  topics,  though  supported  by  high  authority,  seems 
faulty.  Instead  of  treating  at  length  of  the  materinls  of  preaching y  and  then 
of  the  seteraL  parts  ofasermoriy — a  course  which  almost  compels  one  to  go 
over  much  of  the  ground  a  second  time, — it  would  seem  better  to  enter  at 
once  on  the  analysis  of  a  sermon,  and  discussion  of  its  various  part5,  and 
then  to  take  the  synthetical  method,  and  show  how  to  gather  materials, 
and  build  up  such  a  sermon 

The  author's  classification  of  subjects  of  sermons  into  "doctrinal,  moral, 
historical,  experimental  and  occasional,"  seems  as  unphilosophical,  and  im- 
perfect, as  would  be  a  similar  distribution  of  the  various  kinds  of  apples, 
were  one  to  attempt  an  exhaustive  classification  of  them,  by  making  classes 
of  Pippins,  Russets  and  so  on,  and  then  adding  a  class  to  embrace  miscd- 
laneaus  or  stray  apples. 
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|r  The  author  surprises  us  when  he  says,  *'  The  proposition  of  the  subject* 
scarcely  needs  to  be  treated  as  a  distinct  part  of  the  discourse.  Tlie  sim- 
plest and  most  natural  analysis  would  seem  to  be  that  which  gives  three 
parts,  viz  :  the  introduction,  the  plan,  (including  dlvihions,  when  these  are 
made,)  and  the  conclusion."  It  would  seem  that  tlie  proposition  should 
make  a  separate  part  in  every  analysis  of  a  sermon,  for  it  is  as  distinct  from 
the  divisions,  as  the  trunk  of  a  tree  from  its  branches.  Aristotle  makes 
the  statement  distinct  from  the  proof,  and  each  equally  essential  to  an  ora- 
tion. 

The  author's  classification  of  sermons  into  "Subject  Sermons,  Text  Ser- 
mons and  Expository  Sermons,**  seems  also  not  the  best  It  would  seem 
that  the  ground  of  classification  should  not  be  the  manner  of  treating  a 
texty  whether  topically  or  textually,  for  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  differ- 
ence in  the  statement  and  divisicm  of  a  theme,  but  should  rather  lie  in  the 
method  of  treatment,  or  form  of  the  df^lopment. 

We  think  it  not  well  to  introduce  into  a  treatl«e  on  Homiletics,  so  large 
an  amount  of  material  on  general  rhetoric,  which  a  student  of  Homiletics 
ought  to  have  previously  studied. 

The  author's  style  ^s,  in  general,  clear,  familiar  and  attractive,  and  well 
adapted  to  his  suNject  Very  rarely  we  find  such  expressions  as  "  had 
better,"  "  correspond  tcith  facts,'*  which  ought  not  to  appear  in  a  work  of  this 
kind. 

The  treatise,  as  a  whole,  is  a  good  one,  and  will  well  repay  perusal  by 
those  who  desire  to  excel  in  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

A  History  of  tub  Sandwich  Islands  Mission.  By  Rbv.  Rufus 
Andbrson.  D.D  ,  LL.D  ,  Late  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  American  Board. 
Boston:    Cougregutioual  Publintjing  S«K;iety.    Pp.  408.     12  mo. 

After  a  long  life  of  most  e fi9c:ent  superintendence  of  (he  Kis^ionary  work 
Dr.  Anderscm  now  gives  the  churches  the  benefit  of  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge and  his  eminent  wisdom.  It  is  the  fittiug  climax  of  his  labors.  The 
present  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series,  intended  to  be  three  in  number. 
They  may  prove  to  be  more.  This  history  of  the  Sandwich  Islauds  we 
have  read  straight  through,  as  we  used  to  read  a  novel.  Much  as  has  been 
said  and  wiitteu  ccmcerniug  this  wonderful  series  of  events,  there  was  still 
room  and  call  for  the  narrative  of  the  honored  Secretary.  First,  it  gives  us 
the  interior  and  ceutral  view.  This  fact,  again,  mi^kes  it  by  far  the  most 
complete  and  symmetrical  view.  Dr.  Andfrsim  grasps  the  hi^^tory  as  one 
wh.  le,  from  the  landing  of  the  brig  Thaddeus  till  the  Jubilee  of  1870.  The 
fragmentary  accouuts  we  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  Coan  and  Ruggles 
and  others  are  here  combiued.  For  ourselves,  we  never  before  compre- 
hended the  origin  and  method  of  the  first  great  revival.  Here  we  h  arn  for 
the  first  time  the  broad  and  deep  system  of  influences  which  Ood  was 
pleased  to  bless,  and  these  again  as  pan  of  a  regular  system  of  agencies 
devised  at  the  Committee  Rooms  for  the  conquest  of  the  Islands  unto  Christ 
But  not  as  a  system  of  machinery  alone ;  for  the  deepist  spirit  of  prayer  and 
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■elf-consecration  accompanied.  Another  great  excellence  of  this  history  is 
lis  fair  and  judicial  tone.  We  feel  tbat  we  reach  an  honest  estimate  of  men 
and  events.  Nothing  is  sacrificed  to  prejudice  of  spirit  or  point  of  style. 
The  simple  facts  show  us  that  these  revivals  were,  on  the  whole,  wisely 
condacted.  The  missionaries  were  often  excessively  cautious,  and  their  dis- 
cipline leaned  to  the  side  of  severity.  The  volume  freely  recognizes  errors 
in  the  plan  and  conduct  of  the  missions,  inculcates  the  teacbiogs  of  experi- 
ence and  the  lessons  of  Providence.  It  is  candid  and  kind,  but  contains  a 
sad  record  of  civilized  iniquities  drained  into  these  Pacific  Islands;  presents 
the  course  of  Bishop  Staley  aod  his  coadjutors  for  the  judgment  of  after 
ages ;  and  unavoidably  holds  up  to  perpetual  infamy  the  doings  of  Lieut. 
John  Percival,  of  the  U.  8.  armed  schooner  Dolphin ;  of  Capt.  Buckle, 
of  the  British  whale-ship  Daniel;  of  Lord  George  Paulet  and  the  British 
Consul,  Richard  Charlton  ;  and  of  that  government  that  now  lies  prostrate 
under  the  heel  of  Germany;  while  it  exhibits  the  magnanimous  deport- 
ment of  the  British  and  American  governments ;  of  Commodores  Jones  and 
Kearney,  and  Rear- Admiral  Tbomas.  ' 

Dr.  Anderson's  narrative  finds  its  fitting  close  in  the  National  Juhllee, 
and  will  remain  a  permanent  record  of  a  wonderAil  phenomenon  in  history. 
While  we  can  not,  on  the  whole,  doubt  the  wisdom  wbich  compressed  the 
great  mass  of  material  into  the  present  compass,  we  almost  repine  for  more 
of  those  tbrilling  details  with  which  this  mission  is  invested ;  such  as  appear, 
though  still  abridged,  in  the  sketches  of  '*  Bartimeus,"  Kaahumanu  and 
Kapiolani 

The  Apology  of  an  Unbeliever,  By  Louis  Viardot.    From  the  third 
French  Edition.    London ;  Triibner  &  Co.    Pp.  77. 

The  motto  of  this  singular  little  "  apologie  pro  mta  sua**  is  a  sentence 
from  Sainte  Beuve  :  "  The  eternity  of  the  world  admitted,  all  else  follows." 
The  "  all  else"  that  follows,  in  this  unbeliever's  creed  (1)  is  a  curious  com- 
pound of  Deism  (a  puriJUd  Deism)  flings  at  *' official  Christianity,"  fatal- 
ism, dogmas  respecting  the  impossibility  of  creation,  tbe  uselessness  of  the 
hypothesis  of  a  God,  tbe  necessary  existence  of  matter,  a  la  Buchner,  etc., 
the  developments  of  planets  from  gas,  the  '*  auto* creation"  of  Darwinianism, 
the  substiiuiion  of  natural  laws  for  Providence,  tlie  determination  of  human 
volitions  by  circumstances,  the  natural  origin  of  all  religions,  the  fiction  of 
a  Gtod  the  work  of  man,  the  identification  of  thought  and  mind  with  the 
phenomena  and  properties  of  brain  or  nerve,  the  denial  of  any  mental 
distinction  between  man  and  brute,  the  utter  lack  of  all  certain  knowledge 
of  the  soul  or  its  destiny,  and  the  limit  of  wisdom  as  consisting  in  living 
for  this  world.  Facts  which  go  to  show  that  brain  is  the  instrument  ot 
mind,  and  its  conditions  rein  ted  to  mind  vigor,  are  adduced  in  proof  of  the 
identity  of  the  two.  Physiology  is  trumpeted  as  the  great  and  infallible 
teacher  of  psychology.  Oxygen  is  set  forih  as  the  mother  of  "  the  cerebral 
taculiies."  Man  is  affirmed  to  have  existed  in  England  264,000  years  ago. 
The  intuitive  concepts  and  beliefs  are  ignored.  The  body,  in  its  indea- 
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tructible  (not  merely  nndestroyed)  material  elements,  is  made  saperior  to 
the  mind,  which  is  resolved  into  one  of  its  ftinctions.  The  notion  of  im- 
mortality is  declared  to  be  unnatural.  Annihilation,  it  is  more  than  hinted, 
is  the  ultimate  good.  '*We  are  on  the  earth,  let  us  cease  aspiring  to 
heaven" — "  a  word  devoid  of  meaning.**  The  assertion  is  ventured  that 
the  patriarchs  and  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  did  not  eipect  a  life  to 
come,  never  mentioned  ir,  had  never  heard  of  it.  It  is  affirmed  confidently 
that  "  science  is  better  able  than  even  virtue  to  , render  service  to  society,*' 
that  virtue,  indeed,  is  merely  the  child  of  science. 

For  such  a  "  creed**— only  propounded  by  M.  Viardot — theproijf  (  ! )  not 
attempted — it  would  seem  that  an  "  apology**  is  necessary. 

The  Life  on  Arthur  Tappan.    New  York :  Hurd  &  Houghton,  1870. 
Pp.482. 

The  world  has  reason  to  be  thankful  for  such  a  life  as  is  here  recorded. 
Business  integrity,  systematic  and  unremitting  benevolence,  consistent 
Christian  principle,  earnest  love  of  reform,  and  fearlessness  in  discharging 
what  he  conceived  to  be  duty,  shone  conspicuous  in  tbe  character  of  Mr. 
Tappan.  The  story  of  his  life  is  simply  told,  in  straightforward,  clear 
unpretending  style,  and  has  much  in  it  to  move  Christian  feeling.  The 
notices  of  earlier  New  England  days  add  not  a  little  to  the  interest  of  the 
narrative.  One  looks  sharply  for  traces  of  family  or  fraternal  partiality, 
but  does  not  find  them.  The  **  compiler'*  evidently  believed  in  and  loved 
the  subject  of  whom  he  wrote,  but  so  did  many  others.  He  has  brought 
out  happily  his  brother*s  domestic  and  private  Christian  character.  Not 
too  much  is  said  of  his  relation  to  tbe  expansion  cf  benevolence  among 
wealthy  Christian  men  in  this  land.  Not  too  highly  are  his  truthfulness, 
his  perseverance,  his  courage,  and  his  unselfishness  rated.  A  taciturn, 
undemonstrative,  sometimes  austere  man,  he  had  a  deep,  strong,  rich  moral 
nature,  intense  afleclion,  tenacity  and  fidelity  to  his  convictions  beyond 
praise,  and  a  humble  trust  in  a  Divine  Redeemer  that  sent  piety,  like  a 
vivifying  element,  through  his  whole  character.  He  was  the  earnest  friend 
of  all  good  causes,  and  the  laborious  helper  of  the  injured  and  oppressed. 

His  biographer  says  well  of  him :  **  He  did  not  see  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  withdraw  himself  from  attending  public  worship  because  hit  minister 
and  a  majority  of  his  feilow-members  in  the  church  ref\i8ed  to  come  out 
decidedly  in  opposition  to  slavery,  and  other  enormitie&  Neither  did  he 
presume  to  censure  those  who  could  not  conscientiously  continue  in  such 
connections.  At  the  same  time  when  he  saw  how  ministers  of  the  gospel 
and  members  of  the  churches  treated  the  great  moral  que&tionH  of  the  day, 
the  people  of  color,  and  the  advocates  of  unpopular  causes,  he  could  not 
but  think  them  greatly  deficient  in  duty  and  culpable  in  the  sight  of  GkMl 
and  man.  His  attendance  on  public  worship  and  meetings  of  the  church 
was  constant*' 

Only  one  statement  in  the  book — touching  as  it  does  on  so  many  contro- 
Tcrted  questions  and  exciting  movements  and  scenes,  strikes  us  a«  asserting 
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too  mach.  It  is  in  Mr.  Fintiey's  letter  in  the  appendix  :  "  Oberlin  turned 
the  scale  (against  slavery)  in  all  of  the  North  west"  It  is  very  easy  to 
think  that  what  is  true  under  one's  immediate  observation  is  true  every- 
where ;  substitute  Ohio  tor  "the  Northwest"  and  the  statement  is  correct. 
But**  all  the  Northwest*'  is  and  long  has  been  a  great  region,  containing 
multitudes,  millions  doubtless,  who  never  heard  of  or  ftU  the  influence  of 
any  one  single  institution,  and  among  whom,  as  workers  and  leaders  in 
opposition  to  slavery,  were  multitudes  of  graduates  of  other,  especially 
New  England  institutions,  far  outnumbering  those  of  the  particular  institu- 
tion named.  The  statemeLt  is  very  much  like  that  often  made  about  Mr. 
Garrison  turning  the  scale  in  all  the  Northwest. 

New  Text-Books  on  Physiology.  By  J.  C.  Dai.ton,  M.D.,  Prof  Coll. 
Phys.  and  Surg.  New  York:  Harpers.  1868.  By  Thomas  H.  Huxley, 
LL.D.,  F.R.8.,  and  Wm.  Jay  Youmans.  M.D.  Apple»on  «fc  Co.  1869. 
By  Jos.  C.  Hutchison,  M.D.    Clark  &  Maynard.    1870. 

These  are  volumes  respectively  of  899,  420,  and  270  pages,— clear,  open 
type,  full  face  headings,  chapters  of  convenient  length  for  teaching,  admi- 
rable illustrations,  and  matter  brought  up  to  the  Ust  investigations  and 
results.  It  would  be  difficult  to  choose  between  them  as  text-books  for 
daily  college  or  seminary  use.  They  all  differ  from  such  treatises  as 
Hooker^s  and  Jarvis^s,  in  not  embodying  practical  health-directions  as  do 
these  authors.  Yet  each  has  a  department  of  Hygiene — some  120  pages  in 
Huxley  and  Youmans,  devoted  to  it,  the  other  two  authors  mingling  it 
throughout  with  that  of  Physiology,  which  stems  to  us  the  better  method. 
The  order  of  topics  does  not  widely  differ — the  mechanical  siracture  of  the 
body  and  digettion  and  lood  coming  early  in  each— circulation  ard  respi- 
ration in  the  middle  of  each  volume — and  the  nerve  system  aLd  special 
senses  last.  Two,  Dalton  and  Hutchison's,  give  a  glossary,  as  well  as 
index  and  topical  questions.  The  illustrations  in  the  last  named  (the  last 
published  also)  are  the  finest,  some  of  them  colored  with  f  kill.  The  viscera 
in  position  and  the  circulation  are  thus  given.  This  volume  is  also  written 
in  a  pronounced  religious  spirit,  and  avoids  disputed  points,  which-  are 
abundantly  touched  by  Huxley  and  Youmans,  especially  tho^e  arising  from 
the  relations  of  body  and  mind.  These  co  authors  go  over  most  ground, 
and  disclose  most  the  present  tendencies  and  drifts  of  physiological  science. 
Dalton  has  evidently  aimed  to  confine  himself  more  to  what  is  scientifically 
established ;  and  Hutchison  to  what  most  needs  to  be  taught  in  seminaries 
of  learning.  A  glance  at  either  of  these  volumes  in  comparison  with  Cut- 
ler's, Hooker's  and  Jarvis's,  shows  how  physiology  progresses,  and  that 
there  is  wmt  progress  in  the  art  of  making  text-books,  one  of  the  recondite 
and  difiacult  arts  of  modern  life. 

The  study  of  physiology  is  of  growing  importance  in  itself,  and  in  its 
bearings  on  some  of  the  subtlest  philosophical  errors  of  our  age.  The 
writings  of  the  physiological  psychologists — to  coin  a  self  contradictory 
de8ignation--ought  alone  to  be  sufficient  to  set  religious  authors  and  teach- 
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ers,  and  especially  students  for  the  ministry,  upon  investigations  in  this 
direction  far  more  extended  and  discriminating  than  heretofore.  A  world 
of  confused  thought  and  teaching  has  been  the  product  of  a  class  of  writers 
who  were  listened  to  because  they  were  thought  to  know  the  secrets  of  the 
human  mechanism  better  than  more  exact  and  correct  teachers.  It  is  well 
to  know  the  matter— side  of  humanity,  as  well  as  the  mind—side,  in  order 
to  meet  those  who  confounded  matter  and  mind. 

A  Text  Book  op  Elementary  Chemistry.  Theoretical  akd  Tnor- 
GAKic,  By  Geo.  F.  Barker,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Pbys.  Chf  m.,  Yale  College. 
New  Haven  :  Chas.  C.  Chatfield  &  Co.    1870.    Pp,  342. 

YouMAKs'  New  Chemistry.  A  Class  Book  of  the  latest  facts  and  prin- 
ciples, applied  to  the  arts  of  life  and  the  phenomena  of  nature.  New 
York  and  London;  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    Pp.  462. 

Buch  volumes  as  these  are  land-marks  in  the  progress  of  science  and  of 
scientific  instruction.  They  fairly  sustain  the  affirmation  that  "instead  of 
being  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  facts,  chemistry  has  now  become  a  true 
science,  based  upon  a  sound  philosophy."  Prof.  Youmans*  work  is  a 
revision  of  one  published  a  year  ago.  He  says:  "The  past  ten  years  have 
been  remarkably  fruitful  in  new  facts  and  principles  bearing  upon  Chemis- 
try." Prof.  Barker  remarks  that  as  to  names  and  formulas,  the  science  is 
but  returning  to  principles  long  ago  established  by  Berzelius;  and  the  real 
revolution  is  a  deeper  one,  entirely  altering  the  aspect  of  the  science.  "  The 
changes  made" — nothing  could  be  better  than  his  terse  and  clear  account — 
*'  have  had  their  origin  in  the  discovery,  first,  that  each  element  has  a  fixed 
and  definite  combining  power,  or  equivalence;  and  second,  that  in  a 
chemical  compound,  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  is  of  quite  as  much 
importance  as  their  kind  or  number.  The  division  of  the  elements  into 
groups,  according  to  the  law  of  equivalence,  necessitated  a  revision,  and, 
in  some  cases,  an  alteration,  of  their  atomic  weights;  while,  in  obedience  to 
the  second  law,  molecular  formulas  were  reconstructed  so  as  to  express  this 
atomic  arrangement."  The  two  books  are  noi  co-extensive  in  their  range. 
Prof.  Barker,  whose  eminence  among  the  younger  men  of  science  as  a 
physiological  chemist  is  well  known,  has  made  an  elementary  introduction 
in  part  to  his  own  specialty,  covering  the  ground  (1)  of  Theoretical,  (2)  of 
Inorganic  Chemistry.  The  plan  is  new  and  speaks  well  for  his  own 
inbtruction  at  Yale.  It  furnishes  a  superior  drill  in  chemical  notation. 
Prof.  Youmans  adds  (3)  Organic  Chemistry  and  (4)  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Each  author  treats  the  science  as  an  organon  of  intellectual  culture  more 
than  as  a  body  of  knowledge.  TJie  general  scheme  of  Youmans  is  logically 
developed;  (1)  natural  forces  afifecting  matter;  (2)  changes  in  organic 
bodies;  (3)  in  the  organic  kingdom ;  (4)  in  the  world  of  life.  But  looking 
to  the  two  divisions  treated  by  both,  the  advantage  in  rigid  scientific  treat- 
ment— though  both  accept  the  new  views— lies  with  Prof.  Barker.  More 
novel  matter,  as  well  as  more  matter  is  found  in  Youmans.  Barker  has 
aimed  to  make  a  scientifically  elementary  hand-book.    The  comparison  of 
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titles  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  shows  this;  those  of  Youmans  are  Atmos- 
pheric Element?,  and  Properties,  and  Illumination,  the  Halogens  or  Salt 
Formers,  the  Pyrogens  or  Fire  Producers,  the  Hyalogens  or  Glass  Formers, 
the  Metallic  Elements,  Metals  which  decompose  water  at  ordinary  and  at 
red  heat,  Metals  which  do  not  decompose  it.  Those  of  Barker  are  Hydro- 
gen, Negative  Monads,  Negative  Dyads,  Negative  Triads,  Boron,  Nega- 
tive Tetrads,  the  Iron  Group,  Positive  Tetrads,  Positive  Triads,  Positive 
Dyads,  Positive  Monads.  The  arrangement  is  electro- chemical,  and  its 
scientific  advantages  are  seen  at  a  glance.  Not  only  the  powers  of  percep- 
tioa  and  memory,  but  those  of  reasoning  also.  Prof.  B.  claims  are  developed 
by  the  science  in  its  present  form.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  absence  in 
Germany  will  yield  as  one  result  a  treatment  of  organic  chemistry  as  com- 
pact, clear,  orderly,  and  logical.  Youmans  aims  to  give  a  wider  view  of  the 
science  as  "  an  unfolding  of  the  great  laws  of  nt.ture  around  and  within  us,*' 
i.  «.,  of  physical  nature.  The  illustrations  in  both  are  excellent;  those  in 
Barker's  especially  so ;  and  the  typography,  paper,  paging,  and  Dinding 
attractive  and  handsome.  The  connections  of  chemistry  with  natural 
philosophy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  arts  of  life  on  the  other,  are  brought 
into  view  by  Youmans,  and  his  book  is  an  interesting  connecting  link 
between  the  new  chemistry  with  its  manifold  and  wondrous  applications, 
and  the  old.  Either  author  would  entice  one  who  remembers  the  dreary 
aspect  of  his  college  "Turner"  to  go  into  the  study  anew.  The  intro- 
duction of  Youmans,  on  the  **  Origin  and  Nature  of  Scientific  Knowledge,** 
tempts  us  into  a  line  of  criticism  and  exposition  for  which  we  need  more 
room  than  we  can  now  command. 

Ukiveiisitt  Series: — No.  1.  Huxley's  Physical  Basis  of  L^.fe.  No.  2. 
Barker  on  CorreUtioa  of  ViUil  aad  PhyMc^l  Forces.  No  3.  Stirling's 
Reply  to  Huxley's  Physical  Basis,  etc.  No.  4,  Cope  on  the  Hypothesis 
of  Evolution,  Phveicil  and  Metaphysical.  New  Haven :  C.  C.  Chatfield 
&0o.    Pp.  35,  36,  71,  71. 

Such  discussions  and  speculations  in  science  and  subjects  "adjacent 
thereto,"  as  will  find  place  in  this  series,  all  thinkers  who  aim  to  keep  up 
at  all  with  correct  physical  and  metaphysical  theories,  and  the  history  of 
thought  will  want.  The  form  is  convenient,  neat  and  cheap.  A  "  handy 
volume"  series  will  grow  out  of  it  in  due  time.  The  publisher's  selections 
promise  to  be  impartial ;  at  least  he  gives  a  good  supply  of  bane  and  anti- 
dote in  Huxley  and  Stirling.  The  first  and  fourth  numbers  are  specimens 
of  the  new  style  of  **  lay  sermons,"  i,  «.,  scientific  expositions  delivered  in 
Great  Britain  and  America  on  Sunday.  We  can  not  testify  that  they 
"  minister  to  edification ; "  but  the  publisher's  enterprise  in  reproducing 
them  for  study  and  scrutiny  is  very  commendable. 

Nature's  Aristocracy;  or.  Battles  and  Wounds  in  Time  op  Peace. 
A  Plea  for  the  Oppressed.  By  Miss  Jennie  Collins.  Boston:  Lee 
&  Shepard.  New  York:  Lee,  Shepard  &  Dillingham.  Pp.  822. 
12  mo. 

A  vehement  remonstrance  in  behalf  of  the  poor  and  suffering  classes  of 
society,-- beggars,  news-boys  and   boot  blacks,   shop-girls,  journeymen- 
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tailors,  servant-girls,  factory  operative&  Here  is  much  material  for  reflec- 
tion, vigorously  put.  Few  but  could  profit  by  the  readiog^  The  wealthier 
know  too  little  of  the  struggles  of  the  poor.  As  is  not  unnatural,  the  color- 
ing of  the  writer  is  not  always  correct,  nor  her  deductions  always  sustained. 
Thus :  "  It  appears  to  be  a  singular  fact  that  those  parlies  who  are  the 
most  charitable,  pay  the  smallest  wages  to  persons  in  their  employ."  It 
does  not  *'  appear  *'  to  us  **  a  fact,'*  although  there  are  instancei  of  the  kind. 
For  the  wrongs  of  the  factory- girls  and  others  like  them,  she  vaguely  sees, 
if  not  a  perfect,  yet  the  surest  remedy  in  that  forlorn  hope,  *'woman*s 
suffrage '' ;  but  contrives  to  forget,  in  her  argument,  the  Journeymen-tailors, 
news-boys,  and  boot- blacks,  to  whom  the  suffrage  is  open  as  to  others. 

The  Sermons  or  Henry  Ward  Bbbchbr.  Third  Scries;  September, 
1839;  March.  1870.  New  York  :  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co.  Chicago;  S.  C. 
Griggs  &  Co. ;  Cobb  Bros.     Pp.  431.    8  vo. 

This  volume  contains  twenty-six  sermons  of  the  prince  of  popular 
preachers  among  us.  In  the  preface  we  are  told  that  those  "  expounding 
the  divine  nature  and  unfolding  the  higher  forms  of  Christian  experience 
predominate.  The  nature  of  Christ,  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  have  special  prominence."  These  subjects  are 
treated,  not  in  the  dry,  logical  way  of  old-fashioned  doctrinal  sermons,  but 
in  the  fresh,  Juicy  style  peculiar  to  the  author.  We  do  not  find  the  grand, 
Aindamental  truths  of  our  evangelical  faith  distinctly  stated  in  the  old 
formulas,  but  they  are  here,  embodied  in  forms  better  adapted,  probably,  to 
impress  the  souls  of  the  common  people  in  this  generation.  Mr.  Beecher't 
way  of  putting  things  is  suggestive  and  quickening,  but  it  lacks  the  depth 
and  tone  which  are  best  adapted  to  take  hold  on  the  consciences  of  men  for 
their  radical,  whole-souled  conversion  to  God.  Nearly  all  of  the  sermons 
are  accompanied  by  the  prayers  offered  in  connection  with  their  delivery. 
These  are  beautiful,  rich  and  almost  infinitely  varied  expressions  of  simple 
and  sincere  devotion. 

The  Library  op  Poetry  and  Song;  Being  Choice  Selections  from  the 
Best  Poets.  With  an  Introduction  by  William  Cullen  Bryant.  New 
York:  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co.  Chicago:  Moses  Warren.  Sold  only  by 
Subscription.    Pp.  788.    8  vo. 

A  rare  selection  of  English  poetry,  well  named  a  "  Library."  A  whole 
army  of  poets — more  than  four  hundred — are  made  to  contribute  their 
richest  spoils.  Mr.  Bryant  furnishes  an  admirable,  though  condensed,  critique 
upon  the  various  schools  of  poetry,  passing  them  in  rapid  historical  review, 
from  Chaucer  to  the  present  time.  The  whole  collection  has  been  sub- 
jected to  his  editorial  revision,  and  while  not  absolutely  resp<msible  for  its 
compilation  and  arrangement,  he  has  *' exercised  a  free  hand  both  in 
excluding  and  adding  matter."  Its  range  is  very  wide,  and  its  contents 
exceedingly  rich.  Few  of  the  choicest  minor  English  poems  but  are  found 
here,  together  with  extracts  from  the  larger  ones.  Within  the  same  com- 
pass— and  the  compass  is  said  to  be  larger  than  that  of  any  similar  work^ 
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it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  felicitous  selection.  Sach  a  volume  is  to 
any  reader  a  sin^alar  convenience,  and  to  multitudes  it  is  an  inestimable 
blessing.  It  gathers  up  the  best  things  in  scores  and  scores  of  volumes 
which  they  could  never  hope  to  own ;  and  that,  too,  not  as  fragments  or 
'*  beauties,"  but  for  the  most  part  as  complete  pof  ms.  What  a  saving  of 
commonplace  books,  and  relief  from  overhauling  librariea  The  owner  of 
this  one  volume  is  in  a  position  to  form  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with, 
and  judgment  of,  the  whole  body  of  English  poets.  The  greatest  failure 
in  this  and  similar  works,  is  in  the  field  of  religious  poetry.  Watts,  Wes- 
ley, Gowper,  White,  Bonar,  furnish  better  specimens  than  are  here  selected 
from  them.    But  these  can  be  found  in  other  collections. 

Beaittipting  Country  Homes.  A  Handbook  of  Landscape  Gardening 
By  J  Weidbmann,  Siiperiniend«nt  of  the  City  Park,  and  of  Cedar  Hill 
Cemetery,  Hartford,  Cr.  New  York:  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  Small  folio, 
with  numerous  engravings,  and  24  largo  colored  plates.    Price  $15. 

Some  of  the  topics  briefly  and  sufrgestively  discussed,  and  profusely  illus- 
trated, in  this  volume  are  these :  lawns;  seeding  down  lawns  and  pastures  *' 
top-dressing  lawns ;  drainage;  roads  and  drives;  walks;  laying  out  curved 
lines  for  walks  or  roads;  practical  hints  on  grading;  fences,  walls  and 
hedges;  trees  and  shrubs  ;  grouping,  transplanting  trees  and  shrubs j 
flower-garden;  water;  ornaments;  rock-work;  tools;  improving  new 
places  economically;  arbitrary  calculation  of  cost;  care  and  keeping  of 
ornamental  grounds;  plans  of  improved  places.  This  table  of  contents 
speaks  for  itself.  And  though  the  topics  are  briefly  handled,  they  seem  to 
us  eminently  satisfactory.  Th(  y  go  directly  to  the  point,  and  give  the 
information  that  is  needed.  The  elegant  plates  that  accompany,  present 
all  the  details  of  actually  improved  places,  down  even  to  the  kind  and  loca- 
tion of  the  trees  abd  shrubs.  They  furnish  an  excellent  study.  We  are 
glad  to  see  such  books,  and  to  see  them  circulated,  especially  in  the  newer 
regions  of  the  country.  A  few  dollars  spent  on  such  a  volume  will  some- 
times save  a  great  deal  of  unwise  expenditure,  and  many  outrages  upon 
good  taste.    Some  very  hideous  places  cost  immense  sums. 

On  the  Use  op  Wines,  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  Francis  R.  Aubtic, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P  ,  Ediior  of  the  London  PracUtioner,  assisted  by  the  Edi- 
torial Staff.  New  York;  J.  S.  Rodfield;  Chicago:  Western  News  Com- 
pany.   Pp.  84    12  mo. 

This  treatise  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  subject  of  Wine&  It  aims  "  to 
show  that  the  whole  group  of  these  beverages  has  common  properties  and 
uses  that  separate  it  from  other  alcoholic  liquids,  and  further,  that  among 
wines  themselves  there  are  numerous  diflfcrences  of  which  many  are  prob- 
ably not  yet  understood  by  the  public  or  even  by  the  majority  of  medical 
men.'*  It  is  much  the  most  distinct  examination  of  the  topic  we  have 
ever  seen,  considering  separately  the  several  constituents  and  their  specific 
uses,  viz:  (1)  the  alcoholic  parts  ;  (2)  the  acids,  malic,  tartaric  and  acetic, 
together  with  some  that  are  volatile ;  (3)  the  aetrin^cent  quality,  tartaric 
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acid ;  (4)  the  salts,  chiefly  tartrate  of  potash  and  of  lime,  besides  chlorides 
of  potassium  and  sodium,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  traces  of  magnesia  aod 
silica,  and  (5)  the  compound  ethers.  The  writer,  however,  not  only  main- 
tains with  Drs.  Carpenter,  Miller,  Chambers,  etc ,  the  great  value  of  wines 
in  certain  acute  and  chronic  diseases  specified,  but  justifies  their  dietetic 
uses  in  health,  practically  qualified  by  the  remark  that  '*  there  is  no  such 
clear  time  between  health  and  disease  as  is  assumed  in  common  speech.** 
While  we  can  not  concede  the  propriety  or  even  the  safety  of  their  use  by 
healthy  persons  in  our  day,  we  think  that  this  treatise  clearly  shows  that 
the  whole  subject  must  be  treated  with  scientific  care  rather  than  with 
rhetorical  vehemence.  It  also  helps  us  to  understand  how  in  a  malarious 
country  among  a  laboring  people,  subject  to  a  multitude  of  restraints 
unknown  to  us,  and  who  had  no  distilled  spirits,  and  in  an  age  that  knew  noth- 
ing of  our  scores  of  tonics,  siimuUnta,  anodynes,  cordials,  and  anaesthetics, 
wine  could  well  be  called  a  blessing,  although  even  then  it  often  turned  a 
curse. 

Why  and  How  the  Chinese  Emigrate.  By  Russell  H.  Conwell. 
Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  Chicago:  Cobb  Bros.,  S.  C.  Griggs  <&  Co., 
18mo.,  pp.  28». 

A  little  book  written  in  an  easy,  popular  style,  very  readable,  and  con- 
veying  much  interesting  information  respecting  the  immigration  which 
comes  to  our  shores  from  the  old  world  by  traveling  eastward.  The  oppres- 
sion consequent  on  the  perverted  administration  of  a  government  wisely 
framed,  and  the  miserable  execution  oi  an  equitable  code  of  laws,  answers 
the  "  Why:'  The  details  of  the  **  Coolie  trade,"  and  of  the  **  contract  sys- 
tem," answers  the  **  -Hiw«."  The  logical  connections  are  not  very  carefully 
observed ;  but  sketches  and  incidents  are  scattered  all  along  which  well 
illustrate  particular  features  of  the  Chinese  character  and  mode  of  life. 
The  representations  are  adapted  to  relieve  the  fear  that  our  country  is  to 
be  rapidly  inundated  by  the  inflow  of  "  heathen  Chinee,"  or  that  any  seri- 
ous evil  can  proceed  from  according  to  those  who  do  come  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizens  under  our  free  constitution. 

Our  Father's  House;  or,  the  Unwritten  Word.  Bv  Rev.  Daniel 
March,  D.D..  author  of  "  Nii?ht  Scenes  in  the  Bible."  Zeigler,  McCurdy 
&  Co.  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Springfield,  Mass. 
Octavo.    Illustrated. 

God  in  Nature  is  the  topic  of  this  bonk.  More  than  twenty  sermons 
upon  grass,  tree  and  leaf;  dew,  rain,  river  and  sea;  rock,  hill  and  moun- 
tain; birds  and  flowers;  the  rainbow,  the  storm  and  the  stars.  "The 
Night  Scenes  of  the  Bible"  has  had  an  immense  sale,  and  this  companion 
volume  is  likely  to  prove  no  loss  popular.  The  rhetoric  is  sometimes  over- 
wrought, and  occasionally  an  illustration  is  far  fetched ;  but  the  book,  as  a 
whole,  is  a  marvel  for  fine  word  painting.  There  are  some  paragraphs 
which,  for  descriptive  writing,  can  be  hardly  surpassed.  We  wish  that 
there  might  have  been  more  pungent  point  in  the  sermons.  The  Bible  is 
poetic  but  also  powerful.  And  of  the  Lord's  house  it  is  written :  **  Strength 
and  Beauty  are  in  His  sanctuary." 
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The  Wonders  op  Acoustics  ;  ob  the  Phenomena  of  Sound.  From 
the  French  of  Rodolfh  Radan.  With  lUuatratioDs.  New  York: 
Chas.  Scribner  &  Co.    Chicago :    Cobb  Brothers.    Pp.  267.     18  mo. 

Light  houses  and  Light-ships.  By  W.  H.  D.  Adams.  With  Ulustra- 
tions  New  York :  Chas.  Scribntr  &  Co.  Chicago  :  Cobb  Brothers. 
Pp.320.    18rao. 

Wonders  op  Bodily  Strength  and  Skill.  From  the  French  of  Guil- 
LARME  Depping.  With  numerous  11  lusi rations.  New  York:  Cha& 
Scribner  &  Co.    Chicago :    W.  Q.  Holmes. 

Three  more  of  the  al  tractive  Wonder  Series,  whereby  Scribner  and  Com- 
pany would  beguile  the  boys  from  fiction  to  facts  more  wonderful  than  ^ 
fiction.    We  wish  them  success  in  the  enterprise. 

CoNANT  Farm.  By  the  Author  of  'Squire  Downing*s 'Heirs,  etc.  Ledge- 
side  Series.    Pp.  845.    12  mo. 

Down  the  Steps.  By  the  same  Author.  Ledge-side  Series.  Pp.  409. 
12  mo. 

Christie  Elwood  and  Her  Friends.    Pp.  270.    12  mo.    $1. 

Rose  Marbury.    By  S.  J.  Pritchard..  Pp.  804.    12  mo. 

What  She  Could.  By  the  Author  of  the  Wide,  Wide  World.  Pp.  840. 
12  mo. 

The  Young  Potato  Roasters  and  The  Boy  Guardian.  By  C.  K 
Bowen.    Pp.  226.    16  mo. 

Freddie  Fighting  His  Way.    By  Say  Putnam.    Pp.  167.    16  mo.     . 

Little  Primrose;  or.  The  Bells  of  Old  Effingham.  By  Emma 
Marshall.    Pp.  146.    16  mo. 

The  above  volumes  arc  from  the  prolific  press  of  Robert  Carter  & 
Brothers,  580  Broadway,  New  York,  and  received  through  the  agency  of 
W.  G.  Holmes,  148  Lake  St.,  Chicago.  They  are  all  excellent,  and  can  safely 
be  introduced  into  the  family  or  the  Sabbath  schools.  We  have  been  in 
the  habit,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  of  reading  carefully  many  of  the  books 
published  by  the  Carters,  and  found  them  uniformly  such  as  could  be 
heartily  commended.  They  seldom  publish  a  dull  book,  nefiotr  one  that  is 
baneful  in  its  moral  or  religious  influence.  As  a  publisher  of  good  books, 
no  one  has  a  more  enviable  reputation  than  Robert  Carter. 

Plane  and  Plank  ;  or,  the  Mishaps  op  a  Mechanic.  By  Oliver  Optic. 
With  14  Illustrations.  B  »8ton :  Lee  &  8hepard.  New  York :  Lee, 
Shf  pard  <fe  Dillingham.    Chicago :  Cobb  Brothers.    Pp.  816.    12  mo. 

Prudy  Keeping  House.  By  Sophie  May,  Author  of  "Little  Prudy 
Stories."  Illustrated.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  New  York:  Lee, 
Shfpard  &  Dillingham.    Chicago:    Cobb  Brothers.    Pp.192.    18  mo. 

Thb  House  on  Wheels,  or  the  Stolen  Child.  By  Madame  Db 
Stolz,  Translated  from  the  French,  by  Miss  E.  F.  Adams;  with  twenty 
Blustrations  from  designs,  by  Emilib  Bayard.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard.   Chicago :  Cobb  Brothers,  Pp.  304.    12mo. 

Letters  Everywhere.  Stories  aiid  Rhymes,  for  Children.  With  twenty- 
eight  lUustrationa  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.  Chicago  :  Cobb  Brothers, 
Pp.  228.    12mo. 

These  tasteful  and  beautifhlly  illustrated  volumes,  will  delight  multi- 
tudes of  Juvenile  readers.  And  although  not  of  a  class  to  call  for  special 
notice  in  a   Review,  we  are  glad  of   the  opportunity  to  call  attention 
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to  the  valuable  series  of  books  for  the  young,  which  the  enterprising  house 
of  Lee  &  Shepard  are  publishing  in  large  numbers.  The  literary  taste,  and 
Christian  character  of  these  publishers  are  a  guarantee,  that  no  worthless 
books  will  bear  their  imprint.  They  publish  many  valuable  standard 
works,  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice. 

Cornbll's  Physical  Geogbapht.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Chicago;    S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.    Pp.104    4  to. 

A  beautifully  prepared  school-book,  so  filled  with  valuable  information 
^nd  charming  illustrations  that  one  is  prompted,  in  looking  it  over,  to  wi^h 
Hie  could  put  himself  back  fifty  years  and  begin  school  life  now,  with  the  aid 
of  such  modem  improvements. 

HoPEDALB  Tavern.  12  mo.  Pp.  252.  Nat.  Temp.  SocV.  New  York. 
1870. 

An  admirable  story,  showing  the  sad  efifects  of  the  opening  of  a  Tavern 
in  a  country  village. 

Ray's  Search.  Bv  Helen  C.  Pearson.  12  mo.  Pp.  864.  Nat  Tem. 
Soc'y.    New  York.    1870. 

Like  the  other  publications  of  this  society,  full  of  interest,  and  teaching 
impressively  high  moral  truths. 

National  Temperance  Almanac,  for  1871.  Very  tastefully  illustrated, 
and  full  of  important  informaiion  concerning  the  Temperance  Reform. 
64  pp.    Paper  covers. 

Vice's  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Floral  Guide,  1871.  James 
Vice,  Rochester,  New  York.    Price  10  cis. 

We  do  our  readers  a  valuable  service  in  calling  their  attention  to  this 
Pamphlet  of  100  pages,  in  which  they  will  find  a  carefully  prepared  and 
reliable  catalogue  of  almost  every  desirable  flower  and  vegetable.  It  is 
illustrated  with  800  engravings,  and  is  just  such  a  guide  as  most  families 
need. 

The  Castaways.  A  Story  of  Adventure  in  the  Wilds  of  Borneo.  By 
Captain  Mayne  Reid.  New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co.  Chicago:  Cobb 
Brothers.    Pp.  237.    12  mo. 
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Two  NoTABLB  Utterances. — We  have  never  been  led  by  conviction 
or  a  sense  of  sound  policy,  to  take  any  share  in  the  claim  felt  by  some^ 
respecting  the  inroads  of  science  upon  religious  belief  We  are  in  the 
habit  of  expecting  the  grounds  of  rational  and  sound  belief  ever  and  anon 
to  vindicate  themselves,  or  to  show  that  they  are  too  strong  to  need  an 
agitated  and  panic- struck  defence.  Many  tendencies  of  science  just  now 
lean  in  the  direction  of  disturbing  or  infringing  upon  the  well-estHblished 
truths  of  religion,  and  the  bearing  of  many  new  views  is  at  least  reckless  of 
the  interests  of  such  truths.  80  are  the  expressions  of  many  scientific  men. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  religion  will  take  any  permanent  harm 
thereby.  And  occasionally  the  hasty  conclusions  **of  eager  enemies  of 
religion  and  superficial  paneygrists  of  science"  are  dashed  by  the  '*  sober 
second  thought"  of  some  scientific  leader. 

The  notion  of  spontaneous  generation  has  been,  logically  enough,  consid- 
ered at  war  with  the  belief  in  the  sole  and  direct  origin  of  life  from  the 
fiat  of  Creative  Will.  Of  course  those  who  greedily  gulped  at  this  notion, 
and  halloed  to  the  world  that  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Crosse,  or  something 
of  the  kind,  had  '*  dt  monstrated  '^  it,  Loped  to  see  it  accepted  as  a  constitu- 
ent part  of  •*  the  reign  of  law,*'  in  the  first  of  the  five  senses  stated  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  the  "  observed  order  of  facU."  From  this  it  would  be  but 
a  (tep  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  life  in  the  material  universe  origin- 
ated of  itself,  and  the  agency  of  God  in  the  matter  would  be  voted  out. 
Add  the  physical  basis  of  life  in  the  mental  universe,  and  the  idea  of  God 
would  be  altogether  superfluous.  Everything  then  is  governed  by  self- 
originating  force,  not  by  an  Infinite  Intelligence  and  Providence ;  the  Moral 
System,  Revelation,  Im mortal! ty^all  that  makes  religion  would  go  by  the 
board.  Prof.  Huxley  has  in  a  general  way  bei  n  regarded  as  sympathizing 
with  this  style  of  thinlcing.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Prof.  H.  as  President,  made  an  address, 
In  which  taking  for  an  example,  the  maggots  in  putrefied  meat,  he  recited 
the  experiments  of  Francesco  Reid  for  the  prevention  of  the  origin  of  the 
maggots  by  interposing  gauze  to  keep  away  living  particles  in  the  air; 
those  of  Buffon  and  Needham  respecting  infusorial  animalcr}les,  which 
tended  to  sustain  Bufifon's  theory  of  life  as  an  indefeasible  property  of  such 
animalcules;  and  those  of  the  Abbe  Spallauzani  disproving  this  theory, 
with  the  subsequent  experiments  in  the  same  direction  of  Schulze  and 
Schwann,  and  the  still  further  ones  of  Schroder,  and  Dusch  and  Tyndall. 
Prof  Huxley  states  his  own  conclusions  and  position  as  follows : 
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"  I  think  it  would  be  the  he ierht  of  presumption  for  any  man  to  pay  that 
the  conditions  under  which  matter  ast-umes  tbe  properties  we  call  "vital" 
may  not  some  day  be  artifici8lly  brought  together.  All  I  feel  justified  in 
affirming  is,  that  I  see  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  feat  has  been 
performed  yet  And,  looking  bark  over  the  past,  and  finding  no  record  of 
the  commencement  of  life,  I  am  devoid  of  any  means  of  forming  a  definite 
conclusion  as  to  the  condition  of  its  appearance.  Belief,  in  the  ecicntific 
sense,  is  a  serious  matter  and  needs  strong  foundations.  To  say  that  I  have 
any  belief  as  to  the  mode  iti  which  the  existing  forms  of  life  have  origin- 
al^ would  be  using  words  in  a  wrong  sense." 

The  scientific  and  logical  basis  on  which  this  stands  is  thus  stated : 

"From  the  whole  chain  of  evidence  it  is  demonstrable:  That  a  fluid 
emim-ntiy  fit  for  the  development  of  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  but  which 
contaius  no  germs,  nor  any  protein  compound,  gives  rise  to  living  things  in 

great  abundance  if  it  is  exposed  to  ordinary  air,  while  there  is  no  buch 
evelopment  if  the  air  with  which  it  is  in  contact  is  mechanically  freed 
from  the  solid  panicles  which  usually  float  in  it,  and  which  may  be  made 
visible  by  appropriate  means;  that  the  great  majority  of  the  particles  are 
destructible  by  heat,  aud  that  some  of  these  are  germs  or  living  particles 
capable  of  iriving  rise  to  the  same  forms  of  life  as  those  which  appear  when 
the  fluid  is  exposed  to  unpurified  air;  tnat  inoculation  of  the  experimental 
fluid  with  a  drop  of  liquid  known  to  contain  living  particles  gives  rise  to 
the  same  phenomena  as  exposure  to  unpurified  air;  and  it  is  further  cc- 
tain  that  these  living  particles  are  so  minute  that  the  assumption  of  their 
suspension  in  ordinary  air  presents  not  the  slightest  difficulty.  On  the 
contrary,  considering  their  lightness  and  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  organisms 
which  produce  them,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  they  should  not  be 
suspended  in  the  atmosphere  in  myriads.** 

The  proposition,  therefore,  that  life  may  and  does  proceed  from  that 
which  has  no  life,  or,  in  other  words,  that  dead  matter  can  originate  life,  is 
confessed, — in  perhaps  an  unexpected  quarter, — to  be  without  one  scintilla 
of  evidence  Dr.  Beale  has  demonstrated,  in  reply  to  Prof  Huxle>*s  **  Proto 
plasm,*'  that  movement  and  change  are  not  the  results  of  molecular  and 
chemical  agency.  Carrying  the  war  still  further  into  Africa,  Dr.  Stirling* 
has  shown  triumphantly  how  utterly  untenable  is  Prof.  Huxloy*s  whole 
position,  "  that  all  organisms  consist  alike  of  the  same  life-matter,  which 
life-matter  is,  for  its  part^  due  only  to  chemistry.**  Stirling  shows  the 
Ineffaceability  of  species  against  this  new  form  of  Darwin-ism.  **  The  pro- 
toplasm of  the  gnat  will  no  more  grow  into  the  fly  than  it  will  grow  into 
an  elephant'*  jj/"  the  difierent  sorts  of  protoplasm  are  (absolutely)  all  alike, 
and  if  the  animal  aod  vegetable  functions  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  but 
molecular  aflfections  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  common  proto- 
plasm— diversifying  themselves  without  any  overruling  will— then  the 
Physical  Bases  theory  has  something  in  it  But  Dr.  Stirling  shows  "  the 
infinite  non-identity  of  protoplasm,  and  the  dependence  of  its  Aiuctions 
upon  otTier  factors  than  its  molecular  constituents.**  The  power  of  matter, 
then,  to  impart  life  independent  of  God,  or  the  Divine  All-Sufficiency  of 
Chemistry,  would  seem  to  have—so  far  as  these  scientific  deponents  know 
— not  a  peg  to  hang  upon  I 

*  *'  ▲■  regtrdi  Protoplatm,"  Unirertity  Series,  No.  8. 
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The  other  utterance  which  we  make  note  of  is  American.  The  orator 
bffore  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Cambridge  last  Commencement  was  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  his  topic  was  **  The  trne  and  false  mechanical 
relations  of  mental  action/*  t.  e.^  the  true  and  the  false  vieios^  etc.  Dr.  H. 
speaks  of  thou^rht  as  **  so  far  a  result  of  mechanism,"  etc.,  of  the  great  ner- 
vous center  being  "traversed  by  continuous  lines  of  thought,'*  uses  such 
expressions  as  **  the  old  brain  thinks,** ''  the  retina  thinks,**  maintains  the 
notion  of  unconscious  cerebration,  in  his  own  way,  distributes  certain 
forms  of  consciousness  to  certain  departments  of  the  nervous  organism,  and 
in  general  enlarges  upon  and  illustrates  the  physical  concomitants  of 
thought.  Of  course  the  address  is  lively,  picturesque,  witty,  touched  here 
and  theie  with  sprightly  and  humorous  quotations,  and  characteristically 
illiberal  and  intolerant  of  evangelical  opinions.  But  he  avoids  carefully 
the  confounding  of  mind  with  matter,  which  Herbert  Spencer,  Buckbee, 
Maudsley,  and  the  nst  strive  so  hard  to  get  recognized  as  an  advanced  and 
profounder  style  of  thinking.  "The material  or  physiological  co-(ffioient 
of  thought,"  he  asserts,  is  "  indispensable  to  its  exercise,*'  and  contents  him- 
self with  that.    As  to  what  this  ultimately  is,  he  says: 

**  The  mechanical  co-efflcient  of  mental  actiim  may  be  considered  mole- 
cular movement  in  the  nervous  centers,  attended  with  a  waste  of  tissue, 
liot  a  mere  tremor  like  the  quiver  of  a  bell,  but  a  process  more  like  com- 
bustion, the  blood  carrying oflf  the  oxidated  particles  and  briDging  in  fresh 
matter  to  take  their  place.**  **  Numerous  experiments  have  shown  (see 
Flint,  Hammond,  and  Lombard)  that  the  brain  Is  the  seat  of  constant 
change  of  substance,  which  is  greatly  increased  by  mental  exertion."  "The 
brain  must  be  fed  or  it  can  not  work.  As  long  as  a  sound  brain  is  supplied 
with  fresh  blood  it  thinks,  feels,  wills."  "The  oxygen  of  the  blood  keeps 
the  brain  in  a  continual  state  of  spontaneous  combustion.  The  waste  of 
the  organ  implies  as  constant  a  repair.**  "  Every  meal  is  a  rescue  from  one 
death,  and  lays  up  for  another,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  "and  while  we  think 
a  thought  we  die."  It  is  true  of  the  brain  as  of  other  organs,  it  can  only 
live  by  dying.  We  must  all  be  born  again  atom  by  atom,  hour  by  hour, 
or  perish  all  at  once  beyond  repair."  According  to  the  amount  of  waste  of 
tissue  will  be  that  of  the  food  required  to  repa»r  losses.  So  much  logic,  so  . 
much  beef;  so  much  poetry, so  much  pudding,**  etc. 

"  But,  the  intellectual  product  doef  not  hdong  to  the  category  of  force  at  oR, 
as  defined  by  physicists.  It  does  not  answer  their  definiticm  as  "that 
which  is  expended  in  producing  or  resisting  motion.**  It  is  not  reconverti- 
lie  into  otlier forms  of  force.  One  can  not  lift  a  weight  with  a  logical  demon- 
straiion,  or  make  a  teakettle  boil  by  writing  an  ode  to  it  A  given  amount 
of  molecular  action  in  two  braius  represents  a  certniu  equivalent  of  food, 
but  by  no  means  an  equivalent  of  intellectual  product.  Bavins  and  Mceirus 
were  very  probably  as  good  feeders  as  Virgil,  or  Horace,  and  wasted  as 
much  brain  tissue  in  producing  their  carmina.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  present  Laureate  of  England  consumed  more  oxidable  material  in  the 
shape  of  nourishment  for  any  page  of '* Maud,*'  or  of  "Memoriam,"  than 
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his  predecessor,  Nahum  Tate, — whose  masterpiece  gets  no  better  eulo/^ 
than  that  it  is  '*  the  least  miserable  of  his  productions,'' — in  eliminating  an 
equal  amount  of  verse." 

Dr.  Holmes  adds  some  suggestions  about  the  difference  in  the  brains  of 
individual  men  as  to  the  changes  iu  force  which  belong  to  them,  a  sort  of 
individual  brain-virtue,  he  considers  it,  like  the  "  virtue  in  iron,**  which 
gathers  magnetism  from  electricity  passing  through  it  **  Why  may  not  a 
particular  brain  through  which  certain  nutritious  currents  have  flowed,  fix 
a  force  derived  from  these  currents  in  virtue  of  a  m  Platonica  or  a  m 
Baeanica^  and  thus  become  a  raagoet  in  the  universe  of  thought,  exercising 
and  imparting  an  influence  which  is  not  expended,  in  addition  to  that 
accounted  for  by  the  series  of  molecular  changes  in  the  thinking  organ." 
This  is  certainly  treading  very  near  the  position  abandoned  in  the  former 
paragraph  quoted.  Thought  is  not  a  force,  and  magnetism  is.  The  poet- 
professor  has  confounded  poetry  and  science.  **  A  magnet  in  the  universe 
of  thought"  is  obviously  fij?ure  of  speech,  and  very  good,  but  the  "  influ- 
ence not  expended,"  the  "force  derived"  from  "certain  nutritious  currents," 
docs  not  appear,  converted,  (which  Dr.  Holmes  denies)  in  thought,  unless 
the  brain,  in  addition  to  the  power  of  fixing  a  physical  force,  has  also  the 
power  of  converting  it  into  an  intellectual  product. 

Dr.  Holmes  goes  on :  **  We  must  not  forget  that  force  equivalent  is  one 
thing,  and  quality  of  force-product  is  quite  a  different  thing.  The  same 
outlay  of  musculsr  force  turns  the  winch  of  a  coffee  mill  and  (that)  of  a 
hand-organ.  It  has  been  said  thought  can  not  be  a  physical  force  because 
it  can  not  be  measured."  [Thia  position  of  Pres'dent  Barnard  (Chicago 
meeting  of  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Science)  troubled  all  the  physicists  of  a  certMm 
school.  Professor  Barker  af-ka :  **  Can  we  longer  doubt  that  the  brain,  too, 
is  a  machine  for  Vie  contersioti,  of  energy,  (force,  Rankine.)  Can  we  longer 
refuse  to  believe  that  even  thought  is,  in  some  mysterious  way,  correlated 
to  the  ot?ier  natural  forces?  and  this  even  in  face  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
never  yet  been  measured?"]  "An  attempt  has  been  made,"  says  Dr. 
Holmes, "  to  measure  thought  as  we  measure  force.  I  have  two  tables,  one 
from  the  Annates  Fncyclopediqtte,  and  another,  earlier  and  less  minute,  by 
the  poet  Akenside,  in  which  the  poets  are  classified  according  to  their  dis- 
tinctive qualities,  each  quality  and  the  total  average  being  marki  d  on  a 
scale  of  twenty  as  a  maximum.  I  am  not  sure  the  mental  qualities  are  not 
as  susceptible  of  measuremcLt  as  the  aurora  borealis,  or  the  changes  of  the 
weather.  But,"  and  here  the  Phi  Beta  Eappa  recovers  from  the  confusion 
of  thought  into  which  he  seems  drifting,  as  if  mental  qualities  were  ph^'s- 
ical  phenomena  physically  measurable  like  these  I  "But  even  measurable 
qiudity  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  correlation  of  forces  than  the  color  of  a 
horse  with  his  power  of  draught,  and  it  is  with  quality  we  deal  in  intellect 
and  morals." 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  it  will  be  remembered  by  his  readers,  inclines  to  the 
opinion,  •"  that  the  forces  which  we  call  material  are,  after  all,  but  mani- 
festations of  mental  energy  and  will."    No  sound  thinker  will  hesitate 
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which  to  regard  as  the  source  of  the  other ;  but  it  is  something  to  find  an 
anbeliever  like  Dr.  Holmes  clear,  at  least,  toncbicg  the  distinct ioo  in  kind 
between  them. 

Amusements. — A^  a  supplement  %»  what  was  said  in  the  Round  Table 
two  months  since  of  English  Congregationalif-m,  we  give  its  most  recent 
utterances  on  Amusements.  Rev.  H.  Simon  and  Rev.  J.  Hutcheson  read 
papers  upon  personal  religion  and  church  life  before  the  Congregational 
Union  at  Plymouth,  which  called  out  tie  Englii?i  Independtnt  after  this 
fashion : 

**  One  of  the  Plymouth  papers  seems  to  have  gained  the  impression  from 
the  meetings  (of  the  Union)  that  the  Congregational ists  might  carry  all 
before  them  if  tbey  had  but  *  a  more  common  sense  view  of  public  amuse- 
ments/and  were  not  *  sadly  enslaved  with  dromatio  amusementp.'  This 
reservation  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  Fome  inconsequent  observa- 
tions in  the  first  d=iy's  desultory  remarks  upon  the  admirable  papfrs  of  Mr. 
Simon  and  Mr.  Hutcheson.  The  Bishop  of  Mancl> ester  the  other  day 
talked  about  the  instructive  power  of  the  stage.  When  the  managers  and 
patrons  of  the  British  drama  make  it  instructive,  it  will  be  quite  time 
enough  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  Congregationalists  should 
abate  any  of  their  objections  to  it.  The  first  newspaper  theatrical  criticism 
that  comes  to  hand  will  suffice  to  show  the  disgusting  inanity  and  vulgar- 
ity of  the  stuff  that  is  at  present  put  upon  *  the  boards/  The  people  who 
go  to  the  theatres  do  not  go  to  be  instructed — they  go  for  the  sake  of  the 
glare,  the  dross,  the  dissipation ;  and  these  things  are  not  included  in  iJie 
*  liberty''  of  Congrigaiional  churches.  Congregationalit-m  is  a  little  more 
than  a  protest  on  behalf  of  grand  principles — it  involves  self-denial,  and 
though  an  evening  at  a  dancing  party,  or  a  visit  to  the  theater  may  not 
bring  loss  of  membership,  no  Congregationai  church  can  tolerate  habitual 
indulgence  in  frivolity,  and  the  attitude  of  Congregationalism  to  dramatic 
amusements  as  they  are,  must  continue  to  be  wlwlly  hostile.  We  devoutly 
trust  that  the  circulation  of  the  paper  read  in  the  Union  will  increase  the 
steadfastness  of  our  testimony  agaiust  the  'public  amusements*  meant  by 
our  censors,  and  make  our  young  people  more  distinctly  understand  that 
between  Congregationalism,  in  its  religious  sense,  and  these  things  there  can 
be  no  sort  of  alliance  or  understanding." 

Univbbsitt  TESTa—The  bill  for  abolishing  religious  University  Tests 
still  hangs  fire  in  the  British  Parliament.  Churchmen  are  trying  to  con- 
trive for  the  ascendancy  and  perpetuity  of  Episcopalianism  at  the  Univer- 
sities, when  it  has  passed,  as  every  body  knows  pass  it  must.  So  it  is 
fought  at  every  step.  It  is  thought  that  the  bill  for  removing  Clerical  Dis- 
abilities is  the  only  measure  of  Church  Reform  that  will  pass  this  session. 
All  classes  of  Dissenters  unite  in  urging  the  University  Tests  Bill,  and 
Churchmen  avow  such  obligations  to  Dissenters  in  respect  to  the  Educa- 
tion Bill,  that  they  can  make  slight  headway  against  them  or  the  abolition 
of  Tests.    The  Congregationalists  will  stand  in  a  new  relation  to  the  Higher 
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Education  when  this  measure  is  adopted.  Dr.  Stoughton  predicts  import- 
ant moditications  in  their  planR,  when  the  Uoiversities  opens  their  dignities 
and  emoluments  to  Nonconformist  students.  "  Some  day,  at  least  with  a 
certain  class  of  men,  it  will  be  found  advisable  that  their  literary  culture 
should  be  pursued  in  the  national  universities,  and  1  heir  theological  training 
should  be  conducted  in  well-appointed  divinity  halls."  This  will  bring 
about  the  long-desired  reduction  of  the  number  of  English  Congregational 
Colleges,  and  the  transformation  of  one  or  more  of  them  into  a  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  higher  sort,  on  the  American  plan.  For  village  pastors, 
evangelists,  and  home  missionaries,  the  Bristol  and  Nottingham  **  Institutes," 
and  a  college  or  two,  will  still  be  needed. 

Books  for  a  Theological  Student. — We  are  occasionally  requested  to 
give  a  list  of  books  for  theological  students  of  very  limited  means,  to  be 
bought  as  they  are  able.  Th«  thing  is  not  easy  to  do  satisfactorily  to  either 
party.  The  compiler  wants  a  larger  range.  It  is  easier  to  indicate  $2,000 
than  to  select  $200  worth  of  books.  One  feels  a  little  as  did  Dustan  of 
Haverhill  when  endeavoring  to  decide  which  of  his  children  to  rescue  from 
the  ludiaos.  He  concluded  to  take  them  all.  Such  is  the  ** catalogue  of 
books  for  a  Pastor's  Library  "  prepared  at  Andover,  New  Haven  and  Chi- 
cago two  years  since,  containing  a  list  that  costs  several  thousand  dollars. 
But  alas  I  the  poor  young  pastor  can  not  take  them  all,  nor  the  fourth  part 
of  them.    Few  pastors  can  ever  afford  the  whole. 

The  attempt  is  also  somewhat  unsatisfactory  to  the  student.  It  omits  so 
many  tilings  that  he  wishes  f  r,  and  suggests  even  then  so  many  that  are 
c^^tly.    Si  ill,  important  sui^gestious  can  be  made. 

We  proceed,  then,  on  the  important  principle  that  the  student  should 
py/rctiOM  the  books  that  furnish  him  i\\e fundamental  maUrialg  for  thought — 
books  of  ultimate  authority  and  helpful  suggestion.  A  book  to^ead  he  can 
get  anywhere;  the  book  to  refer  to,  sometimes  nowhere.  For  his  owner- 
ship the  one  is  worth  a  dozen  of  the  other.  What  be  wants  is  working 
implements  and  materials.  Let  this  principle  guide  his  purchases.  A  list 
to  own  and  a  list  to  read  are  different  things.  We  shall  assume  his  posses- 
sion of  ordinary  class  text-books,  both  of  the  College  and  the  Seminary; 
also  that  bis  fancy  and  his  inclination  will  lead  him  occasionally  to  smuggle 
in  a  book  not  on  the  list— for  his  wife,  of  course.  Fixing,  then,  on  about 
the  sum  of  $200  to  work  towards,  the  student,  even  if  he  can  do  better,  can 
not  do  ill  in  aiming  at  the  following  :  Concordances— Hitchcock's  Analysis, 
Hudson's  Greek  Conc>rdance  and  perhaps  the  Hebraist's  Vade  Mecum, 
Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine,  Tnomson's  The  Land  and  the  Book,  Cole- 
maa's  Historical  Geography  of  Palestine,  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 
(American  edition) — a  library  of  itself, — Conybeare  &  Hewson's  St.  Paul, 
John's  Archaeology,  Winer's  New  Testament  Gra  umar,  Fairbairn's  Her- 
menentical  Manual,  Rawlinson's  Historical  Evidences  (perhaps  also  Wil- 
son's or  Mcllvaine's),  Hanna's  Life  of  Christ,  Ellicott's  do,  Young'^  Christ 
of  History,  Stanley's  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,  Smith's  Old  Testa- 
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ment  History,  SchajQf's  Church  History,  8hedd*8  History  of  Doctiioe. 
As  to  Coiunientaries — we  should  get  Alford's  Greek  Testament  as  early  as 
possible,  for  its  many  excellencies  and  constant  use,  and  strengthen  it,  as 
we  found  necessary,  by  Lange  on  Matthew,  Alexander  on  Murk,  Hacketc 
on  Acts,  Lange  on  Romans,  and  Lightfoot  and  ElUcott  on  Paul's  smaller 
epistles,  and  Amot  on  the  Parables.  In  the  Old  Testament  no  one  work 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  complete  commentary.  On  some  portions  of  it, 
better  books  will  be  appearing  soon.  Alexander  on  Isilah  (unabridged), 
Lan^e  on  Proverbs,  Solomon's  Socg  and  Ecclesiastes  (1  vol.).  Delitzsch  on 
the  Psalms  and  on  Job,  Henderson's  Minor  Prophets  and  Ezekiel,  the 
forthcoming  Lange  on  Daniel  (if  rightly  edited),  and  Kiel  on  the  Historical 
Books,  are  good  (perhaps  also  Lange  on  Genesis  and  Murphy  on  Exodus) ; 
and  while  waiting  to  get  these,  ore  by  one,  the  need  of  a  continuous  com- 
mentary on  the  whole  BlMe  may  be  supplied  by  Jamieson,  Fausset  and 
Brown's  compressed  commentary,  wh'ch  is  modern  and  good,  though  capa- 
ble of  improvement  Coleman's  Primitive  Church  and  Dexter  on  Congre- 
gationalism are  desirable;  also  Ne^vcomb's  Cyclopedia  of  Missions.  In 
the  line  of  Metaphysics,  Morell's  Hi-tory  of  Speculative  Philosophy, 
Murray's  Outline  of  Hamiltou's  Philosophy ,  and  Porter's  Human  Intellect. 
In  Doctrinal  Theology,  Knapp — ftr  the  want  of  a  much  beiti-r  one.  In 
English  Literature,  Shakspeare,  of  course,  next  afer  the  concordances; 
Bryant's  Library  of  Poetry  and  8oo»? — a  renl  library  (or  Dana's  Household 
Book  of  Poetry),  for  the  present;  Craik's  English  Li  e nature,  French  on 
the  Study  of  Words,  Whitney  on  Language,  (we  would  like  to  add  Macau- 
ley's  Miscellanies,  Recreations  of  Christopher  North,  Charles  Lamb — and 
where  shall  we  stop?)  For  solid  t hough tfulneps,  Butteer's  Works,  Bacon's 
Essays  (Whately's  Edition),  John  Foster's  Es«ays.  As  to  sermons,  we 
hardly  dare  begin.  Fish's  Masterpieces  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  gives  speci- 
mens. Shall  we  mention  South,  Melville,  Robertson,  BushLell,  Shepard — 
or  have  we  exceeded  our  mark  ?  But  we  have  not  dared  to  mention  secular 
hibtories  nor  scieutific  works,  nor  works  of  nearly  or  fully  <  qual  value  with 
those  we  have  mentioned.  We  may  return  to  the  subject;  but  we  have 
mentioned  enough  for  young  men  to  select  from  fir  some  time  to  come. 

Congregational  LiTURGiBa — The  periodical  revival  of  the  Liturgy  ques- 
tion shows  signs  of  proximity.  It  is  the  i  ight  of  any  Congregational  church 
that  chooses,  to  use  at  large  a  liturgy  as  it  pleases.  A  recent  writer  renews  the 
old  argument  that  we  **  would  [should]  then  by  retain  in  our  own  churches 
many  who  are  now  drawn  into  the  Episcopal  church,"  and  adds  that  it  is  the 
hankering  after  a  liturgy  "which  largely  accounts  for  the  present  rapid 
growth  of  Episcopacy  in  New  England." 

We  greatly  doubt.  We  have  watched  the  growth  of  Episcopal  churches 
in  Kew  England  for  many  years  pnst,  both  from  the  nearer  and  the  remoter 
points  of  view,  and  we  could  mention  several  reasons, — which  we  will  not 
— that  far  more  completely  explains  that  phenomenon  We  will  only  sug- 
gest to  our  brethren  who  are  sanguine  of  rivaling  "  the  church"  by  stealing 
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liturgical  thoDder,  that  there  are  several  large  classes  of  persons  who  will 
hardly  be  movetl  by  any  such  device  ou  our  part 

First,  the  deeply  devout.  This  class  of  persons  if  already  in  our  churches, 
even  though  they  have  strong  liturgical  lendenciee,  will  assuredly  never  let 
that  consideration  outweigh  the  adverse  spiritual  influences  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church.  If  already  in  that  Churoli,  the  same  reasons  that  havo  kept 
them  there  will  still  hoM  thf  m.  If  dispo/^d  to  leave,  they  will  think  their 
presence  needed.  One  most  d^  vout  Christian  minister  who  left  the  Con- 
gregational for  the  Episcopal  Church  purely  on  grounds  of  expediency, 
used  as  an  argument  to  us  the  need  of  spiritual  men  In  that  ministry  and 
in  those  churches.  M»iny  devout  persona  in  that  Church,  we  believe,  recog- 
nize tlie  force  of  the  ari^ument;  while  other  truly  pious  persons,  the  great 
majority  of  them,  rest  there  entirely  satisfied  with  a  state  of  things  to  which 
they  have  always  been  accustomed. 

Secondly,  ihe  sentimental — using  the  word  in  no  opprobious  sense. 
Many  arc  taken  with  the  Episcopal  liturgy  largely  by  reason  of  its  quaint 
phraseology,  its  historic  relaiion!»,  and  its  far- reaching  alliance  with  a  great 
body  of  saiuts,  living  and  dead.  They  are  associated  not  only  with  crowds 
of  livii  g  worshipers  who  utter  the  same  words  in  concert,  but  with  Cran- 
mer,  and  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  to  say  nothing  of  Laud  and  the  *'  blessed 
martyr**  Charhs;  in  truth  thi^y  join  the  company  of  Ambrose  himself  in 
the  **  Te  Deum,"  and  perhaps  of  still  earlier  saiiits  in  the  "Ten^anctus;** 
while  the  whole  weight  of  the  modern  literature  of  the  mother  country, 
with  its  rank  and  royalty,  its  pc^etry,  art  and  taste,  is  thrown  into  ihe  scale. 
Now  here  is  something  impre-^sive  to  the  sentiment  and  the  imaginution — a 
grand  unity  and  a  grand  hii»torv,  embellished  by  all  the  forms  of  art.  We 
have  known  some  young  persons  of  taste  and  impressible  imagination 
greatly  drawn  by  these  influences.  And  we  knew  one  young  student, 
handsome  and  romantic,  equally  impressed  with  Bishop  Gri8Wold*8  spiritual 
pedigree  running  back  to  St.  Peter,  and  with  the  "peach  like  bloom  '*  on 

Miss 's  cheek,  who  g.tve  as  his  reason  for  leaving  the  Presbyterian  for 

the  Episcopal  Church,  that  he  thought  *'  he  should  feel  happier  there.**  We 
never  doubted  it    He  is  now  the  Rev.  Dr. . 

But  each  Congregational  liturgy  will  be  a  separate  aflalr,  new  and  raw. 
The  notion  that  the  freshly  compo-icd  liturgy  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Sleek,  of 
Mechanicsvilie,  should  compete  with  that  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  seems 
like  putting  a  bran-new  hand-organ,  made  in  Connecticut,  (do  they  make 
them  thercl>)  agaiast  the  world- renowned  instrument  at  Freyburg. 

Thirdly,  the  laws  of  order,  stability  and  uoiformity.  Many  persons  are 
strongly  bound  to  the  Episcopal  Church  by  reason  of  its  settled  ways.  It 
is  what  they  have  had  from  childhood,  t  It  is  what  they  find  every  where. 
Away  from  home,  they  are  still  at  home  in  church.  Here  they  anchor  and 
rest.  They  are  not  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  novelties  and  crudities,  and 
abrupt  assaults  on  long  cherished  associations.  This  is  on^  great  charm  of 
the  Prayer  Book  and  its  setting.  But  Congregationalism  can  never  attain 
into  such  a  settlement.    The  movement  for  liturgies  is  a  hopeless  receding 
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from  It — for  we  once  had  a  somewhat  established  Puritan  order  of  services. 
But  now  not  only  the  youn^  pastor  of  Mecbanicsville,  but  be  in  Shingle- 
town,  Painted  Poet,  Buncombe  Cross  Rouds  and  Creation  City  will  lay 
himself  out  on  his  several  liturgy.  Ai)d  moreover,  when  in  three  years 
the  Rey.  J.  Sleek  is  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Solomon  Fast  at  Meclianicsvi)le, 
the  latter,  with  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  enlarges  the  church-manu«ls 
and  shortens  the  church-creeds,  aud  retinkers  truth  fifeni-rally,  will,  perad- 
venture,  persuade  the  Church  into  an  **  improved  "  lilurgy.  It  becomes 
still  another  fractional  subdivision  of  CongregHtioualism.  The  movement 
instead  of  satisfying,  will  tend  to  make  our  system  siill  more  unsatisfactory 
to  those  who  love  stability.  Indeed  the  present  restleFsness  of  our 
churches  and  ministers,  tbe  thousand  religious  nostrums,  church  patents, 
and  new  pulpit  flyfishings,  are  ail  that  many  who  were  born  Congrega- 
tionalists  can  stand.  There  are  many  church  members  who  now  feel  the 
continual  shock  to  all  their  associations.  All  the  innovators  and  experi- 
menters make  haste  to  our  puipitM.  •  Nothing  but  a  strong  system  could 
endure  it.    Many  have  felt,  and  not  a  few  have  used  against  us  this  hetero- 

geneousness  of  things.    We  remember  when  Rev.  Mr. preached  in  a 

certain  liturgico-Congregational  cbuich,  how  he  fidgeted,  and  the  congre- 
gation worried,  too,  lest  he  should  get  tbe  psilm  or  the  chant,  or  the  second 
lesson,  or  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  tbe  respr>n8iye  reading  out  of  Joint.  And 
he  went  home  inwardly  resolved  that  he  would  rather  wear  the  surplice 
than  an  unknown  Congregational  baruess,  and  that  if  he  were  to  have  a 
liturgy,  he  would  as  soon  take  the  one  genuine,  old  article  as  innumerable 
and  ever-changing  modern  substitutes. 

Fourthly,  the  elegant  and  fashionable.  It  must  be  admitted  that  tbe  his- 
tory and  the  connexions  of  the  Episcopal  liturgy  savor  of  what  is  aristo- 
cratic aud  elegant,  and  perhaps,  retined.  The  foreign  origin  and  national 
establishment  of  that  Church,  its  array  of  diguitaries,  its  regard  for  what  is 
** ecclesiological  *'  aud  venerable,  its  many  wealthy  attendants,  Its  partial 
establishment  in  our  own  army  and  navy,  its  special  regard  for  what  is 
seemly,  and,  we  must  add  in  fairness,  its  high  pretensions,  all  give  it  an  air 
of  pre-eminence.  It  is  **  the  Church.*'  It  affects  taste  and  culture,  and 
despises  what  is  plebeian.  And  not  only  are  lackadaisacal,  cream-cheese, 
aud  aspiring  Mrs.  Potiphars  attracted  to  it,  but  very  many  persons  of  real 
refinement  view  it  as  their  proper  spi ritual  home,  and  a  large  number  of 
fashionable  persons  regard  it  as  the  Sunday  side  of  respecrability.  These 
persons  will  not  be  led  or  held  by  any  parvenu  liturgy  of  conventicles. 
Were  the  thing  itself— as  it  will  hardly  be — equally  acceptable,  it  is  but  the 
Black  Swan  against  the  Swedish  Nightingale,  or  unhistoric  cat-gut  against 
the  veritable  Cremona. 

Fifthly,  the  merely  worldly.  If  religious  wives  have  offered  their  irre- 
ligious husbands  the  choice  of  a  place  of  worship  on  condition  of  regular 
attendance,  and  they  have  chosen  the  Episcopal  Church ;  if  corrupt  politi- 
cians, especially  in  anti-slavery  times,  fled  in  squads  to  the  same  shelter 
from  a  pungent  gospel ;  if  others  have  resorted  thither  because  there  all 
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the  forms  and  req)ectabi1ity  of  worship  still  leaye  the  life  unrestraiDed, 
and  the  conscience  undisturbed ;  these  persons  and  the  like  will  neyer  be 
caught  by  a  Congregational  liturgy,  unless  all  the  other  privileges  they  now 
enjoy  go  with  it 

Sixthly,  thofte  who  have  found  particular  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  with 
other  churches.  This  applies  to  ministers  whose  experience  of  other  sys- 
tems operates  adversely  to  them  pers  mally.    Toang was  a  man 

of  high  religious  character  and  remarkably  clear  mind,  but  no  correspond- 
ing popular  ability.  When  he  left  his  own  Church  for  the  Episcopal,  his 
best  friends  supposed  he  viewed  it  as  offeriDg.him  a  better  chance  of  suc- 
cess than  a  Church  that  made  more  of  the  sermon,  and  threw  him  upon 

his  extemporaneous  powers.    And  perhaps  he  was  right    Rev.  — , ^ 

was  dismissed  six  times  from  Congregational  churches,  and  could 
hardly  be  blamed  for  trying  the  experiment  of  a  diflferent  system.    Rev. 

Dr. ,  while  in  the  Seminary,  had  snme  doctrinal  peculiarities,  and  he 

remarked  that  if  a  Congregational  Association  would  not  license  him,  he 
should  **  take  ordera"  We  only  know  that  he  took  orders.  So  when  Rev. 
*—  left  Unitarianism  for  orthodoxy,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  he 
would  join  the  Church  all  whose  ways  and  views  were  in  direct  antago- 
nism to  his  past  relations,  rather  than  one  which  was  a  kind  of  neutral 
territory.  Neither  these,  nor  a  multitude  of  other  persons  with  similar 
personal  reasons,  will  be  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  the  presence  or 
the  absence  of  a  Congregational  liturgy. 

If  none  of  these  classes  will  be  reached  or  retained,  who  will  be  ?  We 
confess  we  have  little  confidence  In  the  attempt,  for  the  good  reason  that  the 
inducement  is  too  slight.  We  affect  a  weapon  with  which  the  Episcopal 
Church  can  beat  us  every  time.  It  offers  a  liturgy  more  ancient,  more 
high  bred,  more  elaborate,  more  showy,  more  tasteful,  more  complete,  more 
wide-spread,  more  elegantly,  wealthily  and  aristocratically  connected. 
Ours  will  be,  at  best,  but  a  hybrid.  The  Episcopal  and  the  Congregational 
Churches  are  formed  on  two  very  different  models.  It  is  a  doubtful  meas- 
nre  to  cut  a  patch  out  of  that  venerable  tapestry  and  sew  it  upon  our 
modern  serviceable  garment,  or  to  put  our  brisk  Congregational  wine  into 
any  ancient  skin- bottle. 

In  its  own  line  only  the  Roman  Catholic  can  surpass  the  Episcopal 
Church.  We  must  beat  it,  if  at  all,  on  the  same  principle  on  which  John 
Robinson  and  Gkorge  Whitefield  did,  or  which  Spurgeon  and  Newman 
Hall  do.  It  calls  for  consideration  whether  a  radically  fklse  notion  of 
Church  success  is  not  creeping  through  the  community  and  the  ministry. 
Congregationalism,  if  not  strong  spiritually,  is  strong  nowhere.  It  is  the 
most  helpless  of  systems,  when  it  is  treated  chiefly  as  a  form ;  it  is  the 
strongest  of  systems  when  filled  with  the  spirit  We  belieye  in  using  prop- 
erly all  the  legitimate  accessories  of  taste,  learning,  eloquence,  social  power, 
but  never  on  placing  undue  stress  upon  them.  And  as  for  much  of  the 
paraphernalia,  not  to  say  saturnalia,  of  modern  Christianity, — we  wait  for 
the  issue. 
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Pattl  Before  His  Contebsion. — A  religions  paper  andertakes  to  solye 
a  correspoodent's  difficulty  on  this  subject.  The  correspondent  quotes 
Paul's  statement  that  he  was** zealous  toward  God'*  (Acts  xziii.  3),  and 
that  he  **  verily  thought  he  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  *'  (Acts  xxvL  9) ;  and  thinks  that  therefore  Paul  was 
at  that  time  an  honest,  devout  Jew,  fkithful  to  the  light  that  was  given 
him,  and  **  would  have  been  saved  "  had  he  died  then. 

The  editor  answers  in  part  by  finishing  the  first  quotation  thus :  "  zealous 
toward  God  ob  ye  aU  are  this  day,*^  the  **ye"  being  *'a  furious  mob  of  Jews 
held  back  by  Roman  guards  from  killing  him  on  the  spot''  But  he  stum- 
bles over  the  second  text  so  far  as  to  admit  tliat  it  *'  asserts  honesty  of 
intention,  but  no  more."  Well,  what  more  can  be  asked  than  thorough 
honesty  of  intention?  Does  not  the  character  of  the  act  and  the  man 
depend  on  the  intent?  It  is  a  case  where  a  little  knowledge  of  Greek  is 
convenient  for  a  religious  teacher  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  in  the  teachings  derived  therefrom.  The  two  misleading  words 
**  verily  "  and  **  ought "  do  not  belong  there.  **  Verily  "  has  nothing  in  the 
original  properly  representing  it ;  and  the  **  ought "  is  simply  a  **  must "  in 
the  original  Many  a  boy  and  man  thinks  he  must  do  things  which  he 
ought  not.  The  Greek  has  a  word  (S^eiXw),  abundantly  used  to  express 
"ought,"  the  sense  of  duty,  as  John  xiil  14,  Rom.  xv.  1,  etc. — ^which  Paul 
carefully  refrains  from  using.  But  this  word  (detv)  declares  simple  neces- 
sity arising  from  any  cause,  sometimes  in  direct  opposition  to  what  is  right, 
as  when  it  is  declared  of  **  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  "  that  **  these  things 
must  needs  be  "  (Mark  xiil  7) ;  sometimes  of  physical  necessity,  **  And  he 
must  needs  go  through  Samaria";  sometimes  mere  force  of  strong  inclina- 
tion, "  The  multitude  must  needs  come  together  "  (Acts  xxi.  22) ;  in  short, 
any  impelling  influence  whatever.  Sometimes  that  influence  is  the  sense 
of  duty,  and  our  translators  have  often  interpreted  by  using  the  word 
**  ought,"  although  even  in  these  cases  the  true  and  better  translation  would 
have  been  **  must,"  **  necessary,"  or  (some  equivalent  word.  The  change  is 
frequently  made  with  a  detriment  to  the  real  force  of  the  passages.  The 
Greek  word  here  used,  we  repeat  it,  does  not  express  the  sense  of  duty,  and 
consequently  Paul  does  not  declare  **  honesty  of  intention  "  in  those  perse- 
cutions Indeed,  Paul  fully  condemns  himself  elsewhere  as  **  before  a  blas- 
phemer, and  a  pereecutor,  and  injurious  [abusive],"  and  in  this  same  chapter 
declares  that  he  was  ** exceedingly  mad"  against  Christians.  Hardly  a 
"devout  spirit." 

The  editor  himself— though  at  the  cost  of  his  consistency — shows  the 
absurdity  of  the  claim  that  Paul  was  a  **  good  Jew,"  and  asks,  "  must  he 
not,  to  all  appearances,  have  obstinately  closed  his  eyes  against  this  light,*  * 
which  was  all  around,  and  which  proved  sufficient  for  **  a  pure  soul  like 
Nathaniel's?"  He  adds,  "we  are  responsible  for  something  more  than 
fidelity  to  our  convictions ;  we  are  responsible  for  what  these  conviction  • 
are,  just  so  far  as  light  is  given  us  to  shape  them."    Most  true. 

What  then  does  such  an  editor  mean,  after  describing  this  man  as  one 
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who  "  must  hftve  obstinAtely  closed  bis  eyes  to  all  this  light,**  anQ  who  was 
then  "  found  fijEhtinf?  with  all  his  strength  the  holiest  of  causes,**  by  saying 
this:  '*  As  to  how  God  deals  with  rach  a  man,  if,  while  in  this  state,  he  is 
called  out  of  life— that  question  gof  s  upon  ground  where  no  man  can  tread 
with  confidence.**  Has  not  the  word  of  God  answered  that  question? 
Can  not  a  man  *'  tread  with  confidence  "  where  the  Diyine  word  has  spoken  f 
Where  is  Dr.  Bellows? 

"  A  PHIL080PHICAL  Faith.** — Mr.  Huxley  uttered  a  remarkable  senti- 
ment before  the  British  Association.  He  afiirmed  the  reasonableness  of 
an  expectation,  where  there  is  no  foundation  for  scientific  knowledge  or 
eyen  belief  I  If  he  could  see  the  world  of  matter  in  geological  and  chemi- 
cal conditions  now  forever  passed  away,  he  ''should  expect  to  be  a  witness 
of  the  evolution  of  living  protoplasm  from  not  living  matter.**  He  protests 
that  this  is  nothing  more  than  '*  philosopbical  faith.**  And  be  admits  that 
he  never  shall  be  a  witness  of  anything  of  tbe  sort,  nor  will  anybody,  for 
these  conditions  of  the  earth  are  such  as  **  it  can  no  more  see  again  than 
a  man  can  recall  his  infancy.** 

There  are  too  many  people,  we  fear,  who  would  regard  this  sort  of  expecta- 
tion about  material  phenomena,— of  which  they  admit  no  evidence  but  that 
of  the  senseSt—quite  consistent  with  sound  reason,  if  it  lies  in  the  direction 
of  their  own  tendencies  of  opinion,  but  who  would  flout  as  fanatical  the 
same  sort  of  **  philosophical  faith  '*  on  some  other  subjects.  If  a  man  of 
equal  ability  with  Prof.  Huxley  should  expect  to  wltue.ss  miracles,  for 
instance,  in  the  age  when  Christ  was  on  earth  and  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced, or  if  he  should  expect  to  witness  a  fall  of  man  from  original  recti- 
tude before  human  history  began  to  record  univerbul  departures  from  con- 
science and  moral  law,  or  if  he  should  expect  to  see  a  divine  atonement  for 
sin  before  Christian  experience  aud  character  began  to  be  kuown  among  men, 
or  if  he  should  beconfidcut  that  "  beyond  the  abyss  of  geologically  recorded 
time  **  the  things  that  do  appear  were  mnde  from  naught,  or  if  he  were  to 
look  for  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  immortality  in  the 
teachings  of  one  who  knew  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  ages  after  their 
death,  and  spoke  of  them  as  living,  aLd  called  other  departed  souls  from  the 
other  world,  and  rose  himself  from  the  grave:  the  **  first  fruits"  of  them 
ill  at  sleep  in  hope  of  a  resurrection. 

But  then  a  pet  theory  of  matter  and  physical  life  enlarges  one*s  faculty 
of  credence  or  trust  beyond  what  the  Bible  demands. 

Huxley  says  this  is  *'an  expectation  to  which  analogical  reasoning  leads** 
him,  as  if  there  covld  be  any  analogy  to  the  development  of  physical  life 
fW)m  **  ammonium,  carbonates,  oxalates,  tartrates,  alkaline  and  earthy 
phosphates,  and  water.**  What  is  it  ?  The  development  of  mental  life  from 
that  which  has  no  such  life  ?  Where  is  the  first  example?  What  form  of 
matter  or  animal  life  originated  thought-power  ?  Or  is  it  the  development 
of  vearetable  life  in  inorganic  matter  without  vegetable  germs? 

A  Yale  professor  has,  indeed,  discoursed  of  thought-power  as  a  "  mani- 
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festation  of  animal  life/*  a  form  of  nervoas  energy,  convertible  into  motion, 
beat  (be  sbould  baye  added  electricily  and  magnetism,  accrffding  to  tbe 
doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  forces)  and  muscular  force  ;  and,  in  return, 
of  these  as  converiible  into  thougbt  or  emotion;  and  of  foi^d  as  origiuutiog 
these  as  it  originates  muscular  force,  '*  tbe  converted  energy  of  burning 
carbon.*'  *  But  perhaps  tbe  idea  is  not  so  material  as  the  language.  For 
he  accepts  by  **  faith  "  from  '*  revelation  "  the  truth  of  a  soul  enclosed  in  tbe 
body,  t  So  tbe  Dnke  of  Argyll  cUls  tbougbt  •*  a  function  of  the  brain," 
but  denies  that  they  two  are  to  be  confounded  with  each  other,  any  more 
tban  electricity  with  the  tissues  of  the  torpedo  or  of  the  gymnotus,  wiiich 
are  its  organs.  And  the  Yale  professor  does  not  preteud  that  "  thought- 
force  comes  ft*om  food,"  unless  tbe  fo<xl  is  consumed  by  a  being  who  has 
thought- force  already,— which  is  anything  but  an  analogical  example  of 
mental  life  coming  from  that  which  has  no  such  life  to  start  with ! 

This  new  style  of  scientific  "  expectation,"  or  "  philosophical  faith,"  has 
not  even  analogy,  then,  to  rest  upon.  Of  course,  if  thought-power  is  noth- 
ing but  an  animal  force,  and  any  of  the  physical  forces  are  so  correlated 
with  it  as  to  be  litirally  convertible  into  it,  then,  eveu  with  or  without 
thought-power  to  start  with,  its  development  from  food  would  be  simply  a 
case  of  physical  life  developed  from  the  chemical  elements  ol  the  food,  itself 
lifeless,  t. «.,  instead  of  furnishing  an  auHlogy,  it  would  itself  be  one  of  the 
very  cases  for  which  an  analogy  is  needed,  but  nut  found. 

"A  Diversified  Ministry."— In  an  account  of  "  Theological  Educatiou 
in  England,'*  in  the  Bibliotheca  tktcra  fi>r  July,  1867,  by  oue  of  tbe  editors 
of  this  Review,  a  greater  variety  of  ministerial  acquirements  and  of  theo- 
logical education  was  argued  for.  The  genius  of  Congregationalism,  it  was- 
urged,  and  the  exigencies  of  our  land  demand  "  new  and  deftly  fitted  modei 
of  Christian  service,  imparting  the  same  pound  interpretation  and  strong, 
and  saving  theology,  with  a  ready,  direct,  and  lissome  bulling  to  multiplied 
and  heterogeneous  habits  of  life  and  mind,  which  our  prescriptive  (theo- 
logical) culture,  (our  "one  type  of  theological  institutions")  has  not  yet 
attained."  Interesting  and  suggestive  features  in  English  institutions, 
securing  greater  diversity  than  ours,  were  pointed  out.  The  article  was 
republished  in  London,  and  earuestly  commended  to  the  attention  of  Eag- 
lish  Congregutiimalists.  At  the  Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales,  Rev.  John  Stoughton,  D.D.,  author  of  "  Spir- 
itual Heroes,"  and  other  works,  read  what  the  English  Independent  calls- 
"a  fine  paper  on  the  Ministry,"  in  which  occurs  the  following: 

'*  It  is  bi  ginning  to  be  seen  that  different  courses  and  plans  of  study  need 
to  be  adopUid  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  ChriMian  labor.  We  want  tor  the 
lea(tii«g  churches  of  the  deuominaiion  tirbt-class  pastors,  (quipped  with 
qualifications  of  superior  learning ;  and  we  need  to  have  educnied  for  us^ 
alw),  first  class  teachers  of  theology  to  occupy  prolessors*  chairs,  and  to  speak 

•  Pr«f.  Geo.  P.  Barker.  M.  D.,  ••  UnlTertlty  Berlei",»»  No  «.    (Lecture  nt  Yale  College  ) 
t  **  A  biKher  irath  which  c«n  narer  be  the  ■ttbt}<''ot  of  phyHoal  demonitrMtlon." 
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through  the  medium  of  the  press.  We  waot  other  pastorp,  not  of  the  same 
order,  y^t  competently  furnished  to  instruct  their  people;  and  we  want, 
aUo,  t-fflcient  missionaries  to  break  up  fallow  ground,  and  to  plant  con^re- 
gat  ions,  and  prepare  them  for  subsequent  ecclesiastical  development.  F<tr 
each  of  these  objeete  atepecifie  and  appropriate  method  of  eedenastical  training 
teems  to  be  required.^* 

Now  that  steps  haye  been  taken  to  secure  periodical  National  Confer- 
ences, and  the  day  is  not  distant  when  we  shall  have  them,  it  is  worth 
while  to  be  turning  over  in  mind  the  topics  to  be  therein  considered.  And 
while  our  Theoloscical  Seminaries  look  after  the  highest  type  of  ministerial 
culture,  providing  for  the  leading  pulpits  of  the  country,  as  they  multiply 
and  are  vacated  by  the  fathers,  the  whole  denomination  ought  to  thor- 
oughly ponder  and  discuss  the  needs  of  our  great  missionary  and  pioneer 
work,  and  how  we  can  reach  the  increasing  diversities  of  American  mind, 
and  what  styles  of  individual  preparation  they  demand. 

Three  courses  are  before  us  in  this  matter :  (1)  To  make  Congrega- 
tionalism a  religion  for  a  elcus,  a  particular  type  of  mind  and  of  social  life, 
and  leave  the  masses  to  be  unevangelized,  or  evangelized,  if  at  all,  by  others ; 
(2)  To  allow  a  ministry  for  the  masses  to  grow  up  without  training,  as  our 
English  brethren  have  too  much  done  ;  (8)  To  train  such  a  ministry  fitly, 
conscientiously,  carefully,  effectually  in  the  interests  of  freedom,  truth, 
and  salvation.  Which  shall  we  do?  No  graver  or  more  momentous 
question  could  present  itself  to  a  National  Congregational  Conference.  No 
broader  one,  or  deeper  one,  now  asks  to  be  grappled  with  by  American 
Congregationalism. 
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ARTICLE  I. 
SPIRITtSM.* 


Spiritism  —  oddly  named  Spiritualism  —  still  asks  and 
gains  attention.  Within  a  few  months  we  have  observed 
discussions  of  it  in  three  leading  religious  journals,  several 
numbers  of  a  medical  quarterly,  and  the  ^'  North  American.'^ 
A  prominent  lady  novelist  argues  in  favor  of  communication 
with  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  two  theological  professbrs^ 
ascribe  the  phenomena  to  Satanic  agency.  And  while  disin-r 
terested  witnesses  of  highly  respectable  character  assert  many, 
extraordinary  transactions,  and  some  scientific  men  admit 

*  In  this  di^Qssion  the  wrifer  has  mado  reference  chiefly  to  the  follow- 
ing: Planchette,  by  E.  8.  (Epes  8argent»)  Boston,  1889 ;  a  paper  by  Wm, 
A.  Hammond,  M.D..  on  Spiritualism,  N.  A.  Review.  April,  1809;  one  by 
Meredith  Clymer,  M.D.,  on  Ecstasy,  Psyclu)logical  Journal,  Oct  1870; 
one  on  Trance  and  Catalepsy,  by  T.  E.  Cl^rk,  M.D.,  Oct.  1869;  one  on 
the  Rochester  knockines,  by  Prof.  Austin  Flint,  M.D.,  Julv,  1869;  The 
Philosophy  of  Mysterious  Rappings,  by  E  C.  Rogers,  Boston,  1863; 
Modern  Mysteries  Exposed,  by  Asa  Mahan,  D.D.;  The  Fountain,  by  A.  Jj 
Davis,  Boston,  1870;  the  Physiologies  of  Drs.  W.  B.  Carpenter  and  F.  Q. 
Smith ;  the  Psychologies  of  Abercrombie,  Upham,  and  Pcirter.  Besides 
these  he  has  had  by  him  other  recent  Spiritist  publications,  and  formerly 
examined  with  some  care  the  earlier  volumes  of  Davis,  Judge  Edmonds, 
imd  Dr.  Hare. 
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them  in  part,  other  eminent  physicians  and  physiologists 
classify  a  small  portion  of  these  alleged  phenomena  among 
the  not  unnsaal  manifestations  of  diseased  or  abnormal  states 
of  the  human  system,  and  firmly  dispute  the  remainder.  In 
this  condition  of  things  some  statement  of  the  present  aspect 
of  the  subject  may  not  be  undesirable. 

The  two  vital  points  in  all  investigations  are  to  distinguish, 
first,  the  allegations  from  the  facts,  and,  secondly,  the  facts 
firom  the  inferences.  Here  are  often  two  huge  hiatuses.  Not 
every  beholder  is  an  observer.  Not  every  observer  is  a 
reasoner.  When  the  phenomena  are  complicated,  the  region 
unexplored,  and  the  imagination  and  sensibilities  strongly 
enlisted,  then  we  have  all  the  conditions  for  infinite  vagaries, 
superstitions,  and  follies.  In  the  opposite  facts  that  some 
intelligent  men  should  ascribe  these  things  to  diabolic  agency, 
and  that  others  should  shrink  from  admitting  authenticated 
occurrences,  is  found  a  sufficient  reason  for  some  explanations 
which,  if*  not  exhaustive  (owing  to  necessary  limitation),  may 
be  suggestive. 

We  will  first  look  at  the  alleged  phenomena  of  Spiritism. 
And  this  can  best  be  done  somewhat  historically.  The  great 
prophet  of  the  system  was  Andrew  Jackson  Davis.  In  1843, 
Davis  had  formed  the  practice  of  being  mesmerised  by  one 
William  Livingstone,  and  when  in  the  somnambulic  or 
kypnotic  state,  he  discoursed  learnedly  on  subjects  medical, 
psychological,  and  scientific.  He  soon  acquired  the  power  of 
fitUing  into  somnambulic  trances  by  himself,  in  which  he 
"  held  converse  with  invisible  spirits,"  and  dictated  a  heavy 
octavo  book  of  eight  hundred  pages,  called  the  "  Principles 
of  Nature."  It  was  a  main  point  of  his  prophecy,  from  1846 
onward,  that  communication  with  the  spirit-world  would  soon 
assume  "  the  form  of  a  living  demonstration." 

The  prophecy  soon  began  to  be  fulfilled.  At  first  in  a  very 
kelpless  and  lumbering  mode.  For  nothing  has  so  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  century  and  made  such  immense  progress  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years  as  those  same  spirits.  When  first 
unearthed,  they  were  not  only  an  ignorant  set  of  beings,  but 
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intolerably  etupid.  They  blundered  round  like  so  many 
Calibans.  They  did  not  know  what  they  wanted,  nor  how 
to  ask  for  it.  They  knew  neither  the  alphabet  nor  the 
numeration  table,  till  they' were  taught  by  a  child,  nor  did 
they  make  any  intelligible  suggestion  till  they  received  direc- 
tion how.  They  were  literally  incapable  of  anything  but 
"  inexplicable  dumb  shows  and  noise." 

It  was  only  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1847,  that  the  dumb 
spirits  first  lingered  round  the  house  of  the  Fox  family  near 
Rochester,  rising  no  higher  than  to  make  noises  which  were 
mistaken  for  ^' rats  and  mice."  Early  in  1848,  louder  noises 
were  heard,  producing  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  floor  and 
furniture ;  sometimes  a  patter  of  footsteps ;  occasionally  the 
bed-clothes  were  pulled  off  from  young  Kate  Fox  —  nine 
years  old — and  she  would  feel  (so  she  said,)  a  cold  hand 
passing  over  her  face.  The  disturbances  increased;  chairs 
and  dining-tables  were  moved  from  their  places,  and  loud 
raps  were  made  on  the  doora.  After  nearly  four  months  of 
dumb  floundering,  the  child,  Katie,  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1848,  relieved  the  poor  mutes,  thus :  "  She  then  said,  '  now 
do  as  I  do,  count  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,'  at  the  same 
time  striking  her  hands  together.  The  same  number  of 
raps  responded  at  regular  intervals."  The  mother  then  inter- 
posed, requesting  these  personages  to  count  ten,  then  fift;een, 
then  to  tell  the  age  of  Katie,  and  the  number  of  her  .own. 
children,  living  and  dead.  All  which  was  done  to  order, 
llrs.  Fox  again  took  the  initiative,  and  suggested  that  if  this 
dumb  power  were  a  spirit  he  should  make  it  known  by  two 
raps.  The  two  raps  obediently  came.  In  three  weeks  niore^. 
David  Fox  still  further  aided  this  helpless  individual  by 
holding  an  interview  vnth  him  in  the  cellar,  and  siLggesting 
again  that  if  he  were  a  departed  human  spirit  he  should  give 
three  raps.  The  spirit  proved  docile,  and  "  three  raps  were 
promptly  given."  David  further  requested  him,  as  he  him- 
self  should  call  over  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  to  rap  at  the 
letters  which  spelled  the  spirit's  name.  Acting  on  this  hint^ 
the  apt  and  docile  scholar  rapped  out  his  name  as  ^^  Gharleft 
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B.  Eosma,"  a  peddler  once  murdered  in  that  house  —  so  the 
spirit  said.  It  was  nnhandsome  of  him  thus  to  die  and  leave 
no  sign ;  for,  on  inquiry,  no  such  man  as  Charles  B.  Rosma 
could  be  heard  of.  But  human  remains  were  subsequently 
found  (so,  at  least,  it  was  said,)  buried  five  feet  beneath  the 
floor,  obviously  those  of  an  unhistoric  peddler,  or  of  some  other 
great  unknown.  Visitors  were  attracted  from  great  distances, 
and  the  manifestations  ''grew  more  and  more  remarkable," 
and  even  began  to  be  propagated  into  other  families.  But 
the  Fox  girls,  Margaret  and  Kate,  were  the  centre  of  atten- 
tion. Tables  and  furniture  were  moved  about  and  raised 
from  the  floor,  with  six  men  sitting  on  one  table  (we  are 
told,)  handbells  were  rung,  guitars  were  floated  round  the 
room  and  played  on  in  the  air ;  and  at  last  "  spirit-hands '' — 
whatever  that  may  be  —  were  seen  and  felt.  This  was  com- 
monly in  the  dark,  though  occasionally  in  the  light.  These 
"mediums"  became  quite  noted  in  1849  and  1850,  and 
occapied  the  attention  of  the  press  through  the  country.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  trace  their  history  further,  except  to  say 
that  before  the  rapping  passed  into  bell-riirging  and  other 
demonstrations,  the  girls  were  examined  by  a  committee  of 
eminent  physicians,  with  results  which  will  be  mentioned  in 
due  time. 

It  took  longer  in  the  case  of  the  Davenport  brothers  to 
come  to  a  good  understanding  with  the  spirits.  As  early  as 
1846,  "raps,  thumps,  loud  noises,  snaps,  cracking  noises  in 
the  night,  were  heard "  about  their  house  in  Baffalo.  But 
it  was  not  till  four  years  later,  when  they  had  read  of  the 
Bochester  knockings  and  the  sequel,  that  they  relieved  the 
speechless  spirits.  At  that  time  they  "  sat  round  a  table  with 
their  hands  upon  it,"  and  waited  further  developments.  Then 
came  the  knockings  and  table-tippings,  and  the  alphabet  con- 
versation ;  then  messages  by  an  invisible  spirit,  written  by 
the  hand  of  the  boy,  Ira,  after  which  he  was  floated  in  the  air 
fi^m  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  nine  feet  above  the 
floor,  in  sight  of  every  one  in  the  room.  Afterwards  William 
and  £lizabeth  took  the  same  aerial  trip.    On  the  fifth  even- 
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ing,  as  Ira  fired  a  pistol^  by  spirit  direction,  it  was  instantly 
wrenched  from  his  hand,  and  by  the  flash  it  was  seen  to 
be  held  by  a  hnman  figure  who  looked  smilingly  on  the  com- 
pany, then  instantly  vanished,  and  the  pistol  fell  npon  the 
floor.  Next,  by  direction  of  the  frisky  spirits,  the  boys  were 
bound  with  all  sorts  of  complicated  knots,  and  then  released 
by  the  spirits  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  This  untying  and 
tying  again  of  rope  knots  has,  in  fact,  continued  to  be  the 
favorite  practice  of  the  highly-accomplished  spirits  that  attend 
on  the  brothers  Davenport.  For  twenty  years  already  they 
have  been  engaged  at  it  with  unflagging  interest  and 
alacrity,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  1868,  the  brothers 
were  still  traveling  in  Europe,  with  their  black-walnut  box 
and  hempen  ropes ;  and  the  spirits,  now  exceedingly  expert, 
were  untying  them  with  unbounded  applause,  and  playing  on 
guitars  in  the. air,  while  their  "naked,  long,  femininely-formed 
arms  "  were  plainly  seen,  under  circumstances  "  admitting  of 
no  deception."  If,  contrary  to  rule,  a  light  were  struck, 
it  only  caused  the  guitars  to  fall  to  the  floor. 

From  the  time  when  the  Fox  girls  became  famous,  medi- 
nma  sprang  up  by  hundreds,  if  not  by  thousands,  all  over  the 
country.  Among  the  more  noted  names  liave  been  those 
of  Daniel  D.  Home  and  Charles  H.  Foster,  while  many  others 
have  achieved  a  local  celebrity,  e.  g.,  Charles  Colchester,  Miss 
Jennie  Lord,  Mrs.  Cushman,  Miss  Laura  Y.  Ellis,  Mrs.  Hay* 
den,  Charles  H.  Bead,  and  we  know  not  who.  They  have 
various  specialties,  and  an  attempt  has  sometimes  been  made 
to  classify  them  as  "  rapping  mediums ;  mediums  for  turning 
and  tipping  tables  by  a  slight  touch  of  the  fingei*s;  mediums 
for  the  movement  of  ponderable  bodies  without  contact; 
mediums  for  the  production  of  phosphorescent  lights  in  a 
dark  room ;  mediums  for  playing  on  musical  instruments  in 
a  manner  beyond  their  ordinary  abilities;  mediums  for 
involuntary  writing ;  impressional  speaking,  seeing,  hearing, 
personating,  and  healing  mediums;  mediums  in  whose 
presence  are  produced  drawings,  and  pictures  in  colors,  and 
writings,  and,  also,  in  many  instances,  tangible  and  visible 
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living  hnman  forms ;  and  mediams  for  the  development  of 
other  medimns.''  The  catalogue  is  suggestive,  and  invites 
reflection,  as  well  as  comparison  with  certain  other  dasses  of 
persons. 

Some  of  the  claims  now  put  forth  are  thus  summed  up  by 
one  of  the  more  intelligent  believers,  Rev.  John  F.  Gray,  of 
New  York : 

"  L  Phenomena  of  a  physical  natare  not  referable  to  the  laws  of  physical 
relation :  sach  as  the  moving  of  ponderable  bodies  independent  of  earthly 
mechanics ;  the  production  of  a  great  variety  of  sounds,  also  independently 
of  any  known  or  conceivable  mechanical  apparatus ;  the  production  of 
lights  of  various  colors,  sizes,  shapes,  degrees  of  brilliancy  and  duration  of 
incandescence,  in  every  case  without  the  presence  of  any  chemical  agent  or 
apparatus  known  to  or  usable  by  man ;  and  lastly,  the  reproduction  oflimng 
natural  [human]  bodies,  through  which  extemporaneous  but  real  and 
tangible  physical  organizations  the  spirits  have  reappeared  to  their  friends 
on  earth,  expressing  their  peculiarities  of  physical  form  and  movement^ 
and  likewise  their  peculiar  and  distinctive  modes  of  apprehension,  feeling 
and  intellection.  Through  these  temporarily  organized  effigies  of  their 
former  earthly  bodies,  they  have  spoken  to  and  sung  with  their  relatives 
here,  and  have  given  many  o^her  palpable  proofs  of  their  ability  to  recon- 
struct and  inhabit  a  physical  form.  II.  Phenomena  of  a  mental  nature,  not 
referable  to  eaithly  volition  and  intelligence :  such  as  the  contrivance  and 
production  of  the  physical  phenomena  above  cited;  the  production  of 
writings  in  various  ancient  and  modern  languages,  wholly  unknown  to 
those  in  whose  presence  they  have  l)een  executed ;  the  narration  of  events 
and  the  recital  of  mental  facts  that  are  traaspiring  in  distant  places,  often 
across  broad  oceans;  the  improvisation  and  incredibly  rapid  production  of 
symbolic  drawings  and  elaborate  pictures  by  persons  n(|t  versed  in  the 
pictorial  art,  and  unable  to  explain  the  symbols  ihey  have  executed  and 
combined,  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  a  good  lesson  of  life,  or  renew  a 
long-buried  personal  reminisceooe ;  lastly,  the  felicitous  and  accurate 
impersonation  of  persons  long  departed  this  life,  and  who  were  wholly 
unknown  to  and  unheard  of  by  the  personators.*'  * 

The  exhibition  would  not  be  complete  without  at  least  a 
specimen  from  the  grave  statements  of  Dr.  John  F.  Gray,  of 
New  York.  One  Mr.  L.,  a  retired  merchant,  had  lost  his 
wife  in  1860.  The  aid  of  Miss  Fox  was  called  in,  who  con- 
tinued at  intervals,  for  a  year  or  two,  to  give,  in  a  dark  room^ 
interviews  with  the  deceased  wife.    At  the  opening  session, 

*  Planchette,  p.  56. 
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footsteps  were  first  heard  as  of  persons  walking  in  their  stock- 
ing feet,  and  the  rustling  of  a  silk  dress ;  then  raps  announcing 
the  spirit's  presence,  but  enjoined  silence ;  then  a  globular  light, 
and  a  head  covered  with  a  white  veil.  The  veil  was  removed, 
and  the  full  head  and  fiEu^e  of  the  deceased  wife  was  seen,  with 
long  flowing  hair,  and  ^^  this  whole  mass  of  hair  was  whisked 
in  our  faces  many  times."  What  seemed  a  muslin  skirt  was 
thrown  over  his  head,  and  a  hand  felt  as  if  holding  it  there. 
A  whisper — the  very  voice  of  the  deceased  wife  —  was  heard 
requesting  him  to  "  sing,  sing,"  and  replying  "  yes,  yes,"  to 
the  inquiry  whether  she  liked  the  tune.  At  the  next  session, 
after  various  comings  and  goings  of  the  figure  with  'Hhe 
rustling  sound,"  '^  I  asked  her  to  kiss  me  if  she  could,  and  to 
my  great  astonishment  and  delight,  an  arm  was  placed  around 
my  neck,  and  a  real,  palpable  kiss  was  implanted  on  my  lips, 
through  something  like  fine  muslin.  A  head  was  laid  upon 
mine,  the  hair  ftdling  luxuriantly  down  my  face.  The  kiss 
was  frequently  repeated,  and  audible  in  every  part  of  the 
room."  At  another  time,  "  hands  were  placed  upon  my  fore- 
head, a  head  placed  upon  mine,  the  hair  as  before  falling  down 
my  face  into  my  hand.  I  grasped  it,  and  found  it  positively 
and  unmistakably  human  hair.  It  was  afterwards  whisked 
playftiUy  at  me,  creating  as  much  wind  as  an  ordinary  fan." 
Cards  of  a  large  size,  previously  provided  and  laid  on  the 
floor,  with  pencil,  were  found  written  over  with  long  messages. 
On  another  occasion,  the  spirit  came,  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  caressed  and  parted  his  hair,  accompanied  by  a 
broad-shouldered  old  spirit,  who  ^^  slapped  me  heavily  on  the 
back,"  and  proved  to  be  Dr.  Franklin.  The  loving  wife 
brought  him  flowers  fix)m  the  spirit  land,  which  smelled  '^  as 
strong  as  a  tube-rose,  but  far  more  exquisite,"  and  suffered 
him  for  half  an  hour  to  hold  and  carefully  examine  her  hand. 
He  ''could  discern  no  difference  between  it  and  a  human 
hand  except  in  temperature;  the  spirit  hand  being  cold  at 
first,  and  growing  warm."  At  her  various  appearances  she 
assumed  various  feminine  decorations  of  fiowers  and  ribbons ; 
received  from  him,  over  his  shoulder,  pins  and  cards,  and  wrote 
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many  loving  notes  signed  ^^Estelle;"  while  the  accommo- 
dating Dr.  Franklin  suffered  them  (Dr.  Gray  and  Mr.  L.)  to 
handle  his  shirt-bosom  and  collar,  and  even  his  ^'  gray  hair." 
The  shirt-bosom  and  collar  were  as  real  to  appearance  as 
though  made  of  linen.  Mr.  Epes  Sargent  considers  all  these 
facts  folly  established.  We  give  them  somewhat  in  detail,  as 
they  exemplify  several  points. 

The  same  writer  chronicles,  with  testimony,  the  remarkable 
exhibitions  of  the  medium  Home,  gifted  with  not  only  the 
power  of  lifting  (without  touch)  a  dining-table  loaded  with  all 
its  dishes  two  feet  in  the  air ;  of  himself  floating  round  in  his 
chair  for  ^'  several  minutes  "  over  the  heads  of  an  assembled 
company,  making  a  spirit  play  "  Bonnie  Doon,"  or  whatever 
is  called  for,  on  an  accordion,  but  endowed  with  ^^  second- 
gight,"  and  able,  while  entranced,  to  hold' in  his  hand  coals  so 
hot  as  to  ^'  strike  through  the  back  of  his  hand  and  all  but 
Bcorching  his  wristband  "  without  burning  him,  and  to  lay  his 
head  and  face  in  a  bed  of  burning  coals  without  scorching  ^^  a 
fibre  of  his  hair."  He  could  elongate  his  person  six  inches, 
i  One  of  the  feats  of  Mr.  Home,  which  came  off  in  January, 
1869,  at  the  Ashley  House,  London,  is  transcribed  by  Mr. 
Sargent  fix)m  the  communication  of  Mr.  Jencken.  He  was 
lifted  about  four  feet  from  the  floor,  and  made  a  circuit  round 
those  in  the  room  thus  suspended  in  space,  '^  the  levitation 
lasting  from  four  or  five  minutes."  After  thus  sharpening  his 
appetite,  he  opened  the  drawing-room  window,  in  compliance 
with  the  direction  of  "  a  voice,"  was  pushed  out  demi-horizon- 
tally  into  space,  and  carried  from  one  window  of  the  drawing- 
room  to  the  ftirthermost  window  of  the  adjoining  room,  "  at  a 
height  of  about  eighty  feet  above  the  ground."  The  most 
surprising  thing  is  that  ^^  this  feat  naturally  caused  a  shudder 
in  all  present."  Why  there  should  have  been  any  shudder, 
after  that  five  minutes  ^*  levitation,"  is  not  clear. 

Mr.  0.  H.  Foster  could  pick  out  twelve  scraps  of  paper, 
written  each  with  a  name  and  rolled  into  pellets,  then  mixed 
8o  that  the  writers  themselves  could  not  tell  them,  and  could, 
on  running  the  tips  of  his  fingers  over  them,  cause  the  name 
to  appear  in  red  letters  on  the  skin  of  his  left  arm. 
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Among  the  "  spiritual"  occurrences  soberly  recorded  by  Mr. 
Sargent  as  facts,  is  the  slipping  of  a  heavy  iron  ring,  only 
fifteen  inches  in  circumference,  on  and  off  the  neck  of  a  young 
man  whose  head  measured  twenty-two  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. (Planchette,  pp.  131,  132.)  Such  things  throw  into 
the  shade  the  common  matters,  also  gathered  up  in  good  ear- 
nest, such  as  trombones,  horns,  guitars,  drums,  bass-viols 
played  on  without  human  hands  (lb.,  p.  139) ;  the  lifting  of 
one  side  of  a  dining-table  to  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
without  disturbing  [!]  the  decanters,  lamps,  wine-glasses,  etc  , 
or  even  spilling  the  soup  (p.  118) ;  the  carrying  of  a  pail  of 
water,  '^  without  himian  hands,''  six  feet  ft*om  a  table  where  it 
stood,  and  pouring  it  on  the  floor ;  the  dancing  of  a  dining- 
table,  and  hurling  of  dishes,  kniv^  and  forks  across  the  room ; 
the  scattering  of  buckwheat  cakes  from  the  griddle  round  the 
house,  and  even  their  entire  disappearance;  the  baking  of 
griddles  and  depositing  them  on  a  boy's  plate  "  by  an  unseen 
agency,"  while  a  voice  also  proposed  to  bake  for  the  girl 
"  Jane,"  and  proceeded  so  to  do  (p.  136) ;  the  "  impressions  " 
of  spirit  hands,  "  taken  in  flour,  and  putty  and  clay.'* 

Such  are  some  of  the  things  claimed  by  men  like  William 
Howitt,  Epes  Sargent  and  many  others.  Add  to  these  the 
claim  of  clairvoyance,  even  of  the  power  of  knowing  and 
answering  unspoken  and  unwritten  inquiries,  and  the  asser- 
tion of  constant  communications  irom  departed  spirits,  often 
in  the  form  of  set  speeches  and  harangues.  There  lies  before 
us  a  little  volume,  published  by  Cariton  and  Porter  in  18699 
^^  inscribed  to  a  discriminating  public,'^  and  containing  utter- 
ances from  thirty-seven  persons,  extending  from  John  Wesley 
and  Lyman  Beecher  to  Lord  Byron  and  Junius  Brutus  Booth. 
A  multitude  of  circles  continue  to  hold  nightly  sessions,  and 
mediums  lecture  learnedly  under  the  influence  of  "  the  spirits." 

What,  in  the  second  place,  are  the  conceded  &cts  t  The 
question  is  confessedly  difficult,  for  several  reasons.  Kot 
alone  because  we  are  confronted  by  a  great  mass  of  imposture 
and  jn^lery.    But  because  also  anything  like  scientific  inves- 
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tigatioD  has  so  seldom  been  applied.  When  attempted,  the 
alleged  conditions  of  success  in  the  experiments  have,  for  some 
reason,  very  commonly  proved  incompatible  with  carefol 
examination,  and  often,  unfortunately,  With  the  presence  of 
scientific  men.  Again,  many  of  the  facts  carry  us  into  a 
department  of  huma^  physiology,  which,  being  confessedly 
abnormal,  have  not  been  hitherto  thoroughly  explored,  being 
more  seldom  encountered.  It  must  also  be  added  that  scien- 
tific men  differ  very  considerably  as  to  the  facts  proved. 

In  advancing  pretensions  so  grave  it  is  obvious  that  nothing 
but  incontrovertible  evidence  should  be  taken  into  account. 
Any  one  who  has  witnessed  the  amazing  shrinking  of  even 
honest  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice,  where  witnesses  are  put 
upon  what  they  absolutely  know,  in  distinction  from  what 
they  inferred,  thought,  heard,  or  even  seemed  to  see  without 
closely  testing  it,  will  appreciate  the  worthlessness  of  any 
amount  of  fioating  statements  on  these  subjects.  Any  person, 
moreover,  who  has  sat  through  a  whole  evening  and  observed 
the  astounding  performances  of  some  skillful' juggler  —  some 
Blitz  or  Anderson  —  will  recognize  the  difference  between 
what  he  even  seems  to  see  and  what  will  bean  investigation. 

Now,  in  the  outset,  we  may  set  aside  a  vast  mass  of  actual 
imposture.  The  adherents  of  Spiritism  virtually  admit  this. 
A.  J.  Davis,  in  his  latest  book  (The  Fountain,  1870),  mentions 
as  "  errors  and  hurtful  superstitions,  belonging  to  the  age  of 
broom-riding  witches,"  the  following  notions :  "  That  departed 
spirits,  both  good  and  evil,  continually  fioat  and  drive  about 
in  the  earth's  physical  atmosphere ;  that  spirits  are  at  all  times 
subject  to  summons,  and  can  be  called  up  and  made  to  appear 
in  circles,  and  that  the  mediums  have  no  private  rights  or 
powers  of  will  which  the  spirits  are  bound  to  respect ;  that 
spirits  are  both  substantial  and  immaterial,  that  they  traverse 
the  empire  of  solids,  and  bolt  through  solid  substances  without 
respecting  any  of  the  laws  of  solids  and  substances,  and  that 
ihey  can  perform  anything  they  like  to  astonish  the  investi- 
gator ;  that  every  human  being  is  a  medium  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  to  some  extent ;  that  spiritual  intercourse  is  per- 
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petnal,  and  that  it  is  now  everywhere  operative."  In  condu- 
sion,  he  protests,  in  small  capitals,  that  ^'  spibfts  even  now 

BABBLY  OOMMUNIOATB   WITH   MEN"    (pp.  216,  216,  219).      This 

sweeping  indictment  amounts  to  a  wliolesale  charge  of  impos- 
ture fix)m  the  chief  prophet  of  the  system.  With  such  backing 
we  need  not  be  diffident  in  asserting  an  immense  amount  of 
arrant  imposition.  Even  while  we  write  a  series  of  mysterious 
door-bell  ringings  in  an  Eastern  town,  after  six  months'  excite- 
ment, terminates  with  the  detection  of  the*  cause  in  a  woman 
who  had  been  foremost  in  ascribing  it  to  the  spirits.  Mr.  Sar- 
gent, who,  in  a  previous  edition  of  his  book,  had  vouched  for 
Mr.  Mumler,  of  Boston,  as  a  photographer  of  "spirit-forms," 
against  whose  honesty  "  no  e\'idence  had  been  adduced,"  is 
obliged  in  his  last  edition  (1869)  to  pronounce  him  "  a  clever 
cheat."  And  so  vanishes  one  of  the  marvels.  And  yet  this 
writer  still  thinks  it  "  not  incredible  that  such  forms  may  be 
photographed,"  adding,  "there  are  cases  not  a  few  where  the 
testimony  is  strong  that  this  has  been  done  "  (p.  137).  What 
can  be  hoped  for  from  sifch  thinkers  ? 

To  this  dass  of  arrant  impostui^es  Prof.  Austin  Flint,  of 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  still  deliberately  declares, 
belong  the  famous  rappings  and  other  exhibitions  of  the  Fox 
girls.  In  the  "  Psychological  Journal"  for  July,  1869,  he  repeats 
the  account  of  the  investigation  conducted  in  1851  by  himself 
and  Medical  Professors  Coventry  and  Lee,  in  which,  by  vari- 
ous experiments,  they  proved,  negatively  and  positively,  that 
those  rappings  were  produced  by  voluntary  muscular  action  at 
the  knee-joint,  making  a  lateral  movement  of  the  tibia  on  the 
femur^  attended  with  a  partial  dislocation.  He  at  first  recog- 
nized in  the  younger  girl  the  signs  of  voluntary  effort,  learned 
of  a  lady  who  could  produce  the  same  sounds,  and  discovered 
the  method ;  after  which  they  examined  the  young  Fox,  and 
by  confining  or  releasing  the  bones,  arrested  or  permitted  the 
knockings  at  pleasure,  and  once,  by  a  relaxed  pressure,  caught 
the  bone  in  the  act  of  making  a  faint  rap.  They  succeeded 
abundantly  in  producing  the  same  phenomena  through  other 
persons,  and  they  unhesitatingly  pronounced  and  still  pro- 
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nounce  those  "  females  "  the  "  Rochester  impostors."  After 
the  publication  of  their  secret,  Dr.  Flint  adds,  "  the  knockings 
became  a  secondary  matter,  and  the  spirits  were  pleased  to 
ring  bells  and  gongs,  play  on  the  banjo,  kick  tables,  chairs, 
etc.,  to  select  and  admiring  audiences."  Such  testimony  we 
accept.  A  similar  explanation  of  similar  phenomena,  with 
the  proofs,  was  submitted  in  1864  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  by  M.  Schiff,  and  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the 
committee  to  whom  it  was  referred.  Dr.  Flint,  however, 
learned  of  cases  where  the  knocking  could  be  produced  by 
other  bones,  as  the  ankle,  the  toe  and  finger  joints,  and  even 
the  shoulder  and  hip  joint.  But  as  the  knee-knockings  are 
muffled  by  the  dress,  find  slight  movements  are  thus  concealed, 
**  females  make  the  best  impostors  in  this  line."  The  raps  are 
then  conducted  by  whatever  solid  substances  are  in  contact 
with  the  limb  or  the  body  —  table,  floor  or  door.  "  The  raps 
do  not,  in  reality,  ever  appear  to  come  from  much  distance, 
unless  the  delusion  is  aided  by  a  vivid  imagination  or  a  degree 
of  credulousness  very  easily  operated  on." 

While  accepting  Dr.  Flint's  solution  in  this  case,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  assert  or  admit  that  all  the  rappings  are  voluntary. 
Probably,  in  many  instances,  these  and  many  other  motions, 
such  as  the  writing,  some  of  the  table  moving,  and  other 
strange  physical  movements,  are  due  to  the  now  well-known 
fects  of  what  Dr.  Carpenter  terms  "  Unconscious  Cerebration." 
We  can  not  enter  on  this  wide  field. 

Having  disposed  of  the  rappings.  Dr.  Flint  briefly  addresses 
himself  to  the  accompanying  responses,  and  the  question  how 
can  they  be  accounted  for.  His  suggestions  are  so  pertinent 
to  many  cases  that  we  will  give  the  main  points  in  this  con- 
nection. He  first  suggests  the  plain  fact,  not  always  recol- 
lected, that  whenever  a  response  involves  either  an  affirmative 
or  a  negative,  the  chances  that  it  will  be  either  right  or  wrong 
are  exactly  equal,  and  ^^  guesses  under  such  circumstances,  in 
the  long  run,  will  be  as  often  true  as  false."  But,  more  par- 
ticularly : 
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^  "  A  person  of  close  observation  and  great  shrewdness  can  acquire  a  degree 
of  skill  in  furnishing  communications  purporting  to  be  spiritual,  which  can 
hardly  be  appreciated  by  one  who  has'not  given  much  thought  to  the  sub- 
ject This  is  a  kind  of  acquirement  not  sought  f  t,  except  by  thr>se  who 
mean  to  make  it  subservient  to  deception ;  and  therefore,  by  most  persons, 
is  but  little  understood.  Let  an  individual  of  proper  capacity  make  it  a 
bufflness  to  study  the  significance  of  every  slight  m'wement,  intonation  of 
yoice,  and  expression  of  countenance,  as  criteria  of  c  )ncealed  thoughts,  and 
let  this  pursuit  be  prosecuted  for  years,  under  the  incentives  afforded  by  the 
love  of  gain  or  applause  and  the  fear  of  detection,  and  the  tact  thus  acquired 
will  be  likely  to  develop  results  that  appear  almost  incredible,  and  by  the 
superstitious  are  regarded  as  divinations.  This  is  one  consideration  to 
which  not  a  little  weight  belongs. 

**  Another  explanatory  ctmslderation  is  as  follows :  Persons  resorting  to 
oracular  communications,  in  proportion  as  tlieir  minds  become  excited  and 
full  credence  secured,  can  hardly  fail  to  exhibit  in  various  ways  indications 
which  are  so  many  clews  by  which  a  practiced  observer  is  led  to  apprehend 
fiicts  supposed  to  be  completely  hidden  [An  eminent  surgeon  re  ently 
informed  the  wnter  of  this  article,  thit  he  had  repeatedly  been  present  at 
** spiritual'*  manifestations,  and  in  most  instances  he  could  anticipate  the 
true  answer  ftom  the  matter  or  manner  of  the  question.] 

*'  They,  too,  who  become  converts,  are  anxious  to  explain  any  errors  and 
incongruities  in  the  S\bi11ine  responses,  and  are  ready  to  accept  explana- 
tions which  are  only  pertinent  by  a  large  latitide  of  construction. 

**  Again,  the  Impreaslcm  produced  by  successful  bits  in  any  of  the  arts  of 
soothsaying  or  cofjnratiim  i^  naturally  greater  than  is  consistent  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  failures.  The  number  f>f  the  latter  is  forgotten,  while  the 
former  are  remembered,  and  thus  acquire  an  undue  preponderance.  More 
especially  this  consideration  will  apply  to  the  prodigies  related  in  written 
narratives  taking  cognizance  of  those  things  which  are  only  wonderful 
when  isolated. "  • 

As  to  the  physical  manifestations  in  this  case,  Prof.  Flint 

regards  them  as  "  clear  juggleries  " : 

**  Their  marvelous  character  is  lessened  in  no  small  measure  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  conditions  under  which  they  took  place.  The  bells,  gongs  and 
banjos  were  placed  under  a  table,  the  *  mediums  *  and  the  company  around 
the  tablH,  the  &rtnn  of  the  latter  resting  upon  the  table  and  their  feet 
beneath  the  chairs  on  which  they  were  seated  Their  position  was  nuch  as 
to  prevent  any  one  from  looking  beneath  the  table,  or  making  explorations 
with  their  feet.  A  violation  of  these  rules  led  to  expulsion  fh>m  the  room, 
as  was  the  case  with  a  young  gentlemen  who,  not  satisfied  that  by  carrying 
his  feet  under  the  t  ible  he  should  come  into  contact  with  the  spirits  in  vufiUe 
shapes,  made  the  experiment,  and  avows  that  he  caught  between  his  knees 
the  feet  of  one  of  the  rappers  t** 

*  Psychological  Journal  for  1869,  pp.  488-^ 
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These  remarks  concerning  the  facilities  for  jtigglery  and 
deception  in  the  Arrangements  made,  are  fruitful  suggestions, 
even  if  they  do  not  exclude  or  explain  all  really  remarkable 
physical  phenomena  —  which  we  do  not  assert  nor  believe. 
The  same  view  is  inevitably  suggested  by  the  simple  narra- 
tive of  the  whole  process  by  which  the  Foxes  first  led  on  the 
spirits  to  communicate  through  them.  And  few  scenes  carry 
on  their  face  more  completely  the  aspect  of  deliberately  con- 
trived and  not  remarkably  skillful  jugglery  than  the  various 
growing  interviews  of  Mr.  L.  with  his  deceased  wife  under  the 
management  of  the  then  experienced  Fox.  Who  can  doubt 
that  what  he  saw  and  felt  was  real  hair,  a  real  hand  growing 
warm  in  his  own,  real  kisses  sounding  through  the  room.  We 
do  not.  We  accept  Dr.  Franklin's  gray  hair,  yea,  even  his 
"  shirt-bosom  and  collar."  The  only  question  is  whether  it 
was  a  spirit-shirt  or  no,  and  who  did  the  kissing  ? 

Without  having  the  means  at  hand  to  test  all  others  of  these 
public  exhibitors,  we  can  only  say  that  their  preliminary 
arrangements,  their  darkened  rooms,  their  solemn  seatings, 
their  injunctions  of  silence,  their  expectant  state  of  mind,  their 
regular  routine  of  performances,  year  after  year,  and  even  (as 
in  the  case  of  the  Davenports)  their  traveling  apparatus, 
together  with  the  generally  low  order  of  the  exhibitions, 
certainly  place  most  of  them  apparently  in  the  same  category 
with  the  professional  jugglers,  except  that  Anderson  and  the 
like  have  a  larger  and  more  interesting  range  of  inexplicable 
performances. 

A  very  notable  occurrence  took  place  in  the  year  1857. 
The  publishers  of  the  "  Boston  Courier  "  offered  a  reward  of 
five  hundred  dollars  for  the  production  of  certain  "  spiritual " 
phenomena.  Dr.  H.  F.  Oardner  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
undertook  to  exhibit  them  before  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  following  eminent  scientific  men :  Benjamin  Pierce,  Louis 
Agassiz,  B.  A.  Gould,  and  E.  N.  Horsford.  The  committee, 
under  date  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  29,  1857,  made  the 
following  report : 

*^  The  committee  award  that  Dr.  Gardner  having  failed  to 
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produce  before  them  an  agent  or  medium  who  ^  communicated 
a  word  imparted  to  the  spirits  in  an  adjoining  room/  ^  who 
read  a  word  in  English  written  inside  a  book  or  folded  sheet 
of  paper,'  *  who  answered  any  question  which  the  superior 
intellect  must  be  able  to  answer,'  '  who  tilted  a  piano  without 
touching  it,  or  caused  a  chair  to  move  a  foot,'  and  having 
failed  to  exhibit  to  the  committee  any  phenomenon  which, 
under  the  widest  latitude  of  interpretation,  could  be  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  either  of  these  proposed  tests,  or  any  phenom- 
enon which  required  for  its  production,  or  in  any  manner 
indicated  a  force  which  could  be  technically  denominated 
spiritual  or  which  was  hitherto  xmknown  to  science,  or  a  phe- 
nomenon of  which  the  cause  was  not  palpable  to  the  com- 
mittee, is  therefore  not  entitled  to  claim  from  the  'Boston 
Courier '  the  proposed  reward  of  five  hundred  dollars." 

As  no  more  competent  committee  could  have  been  selected, 
and  as  no  less  than  seven  noted  mediums  were  presented,  viz. : 
Miss  Kate  Fox,  Mrs.  Brown  (of  the  Fox  family),  the  Daven- 
port brothers,  Mr.  J.  V.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Kendrick,  and  Dr. 
G.  A.  Kedman,  the  negative  result  of  this  test  case  is  a  firm 
basis  to  stand  upon,  until  and  except  so  far  as  any  of  the 
phenomena  that  here  failed  to  appear  are  established  by 
positive  testimony  equally  unexceptionable.  It  is  of  no  avail 
to  say,  with  Mr.  Sargent,  that  Prof.  Agassiz  refused  to  sit  at 
the  table,  or  that  the  "  four  learned  gentlemen  insisted  upon 
prescribing  conditions  that  were  fatal  to  the  production  of  tlie 
subtle  and  evasive  phenomena,"  when  the  very  question  was 
whether  these  phenomena  could  be  made  to  appear,  except 
under  conditions  which  would  not  bear  examination,  and 
when,  too,  such  astounding  powers  are  claimed  for  the  spirits 
—  the  power  to  overcome  all  known  laws  of  matter  and  mind. 
The  negative  character  of  the  result,  we  freely  admit,  does 
not  cut  off  positive  proof;  but  it  prescribes  the  strength  of 
such  proof.  We  may  find  sufficient  evidence  that  certain 
phenomena  not  exhibited  to  that  committee  do  sometimes 
occur ;  but  in  the  absence  of  such  evidence  in  regard  to  others 
of  them,  we  feel   justified  in  accepting  the  very  obvious 
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explanation,  that  the  twenty  yeare'  performances  of  these  same 
Davenports  with  boxes  and  ropes,  the  spirit  hands,  the  horn, 
trombone,  accordion  and  guitar  playing,  are  commonly  very 
moderate  juggleries ;  that  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  a 
heavy  iron  ring  one  half  its  circumference,  and  the  **  levita- 
tions  "  of  Daniel  Douglass  Home,  eighty  feet  above  the  ground, 
are  "  not  proven."  In  fact.  Dr.  John  F.  Gray,  the  ardent 
believer,  writes  to  Mr.  Sargent,  June  7,  1864,  "when  they 
[the  Davenports]  were  here  some  years  ago,  they  were 
detected  in  making  spurious  manifestations  when  the  genuine 
failed."    (Planchette,  p.  39.) 

Dr.  William  A.  Hammond,  of  New  York,  thus  also  records 
the  result  of  his  numerous  inquiries :  \^  He  has  witnessed 
many  spiritualistic  performances,  and  has  never  seen  a  single 
one  which  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  some  one  or  more  of 
ihe  [natural]  causes  specified.  No  medium  has  ever  yet  been 
lifted  into  the  air  by  spirits,  no  one  has  ever  read  writing 
through  a  closed  envelope,  no  one  has  ever  lifted  tables  or 
chairs  but  by  natural  agencies,  no  one  has  ever  been  tied  or 
untied  by  a  spirit,  no  one  has  ever  heard  the  knock  of  a  spirit, 
and  no  one  has  ever  spoken  through  the  power  of  a  spirit  other 
than  his  own."  *  This,  however,  is  but  a  negative  aspect  of 
the  case.  It  does  not  present  positive  proof.  Still,  impos- 
tures, and  failures  in  test-cases  and  with  selected  agents,  do 
create  a  presumption  against  any  cause. 

If  so  much  must  be  dismissed  as  imposture  and  delusion, 
what  remains?    We  answer,  the  more  note-worthy  facts  of 

♦"North  American  Review."  April.  1870.  p.  25a  In  hts  volume  The 
Physics  and  Physiolojry  of  SpiritUHlism  (New  York,  1871).  received  as  we 
are  revising  the  proof  of  this  article,  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond  nffirms  that  all 
supposed  cases  or  levitation  may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  following 
causes:  **  1.  An  hallucination  on  the  part  of  the  suhject.  or  of  those  assert- 
ing themselves  to  b  witnesses.  2.  Unintcutional  exagge  ation.  misrep- 
resentation and  inaccuracy  of  statement.  3  Insufficient  evidence.  4. 
Intentional  misstatement.  5.  Le/^c^rdcmain."  Under  the  first  head  he 
mentions — sustilned  by  authorities  and  examples^  that  the  sen^tion  of 
flying  is  rather  common.  He  cites  from  his  own  practice,  fir-t,  the  case  of 
an  hysterical  pati<  nt  who.  while  insensible  to  all  around,  would  exclaim, 
'^Irise.  I  rise!  I  see  angels."  and  seamed  to  some  8\  mpathetic  obst^rvers! 
especlallv  her  maid,  to  be  liCti-d  up;  but  the  stronger-minded  members  of 
the  Ikmify  could  see  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  she  herself  became  convinced 
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spiritism  are  apparently  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  proved 
phenomena  belonging  to  certain  abnormal  states  of  the  hnman 
system,  long  known  to  professional  men,  though  not  even  yet 
sofficiently  investigated.  The  two  classes  of  cases  are  really 
identical,  so  much  so  that  the  proof  in  the  one  labors  just  as  in 
the  other. 

For  our  purposes  it  is  at  present  unnecessary  —  as  it  is 
impracticable  —  to  consider  the  grosser  physical  phenomena 
alleged,  such  as  the  table-moving,  the  "  levitations,^'  the  hand- 
writing, the  perception  of  hands  and  faces  and  persons  and 
voices,  etc.  For  two  sufficient  reasons:  first,  because  these 
things  were  always  too  closely  identified  with  the  presence  of 
certain  persons  to  be  ascribed  to  any  other  source;  and 
secondly,  if  this  had  not  been  the  case,  disembodied  spints  are 
the  last  of  all  agencies  to  which  to  ascribe  such  grossly  material 
phenomena.  We  need  not  therefore  discuss  how  much  of  this 
is  gross  exaggeration,  and  how  much  belongs  to  Dr.  Flint's 
impostures  and  juggleries ;  how  much  to  the  wide  field  of  False 
Perceptions  and  Disordered  Sensations  {of  aU  the  seneea)^  illus- 
trated by  Prof.  Upham  in  a  discussion  of  seventy  pages ;  how 
much  to  Dr.  Carpenter's  Unconscious  Oerebration ;  and  what 
residuum,  if  any,  may  belong  to  Reichanbach's  Od,  Arago's 
Unknown  Force,  or  the  magnetic  and  mesmeric  force  of  other 
speculators.  The  whole  affair  swept  over  the  country  for  a 
few  years  like  a  transient  wave,  and  died  away.  We  address 
ourselves  to  things  that  bear  some  semblance  of  intelligence. 

There  is  a  well-known  condition  called  somnambulism  (or 

it  was  a  delusion.  Also,  another  cataleptic  patient,  who  in  her  seizures 
confidently  appeals  to  the  bystanders  to  witness  that  she  is  lifted,  and  almost 
always  finds  some  one  present  who  believen  her  to  have  been  lifted  up 
several  inches.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  frequent  attitude  of  flying  iit 
cases  of  ecstasy,  with  raised  arms,  upward  look,  and  the  fVame  on  tiptoe; 
a  position  which,  in  cases  of  women  whose  feet  are  concealed  by  their  dress, 
may  readily  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  body  is  off  the  ground.  Of  the 
spiritist  experiments  in  this  line  he  says :  *'They  are  performed  under  such 
circumstances  as  to  defy  thorough  examination ; "  and  after  citing  a  case  of 
the  kind  at  which  he  was  present,  he  adds,  "  There  are  perhaps  fifiy  cases 
of  levitation  on  record  I  will  engage  to  supply  more  and  better  authenti- 
cated cases  of  anjr  other  hitherto-mentioned  supernatural  ph'  nomeuon  — 
sucli  as  lizards  living  in  human  stomachs,  persons  walking  without  their 
heads,  people  with  glass  legs,  others  who  are  coflfee  pota.*'    (P.  82.) 
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hjpnotiBm),  which  is  either  (1)  nataral,  (2)  morbid,  or  (3)  arti- 
ficial (meemeric).  This  is  recognized  abundantly  by  writers 
on  physiology  and  on  psychology.  To  this  is  added  by  Dr, 
Hammond,  the  states  of  catalepsy  and  ecstasy,  which  in  many 
respects  are  closely  akin  to  it.  These  several  conditions  seem 
but  several  stages  of  substantially  the  same  bodily  and  mental 
state,  each  the  exaggeration  of  the  phenomena  of  ordinary 
sleep  and  dreaming.  If  all  these  should  be  classed  under  the 
word  hypnotism,  somewhat  extended,  then  the  proved  phe- 
nomena of  spiritism  are  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  hypnotic  state. 

And  first  of  all,  the  subjects  themselves  are  alike.  The 
genuine  mediums,  like  the  hypnotic  subjects,  are  persons  of 
highly  sensitive  nervous  systems.  Thus  D.  D.  Home  is 
described  as  *'  a  person  of  a  very  delicate  constitution,  and 
extreme  nervous  sensibility.''  Mr.  Sargent,  indeed,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  medium,  Charles  Colchester,  describes  the  whole  class 
to  which  he  belongs  as  ''  sensitives."  It  is  precisely  this  class 
of  persons  in  whom  the  exaggerated  and  morbid  forms  of 
mesmerism  and  ecstasy  show  themselves.  This,  too,  is  the 
very  class  of  persons  whom  Baron  Yon  Reichenbach  describes 
as  subjects  of  his  odic  force. 

.  The  condition  is  similar,  usually  a  kind  of  trance.  This, 
we  believe,  is  characteristic  of  the  higher  forms  of  spiritism.* 
But  it  is  also  characteristic  of  the  hypnotic  stale,  whether 
natural,  morbid,  mesmeric  or  ecstatic ;  and  instances  are  given 
by  medical  authorities  in  which  the  individual  can  induce  this 
condition  himself.  Dr.  Hammond  gives  a  very  remarkable 
instance,  from  his  recent  medical  experience,  of  a  young  lady 
who  could  pass  into  this  state  at  pleasure,  as  well  as  of  one  who, 
in  attacks  of  catalepsy,  as  often  as  once  a  week,  fell  into  the 
condition  entirely  similar  to  that  of  a  trance  medium.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  disease,  the  trances,  and  all  the  exalted  phe- 
nomena of  the  trance  —  which  were  very  marked  — yielded  to 
bromide  of  potassium. 

*  It  is  abundantly  Illustrated  by  Mr.  Rogers,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Mys- 
terious Rappings. 
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The  peculiar  insensibility  to  certain  physical  impressiona 
which  is  alleged  (in  exaggerated  terms)  of  Home  and  other 
mediums,  finds  its  full  analogy  in  the  hypnotic  state.  The 
text-books,  physiological  and  psychological,  abound  in  cases 
of  somnambulism,  mesmerism,  hysteria  and  catalepsy,  in 
which,  while  awake  and  active  in  certain  directions,  the  senses 
and  sensibilities  are  last  locked  in  every  other.  "In  this 
peculiar  state"  [somnambulism],  says  Dr.  F.  G.  Smith 
(Physiology,  1868,  p*.  317),  "the  body  may  be  altogether 
insensible  to  pain,  the  ear  to  sound,  and  the  eye  to  light,  how- 
ever powerful  the  action  of  these  stiujule."  Says  Dr.  Ham- 
mond :  "  During  the  cataleptic  condition,  sensation  is  generally 
suspended.  Pins  can  be  thrust  into  the  body  and  they  are 
not  felt,  and  even  more  severe  injuries  are  not  perceived ;  the 
eyes  do  not  see,  though  they  may  be  open,  loud  noises  are  not 
heard,  penetrating  odors  are  not  smelt,  or  strongly  sapid  sub- 
stances tasted."  (N.  A.  Rev.,  April,  1870,  p.  255).  To  the 
same  effect  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  that  in  somnambulism  "  there 
may  be  complete  insensibility  to  pain." 

An  extraordinary  acuteness  of  some  of  the  sense  perceptions, 
while  others  are  wholly  dormant,  seems  to  be  a  common 
characteristic  of  both  conditions.  The  general  fact  in  the  case 
of  somnambulism  is  as  well-known  to  the  metaphysicians  as 
to  the  physicians — to  TJpham  and  Porter,  as  to  Carpenter, 
Smith  and  Hammond.  Carpenter  affirms  it  of  natural  som- 
nambulism, and  still  more  emphatically  of  the  artificial.  And 
here  we  meet  the  question  of  clairvoyance^  both  in  mesmerism 
abd  in  spiritism.  And  it  seems  to  us  the  proof  in  both  circles 
lies  in  nearly  the  same  condition,  and  to  preponderate  over 
the  objections  and  doubts.  Drs.  Carpenter,  Hammond,  Flint, 
and  many  others,  reject  it  in  word,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
their  admissions  do  not  involve  it  in  fact,  while  other  testi- 
mony appears  to  establish  it.  The  case  of  the  somnambulist 
Jane  Rider,  accepted  by  Dr.  Oliver  in  his  Physiology  (ch. 
xxx),  and  by  Mr.  Upham  in  his  Disordered  Mental  Action 
(p.  189),  is  apparently  well  attested.  When  the  eyes  were 
covered  with  large  wads  of  cotton  extending  down  to  the 
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middle  of  the  cheek,  over  which  was  bound  a  black  silk 
handkerchief,  she  could  tell  the  time  by  a  watch,  and  read  a 
name  written  so  fine  that  no  one  else  could  distinguish  it  at 
the  usual  distance  from  the  eye.  And  when  the  lights  were 
removed,  and  the  room  so  darkened  that  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  colors  of  the  carpet,  she,  with  her  eyes  band- 
aged, could  read  cards  on  the  table,  thread  a  needle,  and  do 
other  similar  things  that  required  the  aid  of  vision.  Dr.  Way- 
land  has  cited  certain  cases  in  his  Intellectual  Philosophy,  to 
which  he  gives  credence.  But  we  will  take  our  statements 
from  professional  sources.  The  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Psycho- 
logical Medicine"  for  October,  1869  (edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  A. 
Hammond),  contains  an  article  by  T.  Edwards  Clark,  M.D., 
on  Trance  and  Catalepsy,  which  gives  the  following : 

**  Petetin,  in  his  treatise  on  catalepsy,  mentions  a  cataleptic  who  could 
neither  see  nor  hear,  and  appeared  insensible  to  all  outward  influences.  By 
accident  he  discovered  that  her  senses  seemed  to  be  transferred  to  the  pit  of 
her  stomach,  and  he  found  she  had  the  power  of  reading  a  book  or  letter 
when  placed  in  this  rej^ion  of  the  body.  In  another  patient  he  observed 
that  the  senses  were  transferred  not  only  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  but 
also  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  In  another  paper  we  have  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  a  cataleptic  under  the  care  of  M.  Despine,  late  Inspector 
of  Mineral  Waters  at  Aix,  in  Savoy.  This  physician  says  of  her :  *  Not  only 
oould  our  patient  hear  by  means  of  the  palms  .of  her  hands,  but  we  have 
seen  her  read  without  the  assistance  of  the  eyes,  merely  with  the  tips  of  her 
fingers,  which  she  passed  rapidly  over  the  page  she  wished  to  read.  At 
other  times  we  have  seen  her  select  ttoxa  a  parcel  of  more  than  thirty  letters 
the  one  she  was  required  to  pick  out ;  also  write  several  letters,  and  correct 
on  reading  them  over  again,  always  with  the  finger  ends,  the  mistakes  she 
bad  made;  copy  one  letter,  word  for  word,  reading  it  with  her  left  elbow 
while  she  wrote  with  her  right  hand.  During  these  proceedings,  a  thick 
pasteboard  compUttly  intercepted  any  visual  ray  that  might  have  reached  her 
eyes.  The  same  phenomenon  was  manifested  at  the  soles  of  her  feet,  on  the 
epigastrium,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  where  a  sensation  of  pain  was 
produced  by  the  mere  touch.*  *' 

Dr.  Clark  also  says : 

"  We  have  good  authority  for  believing  that  there  is  now  in  a  neigboring 
city  a  case  of  three  or  four  years*  standing,  quite  similar  to  those  which 
H.  Petetin  mentions.  The  patient,  a  young  lady,  we  are  informed  by 
flriends  of  the  family,  was  thrown  into  this  condition  by  an  ii^ury  to  the 
•pine.    There  is  complete  paralysis  of  certain  parts  of  the  body ;  her  eyes 
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have  not  been  open  since  she  entered  this  pecnliar  state,  and  yet  she  is  able 
to  do  worsted' work,  selecting  the  colors  herself,  and  to  make  wax-flowerst 
the  back  of  the  head,  as  in  many  other  pablished  cases,  being  nsed  as  an 
organ  of  vision.  The  physician  in  charge,  to  whom  we  applied  to  see  this 
patient,  declines  our  request  on  the  ground  that '  this  remarkable  case  has 
been  so  unpleasantly  made  public'  (both  for  the  patient  and  for  himself)* 
and  he  further  informs  us  that  no  professional  account  of  the  case  has  been 
published  *' 

We  cite  these  cases  which  we  find  ready  to  our  hand  from 
an  unexceptionable  quarter.  It  seems  to  ns  to  be  sufficiently 
confirmed  by  the  guarded  admissions  of  Drs.  Carpenter  and 
Hammond.  Dr.  Carpenter  (Physiology,  p.  622),  asserts  of 
the  mesmeric  sleep  "  a  remarkable  exaltation  of  one  or  more 
of  the  aenses^  so  that  the  individual  becomes  susceptible  of 
influences  which  in  his  natural  condition  would  not  be  in  the 
least  perceived."  This  is  very  strong  language,  and  the  author 
does  not  go  into  particulars.  But  on  a  previous  page  (618) 
he  remarks  that  he  ^'  has  witnessed  a  case  in  which  such  an 
exaltation  of  the  sense  of  smell  was  manifested,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  it  discovered  without  difficulty  the  owner  of  a  glove 
placed  in  his  hand,  in  an  assembly  of  fifty  or  sixty  persons." 
This  is  sufficiently  extraordinary,  but  still  more  so  another 
class  of  instances,  related  by  him  on  the  same  page,  which  he 
ascribes  to  the  "  muscular  sense  " : 

"  The  author  has  repeatedly  seen  Mr.  Braid's  *  hypnotized  *  subjects  write 
with  the  moiit  perfect  regularity,  when  an  opaque  screen  was  interposed 
between  their  eyes  and  the  paper,  the  lines  being  equi-distant  and  parallel ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  writer  to  carry  back  his  pen  or  pencil  to 
dot  an  i  or  cross  a  <,  or  malce  some  other  correction  in  a  letter  or  word. 
Mr.  B.  had  one  patient  who  would  thus  go  back  and  correct  with  accuracy 
the  writing  an  a  whole  page  of  note  paper;  but  if  the  paper  was  Amoved  from 
the  points  it  had  previously  occupied  on  the  table,  all  the  corrections  were 
on  the  vnvn^  points  of  the  paper  as  regards  the  actual  place  of  writing, 
though  on  the  right  poin^a  as  regarded  its  precious  place ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, he  would  take  a  fresh  departure,  by  feeling  for  the  upper  left  hand 
corner  of  the  paper,  and  all  his  corrections  were  then  made  in  their  right 
positions,  notwithstanding  the  displacement  of  the  paper." 

The  circumstance  last  mentioned  is  probably  the  author's 
argument  for  ascribing  this  phenomenon  to  the  muscular 
sense.    We  will  not  pause  to  inquire  whether  the  conclusion 
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certainly  follows.  But  we  will  ask  whether,  in  admitting  both 
classes  of  cases  and  supposing  such  exaltations  of  the  smell 
and  the  muscular  sense,  that  they  perform  functions  impossible 
in  the  normal  state  except  by  the  careful  use  of  sight,  he  is 
not  while  denying  clairvoyance  in  word,  admitting  what  is 
claimed  for  it  in  fact. 

Dr.  William  A.  Hammond  (North  American  Review', 
April,  1870),  while  furnishing  less  striking  facts,  makes  con- 
cessions which  are  much  broader  than  the  instances  that  he 
gives.  He  says  that  in  the  somnambulic  state  "  certain  facul- 
ties and  senses  are  intensely  exalted."  He  also  cites  the  case 
of  a  patient  of  his  own,  in  whom  eye  and  ear  and  nose  and 
tongue  proved  absolutely  insensible  to  every  test  he  could 
apply,  and  he  was  "  entirely  satisfied  that  she  did  not  see,  at 
least  with  her  eyes."  The  qualification  of  the  last  clause  is  as 
noticeable  as  it  seems  needful,  inasmuch  as  the  lady  patient, 
while  m  this  condition^  made  her  way  about  the  house  at  mid- 
night, "  walking  very  slowly  and  deliberately "  down  stairs 
into  the  parlor,  bringing  in  her  hand  a  match  which  she  delib- 
erately rubbed  under  the  mantle  and  lighted  the  gas  with  it, 
hen  sitting  down  and  gazing  fixedly  at  her  mother's  portrait, 
and  all  the  same  when  a  large  book  was  so  interposed  that 
"  she  could  not  possibly  see  it,"  rising  from  her  chair,  pacing 
the  room,  etc.,  precisely  like  one  in  the  ordinary  use  of  sight. 
The  writer  adds,  very  truly,  that  "  many  other  cases  are  on 
record,  which,  in  many  respects,  are  more  remarkable ;"  and 
in  view,  apparently,  of  such  cases,  he  lays  down,  among  others, 
the  following  preliminary  statements,  which  the  reader  is 
requested  to  ponder,  inasmuch  as  they  range  far  beyond  his 
specific  admissions  of  facts : 

"  The  mind  —  under  which  term  are  included  the  intellect,  the  emotions 
and  the  will  —  is  ordinarily  supposed  to  have  its  seat  wholly  In  the  brain. 
That  its  higher  manifestations  are  due  to  cerebral  action  is  doubtless  true : 
but  holding  the  view  that  where  there  is  gray  nerve-tissue  there  nervous 
power  is  generated,  the  writer  believes  —  and  physiology  and  pathology 
fully  support  the  opinion  —  that  the  spinal  cord  and  sympathetic  system 
are  capable  of  originating  certain  kinds  of  mental  influence,  which,  when 
the  brain  is  quiescent,  may  be  toondeffuUy  inUnsifled,    .    .    For  the  pur- 
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poses  of  the  present  memoir,  the  mmd  u^ay  be  regarded  as  a  force,  the  result 
of  neryoos  action,  and  characterized  by  the  ability  to  perceive  sensations, 
to  be  conscious,  to  understand,  to  experience  emotions,  and  to  will  in  accord- 
ance therewith.  Of  these  qualities,  consciousness  resides  exdusiyely  in  the 
brain,  but  the  0iher$,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  obserration  and  experiment, 
ean  not  be  reHrieUd  to  ihie  organ,  btU  are  developed  mth  more  or  Use  inteneitff 
by  other  parte  of  the  nervotu  eyetsm.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  fully 
into  the  consideration  of  the  important  questions  thus  touched  upon,  but 
in  the  fact  that  the  spinal  ord  and  sympathetio  ganglia  are  not  devoid  of  mental 
pofoer,  «M  find  an  eaoplanaiion  of  some  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  <^  spi^- 
UwUism:' 

Does  not  this  vague  but  emphatic  statement  assert  what  so 
learned,  acute  and  careful  a  thinker  as  Sir  William  Hamilton 
affirmed  in  these  words:  "However  astonishing,  it  is  now 
proved  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  in  certain  abnormal 
states  of  the  nervous  organism,  perceptions  are  possible  through 
other  than  the  ordinary  channels  of  the  senses."  (Hamilton's 
Eeid,  p.  246,  note.)  And  do  not  all  these  writers  virtually 
admit  the  fact  of  clairvoyance  as  an  abnormal  state  of  the 
system?  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  evidence  of  what  is 
called  clairvoyance  is  stronger  from  the  medical  than  from  the 
"  spiritual "  circles  ;  and  our  conclusion  is  that  whatever  phe- 
nomena are  provable  from  the  latter  source  are  simply  to  be 
classified  with  what  is  known  as  the  hypnotic  condition  of  the 
human  system — using  the  term  hypnotic  in  a  sense  broad 
enough  to  include  somnambulism  (natural,  morbid  and  arti- 
ficial), catalepsy  and  ecstasy.  It  is  possible  also  that  Prof. 
Porter  has  suggested  the  true  explanation :  "  If  the  story  be 
received  as  true,  that  the  person  has  seen  through  an  inter- 
posed bandage,  or  by  the  back  of  the  head,  it  would  still  be 
true  that  the  optic  nerve  and  the  retina  might  be  so  morbidly 
sensitive  as  to  be  affected  by  the  light,  even  if  the  eyelids  were 
closed  or  thickly  covered.  No  feet  is  more  clearly  established 
than  that,  within  certain  limits,  one  part  of  the  sensorium,  or 
portion  of  a  single  system  of  nerves,  can,  under  extraordinary 
excitement,  perform  the  functions  of  another."  (The  Human 
Intellect,  p.  343.)    This,  again,  is  a  large  admission. 

The  more  strictly  intellectual  phenomena  of  spiritism  are 
also  simply  those  which  accompany  the  same  abnormal  states 
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of  the  human  system.  Both  conditions  are,  from  the  outset, 
characterized  by  the  suspension  of  voluntary  self-control  and 
the  state  of  passivity  and  receptivity  to  other  influences.  The 
name  ^^  medium  "  records  the  fact  sufficiently,  on  the  one  side, 
of  such  a  receptivity.  Spiritist  writers  (e.  g.  Brittan,  Spiritual 
Telegraph,  June  19, 1852)  insist  on  a  state  of  entire  mental 
passiveness  as  the  one  indispensable  condition  of  becoming  a 
medium.  It  is  the  well-known  condition  of  somnambulic  sub- 
jects. The  somnambulist  is  always  the  slave  of  the  impression 
made  in  whatever  way  upon  his  mind,  whether  the  recollec- 
tions of  his  waking  hours  or  the  suggestions  of  the  bystander. 
"The  mind,'  says  Dr.  F.  G.  Smith,  "is  absorbed  in  one 
current  of  ideas  alone ;"  "  the  control  of  the  pure  will  over  the 
mental  processes  is  abrogated."  Cases  are  recorded,  he  adds, 
of  individuals  performing  every  action  suggested,  such  as 
fighting,  swimming,  hunting ;  some  will  imitate  drunken 
men,  etc.  Dr.  Hammond  gives  a  similar  case  of  a  cataleptic 
patient  (N.  A  Eeview).  Prof  Gregory  and  Mr.  Sunderland, 
almost  in  the  very  words  of  Brittan,  the  spiritist,  insist  on 
entire  passiveness  of  the  mind  as  the  condition  essential  to  a 
mesmeric  subject. 

These  phenomena  (in  both  circles)  are  often  characterized 
by  a  double  consciousness.  As  the  medium  speaks  in  the 
name  of  some  one  else,  and  is  apparently  sometimes  held  by 
the  idea  of  being  some  one  else,  so,  often  with  the  somnam- 
bulist, mesmeric  subject,  cataleptic  and  ecstatic  patient. 
Abercrombie  records  instances  of  patients,  whom  he  calls 
somnambulists,  who  thus  actually  lived  in  two  diverse  and 
even  disconnected  states  of  consciousness,  in  which  there  was 
no  recollection  from  the  one  to  the  other,  but  a  forgetting  in 
the  one,  of  protracted  educational  processes  performed  and 
acquisitions  made  in  the  other.  (Intellectual  Powers,  pp. 
241-5.)  Cases  of  mesmerism  are  frequently  attended  even 
with  the  assumption  of  a  fictitious  personality.  Prof.  Gregory 
records  the  cases  of  one  person,  who  "  often  loses,  in  magnetic 
sleep,  his  sense  of  identity,  so  that  he  can  not  tell  his  name,  or 
gives  himself  another,  frequently  of  the  operator,"   and  of 
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another  pereon  who  declared  himself  an  old  resident  of  Caf- 
Iraria,  though  he  had  never  been  out  of  Scotland.  Such  cases 
of  fictitious  personality  are  quite  as  numerous  in  the  mesmeric 
circles  as  the  spiritual.  There  is  even  on  record  a  case  in 
which  a  woman  (Madame  Banfaing),  under  the  influence  of 
some  medical  drug,  imagined  herself  to  be  the  devil  himself, 
and  conversed  in  that  character. 

The  tmcommon  mental  exaltation  sometimes  witnessed  in 
medicines  is  simply  what  is  a  well-known  characteristic  of  the 
somnambulic,  mesmeric,  cataleptic  and  ecstatic  state.  Dr. 
Abercrombie  and  others  have  given  detailed  cases  of  som-- 
nambulism,  of  which  the  following  summary  account  by  Prof. 
Porter  is  rather  an  under-«tatement :  "The  mental  powers 
are  often  excited  with  great  energy,  continuity  and  success. 
Persons  in  the  somnambulic  state  will  recite  passages  from 
authors  even  in  a  foreign  tongue,  which  they  could  not 
repeat  when  awake.  Those  who  are  imperfectly  proficient  in 
a  language  converse  with  far  greater  ease  and  correctness  than 
they  have  ever  been  known  to  do  in  the  normal  condition. 
Some  remarkable  compositions  have  been  written,  and  elo- 
quent discourses  have  been  spoken,  which  were  quite  beyond 
the  ordinary  capacities  of  the  individuals  from  whom  they 
came."  They  can  often  sing  and  play  (Abercrombie,  p. 
239)  in  a  style  very  far  superior  to  their  waking  performan'ces. 
"  In  other  cas^,"  says  Abercrombie,  "  they  hold  conversation 
with  imaginary  beings."  The  mesmeric  sleep  frequently 
exhibits  intensified  forms  of  these  phenomena.  And  there 
are  cases  of  ecstasy  and  catalepsy,  in  which  a  part  of  these 
facts  take  place.  Dr.  Hammond  cites  two  persons.  One  was 
Rachel  Baker,  who,  in  impaired  health,  fell  into  trance-preach* 
ing,  and  drew  crowds  to  hear  her  at  the  physicians'  houses. 
As  soon  as  her  health  was  restored  by  medical  treatment,  the 
faculty  of  trance  preaching  was  lost  and  never  regained  up  to 
the  time  of  her  death  in  1843.  Another  more  recent  patient 
of  his  own,  afiected  with  cataleptic  seizures  followed  by 
ecstacy,  who  had,  when  well,  barely  knowledge  enough  of 
French  to  ask  for  what  she  wanted  at  her  meals  when  in 
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France,  yet  in  these  ecstacies  recited  French  poetry,  and 
delivered  long  harangues  on  virtue  and  godliness  in  the  same 
tongue,  pronouncing  exceedingly  well,  and  never  at  a  loss  for 
a  word.  But  medicine  destroyed  it  all,  both  the  eloquence 
and  the  French  (N.  A.  Review).  A  similar  effect,  we  may 
remark  in  passing,  has  not  seldom  been  produced  in  the  same 
way  upon  the  mediums.  A  spiritidt,  Adin  Ballon,  records  the 
Ibss  of  susceptibility  in  a  certain  medium  on  recovering  from 
sickness.  Mr.  Bogers  (p.  228)  gives  an  instance  where  beatific 
visions  and  communication  with  angels  for  two  weeks  were 
dissipated  at  once  by  a  vigorous  cathartic,  and  another  where 
the  "  rapping  spirits "  that  had  followed  a  cataleptic  young 
lady  for  six  weeks  took  their  final  departure  after  a  good 
course  of  medical  treatment. 

The  mental  exaltation  of  the  mediums,  thus  belongs  simply 
to  the  same  class  with  that  of  somnambulic,  mesmeric,  cata- 
leptic and  ecstatic  patients,  which  has  often  seemed  to  the 
ignorant  a  kind  of  inspiration,  but  which  apparently  is  but  the 
effect  of  the  intense  absorption  and  excitement  of  the  faculties 
in  that  one  direction. 

Here,  however,  we  encounter  the  main  pretense  of  spiritism 
to  supernatural  relationship,  in  the  alleged  knowledge  of  and 
and  response  to  the  mental  states  of  other  persons  through  the 
medium.  But  here  it  cah.be  conclusively  shown  that,  be  the 
phenomenon  more  or  less  in  fact,  it  simply  resolves  itself  into 
a  mesmeric  rapport  between  the  two  minds,  where,  conceding 
the  utmost,  the  one  shares  the  knowledge  and  the  ignorance 
amd  the  errors  of  the  other.  Such  medical  men  as  Carpenter, 
Hammond,  Smith,  Flint  and  others  incline  to  deny  the  fact  of 
any  mesmeric  rapport^  beyond  that  of  an  extremely  sensitive 
nature  brought  into  habitual  sympathy  with  the  mesmerizer, 
in  an  expectant  state  of  mind,  with  a  morbid  sharpening  of  all 
the  faculties  to  catch  the  significance  of  every  look  and  tone 
and  movement.  But  their  negative  knowledge  can  not  set 
aside  positive  testimony.  And  we  confess  we  know  not  how 
to  set  aside  all  the  evidence  adduced  by  President  Mahan  in 
his  book.    If  we  can  not  accept  the  testimony  of  such  men  as 
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Dr.  Luther  V.  Bell  and  NathaDiel  J.  Bowditch,  for  example, 
after  their  protracted,  careful  and  elaborate  test-examinations, 
what  can  we  trust?  A  single  instance  from  Dr.  Bell  will 
serve  as  a  specimen.  He  had  been  forced,  as  the  physician  of 
the  insane,  to  investigate  phenomena  that  had  brought  many 
of  them  under  his  care,  and  he  had  prosecuted  it  for  some  two 
years,  in  company  with  eminent  associates,  and  with  the  most 
rigid  tests.  On  the  occasion  referred  to,  he  was  assured  he 
should  be  put  in  communication  with  any  spirit  friend  he 
chose  to  question,  and  he  fixed  upon  his  brother  who,  having 
been  dead  twenty-five  years  and  never  having  lived  in  Massa- 
chusetts, was  unknown  to  any  one  in  the  region  where  the 
experiment  was  tried.  To  show  that  there  was  no  mere 
guessing  in  the  case,  it  is  necessary  only  to  read  the  questions 
and  answers  as  recorded  in  detail,  bearing  in  mind  also  that 
some  of  the  facts  were  known  to  no  other  person  in  Massachu- 
setts, some  even  to  no  other  person  living,  than  himself,  that 
he  did  not  mentum  aloud  the  name  of  the  person  he  called  for, 
and  that  some  of  the  correct  answers,  at  least,  seemed  at  first 
absurd  alike  to  the  bystanders  and  to  the  msdium.  But  he 
shall  tell  his  own  story : 

'*  A  gentleman  at  my  elbow  said  to  me,  *  Ton  need  not  speak  the  name  of 
any  fViend  you  may  call  upon.  Put  your  quesiion  mentally.'  I  did  so,  and 
then  said,  *  Is  the  spirit  I  have  Just  thonghc  of  present  f    Answer,  *  Tes.' 

*  Give  me  some  proof  by  indicating  the  year  of  your  decease.*  I  passed  the 
pencil  secretly  over  the  numerals,  and  the  figures  1-8-8-0  were  [by  rapa] 
successively  indicated  (1830).     This  was  the  year,    I  then  remarked  aloud, 

*  Coincidences  are  not  proofs.  Confirm  the  feet  of  your  presence  by  stating 
the  place  at  which  you  were  at  your  decease.'  There  was  then-rapped  out 
on  the  alphabet  the  letters  t-h-i-b-a-u-d-e-a-u.  When  It  had  proceeded 
thus  far,  the  medium  and  all  the  others  acquainted  with  the  processes 
exclaimed,  *  That  is  no  word ;  it  is  a  mere  Jumble  of  letters.  Go  back  and 
recommence.*  *No,*  said  I,  *Met  him  go  on  and  see  what  he  will  make  of 
it.  The  rapping  continued ;  v-i-l-l-e  forming  the  word  ThibeaudeauTille, 
a  small  town  in  Louisiana,  near  which  my  brother  lived  on  a  plantation; 
and  at  which  he  received  and  sent  his  letters.  The  fact  of  his  death  at  or 
near  that  place  could  not  have  been  known  probably  to  any  other  person 
in  Massachusetts  except  myself,  and  years  had  passed  by  since  it  had  passed 
througli  my  mind.*'  [On  another  occasion,  to  the  same.]  "  When  you 
went  to  Paris  as  a  medical  student,  who  was  your  fellow-passenger t 
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Answer— FVSf.  Question— What  was 'your  Christian  name!  A.,  John 
D.  Q.  The  name  of  the  vessel  ?  A.  Brw  Caravan.  Q.  On  that  voyage 
to  France,  where  did  you  land  ?  A.  ffoUand.  Q.  You  once  obtained  a 
medical  prize ;  what  was  the  8U«»Ject?  A  Smallpox.  Q.  Where  was  our 
last  interview  in  life?  A.  In  Boston.  Q.  Where  in  Boston?  A.  City 
Eotd,  Q.  What  were  you  doing  ?  A.  Preparing  to  mount  my  hone  for 
a  journey.  [The  place  and  circumstances  of  this  interview,  twenty-five 
years  before,  Dr.  Bell  avers,  he  "  had  never  communicated  to  any  person."] 
Q.  A  journey !  Where?  Al.  To  ihs  S^nUh.  Q.  What  pan  of  the  South? 
A.  Natehei.  Q.  Whp  went  with  you  ?  A.  Jame%  Dtnsmore  and  Stephen 
Miner.  Q.  Who  was  wlrh  you  when  you  died?  A.  Dinmnore,  Sears^ 
Whitney.  Now  (says  Dr.  Bell)  I  knew  the  true  replies  to  every  one  of 
these  questions  except  the  last  and  they  were  all  truly  given.  I  had,  of 
course,  some  anxiety,  as  all  the  others  had  been  answered  truly,  to  ascer- 
tarn  how  the  other  one  would  prove.  Fortunately,  Mr.  D.  was  still  alive 
in  Kentucky,  and  I  wrote  to  him.  He  replied  that  he  was  not  present 
at  the  death,  ae  1  had  always  supposed  he  was^  and  mentioned  who  were. 
Neither  of  them  was  of  those  named." 

Here  the  responses  were  most  remarkable,  but  they  precisely 
echoed  the  knowledge  and  opinions  of  the  person  in  com- 
munication, inchuiwig  his  precise  mistakes.  Acting  on  this 
clue,  Dr.  Bell  then  prosecuted  a  series  of  investigations  (of 
which  the  convincing  details  are  given),  and  thereby  proved 
conclusively  that  this  was  precisely  the  law  of  the  "  spirit " 
responses :  it  responded  to  the  inquirer^ s  iJwugkt^  starting  cor- 
rectly what  he  kneiOy  ignorant  where  he  was  igfwrant^  wrong 
where  he  was  wrong,  and  gaining  knowledge  when  he  did. 
Now  these  statements  were  made  in  writing  to  the  Association 
of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American  Insane  Hospitals  at 
Washington  and  Boston.  They  were  careMly  and  deliberately 
made  after  the  most  searching  inquiries,  and  under  the  full 
sense  of  professional  responsibility.  The  profession,  as  we 
suppose,  would  pronounce  his  testimony  just  as  unimpeach- 
able as  that  of  Dr.  Hammond.  And  while  the  one  simply 
asserts  that  he  has  not  seen  such  and  such  things,  the  other 
declares  that  he  has.  N.  I.  Bowditch,  Esq.,  an  equally  unim- 
peachable witness,  as  we  suppose,  verifies  the  statements  and 
conclusions  from  his  own  separate  experience,  confirmed  by 
that  of  many  other  witnesses,  for  which  we  must  refer  to  Pres. 
Mahan's  book. 
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Now  we  can  not  well  refase  testimony  which  wonld  be 
regarded  as  of  the  very  highest  character  in  court  But 
so  far  as  it  is  valid  to  establish  the  fact  of  such  a  rapport 
between  mind  and  mind,  it  is  equally  valid  and  positive  to 
show  that  there  is  only  a  relation  between  two  spirits  here  in 
the  body^  and  that  departed  spirits,  good  or  bad,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case.  And  we  challenge  the  production  of  any 
valid  testimony  that  goes  further  than  this.  Mr.  Sargent, 
indeed,  thinks  he  has  found  one  unanswerable  refutation  of 
this  position  in  the  alleged  fact  that  Charles  H.  Foster  could, 
with  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  ascertain  the  name  written  on  any 
one  of  several  papers  rolled  up  into  pellets  and  mingled  so 
promiscuously  that  no  one  present  could  know  which  was 
which.  If  this  be  a  fact,  we  have  testimony  to  precisely  the 
same  process,  in  the  case  of  the  cataleptic  patient  of  M.  Des- 
pine,  already  mentioned. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Bell,  Mr.  Bowditch,  and  many 
others,  conclusively  show  that  the  so-called  spirit  responses 
are  nothing  but  echoes  of  other  human  minds  then  and  there 
present  in  the  flesh.  Our  limits  admonish  us  not  to  protract 
this  discussion  ;  but  we  will  add  in  brief  that  the  result  thus 
reached,  and,  indeed,  that  absolutely  the  responses  can  not 
be  from  departed  spirits,  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  other 
considerations,  such  as  these : 

The  fact  that  the  i^esponses  through  the  medium  have  again 
and  again  been  deliberately  controlled  by  the  will  of  persons 
in  communication,  so  as  to  utter  a  series  of  falsehoods  and  to 
persist  in  them,  in  accordance  with  the  precise  dictation  of  the 
directing  will.  Even  the  spiritist  Ballou  admits  that  this  often 
takes  place  (Rogers,  p.  188) ;  while  this  process  was  deliber- 
ately carried  through  over  and  over  at  the  house  of  Rev.  T. 
Starr  King,  in  Boston,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions  (Mahan, 
p.  199,  seq.)  An  inquirer  with  a  strong  will  can  make  the 
same  ''  spirit "  contradict  himself  flatly  any  number  of  times 
in  succession,  and  say  any  thing  he  chooses  to  compel  him  to. 
Mr.  Bowditch  and  Dr.  H.  T.  Bigelow  compelled  the  spirit 
to  say  that  its  name  was  Miserable  Humbug,  that  spirits  live 
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on  pork  and  beans,  and  a  string  of  similar  absurdities  (lb.,  p. 
221; 

The  fact  often  proved  (lb.,  p.  177-8)  that  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  summoned  "  spirit,"  whether  of  Bacon,  a  purely 
fictitious  person,  or  even  a  beast  or  a  stone,  equally  intelligent 
communications  are  received ; 

The  fact  that  in  repeated  instances  (lb.,  176-7)  responses 
have  come  from  persons  supposed  to  be  dead,  giving  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  decease,  when  afterwai*ds  the  persons 
proved  to  be  alive ; 

The  fact  that  the  communications  are  so  discordant  with 
one  another ;  not  merely  of  diflferent  spirits,  or  of  the  same 
spirit  at  different  times,  but  •the  same  spirit  on  the  same  occar 
sion  and  in  answer  to  the  same  questioner.  A  gentleman  in 
Ohio,  e.g.^  summoned  the  spirit  of  his  mother,  and  by  causing 
his  thoughts  to  pass  through  the  several  transitions,  he  found 
the  spirit  to  be  successively  a  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Episcopalian,  Universalist  and  Unitarian  (lb.,  187) ; 

The  fact,  abundantly  proved  by  Dr.  Bell,  that  the  alleged 
spirit  can  not  tell  anything  unknown  to  the  inquirer,  however 
well  known  to  the  real  spirit  (lb.,  219) ; 

The  fact  that  during  this  quarter  of  a  century  of  communion 
with  "  spirits,"  no  scientific,  historic  or  useful  fact,  otherwise 
unknown,  has  ever  yet  been  made  known  to  men  through  this 
channel ; 

The  fact  that  all  the  spirit  rhapsodies  and  utterances  are  so 
completely  marked  by  the  earthly  sources  from  which  they  are 
derived.  They  clearly  belong  to  the  circles  or  the  persons 
with  whom  they  originated.  All  the  various  spirits  speaking 
tlirough  Judge  Edmonds  or  Dr.  Hare  served  up  but  a  slightly 
different  hash  of  Edmonds  and  of  Hare.  The  thirty-seven 
persons  who  utter  themselves  in  "  Strange  Visitors,"  "  through 
a  clairvoyant  in  an  abnormal  or  trance  state,"  have  a  wonder- 
ful consent  of  view,  under  a  thin  veil  of  diverse  phraseology. 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  describes  Sabbath  worship  "  as  waves  of 
magnetic  light  extending  into  the  world  of  spirits,"  and  waxes 
eloquent  on  "  sitting  under  the  leafy  trees"  on  the  sacred  day^ 
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with  ^^disconrces  on  morals  and  science  in  parks  and  woods," 
etc  And  this  is  one  prominent  carnal  mark,  that  they  almost 
invariably  talk  rationalism  and  Liberal  Christianity.  Mr. 
Sargent  admits  this  fact  (Planchette,  p.  298).  So  earthly  are 
the  utterances  that  the  spirit  of  John  Quincy  Adams  on  one 
occasion  rapped  out,  "  you  must  bdeve^  you  must  not  doiU " 
(Kogers,  p  195). 

Finally,  the  great  and  often  grotesque  incongruity  between 
the  utterances  and  the  real  character  and  known  sentiments  of 
the  persons  represented.  The  latest  specimen  we  have  seen, 
"  Strange  Visitors,"  is  chiefly  a  sickish  babble  of  spiritism, 
written  with  a  dreamy  but  ineffectual  effort  at  diversity  of  style. 
Irving  prates  of  "  thought^electricity,"  and  such  sad  stuff; 
Ai*ch bishop  Hughes  eulogizes  the  "Spiritualistic  Religion," 
and  speaks  of  returning  to  tlie  earth  "  to  rap,  write  and  speak 
throtigh  media;"  Napoleon  the  First  "embraces  in  spirit" 
Napoleon  III.,  assuring  him  (in  1869)  that  "France  and 
Napoleon  are  inseparable ;"  Professor  Olmstead  drivels  that 
"  spirit  is  matter ;"  and  even  that  valiant  opposer  of  the  whole 
system,  Sir  David  Brewster,  is  made  to  grind  in  this  same  dog- 
mill.  The  same  remark  applies  to  all  the  spirit  communica- 
tions we  have  seen,  however  respectable  the  channel.  Imagine 
that  stern  old  nulliiier,  John  C.  Calhoun,  that  man  of  incar- 
nate logic  and  one  idea,  coming  back  as  recorded  by  Judge 
Edmonds  (Spiritualism,  p.  427),  to  call  for  three  bells  and  a 
guitar,  then  direct  a  drawer  to  be  put  under  the  table,  press 
a  bell  on  the  toot  and  ankle  of  N.  P.  Talmadge,  knock  so 
strongly  under  the  table  as  to  raise  the  table  every  time,  play 
on  the  guitar,  and  send  the  communication,  "  that  is  my  hand 
which  touches  you.  J.  C.  Calhoun ;"  imagine  him  on  another 
occasion  calling  for  "  Hail  Columbia,"  and  beating  time  by 
raps,  then  calling  for  the  third  chapter  of  John,  verses  8,  11, 
19  and  34,  making  an  appointment  for  another  meeting,  at 
which  he  directs  his  friends  to  sharpen  a  pencil,  and  appoints 
still  another  meeting  that  he  may  simply  say  to  them,  "  I'm 
with  you  still ;"  —  and  if,  as  the  scripture  says,  a  living  dog  is 
better  than  a  dead  lion,  tell  us  how  much  superior  was  the  live 
nullifier  to  this  dead  monkey. 
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We  here  suspend  our  discussion.  We  have  said  nothing  of 
the  moral  and  religious  influences  of  the  system.  We  reserve 
the  right  to  accept  any  additional  proved  facts,  and  at  any  time 
to  modify  our  opinion  in  accordance  therewith. 


ARTICLE  II. 
ARCHITECTURE   AND    PREACHING. 

A  distinguished  divine  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the 
pulpit  is  the  devil's  master-piece.  Perhaps  the  remark  is 
apocryphal,  or  only  an  extravagant  way  of  putting  things,  the 
bold  outlining  of  a  master-hand,  thoug)i  like  most  of  such 
startling  sayings  it  contains  more  than  a  trace  of  truth;  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel,  it  suggests  a  vital  question. 

The  elements  of  eifective  and  successful  preaching  arrange 
themselves  in  two  groups  ;  in  the  one  are  the  truth  with  its 
supernatural  adjuncts  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  state  of 
the  preacher's  mind ;  in  the  other,  the  circumstances  of  the 
place  in  which  the  truth  is  spoken,  together  with  the  temper 
of  the  audience,  which  depends  often  upon  what  are  deemed 
apparently  very  trivial  matters,  as  heat,  light,  air,  density, 
food,  clothing,  etc.  Every  age  has  furnished  powerful  preach- 
ers, who  have  produced  the  most  profound  impressions  upon 
audiences  by  the  simple  force  of  truth  and  earnestness,  when 
nearly  everything  of  an  accessory  character  was  unfavorable 
to  such  a  result.  President  Edwards  and  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher 
were  men  of  mighty  power  anywhere.  Meantime  not  a  few 
ministers  of  varied  and  enlarged  culture,  sometimes  of  decided 
intellectual  ability,  of  more  than  average  address  and  presence, 
fail  to  accomplish  anything  very  marked  in  preaching,  simply 
because  the  objective  conditions  of  successful  preaching  are 
adverse  to  them.  As  these  failures  are  quite  numerous,  and 
some  of  the  causes  of  defeat  suflSciently  definite,  we  may 
examine,  in  this  light,  a  thought  suggested  in  the  opening 
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sentence  of  this  essay,  viz. :  The  Infiuence  of  ArchUectnre  in 
Preaching. 

THE    AIM   OF  PBEAOHING. 

Assuming  that  the  elements  of  preaching,  so  far  as  the  truth 
and  the  preacher's  own  mind  are  involved,  are  favorable  to 
success,  the  question  may  be  asked, — What  are  the  aids  or 
impediments  in  the  way  of  such  success  arising  from  archi- 
tecture, confining  this  term  to  the  interior  structure  and 
arrangement  of  churches.  The  subject  which  the  preacher 
handles  before  his  audience  is  religious  truth  and  its  applica- 
tion to  human  conduct,  and  the  end  which  he  aims  to  secure 
is  the  right  moral  action  and  life  of  men.  Accordingly,  the 
preacher  aims  at  something  more  than  to  impart  instruction 
and  knowledge.  He  is  not  merely  a  teacher ;  he  has  an  oflSce 
beyond  this,  to  impel  men  to  right  moral  action,  so  that  the 
highest  style  of  religious  discourse  is  that  which  is  the  most 
moving  and  inspiring  of  religious  thought  and  life.  Whatever 
leaves  the  hearer  in  a  passive  frame  of  mind,  simply  an  absor- 
bent of  the  truth,  which  does  not  urge  liim  to  right  moral 
action,  is  essentially  defective,  and  can  not  be  classed  as 
preaching  in  the  highest  sense.     The  preacher  aims  at  results. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  AUDIENCE. 

A  point  of  the  first  consideration  is  the  distribution  of  the 
audience.  This  should  be  such  as  promptly  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  laws  of  harmony  and  sympathy,  as  compact 
as  possible,  and  upon  a  plan  so  as  to  bring  all  parts  into  direct 
and  close  relation  with  the  speaker,  and  as  equidistant  from 
him  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit.  All  extremes  of 
distances  and  breaks  are  so  many  impediments  which  the 
speaker  must  overcome  before  he  is  put  into  full  and  sympa- 
thetic possession  of  his  audience.  An  advocate  holds  a  jury 
under  his  argument  with  breathless  interest,  whilst  he  stands 
within  arm's  reach  of  each  man,  when,  in  all  probability,  he 
would  lose  his  hold  upon  them  if  each  one  sat  at  the  head  of 
a  pew,  one  behind  the  other,  ranging  down  the  aisle  of  a 
stately  church,  with  the  advocate  in  a  stilted  pulpit. 
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In  order  now  to  meet  such  a  distribution,  we  may  easily 
anticipate  what  should  be  the  outline  of  a  model  audience 
chamber.  Perhaps  the  best  type  is  the  half  of  a  common 
bivalve,  in  nearly  equal  proportions  of  length  and  widthj  the 
hinge  corresponding  to  the  pulpit,  and  from  this  point  lines 
radiating  to  all  parts  of  the  shelL  The  curvature  of  such  a 
shell  distributes  each  part  as  nearly  as  possible  at  an  equi- 
distance, and  thus  it  fulfills,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  law 
before  indicated,  viz.,  that  in  the  distribution  of  an  audience 
every  person  should  be  brought  as  equally  near  to  the  speaker 
as  possible. 

A  popular  impression  prevails  that  the  best  proportion  of  an 
audience  chamber  is  a  hall  nearly  twice  as  long  as  it  is  wide. 
On  this  principle  a  great  many  churches  are  built ;  the  voice, 
it  is  maintained,  has  a  free  range  to  ring  out.  Even  if  this 
were  admitted,  which  is  by  no  means  an  undisputed  fact,  there 
is  such  an  undoubted  loss  in  other  respects  as  wholly  to  out- 
weigh this  single  supposed  gain.  But  it  will  be  found  that  the 
voice  goes  out  in  nearly  the  radiation  of  a  semi-circle,  striking 
points  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  speaker  at  distances  almost 
equal  to  those  directly  in  front  of  him. 

Passing  now  from  these  general  principles,  we  may  glance 
at  some  facts  illustrating  their  influence  on  preaching  and  the 
preacher. 

BOMISH   OHTJRCH. 

Th^  influence  of  architecture  in  single  cases  can  not  be  so 
easily  traced  as  it  can  be  if  we  look  at  the  subject  on  a  broader 
theatre.  The  law  at  work  is  very  subtle,  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  other  forces.  All  forms  of  architecture  may 
be  reduced  to  two  orders :  the  Gothic  and  the  Classic.  The 
former  is  distinguished  by  the  pointed  arch  as  the  ruling  law, 
the  latter  may  be  characterized  as  rectilineal.  Tbe  Komish 
church,  faithful  to  a  cherished  theory,  makes  architecture  and 
art  tributary  to  her  service,  which  is  addressed  to  man  more 
through  his  sensuous  nature  than  his  intellectual,  and  conse- 
quently the  element  of  preaching  proper  occupies  a  subordinate 
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place  in  her  services.  Two  things  are  worthy  of  note  as  necee- 
sarily  affecting  the  preaching:  the  disturbing  influence  of  art 
on  the  audience,  by  which  there  is  a  division  of  attention,  and 
her  general  forms  of  architecture,  with  their  confusion  of 
arches,  angles,  transepts,  niches,  recesses,  etc.  And  it  does  not 
change  the  aspect  of  the  question  by  saying  that  the  Romish 
church  intentionally  subordinates  the  element  of  preaching  to 
other  aims  in  her  service.  She  is  at  least  wise  in  adapting 
means  to  an  end,  and  builds  her  churches  with  their  adom- 
ings  to  meet  that  end.  Addressing  herself  to  one  side  of  man's 
nature  more  exclusively,  she  uses  those  forms  of  religious 
service  best  suited  to  impress  it,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
which  is  her  general  style  of  architecture. 

EPISCOPAL   CHURCH. 

The  Episcopal  church  is  Protestant  in  doctrine  and  theory, 
and  Romish  in  form  and  ceremony.  She  maintains  with  great 
pride  and  tenacity  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  and  boasts 
herself  the  guardian  and  patron  amongst  Protestants  of  its 
"  dim  religious  light."  In  her  service  preaching  is  more  pro- 
nounced than  it  is  in  the  Catholic  church,, yet  on  an  average 
it  is  not  equal  in  strength,  power  and  influence  to  that  of  other 
denominations,  which,  with  her,  pride  themselves  on  an  edu- 
cated ministry  ;  and  whatever  impression  she  makes  upon  her 
audiences  is  secured  through  her  beautiful  and  reverent  liturgy 
rather  than  by  anything  marked  or  striking  in  her  preaching. 
Perhaps  her  theory  is  the  correct  one,  still  the  conviction  can 
not  be  resisted  that  her  style  of  architecture,  together  with  her 
ritual,  are  detrimental  to  the  development  of  the  highest  type 
of  powerful  preaching. 

OTHBB    OHUBCHES. 

If  the  inference  above  seems  too  sweeping  from  so  narrow  a 
basis  of  13Eu;ts,  we  may  contrast  with  these  another  class  of  • 
facts.     Scrutinize  for  a  moment  those  branches  of  the  church 
which  employ  little  or  no  ceremony,  and  which   lay  very 
especial  stress  upon  preaching  as  the  grand  agency  in  reach- 
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ing  and  moving  men.  With  rare  exceptions  these  churches 
have  furnished  the  great  masters  of  popular  pulpit  eloquence. 
Whatever  impression  they  made  upon  their  audiences  was 
accomplished  through  the  truth  and  the  voice  of  the  living 
preacher,  and  that  impression  has  been  often  almost  super- 
naturally  grand  and  inspiring;  thousands  have  hung  with 
wrapped  attention  upon  the  words  of  the  impassioned  and 
eloquent  speaker,  and  been  stirred  to  the  beginning  of  a  new 
and  better  life,  illustrating  most  strikingly  that  there  is  no 
such  magic  sound  as  that  of  the  human  voice,  and  no  such 
powerful  and  persuasive  laws  as  those  of  human  sympathy 
and  affinity. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  classify  the  style  of  church  edifice 
found  in  connection  with  such  masterly  and  impressive  preach- 
ing. But  whatever  it  is,  it  is  without  any  provision  for  cere- 
mony and  ritual,  for  the  simple  reason  that  ceremony  and  rit- 
ual form  no  part  of  the  services  of  those  churches.  Yet  the 
suggestive  fact  remains  that  these  church  edifices  are  primarily 
places  to  speak  and  to  hear  the  gospel  in;  and  that  single 
fact  has,  without  doubt,  contributed  largely  to  the  development 
of  efficient  and  noble  preaching. 

The  incidental  association  of  ceremony  with  architecture 
must  not  be  considered  a  case  of  applying  the  inference  from 
one  class  of  facts  to  another  class.  For  ceremony  and  high 
art  go  together.  When  the  Puritans  cut  loose  from  the  Estab- 
lished church,  they  aimed  at  a  simpler  church  service,  and  that 
aim  included  a  plainer  form  of  church  edifice.  It  might  easily 
be  shown  that  the  elaborate  style  of  Gothic  architecture  would 
naturally  mould  to  itself  an  elaborate  church  service,  would 
tend  toward  greater  unity  and  harmony,  or,  as  Mr.  Spencer 
would  say,  the  equilibration  of  forces. 

Such,  as  we  understand  them,  are  the  facts,  but,  of  course, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  claim  these  different  results  as  springing 
solely  from  architectural  influences ;  such  a  claim  is  not  set 
up,  only  it  is  maintained  that  there  is  a  subtle  law  at  work 
determining,  in  part,  such  diverse  results. 
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TH^LAW   OF   SYMPATHY. 

Mr.  Beecher,  who  leads  the  American  pulpit,  was  requested 
some  time  since  to  meet  a  number  of  distinguished  clergymen 
of  different  denominations  from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  give  his  views  on  preaching.  In  complying  with  this 
request  he  enumerated  three  things  as  essential  to  effective 
and  successful  preaching:  Conviction,  earnestness,  and  sym- 
pathy. Sympathy,  aside  from  having  reference  to  our  love 
for  men  in  a  state  of  sin  and  wretchedness,  he  explained  also 
as  including  the  oonditians  under  which  the  preacher  is  to 
express  his  sympathy  when  large  masses  of  men  ai'e  brought 
within  his  reach. 

Practically,  if  not  scientifically,  wherever  public  speaking 
has  been  a  marked  element  in  civilization,  this  correspondence 
between  the  speaker  and  his  hearers,  the  adjustment  of  the 
two  to  the  laws  of  sympathy  and  harmony,  has  been  enforced. 
It  was  true  in  the  Greek  agora,  the  Roman  forum,  is  true  at 
the  English  hustings,  and  on  the  American  stump.  Take  this 
latter.  For  example,  the  people  are  to  be  addressed  upon 
men  and  measures  of  the  day ;  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
States  this  is  usually  done  in  the  open  air,  the  speaker  occupy- 
ing a  platform  of  sufficient  height  to  give  him  an  easy  view  of 
his  hearers,  and  they  of  him.  Behind  him,  as  a  background, 
sit  the  more  prominent  men  of  the  occasion,  below  him  is  a 
sea  of  human  faces  sweeping  close  home  to  the  stand,  the 
spontaneous  way  in  which  an  audience  adjusts  itself  when  left 
to  its  own  momentum.  The  individual  units  tend  together  by 
natural  impulse. 

When  now  it  becomes  necessary  to  enclose  audiences  within 
walls,  the  chief  aim,  if  possible,  should  be  to  preserve  the 
conditions  of  this  spontaneous  arrangement.  .  Accordingly, 
audience  chambers  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  bring  the 
speaker  and  hearer  into  immediate  possession  of  each  other. 
In  certain  kinds  of  halls  this  has  generally  been  secured,  the- 
aters leading  the  way,  and  furnishing  the  model  halls,  bring- 
ing every  part  of  the  audience  into  direct  and  near  relation 
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with  the  stage,  by  projecting  the  audience  upward  in  easy 
tiers,  and  not  outward  upon  a  single  plain^  and  this  is  a  neces* 
sity  imposed  not  more  to  accommodate  the  greater  number, 
than  to  hold  that  greater  number  by  a  law  which  binds  the 
actor  and  hearer  together.  For  what  interest  can  be  main- 
tained in  a  speaker  who  can  not  be  heard.  But  the  theater, 
which  the  chronic  belief  of  many  good  people  considers  the 
devil's  preaching  place,  falls  into  no  such  mistakes.  For  there 
is  not  a  theater  in  this  broad  land  that  is  not  a  magnificently 
superb  place  to  speak  and  hear  in.  "The  children  of  this 
world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children  of  light.'* 

Kow,  then,  let  us  take  a  glance  at  our  churches,  more  numer- 
ous than  theaters,  and  which  should  have  a  correspondingly 
wide  influence.  They  are  places  to  worship  God  in,  but  in 
that  worship  is  one  part  which  depends  singularly  upon  cir- 
cumstances for  its  beet  success  and  effectiveness.  This  is  the 
sermon  addressed  to  men  on  the  highest  interests  of  life.  In 
a  matter  so  vital,  no  principle  should  be  violated  which  plays 
a  conspicuous  part  in  facilitating  the  preacher's  power  and 
effectiveness,  and  giving  him  easy  control  over  his  hearers. 
What  are  the  facts  ?  Are  our  churches,  as  a  general  thing, 
model  halls  to  speak  and  to  hear  in }  And  should  not  places 
which  are  used  fifty-two  days  in  the  year  for  public  addresses 
be  model  halls  ?  As  a  rule,  they  are  defective  in  this  respect, 
sometimes  from  want  of  knowledge,  sometimes  from  the 
demands  of  a  vicious  church  architecture.  A  people,  for 
example,  build  a  church.  Their  ideas  are  extravagant,  and 
not  in  the  best  taste.  They  demand  a  strikingly  showy  church 
edifice,  one  that  will  das^le  and  bewilder  the  eye,  and  in  their 
intense  vanity  and  love  of  ostentation,  little  or  no  attention  is 
paid  to  its  suitableness  as  a  place  to  speak  in.  Such  are  mul- 
titudes of  churches,  as  scores  of  noble  men  can  testify  who  are 
called  to  preach  in  them,  sometimes  to  suffer  cruel  martyr- 
dom in  them.  Our  cities  and  populous  towns  are  filled  with 
stately  and  imposing  edifices,  which  are  singularly  ill-fitted  for 
purposes  of  public  address. 

We  make  no  account  of  the  acoustic  defects  of  our  churches. 
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since  these  are  generally  fonnd  in  oonnection  with  the  evils 
already  pointed  ont  A  hall  which  distributes  its  audience 
upon  the  principles  suggested  in  the  early  part  of  this  essay, 
will  be  quite  likely  to  meet  the  demands  of  good  acoustics. 

PULPIT   AND   PLATFORM. 

We  pass  now  to  another  defect  in  our  churches,  against 
which  the  preacher  must  contend,  viz.,  that  awful  dock  called 
the  pulpit.  It  is  not  known  who  the  author  of  this  part  of 
church  architecture  was,  but  there  can  be  no  little  doubt  that 
the  devil  has  long  since  canonized  him  as  one  of  the  favorite 
patron  saints  of  Pandemonium.  And  it  would  hardly  be  too 
much  to  say  that  if  a  church  building  committee  were  to  invite 
his  Satanic  majesty  to  construct  for  them  a  place  in  a  church 
from  which  the  preacher  should  utter  to  men  the  words  of 
eternal  life,  he  would  model  after  nine-tenths  of  the  pulpits  in 
our  churches. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  in  all  other  places  where  atidiences 
are  to  be  addressed,  no  such  monstrosities  are  to  be  found. 
A  platform  of  ample  scope  with  a  stand  to  lay  books  and  notes 
upon  are  the  simple  and  natural  machinery  to  work  with,  the 
audience  sweeping  close  up  to  the  speaker.  If  a  man  is  ever 
to  gather  fire  and  inspiration  from  the  presence  of  others,  it 
would  most  likely  be  under  such  circumstances  ;  and  as  a  fact 
in  popular  address  our  most  successful  speakers  have  won 
their  greatest  triumphs  here.  A  close  study  of  the  ministry 
will  conduct  us  to  the  fact  that  the  most  earnest  and  impres- 
sive preachers  have  either  the  platform  arrangement  or  some 
modificahon  of  it.  Numerous  examples  could  be  adduced 
where  a  change  from  the  pulpit  to  the  platform  has  been  an 
entire  revolution  in  the  preacher's  efiFectiveness,  and  men 
have  marveled  at  the  sudden  and  hitherto  unknown  power  of 
their  minister.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  case  is  that  of  Dr. 
Storrs,  of  Brooklyn,  whose  masterly  hold  on  popular  audiences 
in  the  Academy  of  Music  has  been  the  weekly  comment  of  the 
New  York  press.  How  he  exchanged  the  ornate  and  elabo- 
rate style,  so  characteristic  of  the  man,  for  the  intense  "and 
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Saxon  directness !  How  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  he  surpassed 
himself,  rising  higher  and  higher  on  each  occasion,  until  the 
learned  divine  stood  forth  the  acknowledged  peer  of  the  best 
platform  speakers !  After  such  an  experience  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  in  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  remodeled,  the 
abomination  of  the  old  pulpit  would  be  discarded.  Pity  that 
the  gown  should  ever  again  mar  his  manly  form  1 

Large  numbers  of  ministers  rarely  inspire  their  hearers  by 
their  preaching,  though  the  fault  is  not  from  want  of  the  most 
painstaking  preparation.  Men  call  them  dull  and  heavy  ;  so 
they  are.  They  read  in  a  tame  and  monotonous  manner  when 
they  ought  to  speak.  They  are  like  a  sea  in  a  calm — dull, 
glassy,  lifeless.  They  merely  lack  animation  to  make  them 
effective  and  welcome  preachers.  Yet  their  ineflSciency  comes 
mainly  from  false  culture  and  unfortunate  surroundings.  On 
other  occasions,  in  our  State  conventions  and  conferences, 
when  discussing  some  vital  question,  or  free  from  the  bondage 
of  the  pulpit,  they  display  wonderful  power  and  fertility  of 
resources.  We  have  seen  these  men  become  eloquent  in  the 
highest  sense  of  that  term.  They  grow  terribly  in  earnest ; 
they  make  themselves  felt,  and  people  go  away  ejaculating 
their  astonishment  at  such  unexpected  mastery  of  speech  and 
thought.  The  late  Dr.  Dwight,  of  Portland,  was  a  man  of 
unquestioned  ability,  and  stood  amongst  the  foremost  preachers 
of  Maine ;  he  certainly  led  the  ministry  in  point  of  intellectual 
pre-eminence,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  ever  did 
himself  full  justice  in  the  pulpit.  But  on  the  platform,  Dr. 
Dwight  was  a  magnificent  man  ;  his  fine,  noble,  manly  bear- 
ing, his  clear  ringing  voice,  his  lofty  sentiments  and  transpa- 
rent speech,  placed  him  in  the  fore-front  of  platform  speakers. 
We  have  heard  him  when  he  was  truly  masterly,  when  he 
lifted  his  audience  up  by  his  grand  and  inspiring  eloquence, 
when  men  wept  and  applauded  in  turn. 

Mr.  Beecher,  in  his  views  before  referred  to,  remarked  that 
he  knew  of  clergymen  who  began  their  ministry  as  pastors 
over  mission  churches  with  wonderful  success,  gaining  a  deep 
and  firm  hold  upon  their  congregations.     Mission  churches 
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nsnallj  worship  in  halls  or  chapels,  a  fact  to  be  remembered. 
But  in  the  course  of  time  the  mission  church  aspires  to  a  more 
pretentious  edifice,  with  a  stately  pulpit  in  it,  and  a  change  of 
place  has  often  been  almost  synchronous  with  a  change  of 
pastor;  the  break-down  springing  from  a  want  of  sympathetic 
connection  between  the  warm-hearted  preacher  of  the  chapel, 
who  worked  splendidly  when  he  could  touch  people  by  mag- 
netic contact,  and  the  cold  arm's-length  distance  at  which  the 
necessities  of  a  false  church  architecture  compelled  him  to  toil. 

SELF-POSSESSION. 

The  preacher  should  be  specially  disciplined  to  habits  of 
ready  speech  and  of  easy  control  over  his  resources.  It  is  not 
enough  that  he  be  a  learned  man ;  he  must  also  have  the 
power  to  command  that  learning,  and  mould  it  with  ease  and 
skill  into  popular  forms  of  address.  Mastery  of  himself 
becomes  a  prime  condition  of  efficiency.  Yet  many  of  the 
best  platform  speakers  are  constitutionally  diffident,  who  have 
been  disciplined  into  their  wonderful  self-control  by  the  brac- 
ing contact  of  earnest  and  wide-awake  audiences.  Speakers 
gather  force  and  inspiration  irom  such  a  presence;  it  acts 
hke  a  tonic.  It  cuts  a  man  loose  from  all  false  supports,  and 
after  a  moment's  flurry,  every  nerve  and  power  is  calmly  held 
in  hand ;  only  the  tremor  of  a  start,  like  the  quivering  of  a 
ship  whose  unfurled  sails  are  first  laid  to  the  wind,  thence- 
forth proudly  plows  the  deep.  On  the  other  hand,  many  min- 
isters shrink  from  the  ordeal  of  speaking  outside  the  pulpit, 
simply  because  they  have  hid  so  long  behind  that  impreg- 
nable barrier,  holding  on  to  it  with  convulsive  grasp,  that  they 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  themselves  when  the 
support  is  taken  from  thefn.  In  this  way  the  pulpit,  by  its 
false  discipline,  deprives  the  preacher  of  one  of  Ids  greatest 
elements  of  power  and  success.  An  audience  withdraws  its 
favor  from  a  speaker  who  lacks  self-possession;  for  they 
expect  of  him  mastery  of  position,  and  when  he  betrays  a 
want  of  such  mastery,  their  expectation  becomes  paralyzed, 
and  their  interest  is  no  longer  sustained.  * 
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If,  now,  it  be  thought  that  the  evils  which  have  been  pointed 
out  are  made  altogether  too  prominent,  whose  existence  is 
rather  in  the  abstract  than  in  reality,  it  is  because  they  are 
actual,  and  not  abstract,  that  so  much  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
them.  So  thoroughly  are  we  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  what 
has  been  said,  that  we  believe  many  a  noble  and  faithful  man 
has  been  crippled,  if  not  totally  defeated,  in  his  highest  useftd- 
ness,  by  that  ill-contrivance  called  the  pulpit,  which  has  uncon- 
sciously frozen  up  his  heart  and  his  lips  —  mastered  by  the 
conditions  of  the  place  instead  of  being  master  of  them. 
Many  a  man  has  said  again  and  again,  I  do  not  know  why  I 
can  not  get  out  of  myself  when  I  preach,  when  perhaps  all  he 
needed  was  to  get  out  of  the  puTpit.  '*  If  you'd  preach  as  you 
speak,  you'd  tear  things,"  said  a  leading  gentleman  to  a  dis- 
tinguished minister  who.  took  the  General  Assembly  by  storm 
in  a  platform  speech. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  attribute  the  many  failures 
in  preaching  to  this  single  agency.  The  object  of  this  essay 
is  simply  to  point  out  the  crying  evil  against  which  ministers 
must  contend  in  the  present  infelicitx)us  arrangement  of  our 
churches  ;  and  we  do  not  think  the  evil  is  overdrawn.  It  is 
far  more  insidious  and  operative  than  at  first  view  might  be 
thought  admissible.  True,  its  depressing  influence  is  more 
marked  on  some  minds  than  on  others ;  a  man  of  lively  sensi- 
bility, emotional,  mercurial,  spontaneous  in  his  make-up,  will 
more  easily  overflow  the  unnatural  barrier  that  hems  him  in, 
than  a  man  of  heavy,  phlegmatic  nature  will,  who  needs  every 
device  and  temptation  to  call  him  forth,  and  spur  him  into  fidl 
and  successful  action.  Our  best  and  most  powerful  preachers 
are  of  the  former  type,  who  have  gained  their  large  measure 
of  success  in  spite  of  architectural  draw-backs.  And  our  most 
distinguished  preachers,  those  who  speak  to  packed  audiences 
Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  have  adopted  the  platform  arrange- 
ment ;  Beecher,  in  Plymouth  Church,  Storrs,  in  the  Academy 
of  Music,  Fulton,  in  Tremont  Temple,  Talmadge,  in  his  mam- 
moth Tabernacle,  and  scores  more,  give  us  a  hint  what  the 
preacher  can  do  when  left  to  free  and  easy  movement     Christ 
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warned  his  disciples  against  putting  a  candle  under  a  bushel ; 
the  churches,  many  of  them,  have  fallen  into  the  absurdity  of 
putting  the  preacher  into  a  box. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  growing  tendency  of  choosing 
an  architecture  defective  for  speaking  purposes,  together  with 
a  blind  and  traditional  love  for  the  pulpit,  must  work  adversely 
to  the  preacher's  success.  In  our  Congregatioiial  order,  where 
the  sermon  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  religious  service,  we  can 
not  afford  to  subject  him  to  such  neutralizing  forces,  without 
impairing  his  efficiency  and  power  as  a  public  speaker.  When 
the  preacher's  voice  goes  wandering  up  and  down  Gothic  aisles 
and  arches  like  a  lost  spirit,  when  hearers  twist  their  necks  in 
looking  from  behind  clusters  of  pillars,  or  peering  down  from 
gloomy  galleries,  if  he  whom  we  style  the  "  man  of  God  "  is 
cheerful,  inspired,  fall  df  glow  and  iire,  it  is  not  "  by  might, 
nor  by  the  will  of  man,  but  by  the  will  of  God."  But  we  pro- 
test against  a  stupidity  that  converts  positive  advantages  into 
positive  disadvantages.  Strangest  of  all,  this  stupendous  error 
is  persisted  in  against  the  almost  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
ministers  themselves. 

The  bearing  of  this  discussion  on  the  subject  of  extempora- 
neous preaching,  a  style  which  the  age  is  clamoring  for,  or,  at 
least,  its  equivalent,  is  too  evident  to  need  remark,  like  a 
battle-ship  going  into  action,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
clear  the  decks  of  rubbish! 


ARTICLE  III. 
AN  EVENTFUL  DECADE. 

The  year  that  has  recently  closed  has  been,  in  some  respects, 
a  very  remarkable  one,  and  would,  of  itself,  furnish  abundant 
material  for  study  in  its  review;  but  it  ends  a  deocule 
as  interesting,  perhaps,  as  any  other  in  the  history  of  our 
race,  in  respect  to  the  number  of  important  events  that  have 
occurred.     That  decade  has  been  notable  for  the  development, 
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to  a  most  astonishing  degree,  of  results  from  causes  which 
have  been  silently  working  for  centuries.  The  seeds  of 
political  and  social  revolution  and  improvement,  sown  long 
ago  and  apparently  buried  out  of  sight,  have  been  germi- 
nating, and  are  now  bursting  forth  and  giving  promise  of 
abundant  harvests  in  the  future,  the  first  fruits  of  which  have 
already  been  gathered.  God  has  been,  according  to  the  pre- 
diction of  holy  writ,  overturning  and  overturning,  to  establish 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  and  the  process  will  go  on  with 
increasing  rapidity,  until  men  shall  stand  astonished  at  the 
results  witnessed.  They  will  seem  almost  incredible  to  the 
most  ardent  devotee  of  the  right,  and  the  firmest  believer  in  a 
Providence  which  is  causing  all  things  to  work  together  for 
good  in  this  hitherto  misgoverned  and  oppressed  planet* 

Taking  a  survey  of  the  world  at  large  for  the  past  decade 
of  years,  we  see  much  that  is  cheering  in  a  religious  point  of 
view.  Christianity,  living  Christianity,  has  made  marked 
progress.  Missions  among  the  heathen  have  prospered,  and 
new  openings  have  been  presented  for  the  introduction  of  the 
gospel  among  the  unevangelized,  particularly  in  China  and 
Japan,  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Spanish-American  States.  Cor- 
rect views  have  been  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  Great  Britain 

♦  Since  this  article  was  penned,  the  writer  has  seen  one  in  Harper's  Mttg^ 
atins  for  January,  on  the  sanie  subject,  in  part,  entitled,  **  The  Seventh 
Decjide  of  tlie  Nineteenth  Century."     It  opens  with  the  following  passage : 

With  tlie  dlst  of  December,  1870,  closes  a  decade  of  years  thai  can  be 
said,  without  exaggeration,  to  stand  unrivalled  *Mn  the  known  account  of 
time,"  with  respect  to  the  importance  of  n^ents  which  make  up  tlie  sum  of 
its  history.  Tdere  is  a  tendency  in  the  human  mind  that  leads  men 
to  consider  their  own  time  to  he  the  most  important  of  all  time,  and  though 
they  are  right  in  holding  such  time  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  days  and  years 
to  them,  inasmuch  a**  they  constitute  their  lives,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
real  interest  of  history  is  concentrated  around  the  few  periods,  during 
which  events  take  place  that  forever  after  color  and  control  the  world^ 
course.  Such  periods  were  the  decade  of  years  that  began  with  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Rubicon  by  Osesar  (B.  C.  50-40; ;  the  decade  in  which  occurred 
the  fall  of  the  Kingdom  of  Qranada,  the  discovery  of  America,  the  first 
voyage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  intermarriage  of  the  royal 
bouses  of  Austria  and  Spain,  and  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French 
(1490-1500),  the  decade  that  began  with  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment (1640-50);  the  decade  that  followeil  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act 
(1765-1770) ;  and  that  which  followed  the  last  meeting  of  the  States  Gen- 
eral of  France  (1789-1799).  All  these  periods  were  full  of  events,  great  in 
themselves,  and  greater  in  their  consequences ;  and  yet  the  most  striking 
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and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  as  to  freedom  of  conscience 
and  the  proper  attitude  of  the  civil  government  towards 
religion  and  the  church. 

In  Ireland  the  union  of  church  and  State  has  been  dis- 
solved, and  there  are  clear  indications  that  at  no  distant  day 
the  same  consummation,  most  devoutly  to  be  wished,  will  be 
realized  in  England  and  Scotland.  Austria,  so  recently  one 
of  the  main  pillars  of  the  Papal  system  and  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope,  has  abolished  the  concordat  with  Rome,  and  sub- 
stituted civil  rnle  for  ecclesiastical  ascendancy.  In  Italy  the 
principle  of  universal  toleration  is  firmly  established,  and  it 
has  even  been  extended  over  Rome  itself  and  the  whole  area 
of  the  States  of  the  Chiirch,  while  in  Spain,  once  the  very 
stronghold  of  intolerance,  and  the  home  of  the  infamous  and 
cruel  Inquisition,  the  land  where  so  recently  men  were 
imprisoned,  not  only  for  reading  the  Scriptures,  but  for  so 
much  as  having  them  in  their  houses,  there  is  now  enjoyed  — 
wonderful  to  tell  —  full  liberty  to  possess,  and  read,  and 
circulate  freely  the  Bible,  and  to  practice  Protestant  worship ! 
There  is  as  much  freedom  there  now  in  this  respect  as  in 
Great  Britain  or  America. 

In  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  some  of  the  South  Ameri- 

of  them  aU  —  that  with  which  the  fifteenth  century  closed  —  was  not  so 
rich  in  events  as  the  decade  that  is  just  now  being  added  to  the  sum 
of  departed  time.  There  U  hardly  any  tiling  that  can  move  the  sympatliy 
of  men,  or  excite  their  wonder,  that  has  not  occurred  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1861.  Mig 'ty  empires  have  been  overl brown,  old  dynaslii-s 
have  fallen,  great  interests  have  been  uprooted,  the  most  ancient  temporal 
polities  have  ceased  to  exist,  new  nat  ons  have  been  created,  wars  nf 
unparalleled  proportions  have  been  waged,  with  new  weai>ons,  on  new 
military  principles,  continental  railways  have  been  laid  down,  obstacles  to 
maritime  commerce  have  been  cut  through  or  removed,  remote  naticms 
have  been  brought  into  daily  intercourse  through  telegraphic  cahlas  that 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  seas  over  which  men  were  once  afraid  to  sail,  and  great 
discoverien  in  science  and  art  have  added  vastly  to  tlie  means  at  man's 
command  to  reclaim  that  earth  over  which  he  has  the  promise  of  dominion 
on  condition  that  his  exertions  shall  show  him  worthy  of  such  a  suprem- 
acy. To  match  the  beventh  decade  of  our  century,  it  is  probable  that  we 
should  have  to  take  the  greatest  of  modern  centuries,  even  the  sixteenth, 
to  which  belong  the  reformation,  and  whirh  saw  the  beginning  of  those 
changes  the  fruition  of  which  was  reserved  for  our  own  time,  and  for  the 
next  age. 

The  writer  in  HarpT  strangely  overlooks  the  first  century  ftom  the  birth 
of  Christ. 
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can  States,  there  is  no  restraint  upon  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  the  organization  of  Protestant  churches,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Word  of  God,  and  religious  literature  generally, 
and  many  laborers  are  engaged  in  the  work.  In  Hungary 
great  concessions  have  been  made  to  the  three  millions  of 
Protestants  there,  who  have  heretofore  and  so  long  been 
oppressed  by  Papal  rulers,  and  the  ministry  and  churches 
liave  awakened  to  a  new  and  unwonted  vitality.  Meantime 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  has  been  overthrown,  and 
where  he  has  held  despotic  sway  for  eleven  centuries,  and  has 
shut  out  the  direct  rays  of  the  light  of  God  through  his 
revealed  word,  and  held  the  conscience  under  his  own  control, 
and  subjected  men  to  the  dungeon  and  the  tortures  of  the 
Inquisition  for  daring  to  think  or  pray  except  in  accordance 
with  his  will,  he  can  now  no  longer  put  the  ban  upon  the 
Bible,  and  Protestant  books  and  Protestant  worship.  Aston- 
ishing, indeed,  is  it  that  so  great  a  change  should  have 
occurred,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  at  the  very  seat  of 
Eroman  Catholic  power. 

In  a  word,  then,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  world 
has  passed  through  few  if  any  as  eventful  decades  as  that 
which  has  just  closed.  "The  current  of  affairs,"  as  was  said 
in  reference  to  another  period  of  history,  "in  both  social  and 
religious  life,  has  rushed  on  with  all  the  force  and  ftillness  of  a 
mountain  torrent  which  rains  and  melting  snows  have 
swelled  into  a  sweeping  flood.  Events  have  ripened  fast,  and 
prophecy  hastens  with  rapid  steps  to  its  fulfillment.  The 
forces  that  move  society  are  stirred  up  from  the  lowest  depths. 
The  earth  is  shaken  as  if  with  volcanic  throes ;  hidden  fires, 
long  pent  up,  find  an  outlet.  Principles  long  dormant  are 
now  bursting  forth  into  vigorous  development.  New  and  old 
ideas  are  in  fierce  collision.  Meanwhile  the  Lord  reigns,  and 
is  making  all  these  events  tend  to  the  advancement  of  his 
kingdom.  Prayer  has  ascended  in  increasing  volume  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  and  abundant  answers  of  peace  prove  that  the 
Almighty  is  ready  and  willing  to  succor  and  save  those  who 
call  upon  him  in  truth."    The  cause  of  real  Christianity  and 
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religioas  liberty  has  made  signal  progress  during  the  brief 
period  we  are  contemplating.  It  is  indeed  a  marked  era  in 
the  history  of  the  world  in  this  respect. 

'  Contemplating  now  more  particularly  the  seeular  events  of 
the  past  ten  years,  we  shall  see  that  they  cover  a  period  also 
memorable  in  respect  to  them.  The  decade  has,  indeed,  gone 
out  with  a  record  as  splendid  as  that  of  any  other  in  the 
world's  annals.  What  strides  have  liberty  and  constitutional 
government  made  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  even  Austria.  And 
may  we  not  hope,  at  least,  that  in  France  the  way  has  been 
preparing  for  a  genuine  republic  amid  the  feaiful  lessons  she 
has  been  learning  in  connection  with  the  fall  of  imperialism  ? 

The  springing  into  existence  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  decade,  and  one  of  the 
most  striking  in  history.  The  scene  opened  in  the  first 
year,  and  closed  with  the  occupation  of  Kome,  and  the  com- 
plete unification  of  the  realm  of  Italian-speaking  people,  in  the 
last  year  of  the  period  under  consideration.  The  vote  by 
which  the  work  was  completed,  dethroning  the  Pope  and 
annexing  his  territories  to  the  kingdom  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
%U}oA  fifty  ihavsand  to  fifty  !  And  thus  was  ended  the  most 
despotic  government  in  Christendom,  which  had  existed  since 
the  eighth  century,  and  that,  too,  immediately  after  the  famous 
decision  of  the  grand  Ecumenical  Council  decreeing  the  infal- 
libility of  the  Pope. 

The  sudden  creation  of  the  empwe  of  Germany  is  another 
of  the  mighty  events  of  the  decade,  and  perhaps  second 
in  importance  to  no  other  in  its  consequences.  Before  the 
commenoement  of  this  period  Prussia  held  no  very  prominent 
position  in  Europe,  while  now  she  stands,  with  her  sovereign 
elected  emperor  of  Germany,  in  the  very  front  rank  of  States, 
fVad  we  can  not  donbt  that  the  new  organization  under  her 
lead,  at  present  dalled  an  empire,  will  prove  to  be  a  federation 
ultimately  in  the  interests  of  liberty,  and  take  a  prominent 
part  in  the  advancement  pf  freedom  and  the  futherance 
of  the  interests  of  humanity.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  subject  of 
congratulation  that  it  will  be  governed  on  Protestant  prin- 
ciples. 
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Hungary  has  gained  great  advantages  in  the  decade  just 
closed,  and  has  in  fact  become  again  a  nation  of  itself.  Aus- 
tria is  governed  under  the  influence  of  a  Protestant  prime 
minister,  eminent  as  a  statesman,  and  of  large  and  liberal 
views,  and  liberalism  is  completely  in  the  ascendant  where 
Prince  Metternich  so  long  controlled  affairs  in  the  interests  of 
absolutism. 

Russia,  meeting  with  large  views  the  demands  of  the  age, 
has  liberated  fifty  millions  of  serfs,  and  thus  accomplished  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  acts  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  at  the 
very  opening  of  the  decade.  The  last  Bourbon  has  also  been 
dethroned  during  the  period  we  are  reviewing,  and  Spain 
has  taken  her  place  among  the  nations,  ruled  by  a  constitu- 
tional monarch,  with  a  king  elected  to  his  office.  In  England 
there  has  been  a  large  extension  of  the  ballot,  and  rapid  pro- 
gress is  making  in  the  work  of  political  reform  and  the 
concession  to  the  people  of  their  rights. 

British  America  has,  during  the  decade,  taken  the  first  step 
towards  independence,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  will  soon 
be  recognized  among  the  sovereign  nations,  unless  annexation 
to  the  Great  Model  Republic  should  be  preferred.  In  1866 
the  idea  of  combining  all  the  British  possessions  in  America 
under  one  local  government,  preparatory  to  separate  national 
existence,  was  formed,  and  since  then  has  been  witnessed  the 
commencement  of  the  gradual  growth  of  a  State  which  will 
one  day  stretch  across  the  continent,  parallel  with  our  own 
Republic,  and  bound  together,  as  ours  is,  by  iron  bands  and 
wires  reaching  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  also  dependencies  of  Great 
Britain,  republicanism  has  been  preparing  to  take  an  organ- 
ized form,  and  ei'e  long  to  present  to  view  large  and  powerful 
free  States  sprung  from  feeble  colonial  germs,  like  our  own, 
and  which  will  soon  be  connected  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  telegraphic  wires,  as  they  are  now  by  lines  of  steam- 
ships from  our  own  Pacific  coast. 

But  in  this  Republic  in  which  we  dwell,  there  have  been  as 
important  changes  during  the  decade  as  in  any  other  part  of 
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the  world.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  what  may  be  termed  a 
revolution,  the  result  of  a  struggle  between  the  forces  of  free- 
dom and  oppression,  and  the  epoch  will  ever  stand  out  on  the 
pages  of  history  as  that  of  the  triumph  of  the  former  and  ol 
the  destruction  of  the  great  stronghold  of  slavery.  The  same 
influences  that  have  been  active  elsewhere,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  Divine  Providence  working  out  his  bright 
designs,  have  been  operating  here,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  crush 
the  spirit  of  oppression  and  relieve  its  down-trodden  victims. 
We  know  that  it  is  God's  purpose  to  enfranchise  all  men,  and 
as  fast  and  as  far  as  His  kingdom  spreads,  all  great  systems  of 
injustice  and  wrong  must  give  way  and  disappear.  The  gospel 
is  a  gospel  of  freedom,  and  the  leaven  of  Christianity,  which  is 
at  work  over  the  world,  is  destined  to  leaven  the  whole  lump 
of  humanity. 

Our  Republic  was  founded  in  the  interests  of  freedom. 
Prayer  has  been  going  up  from  the  beginning  in  its  behalf,  in 
which  thousands,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  Europe,  have 
participated,  and  therefore  God  could  not  allow  slavery  to  pre- 
vail in  this  "  land  of  the  Pilgrim's  pride,"  and  our  free  institu- 
tions to  be  overthrown.  And  when  the  desperate  conflict 
came  on,  involving  our  very  national  existence,  God  gave  us 
strength  and  energy  to  meet  the  crisis,  and  the  enemies  of  the 
Union  and  of  human  rights  were  overcome,  and  again  the 
insulted  flag  of  liberty  floated  over  the  whole  land.  And  now 
we  are  once  more  a  united  people  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  not  a  slave  treads  our 
soil,  henceforth  consecrated  to  freedom, 

**  While  above  us,  all  unclouded,  done  with  wars  and  envious  Jars, 
Brighter  through  the  coming  ages,  stiiue  the  glorious  stripes  and  stars.**^ 

Wonderful' indeed  is  it  that  such  a  mighty  change  should 
have  taken  place  within  so  short  a  period  as  a  single  decade 
of  years,  and  that  the  cloud  of  slavery  which  hung  so  portent- 
ously over  us,  should  have  been  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
dissipated  I  And  now,  relieved  of  this  great  drawback  on  our 
prosperity,  our  country,  even  so  near  the  close  of  an  exhaus- 
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tive  and  destructive  war,  is  stronger  in  fact  and  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  than  ever  before,  and  there  is  more  attachment  to 
and  confidence  in  oiir  institutions  at  this  hour  among  our  own 
people,  and  more  respect  for  them  felt  in  the  Old  World  than 
at  any  former  time.  Never  was  there  more  real  vitality  in 
the  nation  than  now.  "The  red  elixir  bounds  livelier  and 
warmer  and  with  a  more  generous  throb  through  our  national 
veins  than  it  ever  did  before."  And  we  doubt  not  that  through 
this  new  decade  on  which  we  have  entered,  our  Republic  will 
grow  greater  with  the  procession  of  the  months,  and  that  the 
close  of  the  century  will  find  us  freer,  mightier  and  better  than 
at  its  beginning. 

The  past  decade,  too,  has  been  marked  by  great  progress 
in  science  and  the  arts,  and  by  improvements  of  a  material 
character  in  our  own  and  other  lands.  To  mention  only  one 
of  the  triumphs  of  science  and  art,  .how  marvelously  has  the 
newly-perfected  spectroscope  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the 
planetary  and  stellar  worlds.  Our  geographical  information 
has  also  been  considerably  increased  by  African  explorations. 
The  advance  has  been  steady  in  useful  inventions,  and  the 
practical  application  of  science  and  art  to  the  promotion  of  the 
health,  wealth  and  comfort  of  mankind. 

Among  the  great  achievements  of  the  past  decade,  of 
national  and  world-wide  importance,  we  may  reckon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Suez  canal,  uniting  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Red  Seas,  opening  up  a  shorter  passage  to  the 
Orient.  The  Atlantic  telegraph  cables  have  also  been  success- 
fully laid  and  operated,  affording  instantaneous  intercommuni- 
cation between  the  New  and  Old  "Worlds,  a  feat  which  alone 
would  serve  to  render  the  period  imder  review  among  the 
most  famous  in  history. 

How  miraculous  would  it  have  seemed  even  fifty  years  ago 
(and  much  more  farther  back  in  time)  that  messages  should 
pass  regularly  as  they  now  do,  in  twenty-four  hours  between 
Europe,  and  even  the  East  Indies,  and  our  Pacific  coast! 
How  absolutely  incredible  would  it  have  been  deemed  that  the 
time  would  ever  come  when  the  news  of  a  great  battle  in  the 
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heart  of  Europe  should  be  scattered  all  over  this  continent  the 
same  day  on  which  it  occurred,  or  the  very  next ;  or,  what  is 
stranger  still,  that  one  might  read,  as  we  did  during  the  past 
summer,  in  a  daily  paper  printed  on  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
news  from  Florence,  Luxemburg  and  Paris  of  the  day  before  I 

And  last,  but  scarcely  least  in  importance  among  the 
amazing  ^'  facts  accomplished "  during  the  past  decade,  may 
be  mentioned  the  construction  of  our  great  transcontinental 
railroad,  affording  a  daily  and  steady  transit  for  passengers 
and  freight  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  great  "Western  ocean, 
and  furnishing,  with  the  line  of  steamships,  a  short  and  relia- 
ble mode  of  communication  between  our  eastern  seaports  and 
those  of  the  oldest  settled  continent  on  the  globe,  and  opening 
up  for  settlement  the  vast  interior  of  ouf  wide  extended 
country,  with  all  its  wealth  of  soil  and  its  inexhaustible 
mineral  treasures. 

Such  are  some  of  the  marvelous  occurrences  of  the  past 
decade  presented  by  a  brief  review  —  too  brief  necessarily  to 
allow  of  .descent  to  many  details.  And  what  cheering  and  ani- 
mating anticipations  do  they  warrant  us  in  entertaining  for 
the  period  of  like  extent  on  which  we  have  just  entered.  Of 
course  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  fresh  wonders  are  to 
burst  upon  the  world  in  the  next  ten  years.  So  rapid  has 
been  the  progress  of  events  affecting  the  welfare  of  man  and 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  the  more  recent  past,  and  such  are 
the  accumulated  evidences  that  we  are  living  in  a  most  marked 
era  of  the  world  when  God's  "  providences  are  ripening  fast," 
that  we  can  not  doubt  that  every  new  decade  of  this  century 
to  its  close,  will  bring  to  light  new  marvels  demonstrating 
human  power  and  developing  God's  plans  in  reference  to  our 
world. 

All  the  indications  are  that  there  are  to  occur  vast  changes 
in  men's  social  and  religious  condition  ere  (mother  century 
shall  dawn,  and  that  the  next  ten  years  even  will  witness  great 
events  in  Europe  and  probably  in  Asia  also.  Despotism  has 
undoubtedly  received  a  fatal  blow  in  Europe,  or  at  least  has 
been  so  disturbed  that  its  days  are  numbered.    Our  success- 
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fal  suppression  of  the  great  slaveholders'  rebellion,  and 
vindication  of  the  integrity  of  the  nation ;  onr  manifested 
ability  to  discharge  our  pecuniary  obligations,  and  wipe  out 
an  unprecedented  war  debt ;  and  our  exhibition  of  recupera- 
tive energy ;  have  established  the  wisdom  and  excellence  of 
republican  institutions;  while  Prussia  in  her  conflict  with 
Austria  and  France  has  shown  that  strength  lies  not  in  mere 
wealth,  numbers,  or  weapons  of  war,  but  in  the  force  of  an 
educated  and  intelligent  people.  And  may  we  not  add  that 
Germany  shows  in  these  struggles  the  superiority  of  a  nation 
trained  under  Protestantism  to  those  under  the  sway  of 
Romanism  ? 

China,  Japan,  Burmah  and  Hindostan  can  not  long  remain 
in  their  present  social  and  religious  condition,  while  Turkey 
is  "  sick  "  nigh  unto  death,  waiting  for  the  cross  to  supplant 
the  crescent  in  the  ancient  city  of  the  first  Christian  emperor, 
and  a  regenerated  and  Christianized  people  to  occupy  the 
chief  seat  of  Moslem  power.  Mohammedanism  is  waning, 
and  every  great  system  of  heathenism  is  tottering  to.  its  fall. 
Popery  has  lost  ground  amazingly  during  this  century ;  its 
prestige  is  gone,  and  its  power  will  disappear  amid  advancing 
Ught  and  human  progress. 

Eepublican  ideas  are  gaining  new  foothold  throughout 
Europe,  and  never  more  rapidly  than  since  the  triimiphant 
close  of  our  civil  war.  Old  and  hoary  relics  of  the  feudal 
ages  are  one  by  one  disappearing,  and  the  people  are  gaining 
their  rights  more  and  more.  Christians  are  feeling  more 
deeply  their  obligation  to  give  the  gospel  to  every  creature, 
and  to  bring  its  principles  to  bear  upon  all  classes  of  men  and 
in  all  the  various  conditions  in  which  they  are  placed. 

The  principle  of  Christian  unity  among  all  the  true  follow- 
ers of  Christ,  which  has  been  so  remarkably  manifested  during 
the  past  decade,  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  of  the  ^^  signs 
of  the  times,"  and  a  sure  precursor  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Grospel.  The  spirit  of  brotherly  love  and  of  hearty  co-opera- 
tion among  Christians  to  elevate,  improve  and  save  mankind 
and  to  establish  Christ's  kingdom,  has  been  recently  and 
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rapidly  [spreading,  and  will  soon  become  universal.  Thns 
the  forces  that  have  been  silently  gathering  their  energies  are 
bursting  forth.  The  moral  gains  of  centuries  are  coming  to 
light  And  wherever  great  moral  evils'  exist,  wherever  there 
are  social  systems  that  are  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  and  inimical  to  the  rights  of  man,  and  at  war  with 
"  the  counsels  of  God,"  which  He  declares  shall  stand,  they 
are  giving  way  and  will  yield  peaceably  or  be  swept  away 
amid  convulsions  and  struggles,  like  our  system  of  slavery, 
into  the  vast  ocean  where  are  engulphed  the  errors  and  iniqui- 
ties of  the  past. 

What  advancement  may  we  not  look  for,  religiously  and 
socially  and  materially  in  our  own  land  in  the  next  ten  years. 
We  shall  have  in  that  period  not  less  than  three,  and  perhaps 
more,  railroads  in  operation  across  the  entire  continent.  Every 
territory  will  be  erected  into  a  sovereign  State,  so  that  every 
foot  of  our  vast  national  domain  will  be  under  the  system  of 
local  self-government,  and  every  citizen  of  the  republic  have 
a  vote  and  share  in  the  management  of  national  and  state 
affairs. 

Our  population  in  1881  will  be  not  less  than  fifty  millions, 
and  perhaps  more,  and  by  the  close  of  the  century,  in  1900, 
will  round  out  a  century  of  millions,  while  our  wealth  and 
resources  will  be  proportionately  augmented.  A  system  of 
universal  education  will  be  established,  and  every  child  in  the 
land  will  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  fit  him  to  discharge  his  duties  as  one  of  the  sov^ 
ereign  people. 

Meantime  we  may  hope  that  our  churches  will  be  multiplied 
to  keep  pace  with  our  increased  population  and  the  expanded 
area  of  our  settlements ;  the  Bible  be  freely  circulated  and 
maintain  its  supremacy  over  the  conscience,  and  Christianity 
still  be  the  religion  of  the  people,  and  permeate  more  com- 
pletely the  nation.  Thus  favored  and  blessed,  live  shall 
occupy  a  still  higher  and  prouder  position  than  we  now  do, 
and  become  '*  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  and  as  Mount  Zion," 
so  that  men  shall  say,  as  they  look  upon  the  spectacle  this 
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country  will  present,  ^^  Happy  is  thai  people  that  is  in  such  a 
ease;  yea^  happy  is  that  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord^^ 

It  is  cheering  to  think  how  rapid  is  the  progress  of 
human  improvement  in  this  age,  and  to  believe,  as  we  may, 
that  the  great  consummation  is  hastening,  when  this  earth 
shall  be  emancipated  from  the  bonds  of  darkness  and  ignor- 
ance, and  from  the  power  of  the  God  of  this  world,  and 
when 

"  Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun 
Doth  his  suocessire  journeys  run." 

It  is  a  privilege  to  live  amid  such  remarkable  events  as  are 
now  occurring,  and  to  do  anything  to  hasten  the  coming  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  We  have  just  entered  upon  a  new  decade 
of  years  of  which  we  may  not  live  to  see  the  close,  but  some- 
where we  shall  be  cognizant  of  the  developments  of  God's 
plan,  and  if  in  sympathy  with  Him  and  His  saints  and  angels, 
we  shall  join  the  anthem  by  and  by,  "  The  kingdoms  of  this 
world  have  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his 
Christ."  Never  did  we  feel  more  deeply  than  during  the 
preparation  of  this  review  of  the  decade  just  closed  the  appli- 
cability of  the  noble  lines  of  Bishop  Coxe  to  the  men  of  our 
day: 

"  We  are  living,  we  are  dwelling 

In  a  grand  and  awful  time» 
In  an  age  on  ages  tilling, — 

To  be  living  is  sublime. 
Hark !  the  waking  up  of  nations, 

Gk)g  and  Magog  to  the  fray. 
Hark !  what  soundeth  ?  is  creation 

Groaning  for  the  latter  day  ? 

Worlds  are  charging  —  heaven  beholding ; 

Thou  hast  but  an  hour  to  fight ; 
Kow  the  blazoned  cross  {infolding, 

On  —  right  onward  for  the  right 
On  —  let  all  the  soul  within  you 

For  the  truth's  sake  go  abroad ! 
Strike  I  let  every  nerve  and  sinew 

Tell  on  ages— tell  for  God.*' 
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ARTICLE   IV. 

LITURGIES. 

The  word  Liturgy  is  of  Greek  origin,  from  the  compound 
XtiToopyia^  signifying  a  public  service,  XtXrov  public,  and  epyov 
work. 

The  Xttroopyoi  of  Athens  were  a  kind  of  bankers  to  the  com- 
monwealth, appointed  to  furnish  supplies  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, and  to  perform 'the  work,  generally,  of  a  committee  on 
exigencies,  in  place  of  a  more  complete  political  organization 
which  afterwards  came  in.  Hence  the  English  word  Liturgy ; 
the  sense  having  been  taken  from  a  secular  usage,  and  applied 
to  the  ceremonies  of  religious  worship. 

Among  pagans  worship  is  always  liturgical.  Such  was  the 
character,  also,  of  the  Jewish  service.  The  genius  of  these 
religions  require  this  form.  Whether  the  same  be  true  of  the 
Christian,  is  the  question.  At  any  rate,  a  natural  develop- 
ment, or  a  scion  from  a  foreign  stock,  the  liturgy  as  Kfnot^ 
we  find  in  the  Christian  service ;  and  it  is  confined  to  no  small 
extent  in  time  or  space.  The  liturgical  always  means  a^^ 
composed  form  of  worship,  as  distinct  from  a  free,  spontaneous, 
optional  order. 

The  whole  liturgical  service  would  seem  to  include  whatever 
is  said  and  done  on  the  occasion :  Reading,  singing,  preaching, 
praying,  salutations,  responses,  sacraments,  oblations,  lustra- 
tions, gyrations,  perambulations,  genuflections,  and  bodily 
exercises  in  general,  varying  in  extent  and  character,  of 
com'se,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  worshipers. 
These  remarks  apply  to  Christian  rituals  as  well  as  to  pagan 
and  Jewish.  Although  in  our  day,  the  popular  association 
perhaps  is,  that  the  liturgic  is  more  especially  confined  to 
prayers,  praises,  responses  and  sacraments.  It  is  a  speciid 
characteristic  of  all  liturgical  worship,  that  it  he  pre-oornposedy 
that  it  be  stereotyped  —  a  rule  not  to  be  departed  from  by  the 
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introduction  of  any  new  matter — that  this  prescript  shall  be. 
repeated  at  every  service. 

We  have  not  had  access  to  all  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
Much  learning  and  historical  research  have  been  enlisted  in  an 
attempt  to  trace  back  the  use  of  liturgy  to  the  earliest  age  of 
the  Christian  church,  and  even  to  implicate  the  usage  and 
authority  of  the  apostles  themselves  in  an  argument  for  pre- 
scribed forms  of  prayer  in  worship.  And  yet,  as  the  result  of 
all,  this  view  seems  to  be  sustained  by  no  reliable  evidence. 
There  is  no  proof  that  any  form  of  prayer,  liturgy,  or  ritual, 
was  recorded  or  preserved  by  the  apostles,  or  by  any  of  iheir 
cotemporaries,  inspired  or  uninspired,  as  emanating  from  the 
writers  or  worshipers  of  the  New  Testament  themselves. 
Says  Kinnel,  a  British  ecclesiologist :  "  It  is  certain  that  in 
the  apostolic  age,  Christians  were  not  restrained  to  any  par- 
ticular mode  of  worship.  The  liturgies  ascribed  to  Mark  and 
James,  and  others,  are  unquestionably  fabrications  of  a  later 
time.  Had  any  of  the  inspired  teachers  of  the  gospel  com- 
posed a  set  form  of  prayer,  it  would  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  Our  Lord,  in  a  beau- 
tiful example,  taught  his  disciples  the  scope  and  9pvrit  of 
prayer,  but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that,  in  their  stated 
services,  they  invariably  employed  that  divine  model.  The 
very  idea  of  a  liturgy  was  altogether  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
primitive  believers,"  being  distinctively  pagan  and  Jewish. 

The  most  ancient  liturgy  extant  is  that  of  the  "  Apostolic 
Constitutions."  Palmer,  and  other  standard  writers  on  this 
subject,  himself  an  Oxonian,  thinks  that  this  may  have  origin- 
ated with  the  apostles ;  but  concedes  that  he  can  not  trace  it 
beyond  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr  (164).  The  liturgy  of 
Basil  (379),  says  Biddle,  in  his  "  Christian  Antiquities,"  can 
be  traced,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  to  the  fourth  century ; 
but  we  have  no  proof  oi  the  existence  of  any  of  these  ancient 
liturgies  earlier  than  the  fifth  century.  This  also  is  an  Oxford 
writer. 

Archbishop  "Whateley  is  philosophic  as  well  as  Christian. 
He  regards  the  omdssion  of  all  liturgical  forms  in  the  Scrip- 
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turee,  as  a  "  miraculous  intervention  "  to  save  the  church  from 
the  superstitious  adherence  to  which  men  are  inclined.  "  No 
such  thing  is  to  be  found,"  he  says,  "  in  the  Scriptures,  as  a 
catechism,  or  creed,  or  set  articles  of  faith ;  nor  do  they  supply 
us  with  a  liturgy  for  ordinary  public  worship,  or  with  forms 
of  administering  the  sacraments,  or  for  conferring  holy  orders ; 
nor  do  they  even  fi^ve  any  precise  directions  as  to  these  and 
other  ecclesiastical  matters ;  anything  that  at  all  corresponda 
to  a  rubric  or  set  of  canons.  These  things  were  supernaturally 
withheld,  that  churches  in  other  ages  might  not  be  led  to.  con- 
sider themselves  bound  to  certain  formularies,  customs,  rules 
of  temporary  appointment,  but  left  to  their  own  discretion  in 
matters  in  which  it  seemed  best  to  Divine  wisdom  that  they 
should  be  so  left.  They  would  have  exerted  no  influence  on 
character.  They  would  have  had  the  form  of  godliness,  but 
remained  only  as  the  corpse  of  a  departed  religion." 

These  are  very  good  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  the  New 
Testament  and  the  earliest  churches  had  no  liturgies. 

Leaving  the  simplicity  of  apostolic  worship,  and'  passing 
through  what  may  be  called  the  legendary  epoch  of  the  history 
of  Ritualism,  we  soon  find  the  Christian  world  divided  into 
four  great  divisions,  families,  or  classes.  They  had  their 
respective  liturgies.  There  was  the  Oriental  liturgy,  which 
prevailed  froni  the  Euphrates  to  the  Hellespont,  and  thence  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  Greece.  Then  the  Alexandrian  j 
which  took  in  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and  the  countries  along  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  West.  Then  again  the  Roman  liturgy, 
which  prevailed  throughout  Italy  and  Sicily  and  a  portion  of 
Africa.  And,  finally,  the  OaUioan^  which  was  used  in  Gaul 
and  Spain. 

The  oldest  of  these  seems  to  be  the  Oriental,  that  now  used 
in  the  Greek  church ;  although,  doubtless  before  the  schism, 
the  East  and  the  West  were  one  in  their  worship. 

The  Romish  liturgy,  running  back  to  the  fifth  century,  and 
improved  by  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth, 
is  the  one  used  in  the  Papal  church  now.  It  is  the  genial 
mother  of  daughters  also,  for  it  was  from  this  -that  the  service- 
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book  of  the  English  church  was  mainly  taken  —  the  same 
which  is  used  by  the  Episcopal  church  in  this  country  to-day. 
The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  particular,  was  taken  out  of 
the  Popish  mass-book.  The  liturgy  was  a  translation  of  the 
Romish  manual.  Some  things  were  left  out,  to  b^  sure  ;  the 
practice  of  adoring  the  wood  of  the  cross,  and  the  host,  or  sac- 
ramental bread ;  all  masses,  all  prayers  to  saints,  all  blessings 
of  inanimate  things,  bells,  candles,  fire,  water,  salt,  etc.,  these 
were  skipped.  The  mass  was  changed  into  the  common  ser- 
vice. But  the  living  spirit  of  the  thing  remained.  The  sen- 
suous power  of  the  Romish  service,  the  appeal  to  the  senses 
which  constitutes  the  strength  of  Pagan  religions,  underlay 
and  pervaded  the  forms  of  Edward  VI.,  aw  truly  as  those  of 
Gregory  I.  or  Gregory  VII.  Not  that  there  was  no  good 
thing  here;  doubtless  there  was  much  that  was  pious  and 
devotional.  So  there  was  in  Greece  —  so  there  is  in  Hin- 
doostan.  And  yet,  feet  is  better  than  theory ;  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  overshadowing  presence  and  imposing  sway  of 
a  ritualized  religion,  has  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  gone 
down  and  a  spiritual  Christ  disappeared. 

Nor  do  we  say  that  the  liturgy  is  confined  to  the  Greek, 
Romish,  and  Episcopal  churches.  There  was  the  liturgy  of 
John  Knox,  recommended  to  such  Presbyterians  as  were  not 
able  to  pray  for  themselves.  The  Moravians  iise  a  liturgy, 
and  the  Swedenborgians,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  Unitarians, 
and  perhaps  others. 

These,  however,  are  not  rigid ;  they  do  not  constitute  the 
main  feature  and  part  of  the  service,  as  in  churches  character- 
istically termed  liturgical.  All  worship  or  church  service  has 
some  form  or  order ;  and  yet  they  may  not  be  called  liturgic, 
as  they  are  not  stereotyped^  or  the  staple  of  religion. 

Beginning,  then^  with  ^^  fourth  ^vl^  fifth  centuries,  perhaps 
the  thirds  possibly  a  germ  of  them  in  the  second^  we  find  that 
liturgies  grew  up  gradually,  as  many  other  things  grew,  as 
prelacy  grew,  monasticism,  celibacy,  candles,  and  fish  pn  Fri- 
day—  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  world  and  the  principles 
of  human  nature.    We  regard  a  liturgy  as  the  most  natural 
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form  of  religion,  into  which  man,  not  yet  perfect,  may 
gravitate.  Why  not?  Adam  and  Eve  made  one  of  fig- 
leaves.  Man  is  a  creatnre  of  sense,  as  well  as  sin ;  and  wonld 
not  only  seek  to  propitiate  the  offended  Deity,  but  hide  behind 
the  virtue  of  the  "  oblation,"  and  the  ado  of  the  way  in  which 
he  make»  it.  Nothing  bnt  a  supernatural  religion  and  life 
will  stay  man  np  from  this  chicanery  with  his  Maker.  Look 
at  all  the  heathen  world,  from  the  artistic  charm  of  classic 
lands  to  the  rude  orgies  of  the  Bushman — it  is  full  of  religions. 
They  have  their  altars  and  their  priests,  their  temples  and 
their  ceremonies.  Could  religion,  as  an  objective  institute^ 
save  men,  or  stay  their  degeneracy,  or  even  keep  the  idea  of 
the  time  God  in  the  world,  men  had  been  better  than  they  are ; 
and  there  would  have  been  less  need  of  the  revelation  of  God  as 
a  Spirit,  and  of  a  spiritual  Christ  as  a  Saviour.  No  verdict  of 
history  is  more  emphatic  than  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  moral 
and  spiritual  substance  of  religion  slackens,  or  is  wanting,  the 
sensuous  aspects  of  it  multiply.  Ceremonies  increase,  service 
is  more  complicated,  worship  is  more  scenic,  imposing  and 
mechanical.  Now  rituals  begin,  liturgies  are  brought  out, 
rubrics  come  into  vogue.  There  is  more  solicitude  about  the 
style  of  an  altar-cloth  than  the  grace  of  the  heart ;  about  the 
priest's  robe  than  the  spiritual  raiment  of  holiness.  Rose- 
colored  prayer-books  take  the  place  of  brokenness  and  contri- 
tion of  heart;  responses  and  antiphonals  that  of  sighing  in 
secret ;  saints'  days,  and  genealogies  and  architectural  effects 
predominate  over  self-denial  and  the  edification  of  the  word. 
Successions  replace  the  spiritual  lineage  of  the  heart,  and  the 
fine  arts  the  beauty  of  holiness.  When  this  point  is  reached, 
the  Holy  Ghost  lies  in  the  tips  of  a  bishop's  fingers,  and  the 
church  is  the  saviour  of  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  the 
gospel  thrives  in  the  soul,  the  plethora  of  this  external  para- 
phernalia collapses ;  worship  becomes  more  simple,  less  me- 
chanical, artificial,  sensuous,  more  spontaneous  and  spiritual. 
The  comers  of  the  street  retire  into  the  closet,  the  altar  gives 
place  to  the  heart.    Rituals  are  curtailed,  liturgies  are  aban- 
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doned  as  cold  stiff  forms,  parade  is  offensive,  and  the  pomp 
and  jingle  of  poor  human  nature  sickens  the  sinner  standing 
upon  the  verge  of  eternity !  Now  Christ  is  the  Saviour,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  his  fire  and  inspiration.  Beauty  is  purity ; 
salvation,  grace ;  and  the  church  the  sacramental  host  of  God's 
elect.  The  liturgy  now  is  the  prepared  rebound  of  the  heart  — 
the  imprints  of  Christ  in  the  nev^  tongue. 

When  we  compare  the  simplicity  of  primitive  worship,  the 
severe  and  divine  simplicity  of  the  New  Testament,  with  that 
growth  of  formalism  which,  after  the  apostolic  spirit  had  essen- 
tially waned,  spmng  up  and  overshadowed  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  loads  down  a  portion  of  nominal  Christianity  to-day,  it  is 
well,  in  our  own  minds,  at  least,  to  keep  fresh  the  inquiry. 
Whence  this  great  change,  and  what  the  primal  causes  in 
which  the  fact  has  its  roots  ? 

We  think,  first  of  all,  we  should  accept  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
tendency  of  man  to  ixin  to  sense,  to  "  observation.'^^  He  loves 
show ;  he  takes  to  fig-leaves.  Matter,  that  which  is  palpable, 
and  appeals  to  sensuous  apprehension,  has  more  power  over 
him  directly,  than  thoughts,  sentiments,  principles.  Externals 
sway  him,  and  he  is  prone  to  represent  himself  "  of  the  eaith, 
earthy;"  And  it  was  to  counteract  the  dominion  of  this,  that 
the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven  —  a  living  spirit — 
came.  Nothing  is  older  with  the  world  than  this  truth :  its 
proneness  to  rely  upon  "things  seen;"  to  "walk  by  sight" 
instead  of  faith ;  and  to  substitute  its  own  devices  and  disguise 
its  sins  instead  of  confessing  them  and  forsaking  them. 

Next  to  this,  it  is  submitted,  ri/valry  operated  as  a  strong 
agency  in  introducing  liturgies  into  the  worship  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  That  must  have  been  a  bald  and  strange  spec- 
tacle, which  the  worship  of  the  primitive  Christians  presented 
to  their  pagan  cotemporaries.  The  heathen  worship  was  a 
public  shoio.  Its  victims  adorned  with  garlands,  its  incense 
and  music,  and  lustral  waters,  its  priests  arrayed  in  gorgeous 
robes,  its  marble  temples,  and  statues  and  pictures,  and 
withal,  its  dramatic  impressiveness,  were  suited  rather  to  fas- 
cinate the  senses  than  improve  the  heart,  or  expand  the  Intel- 
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lect.  Even  the  Jewish  ritaal,  in  the  days  of  its  glory,  bore 
this  character  pre-eminently.  The  Hebrew  worshiper  felt 
himself  to  be  standing  in  a  scene  of  extraordinary  sple'hdor. 

Now  in  the  presence  of  all  this,  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
the  Christian  worship  must  have  felt  the  contrast ;  and  it  were 
no  violent  supposition,  especially  as  the  apostolic  days  receded, 
to  conclude  that  it  felt  the  overshadowing  disadvantage  of 
inferiority  in  the  eyes  of  men,  very  much  as  some  Puritans 
feel  sometimes,  when  they  see  white  robes,'  and  gilt  prayer- 
books  and  lenten  herbs  conspicuous,  and  damask  cheeks 
withal.  The  Christians  began  to  emulate  the  circumstance, 
the  display,  and  thus  to  vie  with  their  neighbors  in  the  sen- 
suous impressiveness  of  their  service.  "  Tlie  addition  of  rites," 
saysMosheim,  ''  was  designed  to  remove  the  opprobrium  which 
the  Jewish  and  pagan  priests  cast  upon  the  Chiistians,  on 
account  of  the  simplicity  of  their  worship,  holding  them  in 
disparagement  because  they  had  no  temples,  altars,  vestals, 
priests,  or  anything  of  that  external  pomp  in  which  the  vulgar 
are  so  prone  to  place  the  essence  of  religion."  They  felt, 
doubtless,  very  much  as  the  Israelites  did  when  they  desired 
a  king —  that  they  might  be  as  the  other  nations.  Ambition^ 
rivalry,  the  pride  of  display,  have  cut  no  small  figure  in  the 
liistory  of  the  church.  They  have  brought  the  trappings  of 
the  court  to  the  sacredness  of  the  altar,  and  hidden  the  chaste 
beauty  of  Christ  beneath  the  tawdry  taste  of  the  world  ! 

Co^npromise  is  another  sponsor  for  ritualism.  Not  only  did 
Christianity  propose  to  rival  paganism,  but  to  make  peace  with 
it  She  said :  "  I  will  take  your  fruit,  if  you  will  take  my 
name ;"  and  so  these  were  baptized  into  each  other,  and  Christ 
and  Belial  were  reconciled.  Here  was  the  great  marriage  of 
Christianity  and  the  world — the  beginning  of  that  harlotry 
whose  mixed  offspring  remains  with  us  to  this  day.  But  in 
the  compromise,  Christ,  as  usual,  got  the  worst  of  it.  "  After 
the  conversion  of  Constantine,"  says  the  author  last  quoted, 
"  in  the  fourth  century,  when  Christianity  was  taken  under 
the  protection  of  the  State,  this  sinful  conformity  to  the  prac- 
tice of  paganism,  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  the  beauty 
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and  simplicity  of  Christian  worship  were  ahnost  entirely 
obscured,  and  by  the  time  these  corruptions  were  ripe  for  the 
establishment  of  the  popedom,  Christianity  —  the  Christianity 
of  the  State  —  to  judge  from  tlie  institutions  of  its  public  wor- 
ship, seemed  but  little  else  than  a  baptized  (Christianized) 
pa^nism."  Here  we  may  apply  the  sayinjc  of  Augustine, 
that  "  the  yoke  under  which  the  Jews  formerly  groaned,  was 
more  tolerable  than  that  under  which  Christians  groaned  in 
his  time." 

Eitualiem  is  a  borrowed  garB.  When  Christian  bishops 
seek  to  enhance  the  power  of  heavenly  ideas  by  adopting  the 
habits  of  the  worshipers  of  Diana,  and  Mars^  and  Apollo,  and 
Astarte,  well  may  Voltaire  sneer,  while  piety  mourns,  and 
the  earnest  thinker,  who  has  any  reverent  sense  of  the  native 
beauty  of  the  gospel,  pauses  in  simple  disgust. 

Liturgy,  we  think,  is  compromise;  in  its  ancestry,  in  its 
nature,  it  is  of  this  neuter  gender. 

But  it  is  one  thing  more :  It  is  incapacity.  If  we  should 
go  back  a  thousand  years  we  should  find  it  so.  The  ignor- 
ance of  the  clergy,  says  Mosheim,  in  the  eighth  century,  was 
so  great  that  tew  of  them  could  write,  or  read,  and  very  few 
could  in  an}'  way  express  their  thoughts  with  clearness  and 
precision.  And  so  of  the  tenth.  Nothing  is  more  incontro- 
vertible than  that  the  clergy,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West,  were  composed  principally  of  men  who  were  illiterate, 
stupid,  ignorant  of  everything  pertaining  to  religion.  No 
wonder  they  had  to  have  their  prayers  written  for  them.  So 
through  all  the  night  of  those  ages,  if  we  should  follow  them. 
But  this  is  not  needful.  Says  Hopkins,  in  his  recent  glowing 
volumes  on  the  Puritans,  speaking  of  religion  under  the 
Tudors :  "  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  one  great,  if  not  the 
chief  reason  for  the  construction  of  the  homilies  and  the  forms 
of  prayer,  was  that  the  common  clergy  (who,  with  a  propriety 
not  debatable,  could  be  called  the  "  inferior  clergy  "),  for  lack 
of  education,  if  not  of  religion,  were  utterly  incapable  of 
preaching  or  praying  in  public.  To  supply  this  woefvl  lack, 
the  liturgy  was  composed.'^'*    No  wonder  that  God  had  a  provi- 
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dential  necessity  for  the  Puritans.  No  wonder  that  Old 
Doctor  Hooper,  the  first  Puritan,  refused  to  be  made  a  bishop ; 
and  without  the  salutary  fear  of  royalty  before  his  eyes,  cast 
contempt  upon  kingly  and  priestly  trappings,  calling  the 
whole  "Aaronical  gear,"  and  savoring  of  superstition.  In 
modem  times,  as  in  the  earlier,  a  pre-composed  form  of  ser- 
vice, if  it  does  not  interpi'et  priestly  incapacity,  certainly  sup- 
plements it ;  if  it  may  not  be  set  down  as  an  acknowledged 
necessity,  most  assuredly  can  it  not  be  denied  that  it  is  an 
evident  convenience.  A  young  man  need  not  be  solicitous 
about  his  capacity,  if  he  has  this  prop  to  hold  him  up.  An 
elaborate  toilet  and  a  mellifluous  voice  are  amply  sufficient. 
He  who  knows  which  way  to  turn  a  crank  can  conduct  a 
liturgical  service.  Many  a  baptized  "  gosling  "  has  been  thus 
saved  to  the  church  whom  the  Lord  would  not  otherwise  have 
had  need  of. 

Here  is  one  explanation  — without  doubt,  could  the  truth  be 
known  —  why  so  many  clerical  apples  fall  from  thie  Puritan 
tree  blighted,  into  the  soft  lap  of  Episcopacy.  With  any  young 
man  whose  vanity  exceeds  his  brains,  this  descent  is  tempt- 
ingly feasible.  To  not  a  few,  it  is  the  "  main  chance."  To 
stand  up  under  the  intellectual  pressure  of  prayer  and  "  crino- 
line "  made  to  hand,  pre-supposes  no  miraculous  endowment. 
Besides,  respectability  comes  within  one's  means.  A  sermon 
any  where  short  of  majority,  with  parentage  optional,  or  like 
Melchisedec,  none  at  all,  suffices  on  this  principle.  There  are 
men  enough  in  all  denominations,  who  could  not  command 
their  salt,  were  they  put  by  their  brains  to  do  it ;  and  yet  salt 
to  them  is  as  much  as  to  anybody.  To  such,  a  liturgical  ser- 
vice is  an  inviting  prospect.  It  is  the  happy  gate ;  Canaan 
in  full  view ;  the  glory  of  God  reduced  to  the  compass  of  an 
earthen  vessel ;  the  grand  professional  "soup-house"  whereat 
his  destitute  and  needy  may  be  served. 

Anybody  can  read  a  pre-composed  service,  who  can  read  at 
all.  When  prelacy  boasts  that  by  her  "  beautiful  liturgy  "  she 
gathers  in  our  "wind-falls"  and  apostates,  we  can  forgive  her, 
for  in  this,  at  least,  "  she  is  apostolic,"  that  she  is  eyes  to  the 
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blind,  and  legs  to  the  lame ;  she  ministers  to  their  necessities, 
and  helpeth  their  infirmities.  Under  her  "  beautiful "  shadow, 
the  dumb  open  their  mouth  and  the  barren  sing. 

So  much  for  church  liturgies,  in  origin*  and  causes. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  add  a  word  or  two  in  respect  to 
certain  tendencies  in  general,  which  we  sometimes  notice  in 
non-liturgical  service,  not  only  among  ministers  but  people, 
looking  to  the  multiplicity  of  form,  especially  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  written  prayer  into  the  public  service  of  the  sanctuary. 
Here  and  there  you  will  find  an  ambitious  mother,  or  her 
daughter,  some  suddenly  enriched  father,  some  soft  brother, 
or  son,  stealing  sidelong  glances  at  the  upholstery  and  the 
gilding.  "Without  discussing  the  matter  as  to  whether  our 
Congregational  mode  of  worship  may  be  improved  or  not,  we 
should  deprecate  exceedingly  anything  in  the  direction  of  a  lit- 
urgized  service.  Wherever  you  find  these  tendencies,  they  have 
a  bad  look,  both  historically  and  prophetically.  Upon  an  honest 
inspection,  we  think  we  shall  find  the  cause  of  such  tenden- 
cies, generally,  .in  one  of  three  roots,  viz. :  SerUimentaliam^ 
WarlcUiness^  or  LcLziness  —  possibly  all  three  colnbined.  This 
opinion  intends  to  convey  no  uncharitable  reflection  upon  such 
as  we  are  speaking  of,  especially  upon  motives.  Men  are  not 
always  conscious  of  their  motives,  particularly  of  their  genesis. 
This  view  of  the  case  is  submitted  simply  as  a  judgment,  issu- 
ing, as  it  seems,  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 

This  tendency  shows  an  ebb  tide  of  some  sort  —  that  the  soul 
is  not  under  the  head  pressure  of  the  gospel.  No  living  stem 
needs  artificial  flowers  hung  on  to  it.  Life,  blooms  spontane- 
ously. It  is  the  nature  of  sentimentalism  to  luxuriate  in  forms ; 
to  languish  in  dim  religious  lights ;  to  sigh  in  vespers  and  sing 
in  matins,  and  dwell  among  cenotaphs  and  epitaphs,  in  the 
fading  hues  of  time's  most  distant  glories,  the  echoing  foot-fall 
of  the  retreating  centuries.  It  loves  emblems  and  symbols ; 
it  loves  the  language  of  crumbling  empires,  and  deserted  pal- 
aces, and  empty  castles,  and  mouldering  tombs.  It  loves  to 
braid  chaplets,  and  weave  garlands  of  withered  leaves.  This 
love  it  calls  woi'ship.     But  it  is  only  sentiment.     It  is  scarcely 
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that,  for  it  is  sentimental.  In  itaelf  it  is  not  good,  nor  the 
handmaid  of  goodness.  Least  of  all  is  it  in  place  in  the  chaste 
simplicity  and  manly  vigor  of  our  New  England  Puritan  wor- 
ship. I  think  we  ought  to  pray  that  our  Congregational 
Sampsons  may  not  fall  into  the  soft  lap  of  this  effeminate 
Delilah. 

As  to  a  lack  of  spirituality,  it  always  shows  itself  in  a  sup- 
plementary increase  of  externals.  We  do  not  believe  a  man, 
with  his  soul  full  of  prayer,  ever  asked  for  a  pi*ayer-book.  Ha 
would  as  soon  put  on  an  extra  cork-leg  while  he  had  two  good 
ones  of  his  own.  We  live  in  worldly  times  ;  the  secular  life 
has  a  terribly  drastic  effect  upon  the  spiritual,  and  we  think 
many  a  aninister  feels  it.  He  may  be  weak  in  the  spiritual 
knees  without  knowing  what  ails  him.  A  liturgy  might  seem 
to  be  just  the  thing  for  effectiveness.  But  alas !  no  boiling  of 
the  thermometer  ever  made  a  summer.  The  remedy  would  be 
worse  than  the  disease.  Instead  of  curing,  it  would  confirm 
it.  An  essential  condition  of  spiritual  thrift  in  any  man^s  life 
is  most  unquestionably  prayer.  But  prayer  is  a  state  of  soul, 
not  a  ielleS'leUres  exercise,  a  practice  in  elocution,  or  literary, 
art  Prayer  operates  originally,  not  by  proxy.  When  we 
come  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  we  might  as  well  use  wooden 
wires  in  tel^raphs,  as  prayer-books  in  our  intercoiirse  with 
God.  Even  liturgists,  in  times  of  high  spiritual  exigency, 
throw  away  these  books*  and  let  their  hearts  speak.  Whenever 
you  find  a  minister  or  a  people  inclined  to  multiply  forms,  you 
may  be  quite  sure  the  wires  are  down  between  them  and  God ; 
and  hence  their  resort  to  their  earth-made  wooden  ones. 

With  respect  to  laziness,  it  seems  to  be  a  hard  word  to  apply 
to  any  man,  as  descriptive  of  him,  especially  to  a  minister.  But 
then  call  it  vis  inertim;  constitutional  disinclination  to  exer- 
tion ;  anything  that  indicates  a  disposition  to  have  our  work 
done  by  others  rather  than  do  it  ourselves,  and  the  idea  will 
serve  our  purpose  here.  There  is  shirking  everywhere  where 
human  nature  is ;  and  if  we  find  other  infirmities  at  the  altar, 
the  presence  of  this  must  not  surprise  us.  A  prayer,  which 
can  lift  a  whole  assembly  to  the  throne  of  God,  is  a  soul-stress 
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infinitely  more  than  a  sennon,  even  though  it  be  spirit-bom. 
Like  the  touch  on  the  hem  of  the  garment,  it  takes  virtue  out 
of  the  soul's  life.  And  yet  it  brings  a  baptism  of  refreshing. 
Our  own  opinion  is  that  many  men  cast  longing  glances  upon 
liturgies  as  an  emancipation  from  this  work — work  that  \&feU 
to  be  work,  irksome  in  a  degree.  Of  course,  true  worship  is 
never  cansoioiut  work ;  it  is  a  song,  an  ecstacy.  But  this  is 
the  difficulty ;  even  human  nature,  with  Christ's  soul  inspir- 
ing it,  is  not  lazy.  It  may  be  weary  afterwards,  and  require 
angels  to  minister  to  it.  But  it  will  never  ask  to  worship  by 
proxy,  to  farm  out  devotion  on  shares,  to  put  it  under  contract 
to  be  done  by  machinery.  Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  desire  for  liturgies,  especially  among  the  unlitur- 
gical  clergy,  comes  from  a  wish  to  be  free  from  the  task  and 
trouble  of  so  much  of  the  service.  It  is  bad,  if  true ;  it  may 
be  true  enough  to  be  bad. 

The  great  objection  to  a  liturgical  worship  is  that  it  shuts 
out  life,  the  real  life  of  man,  in  its  current  discipline^  from 
religion.  There  is,  by  it  declared  and  maintained,  a  non- 
intercourse  between  the  high  spiritual  censorship  of  the  gospel 
and  the  soul  implicated  in  a  living  kingdom  of  evils.  Litur- 
gies tend  to  dissociate  piety  from  morality,  religion  from 
virtue ;  so  that  while  a  man  may  be  the  most  Uod-forsaken 
wretch  in  the  ways  of  iniquity,  he  may,  notwithstanding,  be 
regarded  as  the  most  pious  and  devout  of  those  who  throng 
about  the  altar.  With  the  liturgist,  piety  and  ritualism  are 
identical ;  no  matter  how  bad  a  man  is,  breaking  the  whole 
decalogue.  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  all,  his  life  is  something 
wholly  distinct  from  religion.  This,  we  say,  is  the  tendency 
of  all  worship  put  into  a  pre-composed  form  and  stereotyped, 
organized  and  reduced  to  an  objective  institute.  The  institute 
itself  becomes  religion,  and  the  punctilious  observance  of  that, 
piety,  regardless  of  what  the  character  may  be.  This  is  the  phi- 
losophy and  religion  of  all  paganism.  It  makes  life  one  thing, 
and  religion  another,  between  which  there  is  no  recognized 
relation.  Why  should  not  a  religion  of  formalism  ripen  into 
the  fruit  from  whose  seed  it  sprang  2    The  great  battle  of  truth 
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is  to  beat  down  the  dominion  of  the  outward,  and  exalt  that 
of  the  inward ;  to  rescne  man  from  the  educating  power  and 
control  of  sense,  and  hold  him  under  the  tuition  of  spirit. 
The  fetters  of  the  one  should  be  loosened  by  the  gospel,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  other  secured.  The  pomp,  and  display, 
and  imposing  circumstance  of  an  artistic  ritual  are  sensuous, 
pre-eminently,  in  their  appeal  and  results.  Touching  things 
spiritual,  unseen  and  eternal,  all  these  may  become  but  their 
gilded  tomb.  We  must  conclude,  then,  both  from  theory  and 
iact,  that  there  is  no  tendency  in  a  liturgized  Christianity  to 
purge  man  from  his  sin  and  shame,  but  rather  do  we  see  in 
it  an  embroidered  drapery  to  hide  them  from  view. 

Many  other  deductions  of  a  highly  practical  character  might 
be  drawn  from  the  matter  now  presented,  but  we  stay  not  to 
note  them. 

One  thing  has  a  right  to  be  said :  Let  us  stand  by  our 
simple,  manly,  Puritan  worship ;  let  us  learn,  year  by  year, 
to  prize  it  more  highly.  Tliere  it  stands  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, if  anything  does.  Christ  and  the  apostles  left  the  "  rig  " 
of  Aaron  at  the  typical  altar.  The  gospel  is  manly,  spiritual, 
simple.  It  has  the  vigor  of  truth,  the  purity  of  virtue,  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  the  sublimity  of  faith.  Upon  these  charac- 
ters, God  has  ever  put  the  seal  of  approbation.  If  our  wor- 
ship seems  unpretending  in  the  presence  of  the  Scarlet  Lady, 
or  the  rustling  robes  of  her  daughters,  let  us  not  turn  pagan 
to  rival  her.  If  the  trappings  of  tawdry  show  and  an  nuchas- 
tened  taste  have  not  blocked  the  Puritan  altars,  let  us  be 
content  that  manly  thought  has  ever  dwelt  there,  and  a  jeal- 
ous deference  to  the  glory  of  God,  not  elsewhere  recorded* 
The  Puritan  ministry  have  always  been  able  to  make  their 
own  prayers  and  write  their  own  sermons  Let  them  stand 
in  that  attitude  as  their  just  commendation.  If  they  are- 
ashamed  of  anything,  let  it  not  be  that  they  have  no  phylac- 
teries, no  priests ;  but  that  the  descendants  of  a  noble  ancestry 
should  ever  so  far  degenerate  as  to  apostatize  from  the  sim- 
plicity and  spirituality  of  the  primitive  worship,  and  be  willing 
to  wear  the  badges  of  their  own  shame. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

ATHENS:  THE  GRAND  EXPERIMENT. 

Daring  a  recent  tonr  in  Greece,  we  were  deeply  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  ancient  Athenians  coald  read  instrnctive 
lessons  to  modern  Christendom.  No  people,  unaided  by  the 
Bible,  ever  enjoyed  greater  facilities  for  a  ftiU  development  in 
the  right  direction.  It  is  proposed,  in  the  present  article,  to 
illustrate  this  position,  as  set  forth  by  a  national  experiment,  in 
order  to  show  the  results. 

The  plain  of  Attica,  in  which  Athens  holds  a  prominent 
position,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Fames  mountains, 
which  separate  it  from  Boeotia,  and  on  whose  southern  slope 
rises  the  west  branch  of  the  Cephissus ;  on  the  northeast  is 
Pentelicus,  the  deposit  of  the  Pentelic  marble,  also  giving  rise 
to  the  ea^  branch  of  the  Cephissus.  Southeast  is  Hymettus, 
in  which  are  the  sources  of  the  Ilissus,  and  where  also  was 
found  the  classic  honey,  which  still  supplies  the  market  in  its 
pristine  purity.  The  Ilissus,  after  passing  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  wall  on  the  east  side  of  Athens,  unites  with  the  Ceph- 
issus, southwest  of  the  city.  South  and  west  of  the  plain  is 
the  Saronic  gulf.  On  the  northwest  is  the  ^galeus,  a  spur  of 
the  Fames.  In  the  centre  of  the  plain  rises  a  short  range  of 
hills,  whose  highest  peak,  about  one  thousand  feet,  is  Lycabet- 
tus,  which  boldly  overlooks  the  modem  city,  lying  in  a  depres- 
sion between  Lycabettus  on  the  north  and  the  Acropolis  on  the 
south ;  though  ancient  Athens  extended  still  farther  to  the 
west  and  south,  and  enclosed  the  Acropolis  on  all  sides. 

Viewed  from  the  summit  of  Lycabettus,  as  well  as  from 
several  other  points,  the  scenery  around  Athens,  to  be  appre- 
ciated, must  be  seen.  Mountain  and  valley,  field  and  city,  sea 
and  islands,  all  taken  in  at  a  glance,  constitute  a  picture  of 
which  one  never  tires ;  but  the  enchantment  increases  as  the 
view  continues.    Added  to  the  aspect,  around  and  below,  the 
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soft  blue  sky,  surpassing  anything,  perhaps,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  completes  the  blended  impression,  and  seems  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  added  which  could  heighten  the  effect.  It  is  the 
home  of  bright  visions,  the  native  place  of  poetry,  of  song. 

The  climate  and  productions  were,  every  way,  fitted  to  foster 
a  people  such  as  the  Athen  ians  became.  In  latitude  about  thirty- 
eight  degrees,  or  nearly  that  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  it  is  ever 
mild  yet  never  enervating.  Added  to  this  felicity  of  latitude, 
the  climate  is  rendered  stable  by  proximity  to  the  sea,  which 
tones  down  the  heat  of  summer  and  modifies  the  chills  of 
winter,  so  that  the  inhabitants  require  neither  the  highly- 
seasoned  condiment  of  the  tropics,  which  unduly  inflames  the 
passions,  nor  the  peculiar  protection  against  the  influence  of 
the  northern  regions,  which  incline  to  stupor.  Pentelicus  is  a 
mountain  of  the  best  marble  for  architecture  and  statuary.  In 
some  cardinal  qualities  it  ^rpasses  even  the  Parian.  Being 
of  firmer  grain,  and  more  compact,  it  admits  of  a  surface  more 
delicately  wrought,  and  is  of  a  pure  white  whose  freshness  it 
retains  for  a  much  longer  time.  Hymettus  dripped  with  honey, 
while  the  sunny  hill-sides  furnished  wine  and  milk  in  abund* 
ance ;  and  what  of  more  substantial  food  was  not  supplied  by 
the  plain  of  Attica,  formerly  very  productive,  was  brought  in 
from  ruder  portions  of  Greece  in  exchange  for  such  articles  as 
the  commercial  metropolis  could  readily  supply.  The  govern- 
ment of  Athens  early  took  a  democratic  tendency,  and  for 
several  centuries  the  Athenians  enjoyed,  substantially,  a  vigor- 
ous Republic.  Cecrops,  dispossessing  the  owls,  took  possession 
of  the  rocky  heights  of  the  Acropolis  at  an  early  day. 

With  this  allusion  to  the  natural  facilities  which  conduced 
to  the  future  eminence  of  the  Athenians,  the  reader  is  invited 
to  a  ramble  about  the  city,  whose  remains  of  antiquity  now  in 
ruins,  speak  eloquently  of  the  past.  Through  these  he  will 
gain  some  acquaintance  with  their  authors,  and  learn  where 
some  of  the  distinguished  men  of  Athens  did  their  work  and 
achieved  their  characters.  By  these  it  will  better  appear  what 
improvement  of  their  privileges  the  people  made. 

On  the  southeastern  border  of  Athens,  just  over  the  Ilissus 
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is  the  Stadium,  which  was  founded  by  the  orator  Lycurgus, 
about  three  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
This  race-course  of  the  ancients  has  been  recently  laid  open  by 
the  excaviators.  Commencing  at  the  river's  bank,  where  a 
bridge  crossed  the  Hissus,  it  recedes  into  a  depression  of  the 
rising  ground  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  then  turning  by  a  semi- 
circular arc,  returns  again  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  The 
excavation  shows  that  the  entire  course  was  finished  up  on  each 
side  by  a  wall,  or  balustrade,  of  Pentelic  marble,  exquisitely 
wrought.  The  hill  on  each  side  of  the  course  was  sloped  grad- 
ually down  from  the  height  of  thirty  or  tbrty  feet  to  the  marble 
finish,  and  was  fitted  up  with  elegant  seats  of  marble.  Hither 
the  fun-loving  Athenians  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  repaired, 
in  crowds,  to  witness,  in  the  contests,  the  exhibitions  of  speed 
and  skill.  Ranged  quite  round  upon  the  marble  seats,  they 
clapped  and  shouted,  cheering  on  the  competitors  as  they 
passed.  On  one  side,  about  mid  way,  is  a  tunnel  through  the 
adjacent  hill,  where,  it  is  supposed,  those  who  failed  in  the 
course  turned  out  from  the  view  of  the  spectators.  We  hope 
never  to  see  at  home  such  magnificence  in  a  race-course,  either 
for  men  or  animals.  Yet  this  Stadium,  founded  more  than 
three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  shows  what  taste  and 
finish  the  Athenians,  at  that  early  period,  had  wrought  into 
their  play-grounds.  Recrossing  the  Ilissus,  which  scarcely 
trickles  with  water  in  May,  and  in  mid-summer  is  entirely  dry, 
one  follows  down  along  its  bank  for  half  a  mile,  where  the  bed 
of  the  river  breaks  suddenly  down  over  a  ledge  of  hard  rock, 
making  a  fall  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet.  Here  are  large,  mortar-like 
holes  in  the  firm  rock,  showing  that  there  is  a  powerful  action  of 
water  in  the  rainy  season.  Below  this  fell,  at  a  pool,  are  to  be 
found,  early  and  late,  sundry  characters  in  female  form.  Judging 
from  the  position  they  occupy,  they  ought  to  be  water  nymphs ; 
yet  anticipation  is  suddenly  humiliated  when  one  sees  only 
degraded  washerwomen,  using  the  pool  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
as  a  wash-tub,  and  the  stones  as  a  scrubbing-board.  Leaving 
the  margin  of  the  Ilissus,  a  short  distance  to  the  northwest 
brings  one  to  the  area  of  the  Temple  of  Jupitur  Olympus, 
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which  was  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  in  length  and 
•ne  hundred  and  eighty-five  in  width.  The  temple  was 
peristyle,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  Corinthian  columnS) 
aixty-six  feet  in  height  and  seven  feet  in  diameter.  The  colon-* 
nade  contained  a  double  row  of  columns  on  the  sides  and  a 
triple  row  on  the  ends,  fifteen  of  which  are  now  standing,  with 
massive  fragments  of  architraves  resting  on  their  capitals.  One 
lies  prostrate,' having  been  blown  down  in  a  storm  several 
years  since ;  and,  while  the  standing  columns  discover  no  signs 
of  joints  in  the  shaft,  yet  the  prostrate  column,  so  far  from 
being  a  monolith,  is  in  nineteen  sections,  the  capital  alone 
being  in  two  pieces.  This  fact,  together  with  the  gorgeous 
finish,  shows  that  the  edifice,  though  commenced  at  an  early 
period,  was  not  completed  until  after  the  decline  of  Grecian 
architecture. .  Still  the  ruins  are  splendid,  and  whoever  regard^ 
magnificent  churches  as  evidence  of  a  warm  and  vigorous 
piety  in  the  builders,  will  find  the  worshipers  of  Jupiter  out- 
doing everything  which  has  yet  been  attempted  in  Ohristiaa 
America. 

The  musical  scale  was  familiar  to  the  people  of  Athens  fot 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  All  the  tones  and  semi** 
tones  entered  into  their  musical  compositions ;  two  odeons  fur* 
nished  accommodations  for  musical  exhibitions.  At  the  south* 
east  angle  of  the  Acropolis  one  finds  conclusive  evidence,  that 
children  could  sing  long  before  the  era  of  modem  Sabbath 
schools  with  "  Golden  Chains."  Just  at  the  base  of  the  hill, 
below  the  odeon,  which  has  gone  to  ruins,  is  a  beautiftil  monu- 
ment twenty-two  feet  in  height,  with  Corinthian  half-columns, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Lysicrates,  who  bore  away  the  prize 
in  a  musical  contest  with  a  chorus  of  boys.  This  monument, 
from  its  form,  is  called  the  lantern  of  Demosthenes,  and  has 
stood  more  than  twenty-two  centuries,  to  illustrate  tlie  Athe* 
nian  appreciation  of  music  in  that  remote  period.  Passing  on 
a  few  rods  towards  the  west,  under  the  brow  of  the  Acropolis, 
one  comes  to  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  which  was 
laid  open  in  1862,  as  report  says,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  who,  surveying  the  ruins,  discovered 
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an  arc  of  the  upper  semicircle  of  seats ;  and  his  engineers 
finding  the  centre,  sunk  a  shaft  through  the  rubbish  of  centu- 
ries, which  came  directly  down  upon  the  tesselated  pavement 
of  the  arena.  It  has  a  capacity  for  twenty  thousand  spectators, 
and  has  been  excavated  sufficiently  to  show  the  plan  and 
style  of  finish.  Next  the  balustrade,  in  front  of  the  arena,  is 
a  semicircle  of  marble  chairs,  highly  wrought  in  relief,  which 
were  occupied  by  the  priests,  the  official  name  of  each  occupant 
being  placed  on  the  front  of  the  seat.  In  the  centre  of  the 
semicircle  is  the  chair  assigned  to  the  priest  of  Dionysus. 
Beyond  these,  expanding  outward  and  upward,  rise  the  semi- 
eircles  of  seats,  nearly  to  the  cliff  which  forms  the  wall  of  the 
AcropoUs.  This  theatre  was  founded  about  five  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  but  was  fitted  up  with  marble  seats  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  later,  by  the  orator  Lycurgus,  while  president 
of  the  institution.  Here  ^schylus  ruled  the  stage  during  an 
entire  generation,  until  surpassed  by  Sophocles,* who  bore  away 
the  prize  at  his  first  appearance  upon  the  stage  as  competitor. 
Sophocles  held  the  supremacy  in  the  drama  until  surpassed  by 
Em'ipides,  his  junior  by  fifteen  years.  These  three,  who  seem 
to  have  carried  the  drama  to  its  culmination,  were  not  simply 
men  who  had  acquired  a  fiicility  for  acting  on  the  stage,  but 
were  scholars  of  high  rank  in  philosophy,  rhetoric  and  poetry. 
Lycurgus  ordained  that  bronze  statues  should  be  erected  to 
their  memory,  and  their  writings  placed  in  the  archives  of 
Athens.  Such  of  their  works  as  have  been  preserved,  have 
stood  the  criticisms  of  more  than  two  thousand  years. 

Abutting  the  theatre  was  the  temple  of  Dionysus,  whose 
altar,  an  immense  cylindric  block  of  marble  exquisitely  wrought> 
has  been  recently  exhumed  from  the  ruins.  No  pulpit  on  this 
continent  can  vie  with  it  in  elegance  of  finish ;  and  yet  Dion- 
ysiis  was  the  rowdy  among  the  gods,  sumamed  Bacchus  be- 
cause he  presided  over  the  Bacchants  and  was  the  patron  of 
drunkenness  and  revelry. 

Passing  still  towards  the  west,  along  the  base  of  the  Acrop- 
olis and  over  heaps  of  rubbish,  where  gangs  of  laborers  are 
toiling  at  excavation,  one  comes,  at  the  southwest  angle,  to  the 
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odeon  of  Herodes  Atticus,  looking  odd  enough  as  a  specimen 
of  Roman  architecture  amid  the  decay  of  Grecian  ruins.  It 
was  built  in  the  second  century  of  the  present  era,  and  the 
front,  even  to  portions  of  the  third  story,  is  yet  standing.  But 
as  a  Roman  structure  it  does  not  illustrate  the  subject  at  hand? 
and  we  proceed  to  the  west  end  of  the  Acropolis,  where  the 
Propylsea,  of  pure  Doric  order,  stands  boldly  out  on  the  sloping 
crest  of  the  hill,  and,  from  its  position,  is  the  most  imposing 
structure  of  all  the  ruins.  The  ascent  to  it  was  by  a  broad 
staircase  of  marble.  It  is  composed  of  a  portico  with  two 
wings,  while  the  passage  between  the  portico  and  the  gateway, 
through  the  wall,  is  made  up  of  two  colonnades.  Some  of  the 
architraves  of  this  structure,  resting  upon  the  monolithic  col- 
umns, are  said  to  be  the  largest  specimens  of  hewn  stone  in 
the  world.  Passing  through  the  Propyl©a,  and  still  ascending 
the  hill,  the  next  structure  is  the  Parthenon,  standing  upon  the 
crown  of  the  Acropolis,  so  that  its  base  is  on  a  level  with  the 
summit  of  the  Propylsea,  which  is  itself  about  forty-five  feet 
in  height.  The  Parthenon  is  about  two  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  in  length  and  one  hundred  in  width — by  no  means  the 
largest  of  public  edifices,  but  it  exhibits  the  perfection  of  archi- 
tectural taste  and  skill.  Constructed  in  a  position  to  command 
a  view  at  a  distance,  it  is  of  the  massive  Doric  order,  peristyle 
with  forty-six  columns,  thirty-seven  feet  in  height  and  six  and  a 
half  feet  in  diameter. 

"  Curved  is  the  line  of  beauty,"  and  in  accordance  with  this 
rule  of  taste,  every  outline  of  the  structure  is  a  curve,  not  of 
the  circle,  but  of  the  conic  sections,  slight  and  delicate  in  many 
instances,  but  positive  in  all.  Even  the  steps -which  rise  to 
the  foundation  exhibit  this  feature,  and  the  stylobate  on  the 
sides  rises  in  the  centre  several  inches  above  the  height  at  the 
comers.  The  axes  of  the  columns,  taken  in  pairs,  one  on  each 
side,  are  inclined  so  that,  if  produced  above,  they  would  meet. 
The  entire  structure  is  of  massive  Pentelic  marble.  The 
exquisite  features  of  the  plan  do  not  appear,  singly,  to  the 
superficial  observer,  but  the  effect  is  produced  in  the  perfect 
proportions  and  harmonious  blending  of  the  whole ;  so  that, 
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while  one  can  not  say,  specifically,  the  beauty  is  exactly  here, 
and  there,  he  feels  that  indefinably  it  is  everywhere.  The 
study  of  each  particular  which  constitutes  the  whole  a  thing  of 
surpassing  beauty  would  be  protracted  and  severe,  while  the 
first  glance  impresses  one  with  the  matchless  combination  of  the 
whole.  The  Erectheum  is  a  smaller  temple,  of  the  Ionic  order, 
a  few  rods  distant.  It  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  early 
king  whose  name  it  bears,  and  who  set  the  first  statue  of 
Minerva,  carved  from  olive  wood,  on  the  Acropolis.  Being  of 
the  more  slender  order,  it  surpasses  in  elegance,  perhaps,  the 
Parthenon  itself,  but  is  not  so  severely  chaste.  In  connection 
with  these  three  structures,  whose  ruins  still  adorn  the  Acrop- 
olis and  have  ever  been  the  wonder  of  the  world,  Phidias 
must  be  introduced  as  chief  architect.  All  were  finished  in 
the  same  decade  of  years,  about  four  hundred  and  thirty-five 
before  Christ.  Phidias,  also,  is  believed  to  have  commenced 
the  studies  of  ideal  statuary ;  and  the  art  of  sculpture  was  by 
him  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence.  The  area  of 
the  AcropoUs  is  everywhere  strown  with  fragments  of  statuary, 
"  disjecta  membra;  "  all  the  by-places  about  the  ruins  contain 
heaps  of  them.  The  Koran  strictly  forbids  imagery;  every 
piece  of  statuary,  therefore,  is  professedly  an  abomination  to  a 
good  Mussulman.  So,  when  the  Turks  took  possession  of  the 
Acropolis,  as  faithful  followers  of  the  Prophet,  their  first  ser- 
vice was  to  mutilate  all  the  statuary  in  this  wonderful  deposit- 
ory of  the  fine  arts;  and  yet,  all  in  ruins,  they  present  a 
surprising  accumulation  of  fragmentary  elegance,  all  eloquent 
for  the  age  when  Pericles  was  the  leading  statesman  and  Phidias 
the  ruling  artist 

Descending  from  the  Acropolis,  through  the  Propylsea,  and 
crossing  a  gentle  depression  at  the  base,  a  short  distance  to  the 
southwest,  rises  the  Areopagus  (Mars  Hill),  which  is  simply  a 
long  and  high  ledge  of  firm  rock.  It  is  ascended,  near  the 
southeastern  comer,  by  a  fiight  of  sixteen  steps,  cut  in  the  rock. 
On  this  eminence  the  highest  judicial  tribunal,  through  the 
centuries,  held  its  nocturnal  sessions ;  so  this  is  the  place  to 
put  upon  the  stand  the  representative  statesmen,  to  hear  their 
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testimony  touching  the  scieQce  of  government  and  the  best 
modes  of  roling  in  those  times.  Up  those  everlasting  steps^  in 
periods  widely  separated,  trod  Solon,  the  wise  legislator; 
Themistodes,  the  ambitious,  yet  forceful  and  far-seeing  Archon 
and  commander ;  and  especially  Pericles,  under  whose  admin- 
istration Athens  reached  its  acme  /tnd  flowered  out  in  all 
departments  of  .excellence.  A  tare  specimen  of  statefsman  was 
this  Pericles,  who  never  sought  office  as  a  means  of  personal 
aggrandizement,  and,  so  far  from  striving  for  the  chief  seats, 
usually  declined  them  when  offered ;  yet,  almost  without  an 
office,  he  ruled  Athens  forty  years  by  the  mere  force  of  charac- 
ter, founded  on  talent  and  integrity.  From  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  Areopagus,  and  directly  across  the  boulevard  to  the 
southwest,  is  the  Pnyx,  whose  central  object  is  the  Bema  of 
Demosthenes,  a  solid  platform  projecting  from  the  perpendic- 
ular face  of  a  long  ledge  of  rock.  In  front  of  this  rostrum  is 
a  broad  circular  area,  built  up  to  some  extent  in  the  form  of  a 
terrace,  and  in  the  rear,  as  the  rock  rises,  rows  of  seats  hero 
and  there  are  cut  in  the  stone.  In  the  absence  of  the  "  Daily 
News,"  and  printed  books,  the  Athenians  gathered  here  in 
popular  assemblies  to  be  instructed  in  the  politics  of  the  age, 
and  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  world.  Here,  evidently,* 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides  read  their  polished  histories  to  the 
congr^ated  multitudes,  who,  by  gaining  knowledge  for  the 
most  part  through  the  ear,  acquired  such  acumen  in  the  sense 
of  hearing  that  a  slight  error  in  accent  would  cause  a  hiss  of 
disapprobation.  This  Bema  was,  through  the  centuries,  the 
battle-ground  of  civil  strife,  and  the  watch-tower  whence  the 
Athenian  orators  warned  the  Commonwealth  of  its  dangers 
and  exhorted  to  its  duties.  Here  Demosthenes,  born,  as  it  is  ' 
believed,  the  same  year  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  often  stood, 
the  faithful  sentinel,  to  guard  the  Athenian  fold  against  the 
Macedonian  wolves.  Here  he  delivered  his  philippics,  and 
either  here,  or  on  Mars  Hill,  pronounced  that  greatest  of  all 
secular  orations  in  defense  of  his  friend,  Otesiphon,  and  in 
fitvor  of  the  crown  which  had  been  proposed  for  himself — 

*  See  Encyclopedia  Americana,  Herodotus. 
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Demosthenes,  "the  admiration  of  critics  and  the  despair  of 
imitators."  A  short  distarxce  from  the  Pnyx,  along  the  boule- 
vard southeasterly,  is  the  "  Prison  of  Socrates,"  so-called ;  and 
this  it  miglit  have  been,  so  far  as  its  durability  is  concerned,  for 
it  is  simply  the  excavation  of  three  apartments  in  a  solid  rock, 
which  yields  not  to  the^oth  of  time.  Socrates,  the  teacher 
of  Plato  and  the  originator  of  a  system  of  teaching,  never  set 
up  a  school  of  his  own ;  but,  in  a  practical  view,  acted  the  part 
of  a  city  missionary  on  a  noble  scale.  Doing  much  by  his 
personal  eflfbrts  to  reduce  the  sum  of  human  misery,  by  his 
elevated  views  of  truth  and  duty  he  enlarged  not  a  little  the 
horizon  of  thought,  and  was  condemned  to  die  for  teaching  a 
religion  in  advance  of  his  times.  After  a  life  of  good  will  and 
self-denying  toil  for  the  welfiu-e  of  his  fellow  men,  in  thid  rock- 
hewn  prison,  surrounded  by  weeping  friends,  he  is  supposed  to 
have  drank  the  hemlock.  Though  lifted  far  above  his  fellows 
in  spiritual  conception,  he  saw  nothing  like  the  Star  of  Bethle- 
hem. His  last  act  was  to  direct  a  sacrifice  to  a  heathen  divin- 
ity. 

Directly  below  Mars  Hill,  on  the  north,  was  the  "  Agora," 
the  grand  exchange  of  those  days,  where  philosophers,  poli- 
ticians and  men  of  leisure  met  to  compare  views — to  tell  or 
hear  some  new  thing.  Here  the  chief  Apostle  discussed  with 
the  literati  of  his  times  the  subject  of  religion ;  and  they, 
having  invited  him  to  ascend  the  Areopagus,  where  he  could 
more  conveniently  express  his  sentiments  to  a  large  number, 
he  complied ;  and  there,  directly  in  front  of  the  Propylsea,  the 
temple  and  statue  of  Minerva  rising  grandly  over  its  summit, 
while  his  spirit  was  stirred  to  see  a  people  so  refined  and 
scholarly  wholly  given  to  idolatry,  he  declared  unto  them  "  the 
unknown  God  "  whom  they  ignorantly  worshiped. 

Portions  of  the  Ceramicus  are  now  undergoing  extensive 
excavations. .  We  saw  several  moAuments  which  were  freshly 
exhumed.  One  was  the  representation  of  a  departed  soul 
arriving  at  the  banks  of  the  Styx.  Weeping  friends  were  in 
the  background ;  in  front,  old  Charon,  true  to  his  calling,  had 
just  landed  his  boat  on  the  strand,  and  was  reaching  out  his 
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dish  to  take  the  toll  before  the  passenger  spirit  could  step  in. 
The  SBSthetic  culture  indicated  by  the  relief  on  the  marble, 
and  the  spiritual  darkness  of  the  designer,  as  shown  by  the 
same  illustration,  presented  in  combination  a  strong  contrast. 
No  people,  surely  without  the  Bible,  ever  enjoyed  greater 
facilities  for  development  in  the  right  direction,  and  their 
attainments  well  corresponded  with  their  privileges.  If  any 
people  could  have  superseded  the  necessity  of  a  Divine  Reve- 
lation, they  were  that  people ;  and  the  result  was, 

A  failure  to  acquire  any  adequate  knowledge  of  the  true 
God.  Their  deities,  with  no  lack  of  intellect,  were  intemper- 
ate, lustful,  foil  of  intrigue  and  revenge.  Nor  could  it  have 
been  otherwise,  since  they  were  purely  the  products  of  human 
device.  While  natural  religion  teaches  the  necessity  of  a  God, 
it  fails  in  an  infinite  degree  to  present  Jehovah  as  the  true 
object  of  search.  Consequently  the  soul  is  left  to  feel  and 
grope  in  the  dark,  and,  not  finding  the  Creator,  it  makes  a 
divinity  after  its  own  likeness,  as  the  best  pattern  within  its 
comprehension.  Hence,  the  divinity  must  be  susceptible  of 
impurity,  deceit  and  other  forms  of  vileness ;  and  such  it  is 
actually  represented. 

The  Athenians  failed  to  present  any  adequate  standard  of 
morality.  Individuals,  distinguished  for  justice  and  integrity, 
appeared  along  the  ages ;  yet  they  \yere  so  evidently  the 
exceptions,  that  they  confirm  our  position  rather  than  disprove 
it  Such  conformity  to  the  principles  of  rectitude  as  would 
coincide,  in  act  and  motive,  with  the  second  table  of  the  deca- 
logue, was  not  the  standard  morality  of  the  Athenians,  even 
at  the  culmination  of  their  excellence.  Their  gods  were  cun- 
ning, with  the  free  use  of  intrigue  and  treachery,  as  the  means 
of  success,  and  this  fact  proves  that  their  human  creators  who 
were  themselves  the  models,  practiced  on  the  same  principles. 
Even  Demosthenes,  after  serving  his  generation  faithfolly,  fled 
to  the  temple  of  Neptime,  and,  to  prevent  arrest,  committed 
suicide.  Between  his  standard  of  morality  and  that  of  the 
Christian  martyrs,  there  is  a  gulf  of  difference,  across  which 
the  Bible  alone  constitutes  the  bridge.    Even  after  a  nominal 
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conversion  to  Christianity,  under  Constantino's  peculiar  mode 
of  appliance,  the  religion  of  the  masses  was  little  more  than  a 
baptized  heathenism ;  their  articles  of  belief  were  hardly  a 
reformed  mythology ;  and  their  morality  continued  in  close 
correspondence  with  this  standard.  The  brigands  who,  last 
April,  captured  Lord  Muncaster  and  party,  on  their  way  from 
Marathon  to  Athens,  while  they  were  extorting  an  enormous 
ransom,  at  the  muzzle  of  the  musket,  attended  mass  on  Sun- 
day, and  devoutly  said  their  prayers. 

The  religion  of  the  Athenians  failed  still  more  to  teach  the 
way  to  be  saved.  This  religion  was  not  one  of  love,  but  of 
fear ;  and  the  highest  form  of  its  practice  was  to  propitiate  by 
some  kind  of  service  or  some  form  of  suffering.  Socrates  evi- 
dently saw  further  in  the  direction  of  religious  truth  than  any 
of  his  countrymen,  yet,  while  he  seemed  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  one  Supreme  Being,  instructed  his  disciples  to 
worship  the  other  divinities,  however  ridiculous,  and  practiced 
himself,  in  this  respect,  what  he  taught  to  others.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  tendency  of  all  heathenism  is  only  downward. ' 
Since  the  heathen  imagine  and  make  their  own  gods,  the  object 
worshiped  is  inferior  to  the  worshiper ;  hence  the  worshiper 
must  ever  look  downward  for  the  object  of  his  devotion,  and 
such  worship  must  inevitably  degrade.  The  facts  of  history 
correspond  with  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  heathenism  of  the 
present  age  is  far  more  degraded  than  that  of  ancient  Greece. 
To  show  this  it  is  only  needful  to  compare  the  statues  of  Jupi- 
ter, Minerva  and  Venus  with  those  images  found  by  modem 
missionaries.  These  facts  show,  also,  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sary connection  between  Aesthetic  culture  and  true  religion ; 
for  the  history  of  heathen  Athens  furnishes  proof  that  a  high 
degree  o^  this  culture  is  as  compatible  with  the  worship  of 
Bacchus  as  of  Christ.  Bacchus  was  originally  represented  as 
ver/  beautiful  in  form,  yet,  in  the  calendar  of  divinities,  he  is 
by  eminence,  the  profligate.  Venus  is  set  forth  as  a  model  for 
the  female  person,  yet  destitute  of  moral  purity ;  and  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  denotes  intellect  with  dignity  and  wisdom, 
while  his  character,  as  developed  by  mythology,  is  anything 
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but  divine.  There  is  no  mystery  in  these  facts;  since  the 
personal  form  and  the  interior  life  of  these  gods  are  copies  of 
human  mould  and  human  character,  as  extant  at  that  period. 
As  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  personal  beauty 
and  moral  purity,  so  there  is  none  between  a  tasteful  culture 
of  the  intellect  and  true  piety.  Those  ancient  men,  with  the 
intellect  and  culture  they  possessed,  went  as  far  as  men  can  go 
with  their  means  of  progress,  and  were  ready  to  report :  No 
way  out  without  additional  help.  To  proceed  further  in  spir- 
itual development,  they  needed  a  spiritual  heaven  opened 
above  them,  through  which  a  revelation  should  come  down, 
shedding  a  divine  light  in  their  souls.  Instead  of  looking 
down  to  divinities  below  them,  they  had  need  to  contemplate 
Him,  whom  the  Heaven  of  heavens  can  not  contain,  that  by 
His  excellence  He  might  draw  them  upward  in  their  thoughts 
and  affections;  between  whom  and  the  highest  of  human 
kind  there  will  ever  be  an  infinite  distance  for  progress  in 
knowledge  and  goodness.  The  Bible  makes  all  the  difference 
between  heathenism  and  Christianity ;  hence,  the  Bible  left 
out  of  any  system  of  education  constitutes  the  first  step  back- 
ward iovfdkvA  heathenism;  or,  rather,  it  is  the  first  step  down- 
ward toward  infidelity,  and  from  that  onward  toward  atheism, 
which  is  the  more  hopeless  condition ;  for,  while  all  men  are 
bom  with  a  religious  susceptibility,  which  the  imagination  can 
supply,  in  some  form,  with  an  object  of  worship,  atheism  anni- 
hilates the  susceptibility  itself;  and  after  such  annihilation 
there  is,  ordinarily,  no  resurrection  to  belief.  Humanity,  with 
natural  religion,  may  rise  from  heathenism  to  Christianity. 
But  when  it  leaves  the  Bible  for  a  downward  course,  its  path- 
way is  ever  in  the  direction  of  atheism,  the  gulf  which  buries 
all  rational  hope  of  return.  A  social  atmosphere,  therefore, 
rendered  constantly  healthful  by  the  influence  of  the  Bible,  is 
essential  to  the  highest  educational  success.  But  atmospheric 
air  may  be  poisoned  by  changing  the  proportion  of  its  con- 
stituent elements.  Remove  one  of  the  principal  elements,  and 
the  result  is  still  worse.  Take  away  the  twenty-one  parts  of 
oxygen,  and  the  result  is  more  than  a  pestilence.    In  a  moral 
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atmosphere  for  the  formation  of  character,  the  Bible  is  more 
than  twenty-one  parts.  Nor  will  it  meet  the  necessities  of 
breath,  to  separate  the  component  elements,  and  receive  each 
in  due  proportion,  separately,  though  such  a  course  represents 
a  theory  which  would  give  to  youth  only  aBSthetics,  science  and 
secular  literature  at  school,  depending  wholly  upon  home  and 
the  church  for  morality  and  religion.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  Creator's  mode  of  constituting  our  life-breath;  and  so 
leaving  out  the  Bible,  if  we  substitute  the  best  of  all  that 
remains,  the  result  is  an  abnormal  influence  for  the  promotion 
of  a  sound  moral  character. 

Wh6n  such  piety  as  the  gospel  inculcates,  is  constituted  the 
housekeeper  in  "  Mansoul,"  there  is  little  danger  of  too  much 
aesthetic  culture,  there  is  no  rational  fear  of  too  much  science ; 
for,. with  such  a  keeper,  all  the  mental  furniture  of  the  house 
will  be  so  adjusted  and  employed  as  to  become  the  most  beau- 
tiful as  ornament,  and  the  most  efficient  in  use.  Then  the 
entire  being,  with  all  its  possessions,  will  show  the  difference 
between  the  worship  of  Jupiter  and  of  Jesus. 
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Mbvoik  op  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  By  John  Veitch,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Qlasgow.  Black- 
wood <&  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.    1869.    Pp.  468. 

To  the  teacher  and  student  of  philosophy,  this  biography  is  a  great  and 
choice  boon.  The  volume  is  a  noble  one  in  type,  paper,  style ;  and  the  fine 
portrait  of  one  of  the  handsomest  of  manly  faces  with  which  it  opens  — 
striking  for  beauty  of  eye  and  chiselling  of  feature  —  befits  the  book  and 
its  theme.  It  is  a  minute,  circumstantial,  and  elaborate  memoir,  picturing 
with  all  possible  detail  the  life  of  the  great  logician  and  psychologist. 

We  are  disposed  to  make  but  one  criticism  on  the  handling  of  the  subject. 
What  is  said  of  Sir  William's  immense  and  varied  and  exact  erudition  is 
unquestionably  true.  He  was  a  mnrvelous  example  of  the  combination  — 
by  no  means  a  Common  one,  even  among  men  of  his  rank  in  the  world 
of  letters-'  of  great  learning  with  the  acutest  philosophical  acumen.  But 
the  impression  of  his  lore  in  the  mind  of  his  biographer  is  such  that  he 
ever  and  anon  asserts  it,  in  varied  phrase  without  illustration.  Our 
lamented  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards  visited  him  in  1845,  and  makes  the  following 
note  of  it:  **  In  company  with  Mr.  Dunlap,  I  took  tea  and  spent  four  or 
five  hours  at  Sir  William  Hamilton's,  in  astonishment  all  the  while  at  the 
vastness  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge."  That  knowledge  must  have 
been  vast  indeed  which  produced  **  astonishment "  in  one  who  has  been 
well  called  **  a  student  by  nature,"  who  was  himself  acquainted  with  ten  or 
more  difierent  languages,  who  wrote  or  edited  forty-three  volumes,  and 
who,  besides  holding  conversations  at  his  &mily  meals  in  German,  French 
and  Latin,  "always  seemed  to  have  the  latest  news  from  the  British 
Parliament  and  the  German  Diet,  from  our  National  Congress  and  State 
Legislature,  and  the  metropolis  of  his  native  commonwealth."  But  if  Prof.. 
Edwards  had  written  this  Memoir,  it  would  have  contained  more  proofe 
of  the  learned  investigations  of  its  subject,  and  fewer  of  the  writer's 
repeated  Judgments  of  them. 

Sir  Willlam  Hamilton  was  born  Nov.  8, 1788,  and  died  May  6, 1856^ 
at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  It  is  a  very  good  account  of  his  life  which  is 
phrased  thus  in  the  legend  on  his  tombstone  in  St  John's  Chapel,  Edin- 
burgh :  '*  His  aim  was,  by  a  pure  philosophy,  to  teach  that  now  we  see 
through  a  glass  darkly,  now  we  know  in  part ;  his  hope  that,  in  the  life  to 
come,  he  should  see  face  to  face,  and  know  even  as  also  he  is  known."  He 
used  to  say :  **  Cousin  thinks  my  system  one  of  skepticism ;  but  it  is  only 
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skeptical  as  discIaimiDg  omniscience.*'  The  eleyation  of  his  aims  is  disclosed 
in  his  well-known  motto :  "  On  earth  there  is  nothing  great  but  man  ;  in 
man  there  is  nothing  great  but  mind/'  He  was  bom  in  a  college  at 
Glasgow,  the  son  of  a  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Botany,  and  a  physician. 
To  this  last  fact,  perhaps,  the  more  famous  son  owed  his  predilection  for 
medicine,  which  he  studied  with  a  yiew  to  the  practice  at  Oxford,  and  one 
winter  at  Edinburgh,  abandoning  it  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  for  law. 
His  law  studies  were  pursued  at  Brompton,  and  at  his  mother^s  country- 
house  in  Lanarkshire.  In  both  cases  privately  we  infer,  though  after  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,^  he  attended  a 
law  class  at  Edinburgh  in  the  University.  His  previous  line  of  study  had 
been  philosophical  and  physiological;  but  he  pursued  the  law  with  the 
same  exhaustive  thoroughness,  as  his  extended  researches  into  his  own 
rights  as  **  Baronet  of  Preston  and  Fingalton  " — a  title  long  vacant  —  and 
into  various  legal  questions  connected  with  the  church,  folly  showed. 
"  Certain  papers  of  his  on  fishery  cases  were  regarded  as  remarkable." 
"  He  acquired  a  very  thorough  acquamtance  with  civil  law.  His  opinion 
in  antiquarian  and  genealogical  cases  was  highly  thought  of,  and  he  was  well 
versed  on  the  subject  of  teinds"  (tithes  in  Scotland  for  the  support  of  kirk 
incumbents).  He  was  made  Solicitor  of  Teinds  in  1882,  after  he  had  turned 
again  from  law  to  logic  and  metaphysics.  But  the  law  was  always  sub- 
ordinate with  him  to  learning.  "  His  name  came  to  be  associated  more 
with  researches  in  the  Advocates'  Library  than  with  practice  in  the  courts.*' 
'*  The  study  of  the  technicalities  and  minutise  necessary  to  direct  and  suc- 
cessful practice  was  distasteful  to  him." 

Sixteen  years  intervened  between  his  unsuccessful  candidacy  for  the 
Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy,  as  successor  to  Dugald  Stewart,  and 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown  (1820)  and  the  opening  of  his  real  career  as  Professor 
of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  (1836).  Meanwhile  he  delivered  his  courses  of 
lectures  on  history,  of  which  an  honorable  account  is  given,  and  of  which 
Pro£  Wilson  said:  **The  most  distinguished  students  of  the  University 
spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  sagacity,  learning,  eloquence  and  philosophi- 
cal spirit  of  those  lectures."  That  such  a  man  as  Wilson  could  be  preferred 
for  Dugald  Stewart's  chair  shows  how  low  was  then  the  Scottish  estimate 
of  real  learning  and  philosophical  geniu&  It  was  his  first  paper  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  October,  1829,  on  the  "^  PkOoBophy  of  the  Uneondiii**ned, 
in  rtferenee  to  CouHn's  Doctrine  of  the  Inftnito-AbsoltUe,''  and  the  splendid 
series  of  profound  discussions  which  followed  it, — some  of  them  hardly 
intelligible  to,  not  at  all  appreciated  by  the  readers  of  the  Review, — which 
decided  his  career  and  his  fame. 

The  letters  of  M.  Cousin  given  in  this  volume,  the  reminiscences  of  Dr. 
John  Cairns,  of  Berwick,  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Prof.  T. 
8.  Baynes,  DeQuincey,  Qeorge  Moir,  Dr.  Yon  Scheel,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray, 
Archdeacon  Sinclair,  Mr.  Macvey  Napier,  Prof  Noah  Porter,  with  the  tes- 
timony of  Deans  Stanley  and  Johnson,  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  and  the  mem- 
oranda of  Lady  Hamilton  and  his  daughter,  impress  one  with  the  multi£i- 
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riousness  and  immensity  of  his  learning.*  Cousin  said  of  him  in  one  of  his 
letters :  "  Sir  William  Hamilton  knows  all  systems  (of  philosophy),  ancient 
and  modern,  and  he  examines  them  by  the  criticism  of  the  Scottish  intellect. 
His  independence  is  equal  to  his  knowledge.  He  Is,  above  all,  eminent  in 
logic."  He  spoke  of  him  as  the  "  sole  representative  in  Europe  "  of  Scotch 
metaphysics  and  erudition.  Dr.  Von  Scheel  said  of  him:  **  His  reading  is 
Immense,  for  he  has  considered  no  branch  of  science  foreign  to  his  pursuits, 
and  his  memory  is  admirable.  He  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  first  classical 
scholars  living  in  Great  Britain,  and  one  of  the  few  who,  in  Germany, 
would  be  considered  as  eminent  ones.  He  is  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
all  that  is  l)est  and  most  solid  in  our  (German)  literature,  and  in  particular 
with  our  most  eminent  philosophers.  He  perhaps  is  the  only  Briton  who 
can  claim  any  acquaintance  with  them  all.'*  Examples  of  his  out  of-the- 
way  learning  in  German  bibliography,  in  modern  Latin  poetry,  in  ecclesi- 
astical history,  in  the  text  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  Councils,  in  Greek  and 
Latin  grammar,  in  political  science,  in  mediaeval  literature,  in  physical 
science,  in  the  his  ory  of  psychology,  and  logic,  and  university  education, 
in  biography,  and  Ana,  in  lexicography,  abounded  in  his  wiitings,  his  con- 
versation, and  his*  common- place  books.  From  the  great  libraries  he  took 
books  which  no  one  else  read,  undisturbed  since  his  death.  Forgotten 
scholars,  schoolmen,  controversialists,  seemed  to  attract  him  with  a  peculiar 
literary  affection.  His  article  on  the  "  Epistolse  Obscurorum  Virorum,**  is 
an  illustration.  Besides  his  lives  and  edited  works  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  he 
made  diversified  and  voluminous  preparations  for  a  biography  of  Luther, 
with  critical,  theological,  historical  and  controversial  accompaniments, 
immense  in  plan,  judging  from  the  titles  preserved  in  *'  thirty  separate 
parcels  of  papera"  He  was  a  learned  theologian,  and  used  to  say  in  jest 
that  he  **  was  perhaps  the  only  layman  in  Europe  that  could  pretend  to  the 
title  of  Reverend,"  the  ancient  University  of  Lcjden  having  offered  and 
oonferred  upon  him  the  honor  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

One  of  the  refreshing  things  about  this  Memoir  is  the  glimpses 
it  gives  us  of  the  elasticity  and  mirthfulness  of  his  temperament.  His 
robust,  irrepressible,  boyish  sportiveness  lasted  him  through  lire,  as  it  is  well 
for  such  a  quality  in  a  great  thinker,  worker  and  teacher  to  do  I  He  had 
healthy  animal  spirits,  and  a  rational,  even  philosophical  love  of  ftin.  To 
one  who  attended  Latin  and  Greek  classes  in  a  Scotch  University,  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  that  was  a  valuable  idlosyncracy.  A  "  cheerfully-serious 
human  fiice,"  Mr.  Carlyle  says  he  had,  a  deep-set  voice,  a  commanding 
intellectual  dignity,  a  wondrous  insight  into  subtle  and  unworldly  specula- 
tions struck  every  pupil  and  friend;  great  gentleness,  simplicity,  and  unaf- 
fected directness  of  manner;  yet  keen  in  his  relish  of  a  practical  or  verbal 

•  Oae  brief  note  of  M.  Cousin  is  deserving  quotation  in  full : 

«« 7  D^ccmbre,  1847. 

"  Nous  lommes  id  dans  Is  plus  vive  admiration  de  votre  Edition  de  Reid.  Exactitude, 
saeacit^,  profondeur,  tout  y  est.  Aussi  nous  soupirons  aprds  la  fin  de  ce  gprand  travail  qui 
m^terait  vos  pr6£6rences.  Le  monument  qui  vous  Aleves  It  Reid  porters  It  jamais  votre 
nom.  Te  connais  voire  predilection  pour  la  logique.  Mais  psssez-moi  la  mienue  pour  la 
psychoiogie.'' 
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Joke,  or  a  comic  incident,  fond  of  repeating  bits  of  bathos,  subject  to  uncon- 
trollable laughter,  even  in  his  lecture-room,  and  prone  to  garnish  with  swift 
drawings  of  grotesque  faces,  which  he  intensely  enjoyed,  the  M8S.  of  his 
profoundest  and  most  abstract  writings.  The  **  Causes  C^ldbres,*'  f^iry 
talcs,  and  stories  of  the  Radcliffe  type,  were  favorite  reading  for  recreation. 

Of  children  and  of  domestic  animals  he  was  singularly  fond.  The  people 
learned  to  Qujoy  and  love  the  great  scholar  and  metaphysician  when  they 
knew  him.  His  conjugal  and  domestic  life  had  a  beauty  and  sweetness  which 
the  reserve  of  a  formal  and  stately  Memoir  can  by  no  means  conceal  His  let- 
ters to  his  son  are  charmingly  heartfelt  writing.  He  seldom  spoke  of  him 
when  absent  without  tears.  "  He  might  be  to  others,"  wrote  his  devoted 
daughter,  '*a  great  and  learned  man — ^to  us  he  was  but  our  dear,  affectionate 
father,  whose  position  and  fame  in  the  world  we  only  understood  so  far  as  to 
make  us  proud  of  him,  and  value  the  more  his  kindness  to  us.  There  was  in 
him  a  tenderness  which  enhanced  his  even  slight  words  and  acts  of  affection." 
After  reading  this,  one  looks  back  to  the  exquisitely  cut  and  noble  counte- 
nance facing  the  title-page,  with  a  warm  and  softened  feeling,  with  a  gentle 
and  moving  reverence,  which  a  life  so  high  and  superb  in  the  domain  of 
thought  is  commonly  supposed  to  check. 

And  we  can  not  forbear  to  quote  here  what  is  said  of  the  beautiful 
character,  God  mated  to  his,  in  his  home.  She  was  his  mother's  niece, 
Miss  Janet  Marshall,  and  lived  in  her  family  a  number  of  years  while  he 
was  almost  a  "  briefless  barrister,"  and  an  uncompensated  professor  of  his- 
tory, before  marriage  seems  to  have  occurred  to  either  party.  His  mother, 
a  stately,  strong-charactered,  somewhat  severe,  but  loving  Scotch  gentle- 
woman, died  in  1829,  in  his  41st  year,  and  two  years  afterward  her  place 
was  filled  by  Lady  Hamilton.  **  Filled,"  indeed  I  for  besides  all  that  her 
counsels,  womanly  tact  and  practical  home  management  C*  for  the  details  of 
which  he  lacked  patience  and  capacity  ")  did  for  him,  she  had  extraordinary 
power  for  keeping  him  up  to  what  he  had  to  do,  and  a  practical  force  and 
impulse,  along  with  great  endurance  of  labor,  which  made  her  invaluable. 
From  the  first  she  copied  every  writing  of  importance,  '*  in  the  true  spirit 
of  love  and  devotion,"  his  constant  amanuensis,  and  "  the  number  of  pages 
in  her  hand-writing— filled  with  abstruse  metaphysical  matter,  original  and 
quoted,  and  bristling  with  prepositional  and  syllogistic  formulse— that  are 
still  preserved,  is  perfectly  marvelous."  In  1844  he  was  suddenly  pros- 
trated by  paralysis,  and  yet  still  continued  to  work  on  with  no  abatement 
of  intellectual  power,  though  the  athletic  physical  frame  had  become  a 
wreck ;  dictating  to  others,  or  writing  with  his  left  hand,  sending  his  chil- 
dren for  needed  books,  depending  upon  them  often  to  read  to  him,  and 
assisted  in  his  daily  ascent  of  the  steps  to  his  class-room.  He  rode  in  the 
country  in  a  little  wheel  chair  drawn  by  his  sons.  For  twelve  years,  all 
years  of  decline,  his  cheerful  and  resolute  wife  alleviated  his  sufferings  and 
supported  his  helplessness.  **  She  became  well  nigh  all  to  him ;"  she  gave 
him  **  the  most  devoted  love  and  care  which  it^was  in  the  nature  of  a  woman 
and  a  wife  to  bestow."    '*  She  made  it  the  business  of  her  life  to  wait  upon 
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him  and  tend  him,  and  by  every  means  in  her  power  to  promote  his  com- 
fort and  ease.  Except  to  consult  and  acquaint  him  with  everything  that 
went  on,  she  never  let  him  be  troubled  with  matters  that  her  sound  sense 
and  general  faculty  for  business  enabled  her  to  manage  instead  of  him.  She 
was  so  cheerful  and  buoyant  of  spirit  that  her  presence  was  a  brightening, 
quickening  influence.  When  he  was  depressed  or  put  out  and  annoyed, 
she  often  did  him  good  with  a  little  playfulness.  She  understood  his  ner- 
vous irritabUity,  and  never  minded  it.  More  and  more,  as  years  went  on, 
and  his  strength  declined,  and  illness  again  attacked  him,  did  he  lean  upon 
her  and  seek  to  have  her  constantly  beside  him,  and  with  ever  increasing 
care  and  assiduity  did  she  to  the  last  moment  fhlfill  her  lifers  labor  of  love, — 
to  smooth^and  cheer  and  remove  all  outward  hindrances  from  the  path  of 
her  husband ;  feeling,  when  she  could  no  longer  do  this,  that  her  occupation 
was  gone.  She  had  the  only  reward  for  which  she  cared,  in  the  one  life 
which  she  and  her  husband  in  their  several  spheres  lived,  in  the  perfect 
confidence  which  he  reposed  in  her,  in  the  depth  of  his  affection  and  appre- 
ciation. Those  who  knew  them  both  will  not  be  slow  to  believe  that  with- 
out her  he  would  never  have  done  what  he  did,"  All  true  men  will  elevate 
Lady  Hamilton  to  a  niche  of  honor  beside  the  wives  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, and  his  own  formidable,  though  less  learned  and  profound  antagonist, 
Stuart  Mill. 

In  a  notice  like  this  of  a  great  life,  we  can  not  go  into  questions  of 
opinion,  or  even  give  the  restricted  attention  allowed  them  by  his  biog- 
rapher.* Touching  his  religious  beliefs  and  relations,  however,  we  must 
add  a  word.  His  pupil,  Dr.  Cairns,  in  a  letter  to  him  eight  years  before 
his  death. — a  letter  which  is  a  model  of  delicate  respect  and  Christian  solici- 
tude—expressed the  fervent  wish  **  that  his  honored  master  were  one  with 
himself  in  the  exercise  of  the  convictions  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  cc>m- 
forts  of  living  Christianity."  Sir  William,  in  reply,  simply  expressed  the 
wish  for  **  the  promised  aid  of  God."  Prof.  Veitch  tells  us  no  more  than 
this,  that  toward  the  close  of  life,  '*an  increasing  feeling  of  that  mysterious 
side  of  things,***  which  his  philosophy  characteristically  recognized,  and  a 
greater  sense  of  **  the  suggestions  of  our  natural  faith  regarding  what  is 
beyond  all  that  we  definitely  know."  The  simplicity  and  unselfishness  of 
his  devotion  to  truth,  are  unquestionable;  his  noble  elevation  above  all 
sordid  motiv^es  and  self-seeking  is  clear ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  objections 
made  in  his  early  life  to  his  elevation  to  a  professorship  on  the  score  of  a 
skeptical  tendency  were  untenable  at  any  time.  And  it  is  equally  certain 
that  there  is  no  reason  in  his  views  of  the  conflict  between  Protestantism 
and  Romanism,  or  of  ecclesiastical  and  controversial  questions  in  Scotland, 
or  of  theological  points  at  large,  why  the  wish  which  every  Christian  phil- 
osopher must  share  with  Dr.  Cairns  might  not  be  satisfied.    It  would  be 

*  The  Memoir  is  special  hr  rich  in  intellectual  and  professorial  processes.  No  chapter  of 
recent  literary  history  is  of  greater  interest  than  the  concluding^  chapter :  "  Reading,  Com- 
mon-Place Book,  and  Library.^  The  book  contains  much  also  that  is  more  than  the  story 
of  a  life;  it  abounds  in  matter  appertaining  to  a  celebrated  authorship.  Will  not  soma 
American  publisher  re-issue  it? 
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much — ^how  mnch  \ — to  find  that  magnificent  mind  bowing  in  fervent  fealty 
to  God  the  Father,  melting  in  devout  and  trustful  Jove  to  Christ  the  Son, 
and  honoring  joyfully  the  bright  and  solemn  guidance  of  the  Holy  Qhost. 
It  would  be  beautiful  to  recognize  him  among  the  great  pronounc^  Chris- 
tians of  history.  One  is  sorrowful  for  the  lack  of  evidence  in  this  ample 
and  otherwise  noble  biography.  In  two  letters  to  his  son  are  the  following 
expressions :  **  Be  certain  that  an  anxiety  on  your  part  to  perform  all  the 
duties  which  Providence  may  make  incumbent  on  you,  is  the  way  to  gain 
the  favor  of  God  and  man."  "  I  trust  He  will  take  you  Into  His  holy  keep- 
ing, and  that  you  may  always  fulfill  all  the  duties  which  are  now  iDCumi- 
bent  on  you  to  perform.  His  blessing,  you  may  be  sure,  will  accompany 
you  in  this,  and  I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  chief  duty  which  a  man 
has  upon  earth  is  his  duty  to  Gk)d."  Our  reverence  for  the  man,  our  long- 
ing to  see  the  highest  powers  and  results  of  pure  thought  wedded  to  what 
is  richer  and  nobler  and  more  precious  than  itself,  makes  us  feel  the  disap- 
pointment of  discovering  but  little  more  than  this.  Two  disclosures  of 
religious  feeling,  however,  remain.  To  the  same  son  Lady  Hamilton  wrpte 
two  or  three  weeks  before  his  &ther*s  death :  "  We  have  been  reading  a 
deeply  interesting  memoir  of  an  officer  who  was  killed  last  spring  in  the 
Crimea,  as  truly  pious  as  he  was  brave,  and  the  latter  years  of  whose  life 
were  spent  in  the  most  zealous  efforts  to  do  good  to  all  who  came  within 
his  influence  [Capiain  Hedley  Vicars].  ♦  *  Your  papa  has  been  much 
interested  in  it,  and  as  we  read  it  to  him  many  times  the  tears  were  running 
down  his  cheeka"  His  biographer,  who  is  very  reticent  touching  any 
religious  experience,  closes  his  account  of  his  end  with  this  sentence :  '*  In 
the  one  hour  of  consciousness  that  preceded  the  close,  he  found  expression 
for  his  feelings  in  these  words :  '  Thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they  comfort  me.*  ** 
With  more  meaning,  it  may  be,  than  one  of  the  greatest  of  Americans  in 
like  circumstances  of  solemnity  and  moment  could  have  given  them,  these 
ancient  words  of  supporting  &ith  were  used  by  this  wondrous  Scotch 
thinker  and  teacher,  living  a  life  so  lofty  and  pure,  so  removed  from  com- 
mon errors,  and  so  profoundly  related  to  the  future  of  truth. 

St.  Paul's  Epistlb  to  the  Galatiaws.  A  Revised  Text,  with  Intro- 
duction, Notes  and  Dissertations.  By  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  D.D.,  Hulsean 
Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  Andover :  W.  P. 
Draper.    1870. 

Mr.  Draper  has  done  a  good  service  in  giving  this  valuable  commentary 
to  American  scholars  at  about  half  the  cost  of  the  English  edition.  This 
work  aims  to  be,  and  in  some  respects  is,  more  complete  than  any  other 
treatise  upon  the  Epistle  in  the  English  language.  Great  labor  and  learning 
are  expended  upon  collateral  discussiona  Indeed,  the  commentary  on  the 
text  forms  the  smaller  part  of  the  volume,  invested  as  it  is  with  elaborate 
dissertations  and  detached  notes,  before  and  after  and  between.  The  author 
discusses  the  Galatian  people  in  their  history,  geography  and  character ;  the 
churches  of  Galatia,  including  the  Apostle's  relations  to  them  ;  the  date  of 
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the  Epistle,  which  he  assigns  to  the  winter  oi:  spring  of  A.  D.  57-8,  and  to 
Achaia  or  Macedonia ;  its  character  and  contents  carefully  analyzed ;  and  its 
gennineness,  which  being  unquestioned  even  by  theTdbingen  school,  needs 
little  defense.  In  the  detached  notes  he  considers  St.  Paul's  sojourn  in 
Arabia,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula ;  his  first 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  showing  the  harmony  of  Luke  and  Paul ;  the  name  and 
office  of  an  Apostle,  not  altogether  encouraging  to  a  strictly  apostolic  suc- 
cession ;  the  later  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem ;  the  patristic  accounts  of  the 
contention  at  Antioch;  the  interpretation  of  Deut.  xxi,  28;  the  words 
denoting  faith  (he  understands  9r^<rre?  to  denote  first  and  chiefly  the  subjective 
trust,  sometimes,  at  least,  the  object  of  faith,  f.  6.,  the  €k)spel,  and  even  the 
embodiment  of  faith,  the  church) ;  the  faith  of  Abraham  (embracing  a 
comparison  of  Paul  and  James) ;  the  inflrmity  in  the  flesh— some  bodily 
ailment  connected  with  pain,  humiliating,  recognizable,  attended  with  per- 
manent efiects,  recurring— which  is  compared  with  the  disease  of  King 
Alfred,  while  any  reference  to  the  sight  is  very  positively  and  wisely  rejected ; 
the  variuos  readings,  and  the  meaning  of  Hagar,  iv,  35 ;  Philo*s  allegory  of 
Hagar  and  Sarah.  A  list  of  patristic  commentaries  is  followed  by  several 
dissertations :  "  Were  the  Galatians  Celts  or  Teutons  ?  "  Answer,  Teutons. 
^  The  brethren  of  the  Lord,''  whom  the  writer  regards  as  sons  of  Joseph 
by  a  former  wife — in  our  opinion  against  the  clear  aspect  of  the  Scriptures* 
and  without  valid  evidence.  "St  Paul  and  the  three;"  a  long  and  able 
discussion  in  reftitation  of  the  theories  of  the  Tubingen  schooL 

These  topics  indicate  the  breadth  of  discussion  to  be  found  in  ^his  mono- 
gram.   They  are  handled  in  general  with  learning  and  robust  reasoning. 

The  commentary  proper  has  some  excellent  qualities.  1.  It  is  compact  and 
direct.  A  good  specimen  is  seen  in  his  method  with  that  famous  passage, 
oh.  iii,  20.  Instead  of  discussing  any  of  the  immense  numl)er  of  unsatisfac- 
tory interpretations,  he  simply  proceeds  thus :  "  *  JVotc,  a  mfdioAor  Unoiqf 
•n«.*  The  very  idea  of  mediation  supposes  two  persons,  at  least,  between 
whom  the  mediation  is  carried  on.  The  law,  then,  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
compact  between  two  parties,  God  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Jewish  people 
on  the  other.  It  is  only  valid  so  long  as  both  parties  fulfil  the  terms  of  the 
compact.  It  is  therefore  contingent,  and  not  absolute.  ^BvX  Ood  (the 
giver  of  the  promise)  is  ane.^  Unlike  the  law,  the  promise  is  absolute  and 
unconditional.  It  depends  on  the  sole  decree  of  God.  There  are  not  two 
contracting  parties.  There  is  nothing  like  the  nature  o(  &  siiptUation,  The 
giver  is  everything,  the  recipient  nothing.  Thus  the  primary  sense  of 
*one*  here  is  numerical.  The  ftirther  idea  of  unchangeableness  may 
perhaps  be  suggested,  but  if  so,  it  is  rather  accidental  than  inherent."  A 
sound  interpretation  well  put  It  is  one  of  the  best  specimens.  (2 )  The 
commentary  is  learned  without  display.  It  bears  marks  throughout  of  wide 
and  scholarly  research  held  in  strict  subordination  to  the  purpose  of  expo- 
sition. All  theories  except  those  which  d^§erw  a  consideration  are  left  out 
of  the  account  Perhaps  the  collateral  dissertations  might  have  been  simi- 
larly compressed.    8.  It  is  independent     Few  commentaries  bear  more 
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dearly  the  tokens  of  freedom  from  constraint  The  author  apparently  does 
not  swerve  from  his  coarse  either  to  agree  with  or  differ  from  any  other 
writer.  He  decides  for  himself  upon  the  text,  after  a  revision  by  Westcott 
for  his  use.  We  fully  sympathize  with  his  remark  concerning  Tischendorf : 
'*  Of  the  services  of  Tischendorf;  in  collecting  and  publishing  materials,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly ;  but  his  actual  text  is  the  least  important 
and  least  satisfactory  part  of  his  work."  This,  we  think,  is  as  true  of  his 
eighth  as  of  his  seventh  edition,  concerning  which  it  was  uttered.  In  expo- 
sition the  author  often  differs  from  Ellioott  and  Alford,  his  recent  English 
predecessors,  and  frequently  to  improve  upon  them.  4.  And  this  leads  us 
to  say  that  it  is  largely  marked  by  a  manly  insiglit  He  reaches  his  results 
less  by  that  process  of  exclusion  which  so  characterizes  EUicott,  and. more 
by  a  direct  apprehension ;  and  he  often  holds  them,  perhaps,  with  more  of 
an  instinctive  certainty  than  Alford.  Thus  he  clearly  recognizes,  what  the 
New  Testament  commentators  are  apt  to  overlook,  that  the  Old  Testament 
assigns  430  years  to  the  abode  in  Egypt,  In  ch.  ii,  11,  he  dispatches 
Kartyvwciiivo^  thus:  "Not  *  reprehensible,'  but  'condemned.*  His  con- 
duct carried  its  own  condemnation  with  it,  as  St.  Paul  shows,  v.  15  seq. 
Compare  Rom.  xiv,  23,  John  iii,  18.  The  condemnation  spoken  of  is  not 
the  verdict  of  the  bystanders,  but  the  verdict  of  the  act  itselt"  On 
miXixoiq  Ypdixixaaiv  (yi,  11),  he  says:  "The  boldness  of  the  handwriting 
answers  to  the  force  of  the  Apostle's  convictions."  5.  It  is  spiritual  and 
evangelical.  The  author  treats  the  arguments  concerning  "seed"  and 
"  seeds  "  with  appreciative  reverence,  and  fully  recognizes  the  symbolical 
relations  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old ;  and  other  things  in  like  manner. 
This  commentary  is  a  very  valuable  aid  to  the  proper  understanding  of 
this  important  Epistle.  But  lest  our  readers  should,  from  our  remarks, 
expect  too  much,  we  will  add  that  the  student  will  miss  some  things.  1.  The 
history  of  the  interpretations.  The  writer  probably  assumes  the  possession 
of  other  works  containing  this  knowledge.  As  matter  of  fi&ct,  a  condensed 
history  of  interpretations,  like  a  history  of  doctrines,  is  often  the  most 
direct  guide  to  the  truth.  De  Wette's  admirable  summary,  "  nicht. .  .nicht 
. .  .aber,"  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  services  ever  rendered  to  interpre- 
tation. 2.  In  many  cases,  sufficient  indication  of  processes.  In  some 
instances  the  practical  worth  of  the  result  would  be  increased  by  a  fuller 
view  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests.  8.  A  further  evolution  of  the 
truths  and  principles  involved  in  the  text  While  we  have  no  right  to 
expect  a  scholarly  exposition  to  enter  upon  the  practical  observations 
which  have  made  Barnes'  Notes  so  popular,  nor  to  load  itself  down  with 
the  mass  of  fragmentary  ethics  and  devout  reflections  which  lies  undigested 
in  the  Lange  series;  yet  it  would  be  wholly  within  its  province,  e.  g.,  to 
avail  itself  of  that  fundamental  passage,  ch.  v,  19,  to  point  out  distinctly 
what  Paul  means  by  "  the  flesh."  Nor  would  it  be  aside  from  the  function 
of  an  interpreter  to  indicate  in  a  phrase  or  a  sentence  in  what  sense 
Paul  means  that  "all  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,"  or  maxim  (v.  14). 
The  student  whose  helps  are  few  will  miss  this  kind  of  assistance,  even  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  rendered  in  Alford. 
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Thb   Student's   Handbook   of   OoMPAHATiyB   Gbahmab.     By  Rer. 

Thomas  Clark,  A.M.    London :  1862.    Pp.  835. 

From  a  rather  carefVil  .examination  this  seems  just  the  book  needed  in 
onr  preparatory  schools  and  colleges,  and  may  be  read  with  profit  by  any 
person  who  wishes  to  have,  at  least,  a  general  idea  of  all  the  great  subjects 
of  thought  at  the  present  day.  There  is  no  lack  of  Comparative  Grammars 
more  extensive  and  learned,  by  Bopp,  Schleicher  and  others,  but  they  are 
mostly  in  German  and  quite  costly.  Besides,  they  go  so  much  into  detail, 
as  to  bewilder  and  dishearten  the  young  student  As  it  seems  to  us,  our 
author  has  hit  the  golden  mean  between  too  much  and  too  little.  He 
begins — as  he  ought — with  a  general  survey  of  the  lodo  European  lan- 
guages. Then  the  alphabets  are  presented;  the  sounds  classified  and 
described.  Next  follows  the  discussion  of  roots  and  stems,  succeeded  by 
the  formation  of  the  cases  of  the  nouns,  the  comparison  of  adjectives, 
numerals,  pronouns,  the  verb  in  all  its  parts,  derivation  and  composition, 
and,  finally,  indeclinable  words.  We  have  not  space  for  a  minute  criticism, 
but  we  will  say  that  the  author  has  made  use  of  the  best  and  latest  investi- 
gations in  Comparative  Grammar,  and  has,  on  the  whole,  succeeded  well  in 
his  task.  We  venture  to  affirm  that  many  a  "  learned "  professor  in  our ' 
colleges  will  find  in  this  little  book  much  that  will  stimulate  him  to  obeer- 
yation  and  thought,  and  will  assist  him  to  revive  the  *'  dead ''  languages  and 
make  the  study  for  his  pupils  no  longer  dry  and  unfruitful,  but  a  source  of 
eyer* increasing  pleasure  and  profit 

There  is  lurking  in  the  minds  of  our  best  educators  and  scholars  a  feeling 
that  classical  study,  as  at  present  conducted,  does  not  yield  the  fruit  that 
ought  fairly  to  be  expected.  Not  to  go  oyer  the  whole  ground,  let  us  see 
how  the  matter  stands.  When  a  boy  is  to  be  fitted  for  college,  he  is  set  at 
once  to  learning  paradigms  in  the  Latin  or  Greek  grammar.  With  slow 
and  painful  effort  he  commits  to  memory  a  long  list  of  terminations — to 
him  so  many  meaningless  letters.  For  aught  he  can  guess,  and  for  aught 
his  teacher  can  tell  him,  any  one  of  them  might,  with  equal  fitness,  be  used 
for  each  and  all  the  rest  If  he  is  a  little  more  curious  than  the  average, 
and  imagines  why,  e.  g.,  m  is  used  to  indicate  the  first  person  of  verbs  rather 
than  8  or  t,  he  is  told  that  "  it  was  a  way  the  ancients  had  "—and  that  is  aU. 
In  college  his  &te  is  hardly  better.  He  goes  through  the  usual  list  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors — in  equoy  per&aps-rfinds  something  to  admire  in  their 
style  and  sentiments,  laughs  at  the  strange  and  meaningless  fables  of  the 
gods,  and  graduates  a  "  liberally  educated  "  young  man,  having  received, 
forsooth,  all  the  intellectual  stimulus  which  classical  study  is  capable  of 
imparting.  Alas  I  not  so.  He  has  learned  nothing  of  the  curious  contri> 
yance  by  which  distinct  words  were  pressed  into  the  service  of  nouns  and 
yerbs  to  express  number  and  person  and  case.  He  has  heard  of  languages 
akin  to,  but  more  ancient  in  form  than  the  Greek,  but  can  not  tell  when  or 
where  they  were  spoken.  His  greatest  feats  in  etymology  are  to  derive 
Latin  words  from  Greek,  and  Greek  words  from— Hebrew !  Comparative 
mythology  has  not  disclosed  to  him  the  meaning  of  ancient  fables,  showing^ 
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ofUn  in  a  most  toaching  manner,  though  under  a  strange  guise,  the  intense 
yearning  of  the  primitive  children  of  men  for  aid  and  comfort  from  the 
Diyine  Father.  This  is  not  a  fkncy  slcetch.  Many  a  man  who  talks  so 
gl'bly  about  the  "  New  Education,"  could  sit  for  the  picture.  Where  is  the 
difficulty  ?  We  answer  in  a  word,  the  ancient  languages  are  not  generally 
taught  seientifleaUy.  The  trouble  is  in  incompetent  instructors  and  unsuit- 
able text  books.  No  one  should  teach  Latin  or  Greek,  who  knows  nothing 
but  Latin  or  Greek.  He  should  be  able  to  give  the  pupil  the  results  of  the 
latest  researches  In  the  Science  of  Language — in  due  order  and  degree,  of 
course— and,  finally,  the  student  should  be  directed  to  good  books  on  Com- 
parative Grammar  and  Mythology. 

Bonos  for  the  New  Life  ;  Designed  for  Public,  Social  and  Private 
Christian  Uses.  Edited  by  Rev.  Darius  E.  Jooea  Chicago  :  Root  <& 
Cady. 

The  Songs  for  the  New  Life,  by  the  Rev.  Darius  E.  Jones,  is  the  result  of 
an  earnest  attempt  to  make  a  hymn  and  tune  book  worthy  of  a  high  and 
permanent  place  in  our  religious  economy.  Its  title  happily  expresses  its 
design.  Mr.  Jones  brought  to  the  task  a  warm  Christian  heart,  a  mature 
judgment,  and  no  little  experience  in  this  line  of  effort.  His  '*  Temple 
Melodies,"  published  many  years  ago,  was  not  only  one  of  the  earliest 
hymn  and  tune  books,  but  was  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  We 
judge,  however,  that  the  work  before  us  has  been  much  more  carefully  and 
elaborately  prepared.  In  the  difficult  matter  of  selecting  the  hymns  to  be 
included  in  it,  the  expedient  of  obtaining  the  separate  opinions  of  a  large 
number  of  eminent  Christian  pastors  was  a  happy  thought  With  this 
aid,  and  his  own  discriminating  taste,  he  has  certainly  given  us  a  book 
which,  fi)r  one  so  moderate  in  size,  contains  an  extraordinary  proportion  of 
the  very  choicest  hymns. 

The  number  of  hymns  in  the  volume  is  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
This  is  a  number  sufficient  to  allow  a  good  variety,  and  to  furnish  an  appro- 
priate hymn  for  all  the  ordinary  occasions  of  public  and  social  worship. 
The  two  extremes  of  making  a  volume  so  small  as  to  be  meagre,  or  so  large 
as  to  be  both  cumbrous  and  expensive,  have  been  avoided  in  this  collection ; 
and  any  congregation  using  it  will,  for  a  moderate  price,  have  nearly  all 
the'  hymns  they  would  be  likely  on  any  occasion  to  require.  It  will  be 
found,  too,  that  the  book  is  rich  in  those  hymns  that  will  be  most  likely  to 
be  chosen  in  the  seasons  when  faith  and  love  are  most  enkindled  and  the 
Christian  heart  desires  to  express  itself  in  glowing  words,  or  when  the  times 
of  refreshing  come  f^om  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  There  are  not  a  few 
h3rmns  which,  in  conception  and  lyrical  structure,  are  excellently  fitted  for 
use  when  audiences  are  largely  composed  of  awakened  and  inquiring,  or 
newly-converted  persons.  It  is  a  book  to  be  enjoyed,  in  other  words,  in  a 
warm  Christian  atmosphere. 

Not  having  had  opportunities  of  hearing,  to  any  great  extent,  as  here 
arranged,  the  music  to  which  the  hymns  included  in  this  volume  are 
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adapted,  we  can  not  speak  so  confidently  in  relation  to  this.  We  have, 
however,  been  struck  in  looking  over  the  book  with  the  large  number  and 
variety  of  tnnes  which  have  become  univcrsaMy  popular,  and  which  bear 
the  names  of  the  best  composers.  Mr.  Jones*  acknowledged  correctness  of 
musical  taste,  and  the  reputation  which  many  of  his  own  compositions  have 
acquired,  may,  we  suppose,  be  safely  taken  as  a  guaranty  of  the  general 
excellence  of  this  part  of  the  work.  In  the  matter  of  marrying  hymns  to 
tunes,  we  incline  to  think  that  he  has  peculiar  taste  and  skill.  He  enters 
himself  so  fully  into  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  hymns  that  he  can  hardly 
&il  to  judge  correctly  as  to  the  style  of  musical  utterance  they  require. 

On  the  whole,  we  regard  this  book  as  one  of  the  best  offered  to  the 
churches.  There  is,  of  course,  no  such  thing  attained,  as  yet,  as  a  perfect 
hymn  and  tune  book.  But  such  a  manual  as  this  must  satisfy  a  reasonable 
expectation,  and  must  help  to  elevate  the  popular  taste  wherever  it  may  be 
used.  We  hope  that  the  author  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  worship  of  very  many  churches  and  religious  assemblies  has  been  made 
richer  and  more  satisfactory  as  the  result  of  his  carefiil  labors,  and  that 
many  have  found,  in  the  private  use  of  his  book,  the  new  life  quickened  and 
Invigorated  by  its  songs. 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects.    By  James  Anthony  Proude,  M.A, 
New  York:  Scribner  &  Co.    Pp.  534. 

How  this  shrewd  book  has  been  overlooked  so  long  among  others  on  our 
"Table"  passes  comprehension.  The  last  of  the  British  historians  here 
shows  how  simply,  tersely,  plainly,  and  incisively  a  highly  cultivated  man 
can  write.  The  articles  that  touch  on  religious  subjects  are  the  least  satis- 
foctory,  disclosing  a  mind  unsatisfied  itself  on  some  of  the  deepest  vital 
questions.  A  certain  bitterness  against  evangelical  religion,  orthodoxy, 
Calvinism,  betrays  itself  here  and  there.  The  ethical  portions  are  pure  and 
admirable,  and  whenever  Mr.  Froude  touches  on  utilitarianism  his  views 
are  high  and  noble.  His  hammer  falls  heavily  and  often  on  that  subtle  and 
pestilent  moral  heresy.  He  has  a  sharp  and  searching  perception  that 
Christianity  appeals  to  something  better  in  man  than  desire  of  happiness; 
and  yet  he  is  manifestly  unable  to  see  the  peculiar  and  consistent  use  U 
makes  of  "  rewards  and  punishments,"  against  which  he  cherishes  a  blind 
dislike.  Very  similar  is  his  lack  of  appreciation  of  theologians— his  one- 
sided and  sweeping  censures  of  that  whole  class  of  scholars  discloses  a  sin- 
gular lack  of  culture.  There  is  an  occasional  slip  in  the  logical  connection 
of  thought  which  betrays  the  odivm  thsologicum  as  plainly  as  does  his  nick- 
naming ancient  errors  *'  Calvinism."  For  example,  the  statements  of  gen- 
eral human  sinfulness  in  the  book  of  Job  are  somewhat  intemperately 
pronounced  a  "  degrading  confession  "  and  "  a  lie,**  because  the  individual 
Job  was  not  guilty  of  the  kind  or  degree  of  iniquity  his  three  friends  sus- 
pected. In  disputing  Mr.  Buckle's  view  of  law  in  human  action,  he  says: 
"  It  is  in  this  marvelous  power  of  men  to  do  wrong  —  wiong  or  right,  as  it 
lies  somehow  with  ourselves  to  choose — that  the  impossibility  stands  of 
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formiDg  scientific  calculations  of  what  men  will  do  before  the  foct  (t.  «.,  the 
impossibility  of  law).  *  *  If  men  were  consistently  selfish  you  might 
analyze  their  motives ;  if  they  were  consistently  noble,"  etc  Plainly,  the 
fovaer  of  doing  wrong  is  here  confounded  with  the/orf  of  doing  wrong ;  the 
povifTy  in  men  who  never  did  wrong,  would  not  interfere  a  whit  with 
*'  scientific  calculations  *'  of  human  action.  The  author,  too,  in  his  passion- 
ate denial  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  depravity  makes  an  amazing  logical 
miss  of  the  fact  which  so  stumbles  him,  that  moral  progress  is  merely  an  indi. 
vidua]  fact,  and  each  man  and  generation  has  to  fight  the  battle  with 
selfishness  over  again.  His  "  Plea  for  the  Free  Discufftion  of  Theological 
Difficulties,"  is  a  plea,  in  fiict,  against  a  church  creed  "by  Law  Estab- 
lished," which,  as  every  body  knows,  is  the  prolific  parent  in  England, 
both  of  **  theological  difficulties"  and  of  the  incessant  "discussion"  of  them. 
The  argument  against  politically-enacted  creeds  is  clear  enough  and  easy 
enough,  but  to  get  rid  of  them  is  by  no  means  to  get  rid  of  theological  diffi- 
culties, nor  are  the  two  things  one,  as  the  writer  seems  to  take  for  granted. 
Kor  should  we  ever  be  quit  of  difficulties  if  Christian  truth  entirely 
changed  from  age  to  age,  as  he  maintains.  This  article,  and  that  on 
"  Criticism  and  the  Gospel  History,"  are  simply  statements  of  his  disbelief 
in  miracles  and  the  supernatural  in  the  Scriptures.  Like  others  of  his  way 
of  thinking,  he  glorifies  doubt —  respecting  the  Bible.  Yet  he  pleads  for  a 
charitable  treatment  of  **  The  Lives  of  the  Saints !"  And  his  canons  of  his- 
torical belief  seem  to  be  such  as  these :  "  Human  testimony  knows  nothing 
of  *  absolute  certainty.* "  "  It  appears  as  if  men  could  not  relate  facts  pre- 
cisely as  they  saw  or  as  they  heard  them."  "  The  address  of  history  Is  leas 
to  the  understanding  than  to  the  higher  emotions."  He  rejects  any  "  Sci- 
ence of  History." 

The  historical  papers  in  this  volume — "Times  of  Erasmus  and  Luther," 
** Influence  of  the  Reformation  upon  Scottish  Character,"  "Dissolution  of 
the  Monasteries,"  "  England^s  Forgotten  Worthies'' — are  fresh,  cri^p,  elastic 
in  style,  and  most  interesting  in  treatment.  "  Spinoza  "  is  a  philosophical 
theme,  and  "  Homer  "  a  poetical  and  critical  one,  handled  with  great  skill. 
"The  Book  of  Job"  opens  the  fundamental  question  of  theoretical  ethics; 
"  The  Philosophy  of  Catholicism  "  briefly  characterizes  the  elements  of 
asceticism ;  and  "  Representative  Men  "  discusses  ideals  of  lite.  The  lighter 
papers  of  the  volume  are  deftly  done,  and  do  not  disprove  its  title  of 
"  Studies  on  Oreat  Subfeeis"    They  are  charmingly  written. 

It  is  a  problem  how  a  man,  unsettled  as  to  fisicts  and  principles  like 
Froude,  could  have  been  impelled  to  work  out  such  a  history  of  England  a 
he  has  written.    The  skill  is  evident,  but  the  purpose  ? 

History  of  the  Qreat  Reformation  in  Europe.  Bv  J.  H.  Merle 
D*Aubign§,  D.D.  Complete  in  one  volume,  with  many  Illustrations  and 
Maps.  Pp.1015.  Philadelphia:  Wm.  Flint  &  Co.  Chicago:  Wm, 
Hannaford  &  Co.    Price  $5.    Sold  by  subscription  only. 

Merle  D'Aubign6*s  History  of  the  Reformation  is  too* well  known  to  need 
any  new  commendations.    It  was  the  labor  of  twenty-flve  years,  and  from 
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the  appearance  of  the  first  yolmne  gained  its  position,  and  almost  made  a 
sensation.  It  is  graphic,  elaborate  and  honest  It  covers  a  period  of  his- 
tory of  the  highest  interest,  religiously  and  politically.  It  is  full  of  incident 
and  instruction.  It  attained  a  wide  popularity  in  the  start,  and  still  holds 
the  field  of  the  Reformation  without  a  rival  in  the  general  &yor.  It  proved 
to  be  somewhat  protracted  and  expensive,  especially  when  to  the  original 
five  volumes  there  were  added  four  volumes  on  the  times  of  Calvin.  This 
last  portion  (the  history  of  Calvin^s  times)  has  been  Judiciously  abridged, 
perhaps  one  half,  the  previous  portion  of  the  work  remaining  intact ;  and 
the  whole  is  now  published  in  one  large  octavo.  Three  small  maps  add  to 
the  intelllgibleness  of  the  history.  The  print  is  clear  and  of  fair  size.  The 
fifty  or  sixty  wood-cuts  may  be  left  out  of  the  account.  As  this  portion  of 
history  is  second  in  interest  and  importaDce  to  no  other  period  since  the 
times  of  the  Apostles,  the  publication  of  this  standard  work  in  economical 
and  respectable  form  is  a  great  convenience  to  ministers  and  laymen  of 
limited  purses  —  of  whom,  we  fear,  there  are  some  still  left 

Zrll's  Popular  Enctclopbdia  ;  a  Universal  Dictionary  of  History, 
Biography,  Geography,  Science,  Art  and  Langutiffe.  Edited  by  L. 
Colaoge,  D.D.  Assisted  by  eminent  Scientific  and  Literary  Gentlemen. 
Brought  down  to  the  Present  Time,  and  Illustrated  with  over  2,000 
Engravings.  2  vols.,  large  royal  4to.  Philadelphia.  1870-1.  Sold  by 
W.  H.  Corwin,  117  S.  Clark  st,  Chicago.  W.  C.  Simmons,  Agent 

'  The  title  of  this  work  sufficiently  sets  forth  its  aim.  It  is  designed  to  be 
a  book  of  reference,  comprehensive,  compact  and  trustworthy.  So  far  as 
we  can  judge,  the  plan  is  well  executed ;  and  the  work  will  meet  the  wants 
of  a  great  many  men,  laymen  and  ministers,  who  can  not  afibrd  the  various 
and  costly  sets  of  which  this  is  an  epitome.  It  has  several  advantages.  1.  It 
brings  down  its  statements  to  the  present  tima  Its  statistics  are  of  1869  and 
1870,  and  all  its  articles  purport  to  have  been  prepared  within  two  years. 
2.  It  gathers  a  great  variety  of  information,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  substi- 
tute for  various  books  of  reference.  Indeed,  it  Ih  so  convenient  to  use  that 
many  who  have  a  very  full  literary  apparatus  will  want  ^this  also.  8.  It 
contains  a  great  amount  of  information.  Its  fine  type  (not  objectionable  in 
a  book  of  reference),  and  its  singular  condensation,  give  it  a  fullness  far 
beyond  what  would  be  anticipated.  A  summary  dispatching  of  some  top* 
ics,  and  judicious  expansion  of  others',  greatly  aids  in  this  respect  Of  very 
many  words  only  the  pronunciation  and  definition  are  given.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  sifted  and  compressed.  4.  It  is  clear  and  definite  io  its  presenta- 
tions. Its  very  condensation  conduces  to  distinctness,  and  its  numerous 
and  neat  illustrations  appeal  abundantly  to  the  eye.  On  opening  at  random 
to  the  words  Mint,  Missouri,  Napoleon  III.,  Naval  Architecture,  Moham- 
med, we  find  all  the  information,  in  very  q)ecific  form,  which  we  should 
want  for  any  ordinary  purpose.  If  we  wished  for  more,  we  should  look  to 
special  treatises.  5.  It  is  comparatively  cheap.  This  last  point  is  a  strong 
point  A  man  of  very  limited  means  gets  a  large  amount  for  his  money. 
On  this  account  it  will  probably  be  purchased  by  numerous  persons,  who» 
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if  they  do  not  find  everything  in  this  one  work,  will  regard  it  as  an  inyal  li- 
able addition  to  a  small  library.  A  man  must  consider  both  what  he  wants 
and  what  he  is  able  to  buy,  and  Judge  for  himself. 

The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Person  op  Christ  ;  freely  translated 
from  I  he  German  ot  W.  F.  Gkss,  with  many  additions.  By  J.  A.  Reubelt, 
D.D.,  Proft^ssor  in  lodiaoa  University,  Bloomington,  lud.  Andover : 
1870.    W.  F.  Draper.    Pp.  456.    12m(). 

We  are  not  sorry  to  see  such  a  book  as  this  thrown  athwart  our  Ameri- 
can modes  of  thinking  on  this  great  subject.  While  holding  the  consub- 
stantialness  and  co-eteroity  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  the  central  and 
govemiug  idea  of  tbe  volume  is  the  eternal  generation  of  the  S<m  by  tbe 
Father.  Tbe  doctrine  is  traced  through  its  relations  and  consequences, 
and  an  elaborate  comparison  of  Scripture  passages  Is  gathered  round  it. 
The  Scripture-citing  character  of  the  discussion  is  quite  noticeable,  and  its 
triougbtfulness  and  suggestiveness  are  quite  stimulating.  However  firmly 
we  may  hold  a  difierent  view,  it  is  well  to  know  what  can  be  said  for  this. 
Those  who  hold  tbe  doctrine  of  eternal  generation  will  here  find  a  valuable 
aid  in  divesting  their  vie«r  of  its  customary  crudeness,  and  Rublimnting,  as 
far  as  may  be,  the  inherent  contradiction  that  lies  in  the  two  words.  We 
are  content  with  that  view  of  the  phrase,  "  only-begotten  Son,*'  which 
regards  it  as  setting  forth  by  a  human  relationship  (as  usual,)  everywhere 
significant,  but  especially  so  to  a  Jew,  the  unity  of  nature,  possession,  pur- 
pose, interest,  and  sympathy  which  characterize  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
The  volume  lacks  the  English  sharpness  of  statement,  and  is  marked  by  an 
odd  notion  of  literary  pr^pricjlorship,  whereby  tbe  translator  sometimes 
modifies  the  text  to  express  his  own  views,  when  they  differ  from  the 
author's. 

The  Theology  op  Christ,  from  his  own  words.  By  Joseph  P.  Thomp- 
son. New  York.  1871.  C.  Scribner  «&  Go.  Chicago :  W.  G.  Holmes. 
Pp.  295.    12mo. 

Tears  ago — perhaps  half  a  century  —  Dr.  Emmons  delivered  a  yeiy  tell- 
ing discourse  on  **  Christ  a  Sentimental  Preacher,"  that  is,  a  preacher  of 
great  sentiments  or  doctrines.  He  showed  that  all  the  chief  doctrines 
which  were  expanded  in  tbe  Epistles  were  definitely  propounded  by  the 
Saviour  himself.  It  is  tbe  same  idea  which  Dr.  Thompson  has  far  more  fully 
developed  in  this  work.  He  makes  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  folly 
which  would  have  "preaching  Christ"  exclude  tbe  presentation  of  Chris- 
tian truth  or  theology,  and  an  efifectiye  exhibition  of  tbe  great  truths  which 
Christ  uttered  in  person.  As  an  awakened  moralist  once  said,  **  Deliver 
me  from  tbe  Judgment  of  the  Sermon  on  tbe  Moant,"  so  the  **  liberal  Chris- 
tian "  may  well  pray,  deliver  me  from  tbe  Theology  of  Christ,  as  here  sel 
forth.  Though  **  the  fruit  of  years  of  study,"  tbe  discussion  wisely  avoids 
all  side  issues  and  stereotyped  pbraseologjr,  to  deal  directly  and  freshly  with 
the  great  fects  of  religion  as  they  lie  in  Christ*s  uttertfnoes.  It  effectively 
supplements  the  numerous  lives  of  Christ  now  pouring  from  the  press,  and 
.  occupies  a  place  by  itself. 
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MsMORiBS  OP  Patmos;  or,  Some  of  tbe  Great  Words  and  Vinlong  of  the 
Apocalypse.  By  J.  R.  Macduff;  l^.X^,  Ne*v  York.  1871.  Carter  <& 
Brothers.    Chicago  ;  W.  G.  Holmes.    Pp.  852.    12mo. 

A  series  of  thoughtful  and  devout  meditations  on  portions  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. The  author's  aim  is  not  interpretation  so  much  as  spiritual 
edification.  He  therefore  limits  himself  to  parts  of  the  book,  and  avoids 
annecessary  eutanglement  with  the  various  methods  of  interpretation, 
while  expres<-ing  his  chief  indebtedness  to  Alford.  He  singles  out  from  its 
** passages  of  transcendent  grandeur,  beauty,  and  comfort"  such  as  "  may 
with  special  edification  be  selected  as  themes  for  sacred  meditation.'*  He 
Justly  characterizes  the  Apocalypse  as  one  of  the  most  practical  of  books ; 
and  those  who  are  familiar  with  his  flowing,  glo«%ing  style  will  rightly 
anticipate  a  rich  spiritual  feast. 

The  Laws  op  Pbrmentation,  and  the  Wines  of  the  Ancients.  By  Rer. 
William  Pa»ton,  D.D.  New  York.  1871.  National  Temperance  Society. 
Pp.  129.     12mo. 

Advocating,  as  we  do,  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks  as  a 
beverage,  and  stringent  laws  to  restrain  the  triffic,  we  honor  the  earnest 
purposes  of  the  author  of  this  little  treatise.  His  aim  is  to  show  that  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  Scripture  speaks  approvingly  or  tolerantly  of  wine,  it 
designates  an  unfermented  liquid,  while  invariably  condemuint(  the  use  of 
the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape.  The  author  deserves  commendation, 
because,  though  so  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  he  uses  no  opprobrious 
epithets  or  insinuations  against  those  temperance  men — the  vast  majority — 
who  do  not  accept  his  positions.  If  his  ground  were  tenable,  we  should 
have  a  basis  of  procedure  in  a  great  question  of  public  morals  almost  as  sum- 
mnry  and  as  convenient  as  martial  law.  But  as  we  long  ago  made  up  our 
minds  to  sacrifice  our  convenience  even  as  reformers,  to  the  truth  of  facts, 
we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  rest  our  temperance  principles  on  a  different 
line  of  argument,  to  us  both  evangelical  and  eatisfactory.  Still  we 
think  the  argument  of  this  volume  will  seem  quite  plausible  to  those  who 
have  not  the  means  of  sifting  its  statements,  and  who  know  little  of  the 
objections.  He  mikes  use  mostly  of  material  furnished  by  Dr.  Lees,  rein- 
forced by  Rev.  Dr.  Nott,  Mr.  Delavan,  and  Prof.  Stuart,  with  occasional 
additions  of  his  own.  The  most  noticeable  of  these  additions  is  the  argu- 
ment, which  would  show  that  the  climate  of  Palestine  during  vintage 
mouths  was  so  hot  that  **  the  vinous  fermentation  can  not  proceed,  but  the 
acetous  must  directly  commence."  (Pp.  18-22.)  From  which  it  would 
follow  that  there  could  have  been  no  occasion  in  Palestine  for  the  warnings 
against  wine  and  wine-drinking  which  run  through  the  Bible  I  Bat  as  we 
have  no  space  nor  disposition  fully  to  criticise  or  review,  we  will  not  enter 
on  details. 

We  would  mention,  however,  that  this  class  of  reasoners  are  already 
becoming  left  behind  by  the  progress  of  reform.  A  writer  in  the  **  Con- 
gregationalism* of  February  2, 1870,  seriously  affirms  that  if  Chri^t  were 
now  to  institute  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  Boston  **  he  would 
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use  tea!  '*  The  writer,  however,  wonld  accommodate  those  who  have  a  pre- 
dilection for  the  color  of  wine  with  colored  sweetened  water ;  yet.  be  boldly 
affirms  that  '*if  men  and  ministers  would  but  rise  above  a  prejudice  of 
their  chiMhood,  soon  would  the  communion  table  give  ns  t^e  clear,  spark- 
ling: water,  the  most  comprebensive  and  universal  symbol  in  nature  of 
God's  regenerating  grace." 

Light  at  Etbning  Timb  ;  a  Book  of  Support  and  Comfor*:  for  the  At^ed. 
Edited  by  John  Stanford  Holme,  D  D.  1871.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros.    Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.    8vo. ;  pp.  862. 

A  book  beautifully  printed,  in  large  clear  type,  well  suited  to  eyes  that 
are  growing  dim  through  age.  Its  contents  are  brief  scraps  of  Christian 
prose  and  poetry,  selected  from  more  than  a  hundred  writers  of  ancient  and 
modem  times,  in  England  and  America,  on  account  of  their  adapted ness  to 
minister  coujsel  and  consolation  to  people  in  the  decline  of  life.  The 
eeleciions  are  most'y  of  a  didac^c  style,  chaste  and  elegant.  The  book 
would  have  been  betrer  fitted  for  its  purpose  if  more  of  simple  narrative 
had  been  mingled,  to  teach  and  touch  the  soul  by  example.  The  twilight 
hour,  though  commoaly  of  a  dull  and  sombre  hue,  is  often  tinged  with 
colors  of  brilliant  beiuty  and  glory,  which  make  it  the  most  charming  hour 
of  the  day,  We  miss,  here,  a  due  proportion  of  that  flashing,  changing 
light  on  the  clouds,  which  God  sends  as  a  variety,  at  least,  to  cheer  the 
evening  time  of  life.  Nevertheless,  we  doubt  not  many  an  aged  one  will 
draw  support  and  comfort  from  these  selections.  As  a  gift -book  for  an  aged 
Ariend,  we  know  of  nothing  better. 

Thb  Victory  of  thb  Vanquished  ;  a  Story  of  the  First  Century.  By 
the  Auchor  of  the  **  Chronicles  of  the  Scb6  iberg-Cotta  Family."  New 
York:  Dodd  &  Mead.  Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  1871.  12mo. ; 
pp.  520. 

The  scenes  of  this  story  are  laid  in  Rome  and  Antioch,  during  the  reigns 
of  the  Eooperors  Tiberius,  Caligula  and  Claudius.  The  tyranny  of  Tiberius 
over  his  subjects,  and  the  jealous  watch  he  kept  lest  his  ill-gotten  gains 
should  be  snatched  from  him  —  the  longing  of  the  Romans  for  better  days; 
and  the  firm  belief  of  the  Jews  in  their  long-looked-for  Messiah — while  they 
despised  and  rejected  Him  who  came,  sent  and  attested  of  Gh>d  —  are  well 
sketched.  The  chief  object  of  the  story  is  to  illustrate  the  soothing  and 
sustaining  power  of  the  new  Christian  faith  in  the  case  put,  of  a  poor, 
crippled  Roman  girl,  and  then  of  a  German  captive. 

The  book,  though  by  no  means  equal  in  interest  and  power  to  that  first 
issued  by  the  author,  which  gives  name  to  the  series,  yet  contains  much  that  is 
entertaining  and  instructive,  and  is  well  worth  reading. 

Questions  on  Romans.  By  John  A.  Paine,  M.D.  16mo ;  pp.  237.  New 
York:  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph,  No.  770  Broadway. 

An  obvious  theme  is  deduced  from  each  verse  in  the  Epistle,  the  whole 
amounting  to  four  hundred  and  thirty-two,  and  to  each  theme  a  number  of 
questions  is  added,  and  each  question  is  more  or  less  definitely  answered  by 
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Tef(^eiice  to  a  passage  of  Scripture.  The  book  is  designed  for  Bible  classes 
with  a  competent  leaober  to  explain  the  references,  where  explanation  is 
needed,  and  enlarge  upon  the  questions.  The  themes  state  briefly  the  doc- 
trines and  duties,  and  a  great  variety  of  topics  suggested  by  the  Epistle. 
It  is  an  admirable  form  of  making  Scripture  a  commentary  upon  itself. 
The  author,  a  layman,  shows  a  clear  head  and  patient  thought  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  useftil  book.  This  is  not  the  only  method  of  studying  the 
Romans,  but,  of  its  kind,  a  very  good  one. 

The  Law  of  Love,  and  Love  as  a  Law;  or  Christian  Ethics.  With 
an  Appendix.  By  Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Williams 
College.    Third  edition.    New  York:  Scribner  &  Co.    1871.    Pp.400. 

This  third  edition  of  a  well-known  book  differs  fVom  former  editions,  and 
is  larger  by  fifty -eight  pages,  besides  a  new  preface  of  eight  pages.  Bnth 
the  new  preface,  and  the  additional  matter  which  is  In  the  Appendix,  have 
been  occasioned  by  *'the  discussions  to  which  it  has  given  rise."  The 
Appendix  contains  two  criticisms  by  Dr.  McCosh,  two  replies  by  Dr.  Hop- 
kins, Dr.  McCosh*s  •*  Summation  of  the  Controversy,"  and  Dr.  Hopkins' 
"Conclusion"  —  all  originally  published,  we  believe,  in  the  New  York 
Observer,  The  points  raised  will  be  duly  noticed  at  aoother  time,  in  an 
examination  of  ethical  theories  by  one  of  the  editors  of  this  Review. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  now  changed  from  **  Moral  Science^  Theoretical 
and  Practical,"  to  "  OhriiHan  Ethics''  The  new  title  is  certainly  more 
accurate  than  the  old,  yet  it  is  not  chosen  for  the  same  reason  for  which 
Dr.  Wardlaw  once  selected  It,  viz :  because  the  author's  work  is  simply  to 
expound  in  detail  the  morality  required  by  Christianity  ;  but  because  its 
generic  principle,  love,  is  claimed  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  Christianity. 
•*  Not  that  philosophy  is  to  be  received  on  the  basis  of  revelation,"  says 
Dr.  Hopkins,  in  his  new  preface.  "  To  be  a  philosophy,  it  must  be  received 
on  the  basis  of  reason.  But  if  a  revelation  really  fh)m  God  teach,  or  imply^ 
a  philosophy,  it  must  coincide  with  that  taught  by  reason,  and  ought  to  be 
seen  thus  to  coincide."  This  was  the  aim,  however,  of  Dr.  Hopkins* 
"Lectures  on  Moral  Science."  The  present  work  is  denominated  "  Christ- 
ian," as  that  was  not,  because,  being  largely  one  of  practical  details,  the 
coincidenod  is  intended  to  be  constantly  exhibited  and  in  particulars.  This 
volume  takes  as  its  starting-point  the  conclusion  reached  in  the  other. 

There  are  many  things  in  Dr.  Hopkins*  new  pre&ce  which  provoke 
remark,  e.  g.,,  "  The  idea  of  right  I  accept  —  I  believe  in  it  is  as  obligatory 
from  its  relation  to  good.**  Does  he  mean  that  the  idea  is  obligatory  from 
such  a  relation  ?  The  grammatical  construction  would  favor  this  meanings 
Or  is  the  meaning,  **  I  believe  in  "  right  "  as  obligatory  from  its  relation  to- 
good."  But  this  implies  that  "right"  and  "related  to  good"  are  two- 
distinct  things,  and  that  the  union  of  the  two  —  each  being  an  independent, 
ultimate  idea  —  creates  obligation ;  neither  of  which  Dr.  H.  holds,  most 
certainly.  He  expressly  says :  "  The  choice  of  the  good  of  all  beings  aa 
the  supreme  end,"  being  "  required,"  "  obligation  is  affirmed  at  once,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  idea  of  right,  and  with  no  place  for  it  unless  it 
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be  regarded  as  synonymous  with  obli^tion," — which  H  certainly  is  not  by 
Dr.  H.,  or  anybody.  Agfaia :  among  the  thirteen  particulars,  into  which  he 
digestn  his  system  (as  previously  taught  in  his  *'  Lectures  " )  the  second  is 
this:  '* Moral  action  is  rational,  as  distinguished  from  instioctiye  action." 
But  the  thirteenth  is  this :  "  As  preliminary  to  "  rational  action,  we  have 
"  moral  instincts,"  etc.  Is  the  action  of  these  moral  instincts  itself  moral, 
or  not?  If  so,  is  il  rational  ?  Again :  **  The  end  which  man  ougH  to  choose 
is  indicated  by  his  moral  nature"*^  and,  as  this  is  '*  the  good  of  all  beings 
capable  of  good,*'  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  his  rational  nature,  not  moral, 
could  not  indicate  it.  Indeed  the  author  implies  this  when  he  says  that 
love,  as 'the  choice  of  this  good,  is  **the  voice  of  our  moral  nature  made 
possible  and  rational  hy  the  rational  apprehension  of  good."  He  also 
implies  it  when  he  says  that  '*  the  choice  of  this  good  as  the  supreme  end  " 
is  virtue,  "  as  obedience  to  moral  law ;  oa  the  choice  of  good  U  is  toindom,'*  But 
wisdom  is  certainly  the  quality  of  a  rational  choice  of  gi>od,  though  it  be 
not  moral.  The  author  seems  to  have  confounded  the  mere  indication  of 
the  end  in  view  with  the  affirmation  that  **men  ougfU  to  choose"  it 
Directly  after,  he  calls  the  choice  of  good  "virtue,"  instead  of  ** wisdom," 
as  he  bad  Just  defined  it  to  be.  That  the  same  thing  may  be  both  wisdom 
and  virtue  is  very  true,  but  that  wisdom  and  virtue  are  the  same  thing  is 
quite  auotber  matter.  Again  he  says :  **Action  that  would  naturally  tend 
to  promote  this  good  is  right  action,  and  is  obligatory  from  this  tendency ; " 
and  shortly  after,  '*  Love  can  not  be  utilitarian ; "  but  as  love  had  been 
already  deflntd  as  'Uhe  choice  of  this  good  as  the  supreme  end,"  and  as 
love  must  be  right  action,  and  obligatory  from  its  tendency  to  promote  this 
good,  which  is  uniwtBoUy  recognized  tis  tUUitpt  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  love, 
as  here  defined  by  Dr.  H.,  is  not  precisely  utilitarian! 

One  chapter  in  the  body  of  the  book  is  re-written,  by  rearrangement  of 
paragraphs,  the  omission  of  a  few  sentences  and  the  introduction  of  a  few 
new  ones.  It  is  Chap.  L,  *'  Of  Law  in  Gkneral."  The  attempt  in  former 
editions  to  define  law  "in  its  broadest  sense,"  i.  «.,  generically,  is  here 
abandoned,  and  two  specific  or  distinct  senses  are  given  instead  (which 
evidently  have  nothing  in  common,  i.  &,  no  generic  element),  viz :  "  a  uni- 
form fact,"  and  **  the  rule  iu  accordance  with  which  the  force  acts  that 
causes  a  uniform  fact."  The  distinction  between  law,  as  applied  to  things 
and  as  applied  to  persons.  Is  now  much  better  drawn ;  in  previous  editions 
the  former  meaning  was  really  stretched  over  persons  as  well  as  things. 
Civil  and  moral  law  are  dibtinguished,  but  the  former  is  made  to  relate  only 
to  "the  outward  actions  of  men,"  which  ignores  the  many  iastances  in 
which  the  intent  must  be  shown  in  addition  to  the  outward  action,  or 
crime  can  not  be  proven;  and  the  latter  is  made  to  relate  to  the  will  alone, 
which  implies  that  there  is  no  morality  of  the  thoughts  or  of  the  affections, 
desires,  appetites  and  emotions,'^  or  at  least  none  save  as  they  are  the  off- 
spring of  willing,  while  it  is  universally  held  that  impulsive  feelings  of 
either  sort  may  be  wrong,  at  least  by  excess,  if  the  will  had  nothing  to  do 

*  Whioh  Dr.  H.  eliewher«  deniet. 
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with  canaiiig  them  if  only  it  might  hare  preyented  them.  Moral  law  it 
flaid  to  have  for  its  object  **tbe  control  of  the  will  Id  that  which  is  central 
(i  «.,  to  i<,) —  its  preferences  are  (and  ?)  choices.**  Bat  in  his  Baccalanreate 
of  1869,  on  Choice  and  Serrice,  Dr.  H.  was  nnderstood  to  deny  that  choice 
is  an  act  of  will.  He  confined  the  terms  **  williDg,"  **  to  will,**  to  executive 
volition;  he  affirmed  that  to  will  follows  to  choose,  that  ** choice  and  will 
respect  di£ferent  objects,"  and  that  the  "  original  and  necessary  form^  of 
activity  through  which  man  knows  himself  '*  are  not  three — thinking,  feel- 
ing, willing ;  **  in  reality  they  are  four — thinking,  feeling,  ehwming^  willing.** 
He  had  indeed  contradicted  this  (if  we  gather  his  real  meaning,  taken 
analytically)  in  his  *' Lectures ; "  but  they  were  published  before  the 
Baccalanfeate.  In  the  present  volome  he  affirms  that  moral  law,  in 
attempting  to  **  control  the  will,**  has  nothing  to  do  with  volitions ;  **  it  lays 
its  commands  upon  allowed  prt- ferences  and  choices,  and  upon  them  alone;*' 
in  which  the  affirmations  and  dbtinctions  of  the  Baccalaureate  seem  to  be 
entirely  disregarded  again. 

The  element  of  authority  in  law,  as  applied  to  persons — both  civil  and 
moral  —  is  also  quite  ignored.  Of  the  latter,  the  *'  conditional  ideas  *'  are 
"  alleged  to  be  ** :  1.  **  Being  conscious  and  rational.  2.  Free  will  8.  An 
end,  which  can  be  known  as  such  only  as  there  is  in  it  a  good ;  and  4  Obli- 
gation.** In  the  new  preface  he  bad  already  said  that  '*  the  affirmation  of 
the  obligation  to  love  "  "  can  become  {oto  only  as  that  good  (i. «.,  in  the  end) 
is  the  good  of  all  beings  capable  of  good,  or,  at  least,  is  compatible  with 
that**  To  choose  the  good  of  self,  then,  if  incompatible  with  that,  is  not 
obligatory,  because  it  is  not  a  large  enough  good;  but  the  element  of 
obligation  is  created  simply  by  the  amount  of  the  good  sought,  not  at  all  by 
righteous  authority.  Then  such  authority  can  not  impose  any  obligation 
or  originate  law ;  it  simply  borrows  both  from  the  fact  that  the  good  of  all 
beings  is  involved  in  the  love.  L«w,  then,  gets  all  its  meaning  from  this 
moral  philosophy  of  good,  and  none  from  moral  govemmeut;  and  Christ 
has  no  authority,  really — it  all  belongs  to  the  **law  written  on  the  heart.** 
But  is  this  ''Christian  Ethics**?  or  an  ethics  of  good,  i.  «.,  of  utility? 
which  could  stand  on  its  own  feet,  independent  of  Christ,  and  could  deny 
that  what  He  commands  is  obligatory,  if  it  does  not  appear  to  "naturally 
tend  to  promote  this  good  '*  ?  Are  law  including  authority,  and  law  minus 
authority,  one  and  the  same? 

GsoFFRBT  THB  LoLLARD.    By  Frances  Eastwood.    New  York:    Dodd 
«&  Mead.     Chicago :    8.  C.  Griggs  «&  Co.    Pp.  842. 

We  do  not  kno«r  whether  these  new  publishers  have  any  thoug^>t  of 
reforming  our  Sabbath- school  novels — they  <vn  novels,  most  of  them  —  and 
we  can  not  form  any  very  high  expectations  of  their  succe^is,  if  they  do; 
but  certainly  the  substitntion  of  such  books  as  this  for  much  of  the  trash, 
the  unmUf'gcUed  traihy  read  by  our  8Abbath-scho<fl8  would  be  a  vast  improve- 
ment. A  picture  of  the  times  when  a  wbole  Bible  was  a  rarity ;  wtien 
preaching  the  gospel  was  a  crime ;  when  to  keep  the  church  alive  in  its 
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purity  the  Lord  bad  need  of  hero-saints,  gathering  secretly  in  dens  of  the 
mountains  and  clefts  of  the  rocks;  when  England  was  unsafe  to  ante-Re- 
formation  piety,  and  Arundel  was  thirsting  tbr  blood;  when  English 
bisbops  found  their  chief  delight  in  condemning  "  heretics "  to  die  for 
attending  worship  other  than  the  church  allowed,  and  reading  the  works  of 
Wickliffe ;  with  a  touching  and  pitifbl  story  set  in  it  of  the  faith  and 
heroism  of  two  beautiful  Lollard  children.  **The  little  Lollard  martyr." 
We  hare  indistinct  semi-recollections  of  baring  met  his  story  in  an  Eng- 
lish issue  before ;  but  if  so,  it  is  well  worth  reproducing  in  its  preset 
attractire  form. 

If  oesB,  Thb  Man  of  God  :  a  Course  of  Lectures  by  the  late  James  Ham- 
ilton, D.D.,  F.L.a  New  York :  Carter  &  Brothers,  630  Broadway. 
Chicago  ;  Wm.  G.  Holmes,  148  Lake  street. 

The  name  of  the  author  is  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  this  book.  A 
series  of  lectures,  chaste  and  lucid  in  style ;  an  instructive  and  pleasing 
presentation  of  the  Man  of  Gk>d  at  his  life-work. 

'  We  had  prepared  brief  notices  of  the  following  books  received,  but  have 
only  space  in  this  number  to  acknowledge  their  reception. 

The  Kathik  Stories.  8  vols.,  viz. :  Kathie's  Three  Wishes,  Eathie*s 
Aunt  Ruth,  Eathie's  Summer  at  Cedarwood.  By  Miss  A.  M.  Dougtaa 
16mo.  Pp.  260,  267,  276.  f  1.26  per  volume.  Boston:  Lee  «&  Shepard ; 
New  Tork :  Lee,  Shepard  k  Dillingham ;  Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  <&  Co. 

Sprinodalh  Stories.  6  vols.,  illustrated,  viz. :  Nettie's  Trial,  Adele, 
Herbert,  Eric,  Ennisfellen,  Johnstone's  Farm.  By  Mrs.  S.  B.  C.  Samuels, 
f  4mo.  75  cts.  per  vol.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard ;  New  York :  Lee, 
Shepard  &  Dillingham  ;  Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

Arthur  Brown,  one  of  the  Pleasant  Cove  Seriea  By  Rev.  Elijah  Kel- 
logg. Pp.  288.  $1.25.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard;  New  York:  Lee, 
Shepard  &  Dillingham;  Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

From  Noyes,  Holmes  &  Co.,  117  Washington  street,  Boston  : 
Every  Day.    By  the  Author  of  Katherine  Morris,  Striving  and  Gaining, 
etc.    16mo.    Pp.  282.    $1.50. 

From  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia : 
Pilgrim's  Progress.    By  John  Bunyan.    16mo.    Pp.  500. 

Thomas  Chalmers  :  a  Biographical  Study.  By  James  Dodo.  New 
Tork :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons ;  Chicago:  W.  G.  Holmes.    12mo.    Pp.  894 

A  Critical  Greek  and  English  Concordance  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. By  C.  F.  Hudson.  Boston :  Scriptural  Tract  Repository  ;  Chicago : 
W.  G.  Holmea    18mo.    Pp.  610. 
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M1NIBTBB8  AND  People. — It  is  a  common  impressioD  that  ministera  are 
somehow,  uader  a  diflferent  Christian  law  Arom  their  people.  Is  it  sot 
**  Why^  THEY  are  ministers!  "  people  say;  **of  course  they  will  not  do  as 
others  do."  A  professional  code  is  set  up  for  the  pastor  which  none  of  his 
flock  are  expected  to  live  by.    It  is  a  vastly  higher  code  than  theirs. 

There  are  tame  things  that  are  professional  in  a  minister's  Kfe— profese- 
iooal  relations,  professional  iufluence,  professional  duties  and  acts.  No  one 
will  deny  the  binding  authority  of  some  sort  of  professional  code  respecting 
nuh  thing$.  Does  it  extend,  however,  an  inch  beyond  purely  professional 
matters ?  In  his  human  and  Christian  conduct,  is  one  to  be  not,  like  others^ 
a  man  and  a  Christian,  but  only  a  minister  ?  Or  is  a  minister  something 
else  than  a  Christian  ?  Is  the  professional  code  or  the  Christian  one  the 
greater  and  superior  ? 

Members  of  churches  allow  themselves  in  worldly  indulgences  in 
which  they  would  not  have  their  pastor  and  his  wife  share  on  any  consid- 
eration. Tbey  permit  to  their  children  what  they  would  regard  as  "  incon- 
sistent in  a  minister's  children."  Thsy  attend  the  theatre ;  but  if  they  were 
to  meet  their  spiritual  guide  there,  on  a  week  evening,  tbey  would  not 
enjoy  his  able  sermon  the  next  Sabbath.  At  home  they  have  cards  and 
dancing,  but  if  the  "  man  of  God,"  to  whom  they  look  for  an  unworldly 
example,  as  well  as  for  sound  teaching,  shonld  take  part  in  the  allowed  and 
vindicated  amusement— as  a  "*  means  of  grace,"  or  at  least  "  a  handmaid  to 
relii^ion"  —tbey  would  not  be  present  at  the  next  communion  season. 

How  much  style  and  expense  should  be  indulged  in  one's  home?  There 
is  understood  to  be  a  limit  for  ministers,  but  not  for  Christians  as  such. 
Self-denial  is  bis  duty  and  that  of  his  household,  that  there  may  be  an 
example  to  the  flock  (who  are  not  required  to  fuUotD  the  example  he  and  his 
are  obliged  to  set ! )  and  that  they  may  save  means  trom  household  expenses 
to  do  good  with  (of  which  others  are  excused  ftom  furnishing  their  propor- 
tion). "  The  secret  error  lies,"  says  Prof.  Park,  in  the  last  BiUiothsea^  on 
another  and  kindred  subject,  "  in  imagining  that  a  minister  of  the  GK>spel 
is  required  to  exercise  a  peculiar  kind  of  virtue,  and  that  the  Bible  does  not 
require  laymen  to  be  peffeet  even  as  their  *  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect.' " 
^  The  wants  of  the  church  for  pastors  will  not  be  met  until  the  public  mind 
is  penetrated  with  the  truth  that  the  duties  of  all  men  are  essentially  the 
same."  Costliness  in  dwelling  and  furniture  is  condemned  in  a  pastor  and 
commended  in  a  parishioner.  On  what  principle  ?  For  a  minister,  or  his 
wife  and  children,  to  lead  the  fashions  is  censurable ;  for  other  Christians 
to  do  it  is  very  well.    When  and  where  did  the  Master  authorize  any  such 
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distinctions  as  these  t  If  certain  worldly  trappings  are  seen  in  the  one 
case,  the  remark  is  ready,  "  The  ministers  are  getting  as  bad  as  —  other 
people ! "  In  any  other  case  they  elicit  no  remark  —  as  if  abstinence  were 
merely  perfunctory !  The  people  are  respected  if  they  equal  non- professors 
in  style  and  show  ;  the  pastor  loses  everybody's  respect  by  so  doing. 

When  did  Christ  authorize  a  laymen  to  give  less  of  his  inc  ^me  to  objects 
of  benevolence  than  he  expects  his  minister  to  give?  We  have  known 
Christian  men,  who  by  preaching  earned  $1,000  per  annum,  who  bestowed 
more  out  of  this  pittance  iu  various  charities  than  members  of  their  own 
churches  making  $10,000  per  annum  and  upwards,  out  of  occupations  far 
less  useful  to  society  —  some  of  tbem  positively  injurious!  The  cause  of 
Christ  has  been  kept  alive  in  the  earth — in  many  places  just  alive— by  such 
generous  disproportionate  giving  on  the  one  part,  and  crippled  and  kept 
from  being  the  success  it  might  have  been,  by  such  mean,  avaricious  with- 
holding of  their  proportion  on  the  other.  It  is  a  fair  sfittemeot,  that  if  laymen 
gave  as  thos^  do  to  whom  they  are  indebted  (under  God)  for  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  way  of  life  and  their  hopes  of  heaven,  every  department  of 
Christian  work  would  be  prosperous.  We  have  known  some  clergymen 
who  had  the  same  ideas  that  laymen  are  supposed  to  hold  innoce.tly  —  not 
quite  holding  that  **gain  is  godliness,*'  but  that  godliness  is  not  to  be 
exercised  save  in  consistency  with  gain  ;  that  their  first  duty  must  be  touch- 
ing their  worldly  condition ;  men  who  regarded  land  and  money  and  bank 
stock,  etc.,  etc.,  as  laymen  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  them,  and  whose 
first  question  respectiug  a  pastorate  was,  '*  What  salary  will  it  pay  ?  " — a 
question  overriding  all  others  and  governinc:  duty  and  decision.  But  they 
were  precious  few.  We  never  knew  such  men  to  be  highly  esteemed,  even 
by  laymen  of  the  same  covetous  spirit  and  habits.  We  have  known  hun- 
dreds who  would  not,  for  their  souls,  have  reserved  for  themselves  and  their 
fiimilies,  or  withheld  from  Christ's  work,  the  percentage  of  their  earniogs 
which  most  laymen  consider  allowable.  Who  maketh  them  to  d^fi*er  so? 
Who  has  released  the  Lord's  ** first  lien"  upon  lay  property  and  income, 
and  laid  it  over  upon  ministerial  resources,  which  are  every  where  so  much 
scantier? 

It  is  thought  that  certain  misapprehensions  and  misai^ustments  of  a 
minister's  position  must  be  removed  before  the  number  of  candidates  for 
pulpits  can  be  increased.  We  have  no  doubt  of  it.  Not  a  whit  So  long 
as  the  pulpit  is  in  any  respect  in  a  false  position  relatively  to  the  pews,  the 
number  of  miuisters  must  be  proportionately  and  inevitably  diminished. 
And  this  will  be  the  case  so  long  as  one  rule  is  set  up  for  the  pulpit  —  a 
higher  and  severer  one  —  and  another  for  the  pews  —  a  lower  and  more 
lenient  one.  Let  it  be  understood  that  church  and  members  are  just  tu 
much  required  by  Christ  and  their  vows  to  save  souls  as  preachers -—  that  it 
is  matter  of  common  and  universal  obligation  —  and  a  large  part  of  the 
difi&culty  would  disappear.  Let  it  be  also  understood  that  Christ  requires 
the  same  self-denial  aud  benevolence  for  the  good  of  the  world  of  the 
churches,  impartially,  as  he  does  of  their  pastors,  and  most  of  the  remaining 
difficulties  would  disappear  also. 
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Wanted,  Biblical  Scholabs.  —  Two  great  forms  of  intellectual  actiyitj 
now  demand  the  attention  of  Christian  thinkers.  One  of  them  is  seen  in 
those  scientific  discussions,  physical  and  metaphysical,  which  aim  to  remove 
the  very  foundations  of  Theism.  The  other,  in  those  critical  and  historical 
investigations  which  are  directed  in  various  forms  agamst  the  &cts  and 
teachings  of  Revealed  Religion.  The  former  is  limited  in  its  range,  in  its 
interest,  and  in  its  influence.  It  can  not  be  overlooked  as  a  drift,  or  glacier- 
movement,  of  many  men  who  claim  a  high  position  as  abstruse  reasoners. 
But  facts  will  always  tell  with  the  masses,  let  abstractions  be  as  they  may. 
And  tbe  second  form  of  skeptical  tendencies  must  be  met  in  this  generation 
by  a  scholarship  that  shall  thoroughly  explore  the  Scriptures  and  all  the 
subjects  adjacent.  The  present  generation  are  fighting  over  the  ancient 
questions  of  the  truthfulness  and  the  authority,  as  well  as  the  meaning  of 
the  Scriptures.    All  the  world  is  now  looking  on. 

But  what  is  tbe  trouble  with  the  young  Christian  students  of  this  coun- 
try, that  they  do  not  comprehend  the  situation  and  tbe  opportunity  f  That 
tliey  can  "  discern  the  face  of  the  sky,"  or  the  crust  of  the  earth,  but  not 
the  "  signs  of  the  times "  ?  What  region  is  now  so  full  of  activity  and  of 
possibility?  What  so  loudly  calls  for  explorers ?  Even  didactic  theology 
is  forced  out  of  its  ancient  metaphysical  methods,  to  fall  back  more  and 
more  on  questions  of  critical  readings  and  sound  interpretations.  The  old 
Moabite  stone  admonishes  us  how  Biblical  knowledge  has  been  lying  on 
the  very  surface  of  the  eartb,  and  waiting  twenty-seven  hundred  years  for 
some  one  pick  it  up.  There  is  probably  more  of  the  same  or  of  other  kinds 
of  discovery  to  be  made  in  the  same  region.  The  Palestine  Exploration 
Society  will  not  have  exhausted  all  Palestine  and  the  surrounding  region. 
Rich  harvests  will  remain  to  be  reaped.  Some  careful  scholar  still  is  wanted 
thoroughly  to  compare,  from  personal  inspection,  all  the  supposed  routes  of 
Israel  to  Sinai  and  beyond,  land  to  Judge  between  them.  The  cuneiform 
inscriptions  of  Babylonia  and  the  hieroglyphic  records  of  Egypt  are  not 
exhausted.  The  "Egyptologists"  need  looking  after — to  say  nothing  of 
Chinese  recorda  The  region  of  Caucasus  and  of  Armenia  offers  points  of 
inquiry  that  Col.  Chesney  did  not  touch.  For  example  :  how  near  to  the 
sources  of  the  Tigris,  Euphrates  and  Araxes  does  the  Halys  (or  Eizil  Irmak) 
rise  ?  There  are  questions  that  Layard,  Loftus  and  others  have  not  settled. 
Was  Ur,  for  example,  at  Oorfis^  Warka,  or  Mughier  ?  Where  was  Havilah, 
and  Cush  ?  We  want  a  carefully  collat/sd  and  corrected  Septuagint,  and  an 
investigation,  if  possible,  of  tbe  differences  between  it  and  the  Hebrew  and 
Samaritan.  We  want  a  fuller  inquiry  into  the  Samaritan  manuscripts  at 
Nablous  and  their  claim  to  antiquity.  What  Hebrew  Tischendorf  will 
ascertain  what  is  possible  to  be  done  for  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  begin  the  work?  The  table  of  nations,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Genesis  will  bear  further  inquiry.  The  field  of  comparative  philology,  in 
its  relation  to  the  unity  of  the  race,  invites  explorers  in  certain  parts  almost 
untouched  as  yet—  tbe  agglutinative  and  especially  the  isolating  tongues. 
The  history  and  composition  of  several  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  under 
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controversy.  Seeming  discrepancies  are  still  to  be  reconciled,  difficulties 
solyed,  and  wrong  interpretations  to  be  rectified  throughout  the  Bible. 
Whole  books  of  Scripture  wait  for  an  expositor  writing  wisely  with  the 
present  materials.  No  field  of  inquiry,  indeed,  is  so  busy,  so  inviting,  so 
fruitful  and  so  hopeful,  as  that  of  Biblical  literature.  None  so  urgent  in  its 
call  for  laborera  And  yet,  in  this  country,  where  are  they?  How  many 
men  in  America  were  able  to  reply  even  to- such  a  man  as  Colenso  ?  How 
many  can  intelligently  defend  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  the 
latter  part  of  Isaiah,  and  of  Zachariab,  the  antiquity  of  Daniel,  etc.  ?  Or, 
to  be  very  practical,  how  many  of  the  young  ministers  are  approaching 
the  position  of  Dr.  Payson  in  his  prime,  when  he  was  said  to  have  a  settled 
opinion  concerning  every  passage  of  the  Bible  ?  And  that,  too,  when  keen 
skepticism  may  crop  out  in  any  congregation  in  the  land,  no  matter  how 
remote.  We  have  heard  and  read  some  piteous  appeals  for  help  from  men 
who  had  thought  little  of  what  they  perhaps  were  pleased  to  call  **  Hebrew 
and  Greek." 

It  is  recorded  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  that,  afler  he  had  slept  forty  years,  he 
awoke,  rubbed  open  his  eyes  and  took  his  bearings.  The  example  is  whole- 
some. But  more  suggestive  is  the  intense  toil  of  those  men,  chiefiy  in 
other  lands,  who  spend  lives  of  learned  labor  simply  to  invalidate  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures;  and  of  those  others  who,  indifferent  as  to  the 
actual  teachings  of  the  Bible,  yet  apply  the  profoundest  scholarship  to  its 
elucidation,  simply  on  the  ground  of  its  wonderful  literary  and  historic 
importance.  Such  men  should  put  to  shame  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
in  these  Scriptures  are  gathered  up  the  whole  message  of  God  to  man,  the 
entire  commission  of  the  preacher,  and  the  whole  hope  of  human  salvation. 

The  Duties  op  Councils.— We  remember  the  time  when  we  inclined 
to  share  the  regrets  of  the  good  Dr.  Woods,  that  councils  were  not  invested 
with  more  authority.  But  it  was  in  the  crudeness  of  youth.  We  have 
lived  to  see  that  no  church  Judicatory  carries  such  a  moral  momentum  as  a 
wisely-constituted  council  that  understands  its  own  functions,  and  settles 
down  quietly  and  discreetly,  but  conscientiously  and  tharoitgMy  to  its  work. 
Its  power  is  all  the  greater,  because  it  is  simply  the  power  of  reason  and 
righteousnesa  We  well  remember  a  case  of  difficulty  between  a  Presby- 
terian church  and  its  pastor  in  an  Eastern  State,  which  was  brought  to 
trial  before  the  Londonderry  Presljytery.  Oddly  enough  the  two  parties 
called  in  as  their  respective  counsellors  two  neighboring  Congregational 
pastors.  After  the  public  investigation  was  over,  the  question  went  round 
the  Presbytery,  What  shall  be  done?  The  aged  Dr.  Dana  opened  with  the 
oracular  words,  **It  looks  dark;*'  and  closed  by  advising  a  summary 
measure  of  authority.  The  rest  of  the  Presbytery  without  exception,  we 
believe,  echoed  the  darkness  and  the  decision.  But  all  felt  that  the  measure 
would  involve  permanent  troubles.  Before  the  formal  vote  was  taken,  the 
two  Congregational  pastors  begged  a  suspension  till  they  should  confer 
with  the  respective  parties.  They  went  out,  assembled  the  pastor  and  the 
leading  church  members,  laid  the  case  clearly  and  earnestly  before  them, 
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proposed  a  method  of  settlement,  and  in  about  one  hour  reported  to  the 
Presbytery  that  the  "dark**  case  was  satisfactorily  adjusted.  The  Pres- 
bytery's occupation  was  gone,  and  tliat  small  but  plucky  body  had  only  to 
adjourn.  It  was  the  power  of  Christian  wisdom .  and  influence,  as  against 
legal  and  technical  authority. 

Instead  of  desiring  that  councils  may  have  more  power,  we  only  wish 
that  they  may  e£fectually  use  their  present  power.  A  council  ought  never 
to  be  a  sham,  but,  as  Carlyle  would  say,  let  them  "do  their  thing."  If  to 
examine  a  minister,  examine  him.  If,  also,  to  **  advise  "  concerning  his  set- 
tlement, advise ;  if  sound  and  right,  for  it ;  if  not,  against  it.  If  called  t6 
settle  a  diflaculty,  meet  it  and  settle  it,  and  not  dodge  it.  When  one  or  two 
misguided  or  obstinate  men  are  plainly  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble; 
whether  layman  or  minister,  tell  them  so,  kindly  but  firmly — it  may  be 
privately.  If  assembled  to  review  a  case  of  discipline  and  scandal,  do  it 
effectually,  and  not  plaster  it  over  to  break  out  again.  If  invited  to  give 
counsel  concerning  the  organization  of  a  church,  give  the  counsel ,-  against 
it,  if  the  movement  is  unwise.  Should  the  separation  of  pastor  and  people 
be  the  question,  and  the  plain  interests  of  Christ's  cause  require  it,  let  no 
&l8e  tenderness  stand  in  the  way.  In  any  case  where  there  is  a  vital  point 
underlying  all  the  surface  aspects  of  the  case,  let  no  council  content  itself 
with  nibbling  round  the  edges  of  the  subject,  and  then  closing  with  a  little 
"  goodish  "  and  pointless  exhortation.  If  action  is  plainly  called  for  at 
once,  let  the  council  act  and  not  adjourn  to  wait  the  issue. 

Whenever  governed  by  such  principles  as  these,  councils  will  be  honored 
and  sought  for.  We  have  often  seen  their  happy  fruits.  We  have  seen  the 
firm  refusal  to  ordain  an  (unsound  candidate  in  one  instance  reform  the 
candidate,  and  in  another,  deliver  the  church.  We  have  seen  a  council  save 
a  church  from  extinction,  by  firmly  advising  a  change  in  its  rules,  and  the 
resignation  of  a  deacon.  We  have  known  a  council  to  remove  the  source 
of  trouble  from  a  feeble  church  by  privately  advising  an  obstinate  mem- 
ber to  connect  himself  wi»h  another  church  where  he  could  make  no 
trouble.  We  have  seen  cases  where  a  wise  council,  if  called  a  little  sooner, 
might  have  prevented  a  secession.  We  have  seen  councils  repeatedly 
extinguish  the  attempt  made  at  the  dismission  of  a  minister,  foolishly  to 
rake  open  the  coals  of  strife. 

The  deliberations  of  such  a  body  should  never  be  a  force.  We  do  not 
mean  that  it  should  ever  transcend  its  function.  Its  strength  consists  in 
precisely  recognizing  and  ftilfilling  that  function.  If  its  errand  is  dimply 
to  give  orderly  form  and  sanction  to  an  arrangement  which  only  awaits 
that  sanction,  so  be  it.  We  do  not  share  the  feelings  of  those  who  object  td 
being  called  in  council  when  the  substantial  result,  such  as  the  dismission 
of  a  pastor,  has  been  already  mutually  agreed  upon.  For  while  that  agree- 
ment ought  to  be  made  **  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  council,"  we  would 
in  no  case  that  occurs  to  us,  vote  in  opposition  to  that  mutual  agreement. 
For  the  responsibility  belongs  to  the  parties  concerned,  and  when  they  have 
jointly  settled  it,  no  man  or  body  of  men  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  that 
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responsibility.  Bnt  eren  then  the  official  approyal  is  of  great  importance 
both  to  the  pastor,  the  church,  and  the  cause. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  a  council  be  chary  of  lending  its  $ancti<m  to  any 
wrong  headed  measure,  simply  on  the  ground  that  it  is  now  irretrieyable. 
A  little  firmness  here  will  soon  teach  some  wholesome  lessons.  The 
churches  sometimes  have  a  way  of  imitating  the  patient  who  waits  till 
mortal  symptoms  appear,  or  until  perhaps  he  himself  has  taken  a  fatal 
dose,  and  then  calls  the  physician.  In  one  instance  that  we  recall,  the 
council  that  probably  saved  the  church  had  to  be  pressed  upon  it  by  out- 
side persons  at  the  last  moment ;  and  had  it  been  called  two  months  earlier, 
apparently  it  would  have  preyented  a  most  damaging  secession.  The  evil 
of  which  we  speak  shows  itself  with  increasing  frequency  in  new  regions. 
An  iofiuential  part  of  a  church  finding  itself  involved  in  unpleasaut  rela- 
tions, adopts  the  desperate  remedy  of  a  separation,  and  then  asks  a  council 
to  ratify  a  measure  that  should  not  have  been  adopted  without  previous 
advice,  and  probably  would  not  then  have  been  adopted. 

This  practical  independency  sometimes  asserts  itself  so  extravagantly 
that  perhaps  the  main  strength  of  a  church  goes  off  into  a  new  organiza- 
tion to  get  rid  of  two  or  three  troublesome  members ;  and  thus  two 
churches  are  thrust  upon  a  field  scarcely  adequate  for  one.  Nothing  else, 
they  think,  was  open  to  them ;  for  perhaps  the  pastor  had  lent  himself  to 
unwise  agencies,  and  steadily  frustrated  all  attempts  at  settlement  We  are 
aware  that  such  complications  may  occur,  especially  when  a  pastor  has 
been  trained  in  some  other  communion,  and  does  not  know  or  choose  to 
know  our  system.  But  it  is  time  for  churches  to  learn,  and  for  councils  to 
show  that  CoDgregationalism  does  not  consist  in  giving  a  factious  few,  or  a 
headstrong  pastor,  the  power  to  block  the  wheels  of  the  whole  church. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils,  and  many  others,  is  the  Scriptural  one :  the 
timely  calling  of  a  council,  and  the  firm  discharge  of  its  duties  by  that 
council.  There  is  an  increasing  number  of  persons  who  recognize  these 
evils,  and  who  are  ready  to  help  restore  the  true  use  of  councils.  They  are 
ready  to  say  that,  when  called  to  serve  in  that  capacity,  they  will  not  con- 
sent to  the  settlement  of  an  essentially  unsound  or  unfit  minister,  nor  hesi- 
tate to  advise  the  dismission  of  the  pastor  who  has  outlived  his  usefulness; 
they  will  not  sanction  a  wrong  step  because  it  has  been  taken;  they  will 
not  blink  the  real  trouble  in  a  case  of  difficulty ;  they  will  not  cover  up  a 
difficulty  they  were  called  to  settle;  they  will  not  consent  that  unreason- 
able individuals,  whether  pastor  or  laymen,  should  mar  the  prosperity  of  a 
whole  church.  When  councils  do  their  duty,  the  churches  will  respect 
and  value  them,  and  many  a  scandal  and  folly  will  be  prevented. 

PuLLiNO  OFF  A  SHOE.^In  the  presence  of  a  "  large  audience,  the  major- 
ity being  ladies,'*  on  tbe  evening  of  January  25th,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  was  delivered  of  the  following  sentiment,  which  we  take  from  a 
very  full  and  seemingly  careful  report  in  the  Chicago  **  Tribune^  of  the 
day  following: 

**It  has  been  well  said  that  no  obstacle  should  be  pat  in  the  way  of 
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divorce  by  mutual  coDsent  or  agreement  of  the  parties,  any  more  tban  tbat 
there  shoald  be  compulsory  marriage.  One  Ineing  asked,  of  old,  why  he 
put  away  his  wife  for  no  visible  cause,  exhibited  bis  shoe,  remarked  upon 
its  apparent  good  fit,  aud  yet,  he  said,  those  who  inquired  did  not  know 
where  it  wrung  him,  much  less  could  ihey  discern  the  private  differences 
in  bis  home.    So  it  always  was,  and  always  should  be.'* 

Inasmuch  as  the  **  lecturess  "  also  scouted  **  the  presence  of  any  priest" 
in  forming  the  union,  and  of  any  **  religious  element  brought  to  bear  on 
womaiikiod  which  should  weigh  to  maintain  the  subserviency,"  we  wish 
simply  to  say  tbat  if  any  young  woman  should  privately  volunteer  to  us  the 
sentiment  which  this  gray-haired  woman  uttered  publicly,  we  should  cer- 
tainly think  it  safer,  both  for  our  reputation  and  our  morals,  to  seek  other 
company.  And  we  apprehend  that  those  wives  who  do  not  take  marriage 
in  this  old-shoe  style,  might  prefer  not  to  have  such  a  female  round  loose  in 
their  homes.  The  marriage-aod-dlvorce  theory  of  Potiphar*s  wife  excelled 
this  in  terseness,  but  scarcely  in  significance. 

We  will  add  one  other  remark.  "We  still  have  an  old-fashioned  prejudice 
against  hearing  a  woman  talk  with  entire  abandon  on  certain  delicate  subjects 
which  even  our  man's  modesty  sbriLks  from  parading  before  promiscuous 
audiences.  On  this  occasion  the  speaker  seems  to  have  gone  no  further 
than  to  deal,  in  passing,  with  '*  mistresses,"  **  seduction,  rape,  infanticide," 
•*prosJitutioD,"  and  **  the  act  against  contagious  diseases."  Those  discus- 
sions on  the  paternity  of  of&pring,  in  which  these  "  lecturesses  "  sometimes 
pleasingly  indulge,  were  not  forthcoming.  We  are  grateful  for  a  little. 
For  if  there  be  any  one  source  of  injury  to  the  public  morals  more  directly 
and  widely  poisonous  than  the  yellow- covered  literature,  it  may  be  found 
in  the  daring  style  with  which  some  public  women  have  broken  over  all 
the  barriers  of  a  decent  reserve  and  blunted  the  sense  of  delicacy  in  soci- 
ety, dragging  before  the  promiscuous  public  the  grosser  aspects  of  sex.  We 
could  easily  prove  our  words,  but  we  should  defile  our  pages. 

Before  quitting  this  disagreeable  subject,  we  will  add  that  as  these 
reformers  have  their  lawgivers,  so  they  have  had  their  prophets.  It  is  now 
two  years  since,  in  the  full  tide  of  two  "Women's  Conventions"  at  Chi- 
cago, one  of  the  organs  and  champions  of  the  cause  indulged  in  the  follow- 
ing announcement  {The  Chieagoan^  Feb.  20, 1869): 

**  We  hereby  warn  all  who  are  favorably  inclined  to  *  woman  suffrage,* 
that  in  its  granting  the  knife  is  placed  at  the  throat  of  the  present  legal 
marriage  system.    Those  who  would  preserve  this  system  inviolate,  as  the ' 
keystone  of  the  arch  of  social  safety,  should  understand  this." 

The  prophets  are  making  all  haste  to  fulfill  their  own  prophecy.  While 
we  deeply  regret  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  that,  even  under  a  Divinely 
instituted  system,  human  sin  has  laid  so  heavily  and  often  so  unequally  on 
woman,  it  is  a  sad  and  hopeless  crusade  which  thinks  to  remove  that  woe 
by  abrogating  God's  own  institutions  and  trampling  on  God's  own  remedy. 
It  is  a  dreary  shallowness  that  thinks  to  remedy  the  inner  rottenness  of 
humanity,  by  putting  a  piece  of  paper  into  a  woman's  hands  instead  of 
putting  Christ's  Spirit  into  mm*8  and  women's  hmrU*  Let  a  married  couple 
but  carry  oat  Paulas  sublime  conception  of  a  true  marriage  (Eph.  v.,  2a-81)» 
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aod  tbo9e  two  persona  will  be  just  as  happy  as  it  is  possible  for  tbem  to  be  on 
earth.  Witness  such  Christian  coapies  as  through  a  long  life  have  neyer 
had  oae  unkind  word.  But  marry  those  who  are  brimful  of  selfishness, 
and  you  may  as  well  tie  together  cat  and  dog.  There  is  but  one  eflEectiye 
remedy. 

Unbxpkcted  Testimony. — ^When  the  "  special  course  "  at  Chicago  Sem- 
inary was  devised,  Prof.  Park,  of  Andover,  expressed  grave  doubts  of  it 
A  few  years  latei"  he  took  ground  that  if  men  not  thoroughly  educated  were 
to  be  introduced  to  the  ministry,  it  must  be  through  a  partial  course  in 
the  estaUiahed  Seminaries ;  and  requested  a  contributor  to  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  to  point  out  any  error  detected  in  his  views.  In  the  last  number  of 
tliat  Quarterly  is  an  article  which  shows  that  the  astute  Andover  theologian 
has  made  another  step  of  advance.  He  says  of  New  England,  even,  let 
<*  every  church  in  this  garden  of  ministers  be  supplied  with  a  well-trained 
pastor,  if  it  can  be ;  but  until  this  can  be,  let  two  or  three  of  these  churches 
unite  under  one  well-trained  pastor,  who  shall  divide  his  ministrations 
between  the  two  or  three,  and  let  him  be  aided  in  his  double  or  treble  charge 
by  men  educated  to  be  helpers  of  the  ministry.  They  need  not  enter  the 
clerical  office,  but  may  remain  lay  assistants  of  the  clergyman.  There  are 
instructors  of  youth,  there  are  merchants  and  clerks,  there  are  machinists 
and  other  mechanics  who  can  pursue  biblical  study  long  enough  to  preside 
over  Sabbath -schools  and  Bible  classes  and  religious  conferences,  and  may 
bring  forward  *  bread  and  honey  *  on  a  *  wooden  trencher  *  in  the  morning, 
while  the  pastor  brings  forward  the  *  strong  meat*  on  a  *  lordly  dish*  in  the 
afternoon. 

"  We  can  not  provide  clergymen  thoroughly  trained  for  so  large  a  multi- 
tude (as  the  population  of  this  country).  We  must,  then,  provide  assistants 
of  clergymen,  and  train  them  for  rendering  such  help  as  laymen  can  fitly 
render.  We  must  also  provide  a  class  of  ministers  who  are  but  partially 
educated  in  theology. 

"  The  truth  is,  we  need,  and  must  have,  pastors  more  learned  than  we 
ever  had ;  for  we  have  to  encounter  more  cunning  forms  of  skepticism  than 
our  &thers  ever  knew.  But  we  also  need,  and  must  have,  a  larger  number 
of  pastors  than  can  receive  a  symmetrical  culture ;  for  we  have  large  com- 
munities 'demanding,  first  of  all,  a  good  heart,  ready  speech,  quick  action. 
Let  us  have  as  large  a  variety  of  pastors,  some  educated,  some  instructed, 
as  the  variety  of  our  social  classes  demands. 

'*  There  are  many  American  churches  that  demand  as  ripe  a  learning  in 
the  ministry  as  is  needed  any  where  ;  but  still  we  have  large  communities 
which  must  have  less  learned  pastors,  or  none  at  all.  The  cry  has  come  of 
a  sudden  :  *  The  Philistines  be  upon  ua'  We  can  not  wait  for  the  symmet- 
rical culture  of  all  our  ministers.  Not  every  captain  need  be  fitted  to  be  a 
general ;  not  every  corporal  need  be  fitted  to  be  a  captain.'* 

We  remember  when  these  views  were  radical  and  ultra  views ;  when  the 
friends  and  earnest  helpers  of  Chicago  Seminary  who  advanced  them  were 
looked  upon  as  advancing  too  much  and  too  far ;  when  it  was  suggested  that 
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if  they  were  carried  oat  oar  prescriptive  learoed  Congregational  ministry 
would  be  abandoned.  Bat  that  day  is  gone  by.  The  extreme  yiew  has 
become  a  jast  and  moderate,  a  safe  and  conservatiye  yiew.  The  charches 
are  coming  to  see  that  the  salyation  of  their  future  is  in  the  policy  once 
feared  at  Andoyer,  bat  now  welcomed,  — advocated  in  the  Bibliotheca,  pat 
into  practice  in  the  Smith  professorship  and  the  partial  course  The  fact 
is,  New  England  itself  can  not  be  supplied,  now,  with  one  uniform  style  of 
ministerial  "preparation,  as  the  founders  of  Andoyer  contemplated,  but  must 
have  "a  great  variety"  —  to  use  Rev.  Edwards'  phrase,  —  or  be  largely 
uneoangdized  forever. 

That  Movbmbnt  Westwabd.— We  are  all  looking  with  solicitude  for 
the  effect  upon  the  receipts  of  the  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.  of  the  Presbyterian  with- 
drawal. A  month  or  two,  or  even  a  whole  year  will  not  be  decisive. 
Heretofore  wben  the  income  of  the  Board  has  reached  a  certain  point  it 
was  by  no  means  sure  that  it  would  continue  to  do  so.  Higb-water  mark 
above  any  mark  of  former  years  has  been  no  proof  of  a  law  of  the  tide. 
Only  the  most  vigorous  and  even  extreme  effort  has  brought  the  contribu- 
tions up  to  that  advanced  figure  again.  The  withdrawal  now  occurs  at  a 
time  when  New  England, —  so  largely  the  purse  as  well  as  the  brain  of  the 
country, — has  become  depleted  and  enfeebled,  comparatively.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  her  churches  will  advance  in  the  fhture  upon  the  munifi- 
cent and  generous  gifts  of  the  past,  for  any  of  our  great  societies.  Tbere- 
fore  we  argued  earnestly,  in  the  first  number  of  this  Rbvijsw,  published  in 
the  center  of  the  land,  for  a  General  Movement  Westward.  It  is  all  our 
hope  for  tiding  the  American  Board  over  this  emergency.  It  will  prove 
itself,  likewise,  to  be  all  our  hope  of  making  the  American  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  adequate  to  the  work  Gk>d  has  given  it  to  do. 

New  Hampshire  is  an  example  of  the  relative  falling  off  of  Eastern  States 
and  churches,  which  is  now  inevitable,  and  which  we  must  nDutafally  face 
and  wisely  provide  for.  The  last  census  shows  an  absolute  loss  of  8,102. 
"  Up  to  1860,"  says  Rev,  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Manchester,  in  a  publi«hed  sermon, 
'*  every  census  taken  for  over  a  century  shows  a  healthy  growth,  the  per 
cent,  of  gain  in  every  case  being  larger  than  that  of  loss  in  the  present 
case.**  In  the  New  Hampshire  churches,  "  the  statistics  up  to  1860  show  a 
gain  in  membership,  since  then  a  loss  of  one-twentieth."  "  In  some  towns 
the  churches  are  virtually  extinct;  in  others  supported  only  by  aid ;  in  the 
majority  self-supporting  and  a  little  more;  and  in  a  few  a  surplus  of 
strength."  "As  many  as  twenty- five  or  thirty  districts,  some  of  them 
within  towns,  but  more  covering  a  wider  territory,  where  there  are  no 
religious  institutions  worthy  the  name."  Besides  the  decrease  of  popular 
tion,  the  comparative  increase  of  Catholics  in  the  decreasing  aggregate  has 
helped  produce  this  weakening  of  the  churches*  "In  the  last  twenty- five 
years  a  loss  of  nearly  40,000  in  the  native  population." 

When  the  recent  Unitttd  States  census  becomes  available  for  comparison, 
we  shall  pursue  this  subject  f\irther,  and  point  the  duty  of  the  growing 
States  that  lie  between  **  Byrum  River"  and  the  Pacific  to  the  American 
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Board  and  other  beDerolent  agencies.  Meantime  it  will  not  be  wise  for  as 
who  liTo  Westward  to  boast  exaberantly  of  our  growth  in  population, 
wealth,  number  of  churches,  membership,  houses  of  worship,  appliance  of 
comfort,  attractiveness,  adyantages  for  material  and  moral  prosperity,  pro- 
gressive spirit,  and  wisdom  and  power  in  shaping  the  future,  unless  wo  are 
aliio  willing  to  assume  the  natural  responsibilities  of  all  these  things,  and 
*'  eome  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  "  in  making  up  New  England's  prospec- 
tive **lack  of  service."  The  dear  old  hive  can  neither  furnish  swarms  or 
honey  in  days  to  come  as  it  has  done  in  days  past.  Is  the  older  and  st  ronger 
portion  of  **  the  West"  ready  to  do  its  full  and  indispensable  proportion  ? 

**  Rbobnbratb  "  BY  Baptism.  — The  noted  case  of  Rev.  C.  B.  Cheney, 
of  Chicago,  suspended  by  Bishop  Whitehouse,  and  yet  continuing  his 
ministrations  by  unanimous  vote  of  liis  Vestry,  has  helped  settle  several 
points:  (1.)  That  the  civil  court  of  Illinois  declines  to  interfere  with  the 
due  course  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  also 
declined  entertaining  the  question  of  the  rightful  organization  and  Juris  iic- 
tion  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  —  three  members  of  the  bench  dissenting. 
The  dissenting  members  render  strong  reasons.  (2.)  That  the  rector  of  an 
Episcopal  church  c^n  not,  when  he  would,  decline  promulgating  the  doc- 
trine of  baptismal  regeneration.  The  wonder  is  that  any  man  should  think 
he  could.  (3.)  That  in  an  Episcopal  court,  a  rector  (according  to  the  state- 
ment of  his  Vestry),  when  opposed  by  his  Bishop,  has  very  little  chance  of 
success,  or  even  of  &ir  trial.  (4.)  That  in  the  endeavor  to  put  down  a 
faithful  and  beloved  pastor  in  his  own  parisji,  the  Bishop  has  very  little 
chance  against  his  rector.  (5.)  That  the  effective  remedy  for  the  oppression 
of  the  Episcopal  system,  in  the  deliberate  Judgment  of  the  rector  and  his 
Vestry,  is  to  "appeal  to  the  final  Judge  of  all,"  and  fall  back  upon  their 
Scriptural  rights  and  indepmdsruse  of  human  authority.  (6.)  That  an 
English  Bishop,  like  an  Irish  priest,  may  mistake  the  temper  of  American 
citizena 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  any  general  result  will  come  of  this  afi&ir. 
We  happen  to  know  that  there  is  a  widespread  uneasiness  and  d'ssatisiac* 
tion  among  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  Episcopal  church,  which  this 
flagrant  case  of  enforcing  heresy  has  deepened.  Nine  Bishops  of  the  Epis- 
copal church  have  even  signed  a  declaration  adverse  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
baptismal  phraseology.  But  whether  anything  will  come  of  it,  even  the 
rectifying  ot  this  one  abuse,  is  a  question  —  their  question,  not  ours. 


Brrata.— Certain  important  corrections  of  proof  failed  to  be  made  in  the  January 
numberi  Errata  are  humiliating,  but  permanent  nonsense  is  more  so.  In  addition  to 
certain  obvious  errors  in  orthog^raphy,  the  following  require  notice:^  On  jmi^  i6,  line  u, 

for  *•      *     '   ■         '**         "     "  '      "  '  '   "  '  '        "' 

line  1 
lines 

for  **  cniicsi"     ~  v;rii.ii;i»iu  "  .    pv^^  'V*  '*'*^  '^i  *^'        |jiiM.uv<«i,  iM«uiu<ru«i     ,    yn^  '^<  ■•■•^ 

ai,  for  **  indispensable,"  '*  insurmountable";  page  ai,  line  9,  for  *•  service,"  **  the  service"; 
line  34,  for  "concerts,"  "correct";  page  aa,  line  la,  for  "one,"  "  for  one'*;  page  65,  lino 
17,  for  "seventh,"  "twelfth";  page  05,  line  16,  lor  "the,"  "a;"  page  66,  fine  3  for 
"  mighty."  "  weighty":  line  »a,  for  "  Bleck,"  "  Bleek";  page  69,  line  iC  for  *•  retracted," 
"receded";  page  70,  line  3,  for  "admits,"  "writes";  page  ^.  line  33,  for  "  Ausiic," 
"  Ausiie";  last  line,  for  "urUric,"  ••tannic";  page  a5, line 4a,  for  ••Tohn's,"  "Jahn's"; 
page  88,  line  7,  for  ••time,"  ••line";  page  97,  for  ^*  Kiel  "  '^Keil";  for  ••  French»s," 
'•Trenches";  tor  "Butter's,"  ••Butler's":  for  "at  large,"  "as  large";  page  98,  line 
39,  for  *«  laws,"  "  lovers  ";  last  line,  for  "  into,"  "  unto." 
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ARTICLE  I. 
THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  GREEK. 

The  first  German  scholar  who  wrote  and  published  a  Greek 
grammar  was  John  Reuchlin,  the  friend  and  teacher  of  his 
still  more  illustrious  relative,  Philip  Melancthon.  Reuchlin, 
better  known  by  his  Greek  name  Oapnio,  was  bom  but  two 
years  after  tlie  fall  of  the  Byzantine  empire  in  1453.  He 
studied  Greek  under  Byzantine  teachers,  whose  very  names 
are  redolent  of  their  origin,  Hermonymus  of  Sparta  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  Andronicus  at  Basle.  He  had  heard 
Argyropoulus  lecture  in  Italy.  He  naturally  adopted  the 
modem  Greek  pronunciation  of  his  instmctors,  and  has  given 
his  name  to  one  of  the  two  methods  of  pronouncing  Greek 
which  have  divided  the  scholars  of  Germany  for  three  centu- 
ries  —  the  Reuchlinian  or  Modem  Greek  method. 

The  questionable  features  of  this  system  could  hardly  escape 
the  acuteness  of  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  twelve  years  younger 
than  Reuchlin,  but  greatly  his  superior  in  genius  and  learning. 
That  mode  of  pronunciation  which  assigns  to  each  Greek 
vowel,  consonant,  and  diphthong  its  German  sound,  had  its 
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earliest  and  ablest  advocate  in  Erasmus,  and  from  liim  received 
its  name,  Erasmian.  The  contest  between  Reuchlinianism 
and  Erasmianism,  between  lotacismus  and  Etacismus,  has 
been  perpetuated  till  this  day.  At  first  the  former  had  com- 
plete possession  of  the  field,  and  Erasmus  hardly  ventured  to 
attack  it  except  in  the  form  of  a  parable.  The  scholars  of 
Constantinople  in  the  fifteenth  century  lectured  on  the  new 
language  and  literature,  translated  Greek  authors,  and  thus 
carried  their  pronunciation  int<^  every  leading  university  !n 
Europe.  But  their  system  rested  on  authority,  not  on  investi- 
gation, and  now  after  centuries  of  discussion,  it  is  rapidly 
losing  ground,  if  not  put  to  complete  discomfiture,  in.  Ger- 
many. 

England  long  ago  adopted  the  principle,  if  not  the  method, 
of  Erasmus,  pronouncing  Greek  according  to  the  rules  and 
usages  of  its  own  tongue,  but  determining  the  accent,  like  the 
Romans,  by  the  quantity  of  the  penult. 

In  our  own  country,  till  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years, 
the  question  of  changing  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  and 
Greek  was  scarcely  mooted.  The  usage' of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge became  the  usage  of  Harvard  and  Yale  and  Dartmouth. 
American  scholars  neither  desired  nor  anticipated  any  departs 
ure  from  a  system  w' hich,  whatever  might  be  its  defects,  was 
sanctioned  by  what  they  esteemed  the  highest  authority ;  the 
usage  of  the  scholars  and  statesmen  of  England.  They  were 
contented  to  pronounce  Greek  as  it  was  pronoimced  by  Bent- 
ley  and  Porson,  by  Burke  and  Johnson.  Their  Greek  gram- 
mars and  commentaries  came  from  England  and  Scotland. 
They  knew  little,  and  cared  less,  about  Dutch  scholars,  whether 
high  or  low.  They  saw  in  Irving's  New  York  under  its  Dutch 
governors  a  pretty  faithful  picture  of  Dutch  manners  and 
abilities,  and  accepted  without  hesitation  Porson's  estimate  of 
German  scholarship : 

"  The  Germans  in.  Greek 
Are  sadly  to  seek. 
There's  no  one  but  Hermann, 
And  Hermann's  a  German." 
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Had  the  Gennan  system  been  seriously  proposed,  they  would 
have  apprehended,  and  not  without  reason,  the  irruption  of  a 
new  horde  of  barbarisms  in  naturalized  English  words,  in  the 
form  of  such  accents  as  these :  Socrdtes,  Demosthenes  and 
Alexander,  even  if  they  escaped  hearing  from  the  pulpit  Mil- 
etus, Makedonia,  Cappadokia,  Barabbds  and  Tsilitsia  (Cilicia). 
The  danger  may  not  yet  have  passed. 

American  scholars  simply  assumed  a  right  which  was  asserted 
by  the  scholars  of  Germany  —  the  right  of  pronouncing  Greek  * 
and  Latin  as  they  pronounced  English.  If  Germans  claimed 
the  privilege  of  saying  Tsois  (Zeus)  and  Teta  (Theta),  wliy 
should  not  Americans  be  allowed  to  say  Iota  and  Beeta,  The 
latter  are  now  known  to  be  as  near  the  true  sound  as  the 
former. 

But  the  Greek  struggle  for  independence  strongly  enlisted 
the  sympathies  of  the  Americans.  Navarino  became  as  fami- 
liar as  Sadowa  or  Sedan,  and  Bozzaris  was  as  popular  a  hero 
as  Garibaldi.  The  reigning  poet,  Lord  Byron^  had  invested 
classic  ground  with  all  the  charms  of  romance.  Coray  of  Scio 
had  already  convinced  European  scholars  that  learning  was 
not  extinct  on  its  native  soil.  More  recently,  the^  very  pres- 
ence of  an  eminent  modem  Greek  scholar  at  our  oldest  uni- 
versity gave  some  distinguished  advocates  to-  the  Modern 
Greek  system. 

The  old  established  usage  has  been  assailed  with  more  suc- 
cess from  another  quarter.  German  universities  have  become 
the  favorite  resort  of  American  scholars,  and  the  great 
German  immigration  has  brought  over  European  scholarship 
and  pronimciation.  The  pre-eminence  of  Germany  in  classi- 
cal learning  seemed  to  enforce  the  claims  of  her  system,  if 
uniformity  was  ever  to  be  secured.  More  than  all,  the  aban- 
donment of  the  worst  features  of  the  method  in  the  best  Ger- 
man universities  and  its  gradual  approximation  to  the  true 
ancient  pronimciation,  has  recommended  it  to  our  learned  men.. 
It  is  now  accepted  or  favored  in  most  of  our  oldest  and  largest 
colleges.  It  has  also  been  adopted,  partly  from  an  instinctive 
love  of  novelty  and  of  appearing  in  the  van  of  every  popular- 
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movement,  by  many  self-styled  colleges  of  the  West,  where 
there  is  little  knowledge  of  its  principles  and  still  less  ability 
to  apply  them.  Teachers  unfortunately  abound,  both  at  the 
East  and  at  the  West,  enthusiastic  followers,  perhaps,  of  the 
new  system,  whose  pronunciation  is  little  better  than  a  bur- 
lesque upon  that  of  a  Curtius  or  a  Kiihner.  But  there  are 
those  who  are  not  prepared  to  accept  any  new  method  without 
a  personal  examination  of  its  merits,  and  it  is  to  their  consid- 
eration that  the  following  views  are  presented. 

In  the  first  place.  What  are  the  claims  of  the  Modem  Greek 
method? 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  Greek  of  to-day  diflfers  from 
the  Greek  of  Pericles  only  as  the  English  of  Tennyson  diflTers 
from  the  English  of  Chaucer,  and  that  the  language  of  Plato 
is  still  a  living  language  in  the  streets  of  Athens,  pronounced, 
with  some  slight  variations  perhaps,  as  it  was  in  her  palmy 
days.  If  we  grant  the  truth  of  these  assertions,  we  need  look 
no  fiirther  to  find  a  basis  for  uniformity.  The  external  resem- 
blance is  indeed  strong  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem, 
stronger  than  between  Pope  and  Pierce  Ploughman,  and  the 
classical  scholar  reads  without  difficulty  the  Greek  of  Coray 
and  Negris.  But  this  very  ease  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Modern  Greek  has  assumed  the  modem  type  and  is  recon- 
structed on  modem  principles.  The  more  widely  it  departs 
from  the  ancient  syntax,  the  more  it  approaches  the  English. 
The  greater  and  grosser  its  barbarisms,  the  easier  it  becomes 
to  Americans.  Prof.  Sophocles,  whose  candor  is  only  equaled 
by  his  learning,  frankly  admits  that  "any  one  critically 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  the  Romaic  (the  modem 
Greek)  will  easily  perceive  that,  strictly  speaking,  they  are 
two  languages." 

Is  the  Modem  Greek  nearer  to  the  Ancient  than  English  to 
German  ?  In  its  words,  no  doubt,  much  nearer ;  in  its  syntax 
as  certainly,  more  remote.  An  infallible  test  on  such  a  point 
is  not  easily  found,  but  the  time  and  labor  required  to  master 
a  foreign  language  is  not  commonly  an  unfair  test  of  the  near- 
ness of  its  relationship  to  our  own.    The  Spanish  scholar,  for 
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instance,  reads  Portuguese  with  ease  after  a  few  days  study,  but 
he  will  require  weeks  for  the  Italian  of  Le  Mie  Prigioni,  and 
months  for  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  not  so  much  because  Gold- 
smith is  intrinsically  more  difScult  than  Silvio  Pellico,  as  because 
his  language  is  at  a  greater  remove  from  Spanish  idioms.  Now 
an  American  will  master  the  tragedies  of  Goethe  and  Schiller 
in  far  shorter  time  than  the  Athenian  of  to-day  can  overcome 
the  difficulties  of  Euripides,  not  to  say  of  -^schylus  or  Soph- 
ocles. The  nice  discriminations  of  the  old  authors,  their 
refinements  and  graces  of  language,  and  their  unequalled  vigor, 
are  as  new  to  the  Modem  Greek  as  to  the  American,  and  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  Athenian  has  any  great 
advantage  over  the  German  or  American  in  the  higher  walks 
of  Greek  scholarship.  The  modern  Greek  shows  no  lack  of 
native  genius,  but  when  will  the  University  of  Athens  produce 
such  commentators  on  the  classics  as  Stallbaum  and  Schnei- 
devin,  or  the  accurate  critical  scholarship  of  K.  W.  Kriiger  ? 
The  first  living  Greek  philologist  has  pronounced  the  Modem 
Greek  "  the  last  development  of  the  decline  and  corruption  of 
the  ancient  Greek  language."  Even  the  Greek  of  Coray 
reminds  us  of  what  Dr.  Johnson  calls  the  "  studied  barbarity  " 
of  Spenser's  Pastorals : 

"Dlggon  Davie,  I  bid  her  ffood  day, 
.  Or  Diggon  her  is,  or  I  missay. 
Dig.       Her  was  her  while  it  was  daylight, 

But  now  her  is  a  most  wretched  wight." 

Have  the  changes  in  pronunciation  in  Greece,  during  the  last 
fifteen  centuries,  kept  pace  with  the  other  changes  of  the  lan- 
guage ?  All  history  and  analogy  would  lead  us  to  expect  it. 
No  part  of  a  language  is  more  variable,  within  certain  limits, 
than  its  articulate  sounds.  Every  century  affects  the  pronun- 
ciation of  some  of  its  words.  Every  revised  edition  of  Web- , 
ster  chronicles  some  new  fashion.  The  last  seventy  years 
have  seen  in  certain  English  words  a  diphthong  become  a  mono- 
phthong, a  perfect  mute  an  aspirate,  and  a  long  vowel  short. 
Virtue  has  become  virohue^  new  noOj  and  oalm^  in  the  schools 
of  some  western  cities,  earn.    The  English  of  Shakspeare  is 
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the  English  of  to-day ;  but  recent  inquiries  have  shown  very 
considerable  changes  in  its  vowels  since  his  time,  though  Eng- 
land has  been  undisturbed  by  foreign  conquest  or  invasion. 
It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  Greek  vowels  and  consonants 
remained  unaltered  for  a  thousand  years  in  the  Byzantine 
empire  —  an  empire  overspread  or  overrun  at  different  periods 
by  Bulgarians,  Wallachians,  Goths,  Saracens,  Normans,  Hun- 
garians, and  Turks. 

The  Modem  Greek  pronunciation,  as  presented  by  Professor 
Sophocles,  fulfills  our  anticipations.  The  old  twelve  diph- 
thongal sounds  have  disappeared.  There  is  no  rough  breath- 
ing, no  circumflex  accent,  no  distinction  of  quantity.  Four 
diphthongs  and  three  vowels,  once  representing  seven  distinct 
sounds,  are  now  sounded  as  i  in  machine.  The  final  vowels 
of  four  of  the  diphthongs  have  become  consonants. 

Modern  philology  has  not  only  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
these  changes  have  occurred,  but  determined  with  more  or 
less  definiteness  the  times  when  they  occurred  and  the  laws 
which  governed  them  —  laws  which  have  wrought  similar 
changes  in  many  countries  of  Europe.  Thus  the  rough  breath- 
ing disappeared  in  Greece  as  in  Italy  and  France.  B  and  d 
became  sonant  aspirates,  as  in  Spain.  N,  before  the  i  sound, 
assumed  the  consonantal  y,  just  as  the  Koman  Bononia  is  now 
the  Italian  HoXogna,  L,  before  the  i  sound,  also  assumed  the 
consonantal  y,  just  as  the  Roman  filio  is  the  Italian  figlio. 

The  decline  was  gradual.  It  began  as  early  as  the  age  of 
the  Ptolemies,  but  became  more  rapid  in  the  decline  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  when  the  Greeks  came  into  collision  with  the 
northern  barbarians. 

Travelers  tell  us  that  not  only  the  scholars  of  modern 
Athens,  but  the  mass  of  the  people,  are  bent  on  returning  to 
the  language  of  their  forefathers ;  that  even  the  servantfe  are 
heard  talking  of  the  dual  number.  When  they  have  recovered 
the  dative  case,  the  optative  and  infinitive  moods  and  the  old 
syntax,  perhaps  they  may  undertake  the  scarcely  less  diflicult 
task  of  banishing  barbarous  sounds  and  their  monotonous 
iotacism,  and  returning  to  the  sonorous  tones  of  former  days. 
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A  nation  which  is  bold  enough  to  attempt  the  one  will  hardly 
despair  of  the  other. 

The  modern  Greek  pronunciation  is  adopted  by  not  one  of 
the  leading  German  grammarians.  Buttmann,  Matthiae, 
Kiihner,  Kriiger,  Westphal,  Host,  and  Curtius,  the  best  judges 
and  most  influential  authorities,  as  well  as  the  best  representa- 
tives of  German  opinion,  all  reject  it.  "To  pronounce  the 
ancient  Greek  in  the  style  of  the  modern  Greek,"  says  Schlei- 
cher, "  rests  upon  complete  ignorance  of  the  life-laws  of  lan- 
guages and  of  phonology  generally." 

We  turn  now  to  the  Erasmian  or  so-called  "  continental " 
method.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  ^continental  pronun- 
ciation of  consonants  or  diphthongs.  It  is  only  in  the  vowels 
that  the  Germans,  the  French,  the  Italians  and  the  Spanish 
agree  with* each  other  and  differ  from  the  English.  In  conso- 
nants and  diphthongs  they  differ  as  much  from  each  other  as 
from  the  English ;  thus  eu  is  pronounced  oi  by  the  Germans, 
and  u  in  hurr  (nearly)  by  the  French ;  au  is  ou  in  Gennan,  5 
in  French ;  ei  is  ei  in  height  in  German,  ey  in  they  in  French. 
In  a  language  like  the  Greek,  which  had  twelve  diphthongs, 
the  pronunciation  of  these  diphthongs  is  hardly  less  important 
than  that  of  the  five  vowels ;  and  to  sound  the  vowels  accord- 
ing to  the  continental  mode,  and  these  numerous  diphthongs 
by  English  rules,  would  be  simply  to  introduce  another  new 
system  and  increase  the  present  confusion.  Such  a  hybrid 
pronunciation  is  not  contemplated  by  any  class  of  reformers, 
though  often  heard  in  our  academies  and  elsewhere.  As  no 
one  proposes  to  introduce  the  peculiar  sounds  of  the  French 
or  Italian,  the  word  continental  here  must  be  considered  as 
synonymous  with  German,  and  indeed  is  thus  commonly 
understood. 

Several  questions  present  themselves : 

What  is  the  German  system,  as  described  by  the  best 
authorities  ? 

Is  there  a  practical  adherence  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  Ger- 
mans themselves  ? 

Do  its  followers  in  this  country  pronounce  Greek  like  Ger- 
man professors  and  rectors  ? 
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How  far  is  the  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  Greeks  a  mat- 
ter of  knowledge  and  not  of  conjecture  ? 

Boat  in  his  grammar  defines  the  Erasmian  system  as  ^^  the 
pronunciation  of  Greek  vowels  and  diphthongs  by  giving 
them  the  corresponding  German  sounds."  The  consonaints 
are  pronounced  like  the  corresponding  German  consonants. 
As  regards  decent^  the  Germans  follow  the  traditional  marks, 
making  no  distinction,  however,  between  the  acute  and  the 
circumflex,  and  generally  not  claiming  to  understand  very 
clearly  the  distinction  between  them.  As  respects  quantity^ 
the  German  grammarians  are  explicit.  Ro%t :  "  The  proper 
pronunciation  of  Greek  can  only  be  attained  by  an  equal 
adherence  to  accent  and  quantity.  Both  must  be  distinctly 
audible  (deutUch  horbar)."  K.  W.  KrvLger  :  "  Endeavor  to 
give  prominence  to  the  accented  syllable,  but  also  to  make 
distinctly  audible  the  quantity  (die  Lange  und  Kiirtze)  as  well 
of  the  accented  syllable  as  of  the  unaccented."  BvMmann  : 
"  Nothing  is  more  injurious  than  the  early  habit  of  reading 
merely  according  to  accents.  So  long  as  one  is  unable  by 
study  and  eflFbrt  to  render  both  accent  and  quantity  properly 
audible,  it  is  better  to  let  quantity  predominate,  as  being  for 
us  more  important."  Matthias  :  "  It  is  equally  incorrect  to 
pronounce  merely  according  to  accent  or  merely  according  to 
quantity."  Cartiua  :  "  To  disregard  quantity  in  pronuncia- 
tion is  altogether  wrong  (ganz  entschieden  falsch)." 

The  number  of  the  teachers  and  advocates  of  the  German 
system  here  who  regard  this  unanimous  voice  of  the  German 
scholars,  is  small  indeed.  The  pronunciation,  of  the  great 
majority  is  neither  German,  modern  Greek,  nor  Amoican,  as 
respects  quantity  or  the  diphthongs.  An  American  who 
chances  to  attend  a  lecture  of  a  Greek  philologist  in  Berlin  or 
Leipsic,  hears  a  pronunciation  of  Greek  very  unlike  the  so- 
called  continental  of  this  country.  The  quantity  is  given  with 
such  distinctness  that  the  accent  at  first  seems  to  be  disre- 
garded. The  &v^pQ>no<;  of  the  lecturer  seems  quite  as  near  to 
d\f^^pa>no<;  as  to  the  &v&eorco<;  of  our  teachers.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  Am.  Phil.  Association  last  year,  it  may  be 
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remembered,  were  similarly  perplexed  in  listening  to  the  exact 
pronunciation  of  a  distinguished  American  scholar.  Such 
facts  show  how  little  Americans  are  accustomed  to  the  true 
German  pronunciation  of  Greek,  and  how  little  the  average 
teacher  understands  that  it  demands  a  knowledge  of  the 
quantity  of  every  syllable.  No  doubt  there  are  gymnasia  in 
Germany  where  quantity  is  neglected,  but  in  the  great  uni- 
versities an  error  here  is  as  promptly  rebuked  as  a  false  Latin 
accent  at  Yale  or  Harvard.    * 

The  neglect  of  quantity  in  our  academies  may  be  due  to 
want  of  knowledge ;  but  even  the  intelligent  and  conscien- 
tious instructor  may  .well  hesitate  to  give  to  all  the  Greek 
letters  their  German  sounds.  Shall  he,  for  example,  pro- 
nounce Zeta  as  ^,  a  combination  of  letters  forbidden  by  Greek 
rules,  or  as  dz  ?  Shall  he  pronounce  e^^  like  the  majority  of 
Germans,  as  oi  in  voice,  and  ei  as  ei  in  height^  or  rather  as  ei 
in  they.  Shall  he  pronounce  Upsilon  as  {>e?  in  boon^  or  as  the 
French  w,  or  as  tlie  English  u  long  ?  Our  grammars  do  not 
relieve  his  perplexity.  The  Germans  themselves,  indeed,  are 
not  of  one  mind  as  to  the  sound  of  Zeta,  or  of  these  oft-recur- 
ring diphthongs.  The  rapid  progress  of  philology  is  making 
important  changes  in  the  Erasmian  system,  and  the  transition 
period  is  not  yet  passed,  though  it  needs  no  prophet  to  see 
the  end.  Whatever  might  have  been  true  thirty  years  ago,  it 
is  now  known  that  ei  was  not  sounded  by  the  Greeks  as  ei  in 
height^  nor  eu  2iA  oi  m  voice,  nor  Zeta  as  t8.  The  original 
sounds  of  Greek  vowels,  diphthongs,  and  consonants  have 
been  made  subjects  of  careful  inquiry,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  Theta,  Zeta,  Phi,  and  Chi,  we  may  sately  say, 
determined  by  a  weight  of  evidence  which  admits  of  no 
reasonable  doubt.  The  periods  of  their  changes  have  also 
been  investigated,  and  the  laws  of  these  changes. 

The  foremost  German  scholars  are  consequently  modifying, 
or  rather  abandoning,  the  Erasmian  method,  and  conforming 
to  what  they  regard  as  the  true  and  only  permanent  standard, 
the  ancient  Greek  pronunciation.  Says  Curtius,  of  Leipsic,  than 
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whom  there  is  no  higher  German  authority  on  this  question : 
"  Die  landlaulige  aussprache  des  ei  wie  ein  breit  neuhoeh- 
deutsches  ei  ist  vollig  widersinnig  und  ohne  alle  Begriindung." 
"  The  current  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  ei  as  a  broad  High- 
German  ei  (ei  in  height)  is  repugnant  to  common  sense,  and 
without  any  foundation  whatever."  Godfrey  Hermann  wrote 
long  ago  :  "  Diphthongum  ei  male  pronunciari  plena  voce  ut 
Gerraanicum  ei  aut  Brittannorum  i  longum,  vel  lingua  Latina 
docere  potest."  Other  Erasmianisms  are  condemned  in  lan- 
guage equally  severe.  "  Neither  the  Erasmian  nor  the 
Reuchlinian  method,"  says  Kiihner,  "can  be  recognized  as 
the  genuine  Greek  method  " 

But  what  is  the  "  weight  of  evidence "  just  referred  to  ? 
How  do  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  true  sound  even  of 
any  one  letter  of  a  language  that  ceased  to  be  spoken  almost 
a  thousand  years  ago,  and  whose  sole  representative  is  not 
even  a  torso  of  the  great  antique,  but  rather  a  bent  and  faded 
form,  whose  big,  manly  voice  long  since  turned  to  childish 
treble? 

The  evidence  is  mainly  three-fold,  and  very  similar  to  the 
three-fold  proof  that  the  true  significations  of  Greek  and 
Latin  words  are  now  attained  or  attainable.  As  respects 
both  sounds  and  significations,  the  three  sources  of  proof  are 
independent  of  each  other.  In  both  cases,  when  combined, 
they  are  equally  decisive. 

Ist.  The  modern,  derived  languages. 

2nd.  The  definitions  and  descriptions  of  the  old  gram- 
marians. 

3rd.  The  combinations  and  relations  of  the  letters  or  the 
words  in  the  original  tongues. 

We  infer  that  arma^  virum^  mean  arma^  man^  fro;n  the 
derived  words  in  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French.  We  kTww 
it  from  their  combinations  with  other  words  in  the  Latin  clas- 
sics. We  presume  that  duTjp  means  man  when  we  find  that  to 
be  its  meaning  in  modem  Greek.  Our  belief  becomes  con- 
fidence when  we  turn  to  the  old  grammarians  and  lexico- 
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graphere.  Our  confidence  rises  to  knowledge  when  we  note 
its  manifold  connections  with  other  words  in  Greek  authors. 
The  evidence  from  the  first  source  is  much  stronger  as  to  the 
sounds  than  as  to  the  significations  of  words.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin  had  essen- 
tially the  same  alphabet ;  that  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  sounds 
are  placed  side  by  side  in  the  proper  names  of  the  Septuagint, 
where  Hebrew  characters  were  represented  by  Greek  char- 
acters; and  that  Greek  and  Latin  letters  are  brought  into 
close  comparison  in  the  proper  names  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history  and  geography.  But  the  Greek  and  Latin  characters 
have  six  principal  modem  representatives:  the  Italian,  the 
Spanish,  the  French,  the  modern  Greek,  the  German  (reduced 
to  writing  as  early  as  the  fourth  century  by  a  learned  Goth  or 
Greek),  and  the  Sclavonic.  The  Hebrew  has  three:  the 
Arabic,  the  traditional  Syriac,  and  the  Rabbinical  Hebrew. 
These  nine  witnesses  are  not  always  separately  trustworthy. 
They  must  be  subjected  to  a  close  examination  ;  but  they  are 
independent ;  they  come  from  different  climes  and  continents, 
and  there  can  be  no  collusion  between  them.  If  they  are 
unanimous  in  their  testimony,  there  can  be  little  room  for 
doubt.  Seven  consonants  have  essentially  the  same  sound  in 
all,  viz. :  L,  M,  N,  R,  P,  T,  K,  S.  No  accident  could  have 
assigned  to  these  characters  the  same  sounds  in  Russia  and 
Spain,  in  Arabia  and  Germany. 

The  decision  of  the  living  languages  is  confirmed  by  the 
descriptions  of  the  old  grammarians.  It  is  yet  more  strongly 
established  by  their  relations  to  other  consonants,  and  their 
euphonic  changes.  The  evidence  that  these  consonants  were 
pronounced  essentially  as  in  English  is,  on  the  whole,  about 
as  strong  as  that  arma  signified  a/rms^  and  virum^  man. 

But  if  these  sounds  are  fixed,  others  must  be  fixed  also. 
Thus  the  Roman  C  was  always  represented  by  the  Greek  K, 
and  vice  versa  /  a  fact  which,  confinned  by  other  and  inde- 
pendent proof,  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  had  the  sound  of  K. 
Thus,  too,  the  original  sounds  of  B,  D,  and  G  are  known ;  for 
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they  are  proved  from  the  grammariaiis  and  by  euphonic 
changes  to  be  the  sonants  of  P,  T,  and  K,  respectively.* 

When  the  living  languages  are  not  unanimous,  their  tes- 
timony is  not  invalidated,  if  the  want  of  agreement  can  be 
referred  to  well-established  laws  of  change.  One  law  of 
change,  for  example,  is  the  substitution  of  so-called  aspirates 
for  smpoth  and  middle  mutes,  in  other  words,  of  continuous 
for  explosive  sounds.  The  three  gates  of  the  breath,  labial, 
lingual,  and  palatal,  are  left  ajar,  instead  of  being  perfectly 
closed.  Sonants  suifer  this  change  more  frequently  than 
surds.  Thus  the  modern  Greek  B  and  D,  and  the  Spanish 
medial  B  and  D,  have  become  V  (nearly),  and  Th  sonant. 
The  modern  Greek  G  before  e  and  i,  as  well  as  the  English, 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  C  and  G  before  e  and  i,  have 


*  The  distinction  between  sonants  and  surds  is  second  in  importance  to 
none  in  phonology.  Though  fiimiliar  to  scholars,  it  is  often  overlooked  or 
misunderstood.  £yery  letter  is  a  sonant  or  a  surd.  Every  sonant  has  its 
surd,  and  every  surd  its  corresponding  sonant.  Both  are  gif>tn  toUh  the 
organs  of  speech  in  vreeisdu  the  name  position.  The  \Vel8h  U  in  LUweUun, 
commonly  regarded  so  difficult,  is  only  the  surd  of  the  English  I  in  loud. 
The  Welsh  rh  is  only  the  surd  of  the  English  r.  The  German  cA  in  mich  is 
the  surd  of  the  English  consonant  p,  A  deep  Arabic  guttural  is  the  sonant 
of  the  German  ch  in  Bneh.  The  distinction  is  as  clear  and  simple  as  it  is 
important :  sonant,  sounding ;  surd,  soundless,  except  as  mere  articulate 
breath  can  be  t.eard.  Extmp'es  will  make  this  clearer  than  any  definition. 
Zand  s  are  pronounced  with  the  organs  of  speech  in  the  same  position,  but 
f  is  articulate  sound,  s  is  articulate  breath ;  z  is  the  sonant  of  s,  and  s  is  the 
surd  of  z  The  Greek  Digamina  (English  te  in  tooo)  has  its  surd  in  feh  in 
when.  The  vowels,  of  course  are  all  sonants,  and  have  their  surds  in  the 
various  surd  aspirates  represented  by  the  letter  h.  The  surd  of  a,  as  in 
faiher^  is  the  h  which  precedes  that  sound  of  a,  viz.,  h  in  harp.  The  surd  of 
i,  as  la  machins,  is  the  h  heard  in  heai,  and  so  of  the  rest  The  difference 
between  h  in  ?iome  and  h  in  heai  b  as  marked,  if  not  as  obvious,  as  between 
0  and  ee. 

We  give  the  consonants  in  order. 


(soft) 


BODftDlt. 

B 

Z 

D 

V 

G 

J 

G  (hard) 

L 

M 

N 

G  (hard) 


Surds. 
P 

c 

T 
F 

Ch  (\n  chant) 

Ch  (in  chant) 

K 

LI  (Welsh) 

U,  with  clofifed  lips,  in 

hm  (in  contempt) 
H  in  hn  (in  contempt) 

Q 


Sonanti. 

R 
Z 
D 
V 


Surds. 

Rh  (Welsh) 

S 

T 

P 


W(digamma)  Wh  {in  when) 
Gz  X 

Y  (consonant)  Cb(in  German  mtcA) 
Z  S 

Z  (in  azure)     8h 
Th  (in  tfiis)      Th  (in  thin) 
An  Arabic  guttural    Ch  (German 
in  Bach) 
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become  continuouB  sounds  in  the  place  of  the  old  explosives 
K  and  Q  hard.  The  medial  consonant  is  often  altogether 
dropped  in  French  and  English,  as  parabole,  paravole,  parole ; 
regen,  reyen,  rain.  The  general  testimony,  then,  of  living 
languages  as  to  B,  D,  and  G  is  unimpaired  by  any  merely 
apparent  counter-evidence. 

Of  the  Greek  vowels^  four  are  determined  by  living  lan- 
guages. The  fifth,  U,  was  originally  u  in  rude  (rood),  after- 
wards the  French  u.  U  has  passed  through  this  change  in 
France,  Gertnany,  and  Greece. 

The  Greek  diphthongal  sounds  can  not  be  learned  from 
modern  usage. 

Chi  does  not  appear  in  the  alphabets  of  Western  Europe. 
The  modem  Greek  and  Sclavonic  languages  give  it  the  sound 
of  the  German  and  Scotch  cA,  as  in  loch. 

Phi  was  near  the  Roman  and  modem  F,  for  the  Greeks 
spelled  words  like  Fabius  with  an  initial  Phi.  It  was  not 
identical  with  it,  for  the  Romans  never  spelled  a  Greek  word 
like  philosophia  with  an  F.  Quintilian  refers  to  the  differ- 
ence between  them.  He  says  of  F:  "Inter  discrimina 
dentium  efflanda  est."  Phi  was  uttered  "  fixis  labris."  F 
was  a  labial-dental.  Phi  seems  to  have  been  strictly  a  labial. 
The  sound  of  Theta,  like  that  of  Chi  and  Phi,  can  not  be 
determined  by  the  usage  of  living  languages.  The  modem 
Greek  sounds  it  as  the  English  th  in  thin.  The  remaining 
consonant,  Zeta,  will  be  considered  presently. 

The  statements  of  the  old  grammarians  and  the  incidental 
remarks  of  such  authors  as  Plato  and  Aristotle,  our  second 
source  of  knowledge  in  Greek  pronunciation,  are  given  at 
length  in  Sophocles's  "  History  of  the  Greek  Alphabet."  These 
men-were  familiar  with  the  classifications  of  Greek  letters,  and 
indeed  the  inventors  of  them.  Our  modern  terms  are  little 
more  than  translations  of  the  words  of  the  Greek  orthoepists. 
Their  comments  touch  upon  almost  every  point  of  phonology, 
and  though  sometimes  vague  and  obscure,  they  are  usually 
sufficiently  explicit.  They  leave  no  doubt  upon  two  important 
points,  viz.,  that  when  the  Greeks  introduced  their  new  alpha- 
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bet,  in  403  B.  C,  they  pronounced  as  they  wrote,  without 
silent  letters  or  orthographical  expedients,  and  that  they  gave 
to  each  of  their  letters  a  single  sound  (diflfering  in  three  vowels 
only  as  long  and  short),  and  assigned  each  sound  to  a  separate 
letter.  The  only  exception  was  the  palatal  nasal  ng.  Had 
there  been  silent  letters  or  diflferent  sounds  for  the  same  letter, 
their  numerous  and  minute  criticisms  would  not  have  suifered 
the  fact  to  pass  unnoticed.  Were  the  Greek  a  derived  and 
composite  language,  like  our  own,  which  employs  the  Roman 
alphabet,  but  has  seven  consonantal  sounds  unknown  to  the 
Latin,which  abounds  in  silent  letters  and  assigns  several  sounds 
to  a  single  letter,  and  several  letters  to  the  same  sound,  there 
would  be  little  hope  of  recovering  its  pronunciation.  But  we 
learn  from  the  grammarians  that  its  vowel  sounds  were  but 
five ;  that  its  diphthongs,  like  the  Welsh,  retained  for  centuries 
each  of  the  two  primitive  sounds ;  that  its  consonants  were 
simple  as  well  as  few,  viz.,  the  four  liquids ;  three  smooth, 
three  middle,  and  three  aspirate  mutes;  two  sibilants  —  the 
one  a  sonant,  and  the  other  a  surd ;  «,  and  the  palatal  ng. 

The  third  source  of  evidence,  which  is  found  in  the  relations 
of  the  different  letters,  is  especially  satisfactory,  as  it  comes 
from  the  language  itself,  without  the  intervention  of  interpreters. 
Never  was  there  a  language  framed  by  man  more  musical  than 
the  Greek,  or  where  euphonic  changes  were  more  universal. 
They  are  seen  in  the  inflexions  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs ; 
in  compound  words ;  in  elisions,  contractions,  erases,  and  assim- 
ilations. Now,  if  we  had  not  the  true  sounds  of  the  letters,  if 
we  mistook  labials  for  Unguals  and  surds  for  sonants,  no  philo- 
sophical explanation  could  be  given  of  these  various  changes. 
But  philology  refers  them  to  well-known  laws  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  which  are  the  same  in  all  ages ;  and  if  the  Greeks, 
with  a  nicer  sense  of  harmony  than  ourselves,  rejected,  as 
discordant,  certain  combinations  of  letters  which  give  no 
offense  to  modern  ears,  and  hence  made  changes  where  change 
seems  to  us  unnecessary  ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  certainly  find 
nothing  in  the  combinations  of  sound  which  we  attribute  to 
the  Greeks  that  is  at  variance  with  our  highest  conceptions  of 
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harmony  in  speech.  Illustrations  of  these  laws  are  found  in 
every  grammar.  The  most  familiar  are  those  which  unite 
sonant  with  sonant,  surd  with  surd,  labial  with  labial,  aspirate 
with  aspirate ;  laws  which  give  us  in  Latin  iwiponere,  not  in- 
ponere ;  le^tus,  not  leg^tus  ;  but  which  find  their  fullest  illus- 
tration only  in  Greek.  Curtius  has  well  shown  that  certain 
contractions  and  erases  prove  that  both  the  vowels  of  Greek 
diphthongs  were  sounded ;  that  they  were  true,  and  not  appa- 
rent diphthongs.  Thus,  the  contraction  of  tiai  iyw  to  Ka^6  proves 
that  a  in  Kai  was  sounded,  and  niiwffi  from  npAuofft  shows  that 
0  in  ou  was  sounded. 

We  have  endeavored  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  that  the  true  sounds  of  Greek  letters  are  known, 
and  not  merely  conjectured.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  Pro- 
fessor Sophocles,  himself  a  Greek,  and  the  first  philologists  of 
Germany,  have,  after  independent  inquiries,  arrived  at  the 
same  general  conclusions.  They  diflfer  as  to  Theta  and  Zeta. 
Mr.  S.  assigns  to  both,  their  English  sounds,  and  to  Chi,  the 
German  ch. 

We  briefly  present  these  results :  d=a  in  father^  e=a  in 
hate^  i=i  in  machiTie^  o-^o  in  note^  u=^oo  in  rood  (later=' 
French  u).  Short  vowels  differ  from  long  only  in  length.  In 
diphthongs  both  vowels  had  their  primitive  sound :  ai=<ii  in 
aye  {a  short),  ei=^ey  in  tliey^  oi=-oi  in  voice  {o  as  in  note^  but 
short),  ui=^ui  in  suing  (nearly),  au=ow  in  tww^  ou=ow  in 
hlow  (later=c?(?  in  rood)^  eu=eu  in  fend  (nearly),  di=a=ay 
in  aye^  ei=7)^^ai  in  hailj  di=(f)=oy  (in  buay^  as  pronounced 
by  Jameson,  boe)^  m=doOy  du=ow  in  blow  (prolonged). 

Consonants  as  in  English,  except  Chi,  which  =  German 
ch  in  bach.  The  characters  Phi,  Chi,  and  Theta  do  not 
appear  in  most  European  languages,  and  their  sounds  are 
Btill  discussed  in  Germany.  Phi  must  have  been  near  the 
EngHsh  f.  Theta  was  probably  identical  with  th  in  thin.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  classic  period,  Upsilon  became  the 
French  u^  German  w,  "  dulciter  spirans,"  says  Quintilian, 
and  ou  took  the  sound  of  oo  in  rood.  Iota  subscript  became 
silent  as  early  as  the  age  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.   The  later 
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sounds  of  the  u  and  ou  (Upsilon  and  Omicron-Upsilon)  recom- 
mend themselves  to  Americans,  as  distinguishing  more  clearly 
the  Omega  from  the  diphthong  (m. 

What  was  the  sound  of  Zeta  ?  It  was  not  U^  %d^  or  &,  for 
Quintilian  tells  us  that  it  was  unknown  to  the  Eoman  lan- 
guage. Ts  was  a  combination  forbidden  by  Greek  euphonic 
laws,  and  the  Hebrew  ts  is  represented  in  the  Septuagint  by 
Sigma.  Zeta,  we  know,  was  a  sibilant  and  a  sonant.  It  was 
developed,  as  Curtius  has  shown,  from  yc  (Gamma  Iota)  and 
^t  (Delta  Iota).  It  interchanged  with  Sigma  in  words  like 
Smyrna.  It  was  a  litera  jucundissima,  in  the  phrase  of  Quin- 
tilian. Plato  speaks  of  its  noble  sound.  It  was  said  by  the 
grammarians  to  be  compounded  of  sd,  and  called  a  double 
consonant. 

Was  Zeta  the  English  and  Modem  Greek  z  ?  Our  z  answers 
the  description  in  every  point  but  one :  it  is  not  a  double  con- 
sonant. The  English  z  is  a  sonant  sibilant.  It  would  natu- 
rally be  developed  from  yi  and  ^t,  as  its  surd  %  was  developed 
from  xc  and  re.  It  easily  interchanges  with  s  in  English  and 
French.  S  and  d  are,  so  to  speak,  blended  in  it.  S  is  a  sibi- 
lant, d  is  a  lingual-sonant ;  our  z  is  a  lingual-sonant-sibilant. 
No  other  two  letters  could  represent  it.  So,  ng  represents  our 
nasal  palatal  in  ring^  because  n  is  a  nasal  and  g  a  palatal ;  but 
neither  n  or  g\^  separately  heard  in  ring.  So,  ih  (in  thin) 
represents  a  lingual-surd-aspirate,  though  neither  t  nor  h  is 
separately  heard  in  ihvn,^  because  ^  is  a  lingual-surd  and  h  is 
an  aspirate.  When  it  was  said  by  the  grammarians  that  Zeta 
was  compounded  of  *rf,  it  could  not  be  meant  that  they  were 
separately  heard,  for  then  the  sound  would  be  Boman  as  well 
as  Greek,  nor  could  it  well  have  interchanged  with  s  in  Smyr- 
na. But  why  was  z  called  a  double  consonant,  and  why  did 
it  sometimes  make  a  long  syllable  ?  It  was  the  only  sonant- 
aspirate  in  the  Greek  language,  and  had  a  strong,  continuous 
sound.  It  might  make  a  long  syllable,  as  the  sonants  hi  made 
always  a  long  syllable,  while  pi  did  not.  The  Modem  Greek, 
Polish,  Russian,  and  Lithuanian  give  to  Zeta  the  English  sound. 

Some  distinguished  German  philologists  suppose  Zeta  to 
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Lave  had  the  sound  of  dz.  If  so,  d  must  have  been  distinctly 
heard  when  Zeta  came  between  two  vowels,  and  the  gramma- 
rians would  hardly  have  represented  it  by  *rf,  but  rather  by 
ds  ;  BA  they  explained  Xi  as  ha  and  Pd  as  pa  not  cls  sp:  nor 
would  dz  have  interchanged  with  8  in  Smyrna. 

We  may  not  indeed  hope  that  the  ancient  Greek  pronuncia- 
tion can  be  exactly  reproduced.  Were  there  no  other  diffi- 
culty, our  ignorance  of  Greek  accents  presents  a  seemingly 
impassible  obstacle  to  such  an  achievement.  Was  the  acute 
an  elevation  of  pitchy  pure  and  simple,  or  combined  with  stress^ 
and  if  the  latter,  which  of  the  two  was  essential  and  which 
incidental,  or  were  they  both  essential  ?  Our  uncertainty  as 
respects  the  circumflex  is  still  greater.  The  wildest  vagaries 
respecting  it  have  been  recently  put  forward,  by  Westphal,  for 
example,  in  his  grammar,  as  grave  theories.  Stress  is  all  that 
is  essential  to  accent  in  modem  languages,  and  when  we  make 
anything  more  than  stress  essential  to  Greek  accent,  and 
demand  for  the  circumflex  some  peculiar  slide  or  wave  of  the 
voice,  or  musical  elevation  of  pitch,  we  are  involved  in'  diffi- 
culties. The  Greek  orators,  we  may  be  sure,  were  never 
trammeled  in  their  inflexions  by  any  such  restraints  in  the 
expression  of  passion,  nor  the  musicians  in  their  melodies. 

The  Germans,  as  we  have  seen,  are  aiming  to  bring  their 
practice  into  harmony  with  their  scientific  conclusions,  and  it 
is  only  the  comparative  rigidity  of  German  c»rgans  of  speedi 
(a  want  of  flexibility  to  be  anticipated  in  one  homogeneous 
race  of  men),  which  prevents  about  as  near  an  approximation, 
80  far  as  letters  are  concerned,  to  the  pronunciation  of  Plato 
as  to  that  of  Shakspeare  and  Bacon.  The  English  language  in 
some  respects  presents  the  greater  obstacles  to  the  German. 
The  average  German,  after  several  years  residence  in  America, 
fails  to  pronounce  ihen^  journal^  charm^  azure^  etc.  The  Amer- 
ican, with  greater  pliancy  of  organs,  under  a  skilllul  teacher, 
acquires  the  peculiar  sounds  of  the  French,  German,  Spanish 
and  Italian  in  a  few  hours.  This  flexibility  of  our  vocal  organs 
is  readily  explained  by  the  composite  character  of  our  language 
and  the  fusion  of  races  in  the  English  people.     Welsh,  Ro- 
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mans,  Saxons  and  Norman  French  have  made  liberal  contri- 
butions of  sonnds  as  well  as  of  words  to  the  English  language. 
Three  of  the  Indo-European  races  have  met  and  minted  on 
English  soil,  the  Celtic,  Teutonic,  and  Orseco-Italic,  and  their 
vowels  and  consonants  are  heard  there  to-day.  A  letter  so 
important  in  the  history  of  Greek  as  the  digamma,  sustaining 
the  same  relation  to  u  (oo),  which  the  consonantal  y  holds  to 
the  other  close  vowel,  i,  is  heard  in  its  purest  form  in  our  lan- 
guage, while  it  is  known  only  in  special  positions,  if  at  all,  in 
Western  Europe.  The  English,  like  the  Greek,  is  distinguished 
by  the  variety  of  its  diphthongs.  Four  even  of  its  vowels  are 
diphthongal,  and  exhibit  some  special  analogies  with  the  Greek. 
Thus  the  Greek  e  lengthened  becomes  ei  (aee).  So  in  English, 
a  long,  final  and  before  liquids,  is  commonly  sounded  aee,  as 
name.  The  Greek  o  short  is  lengthened  to  (ni,  (o-oo).  So  in 
English  oo  is  heai*d  as  the  vanishing  sound  of  2a,  7U>,  etc. 
Americans,  with  their  Welsh  variety  of  diphthongs,  have 
greatly  the  advantage  of  the  scholars  of  Western  Europe  in 
pronouncing  a  language  so  rich  in  diphthongs  as  the  Greek 
and  with  such  strong  diphthongal  tendencies. 

Is  it  wise,  then,  for  us,  at  the  present  stage  of  philological 
science,  to  rush  hastily  into  a  mode  of  pronunciation  long 
known  as  Erasmian  and  continental,  but  already  abandoned 
by  the  best  German  scholars,  and  which  will  surely  be  aban- 
doned in  this  country  as  the  truths  of  philology  become  gen- 
erally known  %  Unless  we  can  agree  to  follow  some  permanent 
standard,  and  put  an  end  to  the  confusion  now  resulting  from 
ignorance  and  misapprehension,  it  would  be  &r  better  to 
adhere  to  the  English  method,  which  can  be  justified  on 
grounds  of  its  own,  independently  of  any  discoveries  in 
philology,  and,  resting  as  it  does  on  fixed  principles,  boasting 
of  an  honored  parentage  and  history,  and  supported  by  the 
greatest  names  in  English  learning,  will  always  be  honorable. 
If  a  change  must  be  made,  and  a  new  system  established,  shall 
it  not  be  a  system  based  on  the  unchanging  truths  of  philology, 
and  not  on  a  passing  German  fashion,  a  system  recommended 
by  the  analogies  existing  between  the  Greek  and  the  English^ 
and  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  the  future  scholars  of  America  t 
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ARTICLE  11. 

DARWINISM. 
INTBODUOTOBY. 

The  full  title  of  Darwin's  great  work  is  as  follows  :  "  On 
the  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural  Selection,  or  the 
Preservation  of  Favored  Kaces  in  the  Struggle  for  Existence." 

The  whole  theme  treated  by  the  author  is  broader,  than  might 
be  anticipated  from  the  title.  While  the  main  force  of  the 
argument  is  expended  in  the  attempt  to  prove  the  origination 
of  new  species  by  the  gradual  modification  and  differentiation 
of  the  offspring  of  a  single  species,  the  author  by  no  means 
limits  the  range  of  the  discussion,  or  the  application  of  his  the- 
ory, to  that  simple  question.  In  the  principles  which  he  assumes 
or  attempts  to  establish,  in  the  wide  range  of  facts  and  analo- 
gies which  he  adduces  for  proof  or  illustration,  and  in  the 
beliefs  unreservedly  expressed,  he  covers  the  whole  ground  of 
the  theory  of  the  evolution  of  all  existing  organic  forms  from 
a  few  simple  primitive  forms  of  living  existence. 

He  assumes,  as  he  may  legitimately  do,  that,  if  one  species 
may  diverge  into  several  species,  constituting  a  genus,  then 
may  genera  diverge  into  families,  and  these  into  orders,  and 
so  on.  He  believes  that  such  has  been  the  history  of  organ- 
ized beings  on  the  earth,  and  anticipates  that  this  view  will  be 
more  and  more  confirmed  as  the  knowledge  of  the  organic 
remains  of  the  past,  and  of  the  laws  of  life,  as  exhibited  in  the 
present,  becomes  more  extensive  and  accurate.  In  the  last 
pages  of  his  book  he  throws  out  the  supposition  "  that  animals 
are  descended  from  at  most  only  four  or  five  progenitors,  and 
plants  fi-om  an  equal  or  less  number;" 

While  speaking  of  creation,  as  if  not  dissenting  from  the 
prevalent  belief,  as  regards  the  origin  of  life,  the  author 
expressly  declines  to  treat  the  subject  as  a  question  of  science. 
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He  also,  in  this  connection,  disparages  the  doctrine  of  sponta' 
neous  generation.  For  this  he  has  been  blamed  by  a  critic  in 
the  "  North  American  Review." 

The  critic  admits,  that,  as  Darwin's  theme  was  the  origin  of 
species,  and  not  the  origin  of  life,  he  did  not  need  to  discuss 
the  latter  question  at  all,  much  less  to  adopt  or  reject  any  the- 
ory with  regard  to  it.  But  he  maintains,  that,  if  Darwin 
adopted  any  opinion  at  all  on  the  question,  he  was  bound  in 
consistency  to  accept  the  theory  of  the  spontaneous  evolution 
of  life  from  inorganic  matter,  as  the  only  doctrine  at  all  com- 
patible with  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  species. 

It  must  be  admitted,  moreover,  that  this  theory  of  the  ori- 
gin of  life  naturally  goes  along  with,  and  supplements  Darwin's 
theory  of  the  origin  of  species,  and  makes  with  it  a  consistent 
whole.  If  it  could  once  bo  proved  that  life  actually  originates 
by  spontaneous  evolution  from  inorganic  matter,  and  that  spe- 
cies originate  by  evolution  from  pre-existing  living  forms,  then 
might  science  plausibly  claim  to  have  marked  for  itself  a  plain 
path  out  of  the  supposed  original  nebulous  chaos  of  our  sys- 
tem, not  only  into  the  sublime  order  of  astronomic  law,  but 
into  the  beautiful  realm  of  life  and  conscious  activity. 

While  Darwin  is  careful  not  to  set  up  the  claim  of  having 
actually  proved  anything  beyond  the  probable  origination  of 
species  by  natural  selection,  many  of  his  admirers  are  less 
cautious  in  this  respect.  Holding  that  the  phenomena,  which 
he  passes  in  review,  justify  conclusions  beyond  what  he  claims, 
they  eagerly  seize  upon  his  facts  and  methods  as  furnishing  at 
least  a  provisional  solution  of  the  entire  problem  of  living 
beings  on  the  earth.  By  such,  Darwin's  work  is  valued  less 
for  what  it  proves,  than  for  what  it  suggests, —  less  for  the 
actual  application  of  his  theory  to  a  wide  but  circumscribed 
range  of  facts,  than  for  its  supposed  applicability  to  the  entire 
field  of  facts  and  phenomena  in  regard  to  life  on  the  earth. 

Hence  the  work  of  Darwin  presents  itself  to  us  under  two 
aspects.  The  first  has  reference  to  what  he  has  actually 
accomplished,  or  claims  to  have  accomplished.  The  second 
regards  the  position  which  Darwinism  occupies  in  the  thought 
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and  theory  of  scientific  men  of  kindred  pursuits.  These  two 
phases  of  the  subject,  combined,  introduce  a  third  of  great 
interest  and  importance.  I  reter  to  the  relation  of  Darwin- 
ism, reinforced  by  modem  materialism,  to  the  question  of  a 
personal  Creator.  I  shall  endeavor  to  treat  these  three  points 
with  such  brevity  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  wilU  allow. 

DABWINtSM   IN  ITSELF   OONSIDEBBD. 

For  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  present  a  brief  outline  of  the  multitudinous  facts  brought 
forward  by  Darwin,  and  of  the  theory  which  he  bases  on  those 
facts.  In  doing  so,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  his  order  of 
discussion,  or  even  to  indicate  all  the  arguments  adduced  by 
him,  either  as  direct  proof,  or  in  answer  to  objections.  Neither 
shall  I  limit  myself  to  the  precise  facts  presented  by  him, 
when  other  facts  are  at  hand,  which  are  better  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  illustration. 

The  first  thing  which  claims  our  attention  in  this  connec- 
tion, is  the  great  law  of  inheritance,  by  which  offspring  resem- 
ble their  parents  in  their  general  type  and  constitution,  and 
often  in  their  individual  traits.  The  general  facts  covered  by 
this  law  are  too  familiar  to  require  specification  or  illustration 
at  this  point. 

At  first  view  these  facts  seem  to  be  at  war  with  the  claim 
set  up  by  Darwin's  theory.  This  law,  by  which  the  charac- 
teristics of  parents  descend  by  inheritance  to  their  offspring, 
does  not  seem  to  favor  the  theory  which  asserts  the  divergence 
of  the  descendants  of  the  same  pair  into  distinct  species.  &nw 
even  into  genera,  orders,  etc. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  never  a  perfect  resem- 
blance of  the  offspring  to  their  parents,  nor  of  the  individuals 
sprung  firom  the  same  parents  to  each  other.  Hence,  with  the 
general  inherited  likeness  of  offspring  to  their  parents,  we  as 
uniformly  observe  particular  differences  between  parents  and 
offspring,  and  the  individual  offspring  themselves*,^  so  that 
it  is  not  probable  that  any  two  plants  or  animals  have  ever 
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existed,  which  were  exactly  alike.  This  general  class  of  facts 
has  been  designated  by  the  term  variation.  Scientists  hesi- 
tate, as  well  they  may,  to  dignify  variation  by  the  name  of 
law ;  for  nothing  could  seemingly  be  more  capricious  in  the 
manner  of  its  occurrence,  or  more  unaccountable,  as  regards 
any  known  law  of  causation. 

Besides  these  slight  variations  of  offspring  from  the  type  of 
the  parents,  there  occasionally  occur  more  marked  variations, 
such  as  a  supernumerary  finger  or  toe.  Of  the  same  class  are 
marked  modifications  of  form  and  features,  which  occasionally 
make  their  appearance.  A  family  is  known  to  the  writer,  in 
which  are  several  children  with  abnormally  short  and  crooked 
limbs  and  a  very  peculiar  cast  of  features, — in  both  respects 
entirely  unlike  either  of  the  parents. 

Now  it  is  found  that  these  unaccountable  variations  from  the 
parent  type  usually  descend  to  the  offspring  in  the  next  and 
succeeding  generations.  A  male  child  was  bom  in  the  island 
of  Malta,  having  on  each  hand  six  fingers  including  the  thumb, 
and  six  toes  on  each  foot.  The  family  history  of  this  indi- 
vidual has  been  traced  down  to  his  grandchildren  inclusive. 
More  than  half  of  his  descendants  —  who  were  not  few  — 
inherited  his  peculiarity  of  hands  and  feet.  In  1791  there 
was  born  in  Massachusetts  a  male  lamb  with  very  short  bow 
legs  and  a  very  long  boc^y^  The  owner  sagaciously  propagated 
from  him  a  new  breed  of  8h?ep,  called  the  otter  breed.  The 
peculiar  merit  of  the  stock  was  freedom  from  the  vice  of 
jumping  fences.  Accordingly  the  breed  was  much  sought 
after  by  farmers,  and  thus  propagated  extensively  over  the 
State.     Many  other  similar  facts  might  be  adduced. 

Thus  we  have,  first,  the  law  of  inheritance,  or  the  general 
normal  tendency  of  the  offspring  to  copy  the  type  of  the 
parents ;  secondly,  the  general  fact  of  more  or  less  deviation 
in  the  offspring  from  the  similitude  of  the  parents,  with  occa- 
sionally a  variation  so  marked  as  to  constitute  a  seeming 
breach  of  the  law  of  inheritance ;  and  thirdly,  we  have  the 
law  of  inheritance  taking  up  and  perpetuating  through  suc- 
ceeding generations,  not  only  the  slighter  variations,  but  also 
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any  seemingly  abnormal  type  that  may  intrnde  tipon  the  line 
of  descent  It  should  be  observed,  that  Darwin  makes  but 
slight  account  of  these  marked  and  sudden  variations  from 
the  parent  stock,  but  bases  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  species 
mainly  on  the  observed  facts  of  small  variations  gradually 
accumulated  by  selective  breeding.  Other  advocates  of  the 
theory  attach  a  higher  degree  of  importance  to  these  sudden 
variations. 

Keeping  in  mind  these  general  facts  of  variation  and  laws 
of  transmission,  we  turn  to  consider  what  advantage  man  lias 
taken  of  them  for  the  modification  or  improvement  of  the 
domestic  breeds  of  plants  and  animals.  Darwin  designates 
by  the  name  of  selective  breeding  the  agency  of  man  in  this 
line  of  effort  This  process  has  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  high 
art,  and  in  some  of  its  aspects  it  might  be  dignified  by  the 
name  of  science.  It  began  with  the  selection,  by  the  rude 
cultivator  or  herdsman,  of  his  breeding  stock  for  its  more 
obvious  external  qualities,  such  as  color,  size,  general  form, 
vigor  and  activity.  As  men  became  more  observant,  they 
studied  their  breeding  stock  more  closely,  and  thus  were  ena- 
bled to  match  individuals  more  intelligently  and  skillfully.  It 
is  said  that  scientific  breeders  often  give  weeks  or  months  of 
study  to  the  individuals  from  which  they  propose  to  propa- 
gate. In  this  way,  by  the  perpetuation  and  gi-adual  accumu- 
lation of  those  small  differences  which  are  daily  observed 
between  parents  and  their  offspring,  varieties  are  produced, 
which  deviate  widely  from  the  original  stock.  This  is  accom- 
plished without  any  extraordinary  variation  from  one  genera- 
tion to  the  next  But  when  the  breeder  is  surprised  by  some 
startling  innovation,  like  that  of  the  progenitor  of  the  otter 
breed  of  sheep,  he  eagerly  seizes  upon  it  as  the  means  of 
making  a  long  leap  in  the  progress  of  experiment,  which  he 
is  interest^  to  pursue. 

Though  these  facts  and  principles  are  alike  applicable  to 
plants  and  animals,  the  most  obvious  and  £amiliar  illustrations 
of  them  are  drawn  from  the  animal  kingdom.  Thus  Darwin 
selects  the  various  breeds  of  domesticated  pigeons,  as  the  exam- 
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pie,  par  excellence,  of  what  selective  breeding  can  do,  when 
aided  by  the  tendency  to  variation,  supplemented  by  the  law 
of  inheritance.  He  claims  that  the  wild  rock-pigeon  is  the 
well-known  ancestor  of  all  the  domestic  varieties ;  and  yet  that 
these  descendants  of  a  common  ancestry  have  been  brought, 
by  selective  breeding,  to  diflfer  more  from  the  parent  stock  and 
from  each  other,  than  do  many  well-recognized  distinct  spe- 
cies. These  differences  are  said  to  extend,  not  only  to  super- 
ficial qualities,  but  to  anatomical  structure,  and  even  to  habits 
and  instincts.  The  breeds  of  dogs  and  other  domestic  animals 
may  be  cited  in  illustration  of  the  same  principles. 

With  these  illustrative  facts  and  laws,  we  are  prepared  to 
pass  from  the  barn-yard  and  farm  to  the  theater  of  our  entire 
globe,  where  the  tendencies  and  laws  of  life  have  wrought  on 
the  scale  of  ages. 

As  we  turn  to  wild  nature,  we  find,  in  her  living  forms,  the 
same  tendencies  to  variation  and  the  same  laws  of  inheritance, 
with  which  we  have  become  familiar  in  the  domestic  sphere. 
But  we  lack  the  agency  of  man  to  take  advantage  of  those 
tendencies  and  laws  by  selective  breeding.  And  here  comes 
in  Darwin's  great  principle  of  natural  selection,  to  occupy  on 
a  wider  scale  the  place  held  by  selective  breeding  within  nar- 
rower limits.  That  is,  to  use  a  personification,  nature  selects 
and  breeds  from  those  individuals,  presented  by  variation, 
which  are  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  existence  under 
which  she  nurtures  and  rears  the  various  forms  of  life  on  earth. 
But  the  mode  of  her  selection  is  widely  different  from  that 
practiced  by  man.  Nature  is  supposed  to  put  the  creatures  of 
her  care  on  a  universal  struggle  for  existence,  in  which  she 
selects  as  her  favorites  only  those  which  prove  victorious  in  the* 
conflict, —  leaving  the  less  fortunate  contestants  to  perish  in  the 
struggle.  But  this  theory  of  natural  selection  requires  a  more 
extended  elucidation,  in  order  to  its  complete  understanding. 

In  addition  to  the  well-known  tendency  to  vary,  which 
seems  to  be  a  constitutional  characteristic  of  all  living  beings, 
Darwin  recognizes  the  influence  of  climate,  soil,  quality  and 
supply  of  food,  etc.,  as  causes  of  variation, —  the  changes  pro- 
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duced  by  these  canses  being  supposed  to  be  perpetuated  by 
hereditary  descent.  Whenever  any  one  of  the  multiplied 
variations,  which  are  sure  to  occur,  fits  the  subject  of  it  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  struggle  for  life,  the  fortunate  individual  survives 
the  conflict  and  propagates  his  kind, —  transmitting  to  his  off- 
spring the  happy  peculiarity  which  saved  him  from  perishing, 
and  which  is  to  his  descendants  the  guaranty  of  success  in  the 
contest  to  which  they  are  born.  The  less  favored  varieties 
perish  in  the  conflict,  and  leave  their  remains  on  the  geological 
record  of  extinct  species,  while  the  survivors,  according  to 
Darwin's  theory,  go  on  by  progressive  changes  to  constitute 
new  and  distinct  species. 

The  struggle  for  existence  with  plants  is  supposed  to  arise 
partly  from  external  physical  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  etc., 
partly  from  competition  with  other  vegetable  forms  for  root- 
hold,  breathing-space  and  sunlight,  and  partly  from  the  destruc- 
tive agency  of  animals  that  feed  upon  them.  Any  change 
which  gives  one  variety  an  advantage  in  any  of  these  respects, 
will  ensure  its  preservation  and  the  propagation  of  its  advan- 
tages to  its  posterity.  In  like  manner  with  animals  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  arises,  partly  trom  the  external  physical  con- 
ditions of  climate,  as  affecting  their  vital  constitution,  and  of 
soil  and  climate,  as  related  to  an  adequate  supply  of  food, 
partly  from  competition  with  other  animals,  whi(^h  consume 
the  same  kind  of  food,  and  partly  from  the  destructive  agency 
of  other  animals,  which  feed  upon  them.  A  few  illustrations 
will  set  the  subject  in  a  clear  light.  They  will  be  taken  from 
the  animal  kingdom,  as  more  obvious  and  impressive. 

Take,  for  illustration,  the  animals  inhabiting  a  cold  climate. 
It  is  plain  that  any  variation, —  as  increased  length  or  thick* 
ness  of  fur, — which  would  enable  the  favored  varieties  to  bear 
intense  cold  better  than  others,  would  save  them  from  casual* 
ties  by  which  great  numbers  of  the  less  fortunate  varieties 
would  perish.  One  excessively  severe  winter  might  clear  a 
whole  region  of  the  more  thinly-clad  varieties,  leaving  the 
more  favored  races  in  undivided  possession. 

Turn  now  to  a  hot  climate,  and  take,  as  an  example,  what 
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has  been  regarded  as  a  plaasible  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
black  races  of  men.  It  is  well  known  that  the  heat  and  mala- 
ria of  many  parts  of  Africa  prove  fatal  to  white  men,  while 
the  blacks  thrive  in  health  and  vigor  in  the  same  regions. 
Suppose  now,  that  the  continent  of  Africa  was  first  settled  by 
whites.  The  effect  of  the  climate  would  soon  be  seen  in  a 
general  darkening  of  the  complexion  of  the  inhabitants.  Occa- 
sional spontaneous  variations  would  bring  out  individuals  of 
unusual  darkness  of  hue.  As  the  population  should  increase 
and  spread  into  the  more  sickly  regions,  the  individuals  of  pale 
complexion  would  sink  under  the  deadly  influence  of  the  cli- 
mate, while  the  dusky  varieties  would  live  on,  multiply  and 
fill  the  continent.  Thus,  through  natural  selection,  or  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  we  should  have  a  black  population  of  mil- 
lions, descended  from  an  originally  white  race. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  all  the  particulars  of  natural 
selection,  as  set  forth  by  Darwin.  It  comes  into  operation 
wherever  a  spot  of  earth  becomes  crowded  with  its  living 
inhabitants, —  where  individu^s  and  species  must  compete 
with  each  other  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  In  such  a  con- 
test, only  the  strongest  and  best  would  survive ;  and  their 
advantages  would,  according  to  Darwin,  be  likely  to  depend 
on  difEerenoes  of  structure  and  constitution,  wliich  had  been 
gradually  accumulated  by  natural  selection. 

Take,  as  another  example  of  natural  selection,  the  case  of 
one  race  of  animals,  which  is  preyed  upon  by  another,  where 
swiftness  of  foot  constitutes  the  only  means  of  escape  to  the 
persecuted  race.  In  such  a  case  those  varieties  which  are  the 
best  formed  for  speed  will  survive  in  larger  proportion  than 
others,  while  the  slow-footed  would  largely  fall  a  prey  to  their 
enemies.  Thus  a  pack  of  wolves,  operating  on  the  race  of 
deer,  might  prove  as  successful  breeders  and  trainers  for  speed 
as  the  most  eminent  jockeys  and  lords  of  the  turf. 

Another  mode  of  natural  selection  is  appropriately  named 
by  Darwin  sexual  selection.  This  mode  of  selection  operates 
mainly  through  the  competition  of  males  for  the  favor  of  the 
females, — the  decision  of  the  contest  depending  either  on  vic- 
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tory  in  single  combat,  or  on  the  display  of  superior  charms. 
Where  the  trial  by  combat  decides  the  contest,  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  strongest  and  best  males  will  propagate  the  most 
numerous  offspring.  Darwin  thinks,  that,  among  birds,  those 
males,  which  excel  in  brilliancy  of  plumage  and  melody  of 
song,  win  the  favor  of  the  females,  and  that  thus,  in  all  prob- 
ability, a  gradual  improvement  has  been  wrought  in  the  colors 
and  singing  qualities  of  the  feathered  tribes. 

In  reading  Darwin's  book,  we  are  surprised  and  delighted 
at  the  astonishing  richness  and  variety  of  facts,  which  he  has. 
brought  to  the  support  of  his  theory.  We  are  instructed  and 
charmed,  as  we  trace  with  him  far-reaching  analogies,  of 
which  we  before  had  but  faint  glimpses.  We  follow  him  with 
assent  in  many  of  his  inferences  and  deductions.  But  are  we 
able  to  admit,  that  he  has  successfully  established  his  theory 
of  the  origin  of  species  ? 

This  question  naturally  divides  itself  into  two.  Has  the 
author  traced  and  substantiated  by  satisfactory  proof  the 
origin  of  any  one  new  species  by  gradual  divergence  from  a 
single  parent  stock  ?  Or,  failing  in  this,  do  his  facts  and  argu- 
ments make  it  probable  that  species  have  thus  originated  by 
natural  selection?  — nay  more  —  that  this  is  the  law  of  devel- 
opment, by  which  all  the  varieties  of  living  existence  have 
originated  from  a  few  simple  primitive  forms  i 

In  order  to  answer  the  first  question,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
settle  down  upon  some  test  of  specific  difference,  by  which  we 
may  decide  whether  two  allied  groups  are  distinct  species,  or 
only  varieties  of  the  same  species.  If  differences  in  size  and 
external  form,  slight  diversities  of  anatomical  structure,  and 
some  variety  of  disposition  and  habits,  are  to  be  accepted  as 
tests,  Darwin  may  claim  that  he  has  traced  the  origin  of  sev- 
eral distinct  species  of  domestic  pigeons  from  the  wild  rock- 
pigeon. 

But  the  trial  test  of  specific  difference  generally  adopted  by 
naturalists,  is  that  of  sterility  or  prolific  breeding  between  two 
allied  groups.  If  the  male  and  female  of  two  such  groups, 
when  mated  together,  either  produce  no  offspring  at  all,  or 
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produce  a  sterile  offspring,  the  groups  are  ranked  as  distinct 
species.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  male  and  female  of 
two  allied  groups  are  mated  together,  they  breed  freely,  pro- 
ducing prolific  offspring,  which  also  breed  without  limit  with 
each  other  or  with  either  of  the  parent  groups,  the  groups  in 
question  are  ranked  as  varieties  of  one  species. 

!N^ow  it  happens  that  Darwin's  so-called  species  of  pigeons 
all  breed  freely  together,  always  producing  prolific  offspring, 
whose  fecundity  goes  on  indefinitely  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. And  what  is  very  curious,  the  mingling  of  currents, 
which  have  long  been  kept  separate  by  selective  breeding, 
brings  out  anew  the  parent  variety  of  the  rock-pigeon,  as  also 
other  varieties  not  registered  by  the  fanciers,,  but  forms,  which 
were  probably  dropped  out  of  the  series,  in  the  selection  of 
•breeders  during  the  progress  of  variation.  Of  course,  those 
who  adopt  the  test  of  sterility  or  fecundity,  in  the  experiment 
of  interbreeding  between  two  groups,  as  decisive,  will  claim 
that  Darwin's  alleged  species  prove  to  be  only  varieties. 

Darwin  attempts  to  break  the  force  of  this  argument  by 
alleging  some  diversity  in  the  degree  of  sterility  revealed  by 
the  experiment  of  interbreeding  between  allied  groups ;  thus 
aiming  to  make  it  appear  that  this  supposed  bar  of  sterility 
between  species  is  no  such  iron  law  as  had  been  assumed* 
His  facts  apd  arguments  on  this  point  are  drawn  almost  exclu- 
sively Irom  plants,  and  are,  on  that  account,  less  applicable  to 
the  question  at  issue,  which  concerns  the  animal  kingdom. 
He  also  complains  of  the  arbitrariness  of  the  assumption  of 
the  test  of  sterility,  and  exposes  the  alleged  inconsistencies  of 
those  naturalists  who  profess  to  be  governed  by  it  He 
charges  them  with  first  classing  two  allied  groups  as  distinct 
species,  on  the  basis  of  well-marked  specific  differences ;  but 
afterwards,  when  it  is  found  that  the  two  groups  breed  freely 
together,  producing  prolific  offspring,  they  reconstruct  their 
classification,  as  he  affirms,  ranking  the  two  groups  as  varie- 
ties of  one  species.  On  the  other  hand,  as  he  alleges,  they 
will  class  together  as  varieties,  groups  which  closely  resemble 
each  other,  but  anon  will  arbitrarily  sunder  them  into  distinct 
epepies,  on  finding  that  they  will  not  breed  together. 
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Absurd  and  inconsistent  as  this  may  seem  from  Darwin^s 
stand-point,  snch  naturalists  are  at  least  consistent  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  standard  which  they  recognize  as  authoritative 
in  the  case.  Their  procedure  is  also  perfectly  consistent  with 
sound  logic,  as  defined  by  the  highest  authorities  in  science. 
When  the  scientist  has  inferred  a  law,  or  recognized  a  class, 
on  the  basis  of  induction,  and  has  gone  further  and  decreed 
the  consequences  that  would  follow  6n  the  supposition  that  the 
induction  is  valid,  he  is  logically  bound  to  give  up  or  modify 
the  supposed  law  or  class,  if  his  deductions  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  verification.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  test  of  sterility 
is  appealed  to,  to  verify  or  invalidate  a  classification  based  pro- 
visionally on  external  signs. 

Still  there  remains  the  question  at  issue  between  Darwin 
and  the  majority  of  naturalists,  whether  the  test  of  sterility  is 
a  legitimate  standard  of  appeal  for  the  verification  of  a  given 
classification  of  species.  From  Darwin's  point  of  view,  the 
free  interbreeding  of  forms  so  unlike  as  carriers,  pouters, 
tumblers  and  fan  tails,  is  proof  that  sterility  does  not  always 
stand  as  a  bar  to  prevent  the  intercrossing  of  different  species ; 
while  the  same  facts  convince  other  naturalists  that  carriers, 
pouters,  tumblers  and  fantails  are  of  the  same  species,  notwith- 
standing their  marked  difference  in  external  form,  habits  and 
manners.  The  controversy,  therefore,  is  over  the  propriety  or 
validity  of  the  sterility  test  of  specific  difference,  as  compared 
with  morphological  differences  accurately  ascertained  by  close 
and  intelligent  inspection.  Both  tests  are  of  recognized 
validity  when  they  are  not  in  conflict  with  each  other.  We 
are  called  to  decide  which  shall  prevail  when  they  conflict,  as 
in  the  present  instance. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  test  of  exterior  likeness  or  unlike- 
ness  is  very  vague  and  uncertain.  Wlio  shall  decide  what 
degree  of  unlikeness  is  compatible  with  retaining  groups 
together  as  varieties  of  one  species,  and  what  degree  shall 
require  them  to  be  separated,  in  classification,  into  distinct 
species?  The  decision  is  often  very  difficult — so  difficult 
that  experienced  and  skillful  naturalists  have  often  differed 
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from  each  other  in  their  grouping  of  species  and  varieties. 
The  sterility  test,  on  the  other  liand,  is  certain  and  decisive, 
whenever  it  can  be  satisfactorily  applied.  It  has  also  long 
exercised  great  authority  with  the  best  naturalists, —  having 
often  brought  to  agreement  those  who  had  disagreed  with 
each  other,  in  classifying,  by  the  test  of  external  difPerence  or 
likeness. 

But  these  advantages  of  the  sterility  test  should  not  give  it 
ascendency,  unless  it  is,  in  its  very  nature,  in  accord  with  the 
highest  aim  of  classification  in  natural  history,  and  with  the 
protbundest  laws  of  vitality. 

What  is  the  aim  of  th^  naturalist  in  his  efforts  to  determine 
the  boundaries  of  species  ?  Is  it  simply  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  other  naturalists  with  regard  to  the  application  of  a 
specific  name,  so  that  they  shall  understand  each  other  as  to 
what  group  of  organic  beings  is  meant  when  the  name  is 
called  ?  This  is  one  important  aim  of  classification  in  natural 
history.  But  it  is  only  secondary  to  the  much  higher  aim  of 
grouping  together,  under  the  same  specific  name,  only  those 
individuals  and  varieties  which  agree  with  each  other  in  the 
most  essential  particulars  of  their  interior  constitution  and 
vital  endowments.  Agreement  in  external  characteristics  is 
of  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  naturalist  only  as  it  indicates 
agreement  in  the  interior  constitution  and  vital  functions. 
And  such  are  the  analogies  of  nature  that  these  outward  signs 
are  not  likely  to  mislead  with  regard  to  the  iiinctional  endow- 
ments of  the  individuals  and  varieties  compared.  But  agree- 
ment in  the  inward  vital  nature  being  the  essential  thing,  and 
external  likeness  only  the  sign  of  such  agreement,  when  the 
sign  fails  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  fall  back  on  tliat  which 
is  essential.  Now  the  experiment  of  interbreeding  applies  the 
profoundest  and  most  decisive  test  of  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment in  the  essential  vital  nature  of  the  groups  compared.  It 
is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  claim  that  those  allied  groups, 
which  mingle  their  blood  freely  in  the  propagation  of  off- 
spring, are  of  the  same  species,  and  that  those,  between  which 
exists  the  barrier  of  sterility,  belong  to  distinct  species. 
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We  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  strange  and 
eccentric  breeds  of  pigeons,  around  which  centers  so  much 
interest  in  Darwin^s  discussion,  are  not  distinct  species,  but 
marvelonslj  diverging  varieties,  which  still  retain,  in  some 
latent  form,  in  the  very  constitution  of  their  blood,  the  original 
traits  of  the  r*5e  from  which  they  are  descended.  The  per- 
sistent unity  of  species  of  all  these  breeds  of  pigeons  is  shown 
by  the  wonderful  outbreak  of  varieties  arising  from  intercross- 
ing,—  these  varieties  copying  not  only  the  ancestral  type,  but 
developing  many  other  peculiar  forms,  which  are  probably  a 
repetition  of  the  various  modifications  which  have  arisen 
through  successive  gradations  of  change,  by  which  the  most 
abnormal  types  have  been  reached. 

This  conclusion  carries  with  it  the  decision  of  the  question 
at  issue;  and  the  decision  is,  that  Darwin  has  produced  no 
well-authenticated  instance  of  the  origin  of  a  new  species  by 
variation  and  selection  from  a  pre-existing  species.  Taking 
the  sterility  test  as  the  criterion,  we  may  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  Huxley  in  support  of  the  same  conclusion.  He  says,  "  Dar- 
win, in  order  to  place  his  views  beyond  the  reach  of  possible 
assault,  ought  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of 
developing  from  a  particular  stock  by  selective  breeding  two 
forms,  which  should  not  be  able  to  cross  one  with  another,  or 
whose  cross-bred  offspring  should  be  infertile  with  one  another." 
As  to  whether  this  desideratum  has  yet  been  reached  by  Dar- 
win, or  any  one  else,  Huxley  goes  on  to  remark,  "  I  do  not 
know,  that  there  is  a  single  fact  which  would  justify  any  one  in 
saying,  that  any  degree  of  sterility  has  been  observed  between 
breeds  absolutely  known  to  have  been  produced  by  selective 
breeding  from  a  common  stock." 

We  come  to  the  second  question,  whether  Darwin,  though 
unable  to  adduce  a  single  authentic  instance  of  the  origin  of  a 
species  by  selective  breeding,  has  yet  been  able  to  present 
plausible  reasons  for  the  belief,  that  the  transformation  of  the 
descendants  of  a  single  pair  into  distinct  species,  has  ever 
taken  place  in  the  past,  is  in  progress  in  the  present,  and  is 
likely  to  go  on  in  all  the  future.  It  is  the  leading  aim  of 
Darwin's  book  to  set  forth  reasons  for  such  a  belief. 
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Though  Darwin's  own  belief,  and  the  application  which  he 
makes  of  his  theory,  go  much  further  tlian  the  assumed 
divergence  of  individuals  into  varieties,  and  of  varieties  into 
8[>ecies,  he  wisely  limits  his  main  argument  to  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  species ;  a3  this  covers  the  whole  ground  of  con- 
troversy between  opposing  parties.  For  if  diverging  varie- 
ties have  never  yet  been  able  to  break  over  the  border  line, 
which  circumscribes  species,  they  are  not  likely  to  achieve  the 
feat  of  making  the  wider  deviations  into  genera,  families, 
orders,  etc.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  descendants  of  a 
common  stock  may  cross  the  nearest  natural  boundary,  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  they  may  not  reach  and  successively 
pass  over  the  remoter  limits  which  have  been  supposed  to 
divide  organic  beings. 

As  regards  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evidence  on  this 
question,  Huxley  remarks,  "  I  do  not  know,  that  it  is  possible 
by  direct  evidence  to  prove  the  origin  of  a  variety  in  nature, 
or  to  prove  selective  breeding."  But  as  varieties  within  the 
limits  of  species  are  known  to  exist  in  the  wild  state,  it  is  per- 
fectly legitimate  to  ascribe  their  origin  to  the  joint  agency  of 
the  tendency  to  variation,  observed  in  domestic  species,  and  of 
any  causes  operative  in  nature,  which  may  act  a  part  analo- 
gous to  that  of  selective  breeding.  Now  it  may  be  freely 
granted  that  Darwin,  under  the  designation  of  natural  selec- 
tion, has  called  attention  to  the  agency  of  causes  of  great 
potency,  which  obviously  act  in  the  manner  and  direction, 
which  he  ascribes  to  them.  The  only  question  is,  are  they 
adequate  to  perform  the  stupendous  task,  which  he  has  set  for 
them  ?  He  has  satisfactorily  accounted  tor  the  origin  of  varie- 
ties in  the  natural  state  by  analogies  drawn  from  domestic 
species,  and  by  a  most  skillful  and  logical  presentation  of  facts 
and  arguments  fully  bearing  out  his  conclusions.  But  is  he 
entitled  to  go  further  and  to  claim,  that  species  have  originated 
like  varieties  through  the  agency  of  variability  and  natural 
selection !  I  think  that  impartial  scientific  criticism  must 
decide  that  he  has  failed  to  establish  the  justice  of  such  a  claim. 

It  is  but  fair  to  admit,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  more  indul- 
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gent  criticism  finds  mach  in  Darwin's  book  to  charm  the 
imagination  and  win  the  reason  to  the  acceptance  of  the  theory 
set  forth.  There  is  something  fascinating  in  the  thought  of  a 
nnity  in  multiplicity,  bound  into  oneness  by  the  all-perVading 
ties  of  genealogical  descent  and  unlimited  correlation  of  kin- 
dred forms.  This  thought  has  a  peculiar  attraction  for  those 
persons,  who  are  mentally  averse  to  that  conception  of  unity 
which  rests  in  the  originating  and  controlling  power  and  prov- 
idence  of  an  omnipotent  Creator.  Moreover,  the  style  and 
manner  of  the  author  is  such  as  naturally  to  conciliate  the 
favor  of  the  reader.  There  is  an  evidently  honest  aim  at  can- 
dor, quite  remarkable  in  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic  advocate 
of  a  theory.  Then  this  very  enthusiasm  is  adapted  to  catch 
the  sympathy  of  the  reader  and  to  driil  him  unconsciously 
into  the  views  of  the  author. 

Of  course  the  reader  has  seen,  in  what  has  gone  before,  that 
there  is  more  in  this  book  than  the  glamour  of  magnificent 
generalizations,  the  fascination  of  a  pleasing  style,  and  the 
charm  of  a  pervading  enthusiasm.  Laying  aside  all  these, 
we  have  still  left  a  broad  basis  of  solid  facts,  supporting  a 
superstructure  of  plausible  speculation  and  argument. 

Darwin's  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  derives  its  show 
of  validity  from  the  fact  that  it  assumes  no  new  or  unknown 
law  of  nature,  but  is  a  simple  attempt  to  generalize  and  to 
extend  the  application  of  actual  known  laws  of  organization  — 
laws  which  cover  a  wide  range  of  the  most  interesting  facts  of 
biology.  The  law  of  development,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
the  hypothesis,  is  no  fiction  of  superficial  scientists.  Within  a 
certain  range  it  exercises  a  supreme  and  rightful  sway  over 
the  facts  which  relate  to  the  origin  and  growth  of  organized 
beings. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  the  individual  plant  or  animal 
till  the  stage  of  maturity  is  reached,  much  of  the  progress  of 
change  which  takes  place  falls  under  the  law  of  evolution  or 
development.  In  the  case  of  the  frog  we  have  the  same  indi- 
vidual passing  from  the^form  of  a  limbless  animal,  with  well- 
developed  tail,  to  that  of  a  tailless  quadruped,  and  from  the 
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condition  of  fish-life  to  that  of  an  air-breathing  animal.  In 
many  insects  we  have  three  well-marked  stages  of  develop- 
ment, under  the  forms  of  larva,  chrysalis,  and  perfect  insect. 
In  the  facts  of  embryology  we  have  another  exemplification  of 
the  great  law  of  organic  development.  Von  Baer  has  shown 
that  the  embryo  of  a  higher  form  of  organization  passes  in  its 
progress  of  development  through  all  the  grades  of  the  lower 
forms;  so  that  if,  in  the  class  of  vertebrates,  the  embryo 
becomes  capable  of  individual  life  at  an  early  stage  of  devel- 
opment, it  will  come  forth  a  fish ;  if  it  becomes  self-supporting 
at  the  next  higher  stage  of  evolution,  it  takes  its  place  in  the 
rank  of  reptiles ;  in  the  next  higher  grade  we  have  the  bird ; 
in  the  highest  of  all,  the  mammal.  Geologists  recognize  a 
remarkable  parallelism  between  the  successive  stages  of  em- 
bryonic development  and  the  succession  of  organized  beings 
on  the  earth,  as  indicated  by  fossil  remains. 

It  is  not  strange  that  such  facts  and  analogies  should  have 
suggested  to  naturalists  the  guess,  that  species,  genera,  orders, 
classes,  etc.,  may  have  originated  from  some  common  stock, 
through  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  development,  which  are 
known  to  have  so  wide  an  application  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
organic  world.  Whether  this  guess  is  to  stand  as  a  simple 
hypothesis,  or  is  to  take  rank  as  a  confirmed  theory,  correctly 
representing  the  order  of  nature  in  that  department  of  phe- 
nomena to  which  it  relates,  is  the  question  at  issue. 

It  is  an  argument  much  relied  upon  by  the  partisans  of  the 
theory  in  question,  that  it  renders  intelligible  the  great  system 
of  nature,  while,  as  they  allege,  the  doctrine  of  especial  crea- 
tive interpositions  is  glaringly  inconsistent  with  the  sublime 
order  everywhere  observed.  Many  facts  brought  to  light  by 
comparative  anatomy  are  claimed  to  be  intelligible  on  Dar- 
win's theory,  but  are  declared  to  be  utterly  without  significance 
on  the  theory  of  creative  design.  Compare  the  bones  of  the 
limbs  of  animals,  and  you  will  find  a  remarkable  similarity, 
in  number,  form  and  connection,  running  through  the  great 
majority  of  the  species  which  have  existed  in  the  past  or  still 
exist  in  the  present.     In  one  species  every  bone,  however 
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minute,  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  a  perfect  and  highly 
useful  organ.  In  other  species  many  of  the  bones  are  seem- 
ingly useless,  and  at  best  but  rude  imitations  of  their  analogues 
in  the  more  perfect  species.  These  facts  are  assumed  to  be 
intelligible  on  the  theory  of  the  transformation  of  species,  the 
imperfect  bones  being  supposed  to  be  either  rudimentary  forms 
left  unfinished  by  arrested  development,  or  the  degenerated 
parts  of  organs  which  have  fallen  into  decay  by  disuse. 

This  argument  assumes  that  phenomena  become  intelligible 
by  being  referred  to  a  general  class,  for  which  they  have  a  real 
or  imaginary  resemblance,  whether  they  can  be  proved  essen- 
tially to  belong  to  that  class  or  not.  Moreover,  the  allegation, 
tliat  such  facts  are  intelligible  on  Darwin's  theory,  but  incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  of  a  designing  Creator,  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Creator,  if  there  be  one,  ought  always 
to  confine  himself  to  serious  work,  and  not  indulge  in  the 
diversion  of  playing  with  analogies  by  sketching  in  many 
species  a  plan  which  he  brings  to  perfection  in  only  a  few. 
Whatever  man  miay  be  allowed  to  do  for  innocent  amusement 
or  for  the  gratification  of  an  artistic  sense,  it  is  assumed  to  be 
unbecoming  the  dignity  of  a  Creator  to  depart  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  most  rigid  rule  of  utility. 

We  shall  best  estimate  the  weight  of  the  arguments  adduced 
in  support  of  Darwin's  theory  by  applying  to  them  the  test  of 
the  inductive  logic.  The  highest  authorities  on  the  philosophy^ 
of  the  inductive  sciences  specify  three  steps  in  the  procedure- 
by  which  a  theory  may  be  constructed  and  established  as  the 
true  representation  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  nature,  as  regards 
the  phenomena  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  three  steps  of  pro- 
cedure  in  question  are  induction,  deduction  and  verification. 
By  induction  we  first  infer  a  law  from  the  observation  of  a 
limited  range  of  related  facts,  and  then  hypothetically  extend 
tiie  application  of  that  law  over  all  other  seemingly  allied 
facts.  This  extension  provisionally  raises  the  supposed  law  ix> 
the  rank  of  a  general  theory.  By  deduction  we  proceed  to- 
offer  explanations,  based  on  the  supposed  law,  of  all  related 
known  facts — assume  that  observation  will  confirm  the  applica- 
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bility  of  the  law  to  this  wider  range  of  phenomena  to  which 
it  has  been  extended,  and  go  on  to  predict,  on  the  hypothetical 
validity  of  the  law,  other  yet  undiscovered  facts.  By  verifi- 
cation we  resort  to  experiment,  observation  and  comparison, 
as  the  means  of  testing  the  validity  of  our  deductions.  If  the 
tests  confirm  the  deductions,  so  far,  the  theory  is  confirmed.  If 
the  tests  fail,  it  is  proof  that  there  is  some  defect  in  the  concep- 
tion of  the  law,  or  that  our  induction  has  extended  it  beyond 
its  legitimate  range. 

From  a  great  multitude  of  organic  phenomena,  a  l^w  of 
evolution  or  development  has  been  inferred,  and,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  may  be  regarded  as  established.  The  theory  of 
Darwin,  by  a  bold  induction,  extends  the  application  of  this 
law  to  the  supposed  origination  of  all  organic  forms  from  a  few 
primitive,  simple  forms,  and  assumes  to  set  forth  the  conditions, 
physical  and  organic,  through  which  such  stupendous  results 
have  been  accomplished. 

Assuming  the  validity  of  this  induction  as  a  true  representa- 
tion of  the  facts  of  organization,  the  following  are  legitimate 
deductions  from  it: 

1.  By  skillfiilly  taking  advantage  of  the  tendency  to  varia- 
tion and  law  of  inheritance  by  selective  breeding,  we  shall  be 
able  to  bring  about  the  transformajkions  which  the  theory 
assumes  to  be  constantly  going  on. 

2.  The  theory  will  satisfactorily  account  for  all  organic  phe- 
nomena at  present  known  or  yet  to  be  discovered,  as  regards 
form,  anatomical  structure,  instinct,  habits,  etc. 

3.  A  closer  observation  of  organic  forms  will  show  them 
imperceptibly  graduating  one  into  the  other,  without  any  dis- 
tinct lines  of  demarcation  between  them ;  and  this  ought  to  be 
apparent,  whether  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  living  races 
or  to  the  remains  of  extinct  forms. 

4.  The  order  of  succession  shown  by  organic  remains  ought 
to  be  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex,  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  organic  forms. 

5.  The  geographical  distribution  of  organic  beings  should 
conform  to  the    genealogical   relations,  which    the    theory 
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asBumes  to  exist  and  to  ran  through  all  the  ranks  of  living 
beings. 

The  validity  of  Darwin's  theory  stands  or  falls  with  the 
success  or  failure  in  verifying  these  deductions.  If  we  now 
inquire  how  far  the  author  has  been  able  to  establish  his  the- 
ory by  a  successful  verification  of  the  deductions  legitimately 
drawn  from  it,  we  find  that  his  appeal  to  facts  encounters  more 
difficulties  requiring  explanation  than  coincidences  with  anti- 
cipated results.  Instead  of  the  movement  of  verification 
bein^  for  his  theory  a  triumphant  march  from  conquest  to  con- 
quest in  the  field  of  fact  and  analogy,  it  is  rather  a  succession 
of  encounters  with  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  and  of  gigan- 
tic efibrts  to  smooth  them  away.  Hence  this  part  of  the 
author's  discussion  is  largely  made  up  of  efibrts  to  ^nswer 
objections,  and  of  ingenious  searches  for  loopholes  of  escape 
from  the  pressure  of  obstinate  facts.  He  finds  more  to  do  in 
trying  to  show  that  the  facts  which  he  encounters  are  not  sub- 
versive of  his  theory,  than  in  proving  them  confirmatory  of 
it.  Thus  the  attempt  to  estimate  the  weight  of  his  arguments 
will  have  to  deal  rather  with  the  validity  of  his  answers  to 
objections  than  with  direct  proofs  in  confirmation  of  the  theory. 
In  applying  to  his  reasonings  the  appropriate  tests  of  validity, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  strictly  the  order  of  the  fore- 
going deductions,  or  that  adopted  by  the  author. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  take  a  general  survey  of  the  field  of 
fSact  and  analogy,  which  Darwin  lays  open  to  our  view,  we  see 
changes  going  on,  little  by  little,  which  seemingly  fall  in  with 
the  theory  in  question.  Observing  this  progress  of  change, 
we  can  not  say  what  degree  of  transformation  might  not  be 
reached  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  K  we  take  a  nearer  view,  and 
follow  out  the  history  of  a  few  cases  of  marked  deviation  from 
the  parent  type,  we  find  ourselves  still  more  inclined  to  give  a 
respectful  hearing  to  arguments  in  support  of  the  theory. 
After  witnessing  the  results  of  selective  breeding  in  the  case 
of  pigeons,  dogs  and  some  other  domestic  animals,  —  witness- 
ing the  production  ^of  varieties  more  widely  diflfering  from  each 
other  in  external  appearance  than  do  many  distinct  wild  spe* 
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cies,  it  does  not  seem  a  violent  assumption  to  suppose  that  the 
wild  species,  so  nearly  alike  in  external  characteristics,  may 
have  originated  by  natural  selection  from  a  common  parent 
stock.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  those  who  have  followed  the 
author's  facts  and  reasonings  with  ready  belief  thus  far,  should 
resist  the  attempt  to  shake  their  conviction  by  an  appeal  to  the 
test  of  interbreeding  between  the  allied  groups ;  yet,  for  rea- 
sons already  stated,  the  application  of  this  test  seems  to  throw 
the  preponderance  of  probability  against  the  theory. 

It  being  generally  admitted,  that  there  is  no  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  actrml  origination  of  a  species  by  selective  breed- 
ing or  by  natural  selection,  the  question  turns  on  the  bearing 
of  the  facts  adduced  on  the  probaMUty  of  such  origination  of 
species.  Let  us  turn  again  to  the  facts,  and  try  to  extract,  if 
possible,  their  real  meaning. 

The  author  notices  the  fact  of  the  unrestricted  fecundity  of 
the  crosses  of  all  the  varieties  of  domestic  pigeons,  even  of  those 
which  are  the  most  diverse  in  external  form  and  character ; 
and  he  labors  strenuously  to  break  the  force  with  which  this 
fact  bears  against  his  theory.  He  also  alludes  to  the  diverse 
and  almost  anomalous  character  of  the  mongrel  offspring  of 
these  crosses, —  some  of  the  young  copying  with  minute  accu- 
racy the  ancestral  type  of  the  wild  rock-pigeon,  some  resem- 
bling one  or  the  other  of  the  immediate  parents,  and  others, 
again,  more  or  less  unlike  any  existing  varieties,  but  probably 
-not  inaccurate  copies  of  the  intermediate  grades  of  variation 
between  the  parent  stock  and  the  latest  and  most  diverging 
varieties. 

Darwin  seems  not  to  have  noticed  the  peculiar  significance 
of  the  facts  relating  to  the  diverse  character  of  the  mongrel 
offspring  of  the  different  varieties  of  pigeons.  To  me  these 
facts  seem  to  prove  the  persistent  identity  of  the  type  of  the 
species  through  all  the  gradations  of  change  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject,—  that  those  varieties  which  diverge  most  widely  from 
the  parent  species,  still  carry  along  with  them  a  vital  constitu- 
tional oneness  with  the  original  stock,  and  with  the  long  line 
of  ancestry,  by  which  they  have  descended  from  it.    The  vital 
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tendencies,  in  which  this  oneness  consists,  may  slamber  long, 

bnt  it  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  completely  die  out.     So  long  as 

diverging  varieties  are  bred  strictly,  each  within  its  own  line  of 

descent,   the  hereditary  force,   accumulated   by  oft-repeated 

impulses  in  the  same  direction,  is  measurably  certain  to  bring 

out  in  the  offspring,  perceptibly  accurate  copies  of  the  imme- 

diate  parents.     But  when  two  of  these^  strong  currents  are 

made  to  cross  each  other,  there  seems  to  be  a  sudden  uprising 

of  latent  vital  tendencies,  a  re-awakening  of  long  slumbering 

forces,  bringing  to  the  surface,  not  only  the  original  type  of 

the  species,  but  a  multitude  of  kindred  forms,  which  may  have 

appeared  and  vanished  in  the  long  line  of  descent 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  view  of  the  facts  is  reasonable  and 

just,  and  that  it  throws  the  balance  of  probability  on  the  side 

of  the  doctrine  of  the  stability  of  species, —  this  stability  being 

secured  within  by  the  mysterious  tendency,  in  all  the  varying 

forms,  to  treasure  up  and  preserve  in  their  very  life-blood,  all 

the  characteristics  of  the  variable  type, —  and  being  guarded 

without  from  the. intrusion  of  allied  species  by  the  barrier  of 

sterility. 

[to  be  concluded  in  cub  next  numbbb.] 


ARTICLE  III. 


MODERN  EVANGELISTS  AND  SPECIAL  EFFORTS  TO 
CONVERT  AND  SAVE  SINNERS. 

The  grand  end  of  our  Lord's  mission  into  our  world,  and  of 
his  institution  of  the  Church  with  its  various  ministry,  was  to 
convert  and  save  as  many  as  possible  of  onr  lost  race.  "  And 
he  gave  some  to  be  Apostles ;  and  some,  prophets ;  and  some, 
evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers ;  unto  the  per- 
fecting of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  ministration,  for  the 
building  up  of  the  body  of  Christ."  He  thus  provided  for 
the  fulfillment  in  all  following  time  of  his  commission  to  his 
disciples  just  before  his  ascension,  that  they  should  "go  into 
all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  and 
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"  make  disciples  of  all  nations."  In  the  recently  issued  com-r 
mentary  of  Branne  on  Ephesians,  in  Lange's  series,  he  says  on 
the  passage  above  quoted:  "It  is  incorrect  to  aflirm  that 
Christ  raises  up  no  apostolic  men,  no  prophets,  nor  evangelists, 
but  only  pastors  and  teachers ;"  and  he.  indicates  who  are 
essentially  reproductions  of  the  first  three  classes.  We 
especially  agree  with  him,  as  it  respects  evangelists,  and  hold 
that  their  oflSce  was  not  merely  for  the  time  of  the  Apostles — 
that  it  has  not  ceased,  and  never  will  cease  till  the  world  is 
converted.  In  so  holding,  we  are  confronted  by  the  opinions 
of  some  authorities,  which  we  must  notice. 

Cony beare  and  Howson  tell  us  that  "the  term  evangelist 
seems  to  have  been  almost  syuomynous  with  our  word  mis- 
sionary." We  reply  that,  while  coinciding  in  essential  aim, 
there  is  a  breadth  of  difference  between  them,  which  no 
almost  can  possibly  span.  The  evangelist  was  a  man^  while 
the  missionary  is  of  either  sex ;  the  former  was  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel,  while  the  latter  was,  or  was  not ;  the  former  was 
not  sent  here  or  there,  located,  nor  supported  by  stipulated 
pay,  as  missionaries  are  by  churches  or  organizations ;  and 
he  sustained  no  such  relation  to  churches  as  missionaries, 
both  home  and  foreign,  now  do.  He  went  forth,  sent,  not 
even  by  the  Apostles,  but  by  the  Lord  only,  as  they  were, 
solely  to  preach  and  teach  the  gospel  to  convert  men  to  Christ ; 
and  altogether,  the  difference  between  him  and  modern 
missionaries,  really  indicated  by  the  two  terms,  is  well  nigh 
as  great  as  between  him  and  "  pastors  and  teachers."  Evangel- 
ists were  not  missionaries  at  all,  in  the  common  acceptation, 
any  more  than  the  Apostles  were ;  so  far  are  these  authors, 
and  Neander  and  others  agreeing  with  them,  from  being  cor- 
rect on  this  point ;  and,  if,  when  the  two  former  say  the  term 
evangelist,  "  is  applied  to  those  missionaries  who,  like  Philip 
and  Timothy,  traveled  from  place  to  place  to  bear  the  glad 
tidings  of  Christ  to  unbelieving  nations  or  individuals,"  and 
when  Neander  says,  "  the  term  could  only  denote  one  whose 
calling  it  was  to  pvhlish  the  doctrine  of  salvation  to  men,  and 
thereby  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  Christian  Church,"  they 
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design  to  signify  that  the  office  ceased  with  that  of  the  Apos- 
tles, they  are  inconsistent  with  themselves,  as  well  as  incor- 
rect. For,  there  certainly  has  been,  and,  till  the  world  is 
converted,  will  continue  to  be,  the  same  need  for  such  func- 
tionaries, which  there  was  then,  to  do  among  unbelieving 
nations,  and  to  such  individuals  just  what  those  did  in  those 
times;  and  this  will  continue  to  be  essentially  the  function  of 
preaching  missionaries  among  such  nations  ;  so  that,  by  these 
men's  own  exposition,  the  office  is  continued,  and  must  con- 
tinue till  all  nations  are  discipleized.  If  the  evangelists  were 
missionaries,  their  office  did  not  cease  with  that  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  if  it  did,  how  can  the  terms  be  either  entirely  or  alto- 
gether synonymous  ? 

We  proceed  to  show  reasons  that  this  office  was  designed 
to  continue  till  the  world  is  converted  ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this, 
we  must  definitely  understand  its  distinctive  character.  The 
difference  between  it  and  that  of  the  Apostles  was,  that  their 
commission  was  given  by  the  living  lips  of  Christ  himself, 
while  this  was  giveti  by  a  call  of  the  Spirit,  as  was  that  of 
pastors ;  that  the  Apostles  were  sent  to  be  witnesses  to  men 
of  what  they  had  personally  seen  and  known  of,  and  heard 
from  him,  and  specially  of  his  resurrection  and  ascension ; 
that,  with  preaching,  they  were  to  organize  and  order  churches, 
and  to  exercise  a  supreme  authority  over  them ;  that,  to 
qualify  them  for  this  exalted  function,  they  received  such 
special  impartation  of  the  Spirit  as  to  bring  all  tilings,  which 
they  had  seen  and  known  of  him,  and  been  taught  by  him,  to 
their  remembrance,  with  a  clear  spiritual  understanding  of 
them ;  that  they  were  furnished  with  pertect  credentials  for 
their  mission,  and  were  infallible  in  it ;  and  consequently  that 
their  office  was  to  cease  with  them,  as,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  they  could  not  possibly  have  any  successors  in  it —  in  all 
which  their  office  differed  from  that  of  evangelists  no  less  than 
from  that  of  pastors.  The  difference  between  the  office  of 
evangelists,  and  that  of  the  prophets  mentioned  was,  that 
these  had,  and  as  such,  only  acted  under,  a  peculiar  inspira- 
tion, which,  when  given,  whether  once  or  often,  made  them 
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such,  while  the  evangelists  lacked  this  ;  that  the  former  were 
not,  or  need  not  be,  preachers,  while  the  latter  were  such 
alone ;  that  the  former  were  of  either  sex,  while  tlie  latter 
were  men  only ;  and  that  the  office  of  the  former  was  intrin- 
sically exceptional,  occupied  or  not,  ended  or  to  be  renewed, 
according  as  the  Spirit  dv^es  or  does  not  impart  the  miraculous 
endowment,  so  that  no  one  can  warrantably  affirm  either  that 
it  is,  or  that  it  is  not,  ended ;  while  that  of  the  latter  is  intrin- 
sically ordinary  and  permanent,  unless  terminated  by  positive 
Divine  declaration,  xohich  hxis  not  been  given.  The  difference 
between  the  office  of  evangelists  and  that  of  pastors  was,  that  the 
latter  were  confined  to  labor  with  particular  churches,  while  the 
former  were  free  to  labor  wherever  a  door  was  open  to  them 
by  invitation  or  allowance,  even  in  permanent  positions  (2  Tim. 
4:  5  ;  compare  2  Cor.  8: 18) ;  that  the  former  had  presidency 
and  administrative  authority  over  their  churches,  while  the 
latter  had  none  over  any ;  that  the  former  were  to  teach  and 
train  their  churches,  aiming  to  perfect  them,  and  also  tp  preach 
and  labor  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  around  them,  while 
the  latter  were  to  preach  and  tea^h^  wherever  they  went  or 
were^  with  special  aim  to  convert  men;  and  that  the  former 
were  supported  by  their  churches,  while  the  latter,  as  far  as 
appears,  either  labored  gratuitously,  or  received  only  voluntary 
contributions. 

We  thus  see  what  these  offices  distinctively  were,  as  the 
records  concerning  them  show  them,  and  that  that  of  evange- 
lists was  just  what  we  have  stated ;  and  where  is  there  the 
least  intimation  that  it  was  to  cease  with  that  of  the  Apostles  t 
What  shadow  of  authority  is  there  for  believing  this,  more 
than  the  same  concerning  the  pastoral  office  ?  None  what- 
ever ;  and  a  more  imwarranted  conchision  was  never  drawn 
than  this,  that,  because  the  primitive  evangelists  preached  to 
unbelieving  nations,  when  there  were  no  others,  and  to  lay 
,  foundations  for  Christian  churches  before  there  were  any, 
therefore  their  office  ceased  with  them.  As  if  those  condi- 
tions were  any  part  of  their  office,  or  do  not  now  substantially 
exist.     We  specially  wonder  how  any  who  advocate  lay 
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preaching,  and  say  they  have  Scriphire  for  it,  quoting  the 
account  in  Acts  xi :  19,  20,  that  those  dispersed  by  the  perse- 
cution, which  arose  >n  account  of  Stephen,  went  to  certain 
places,  "preaching  the  word,  and  the  Lord  Jesus,"  can  hold 
or  admit  that  this  oflSce  has  ceased.  The  authority  for  it  is 
that  of  an  unrepealed,  positive  institution  of  Christ,  while, 
beyond  the  mere  record  of  a  fact  of  quite  doubtful  import,  as 
to  whether  those  dispersed  ones  really  preached  or  only  talked 
the  gospel  where  they  went,  there  is  no  authority  at  all  for  lay 
preaching ;  and,  besides,  what  are  lay  preachers,  but  simply 
men  acting  the  part  of  evangelists  without  any  specific 
authority  whatever,  except  that  for  this  office?  We  also 
greatly  wonder  how  any  who  recognize  the  propriety,  and 
sanction  the  function,  as  all  our  denominations  do,  of  all  the 
extra-pastoral  preachers,  connected  with  the  various  missionary 
and  other  voluntary  {i.  e.,  not  specifically  authorized)  extra- 
Church  societies,  organized  for  extra-pastoral,  specific,  relig- 
ious or  denominational  ends  at  home  or  abroad,  such  as  secre- 
taries and  agents,  like  those  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society, 
who  go  among  the  Churches  preaching  for  their  special  ends, 
without  a  word  of  special  authority  in  Scripture  to  do  so,  and 
acting  only  under  the  volunteer  authorization  of  those  belong- 
ing to  such  societies,  can  object  to  evangelists  as  extra-pastoral, 
even  if  it  were  true  that  they  have  no  specific  authorization 
more  than  such  preachers  have ;  but,  of  course,  vastly  more, 
when  evangelists  have  it  as  much  as  pastors  have,  as  these 
preachers  have  not  I  The  truth,  however,  seems  plainly  to  be, 
that  the  office  of  evangelists  is,  in  its  spirit  and  co-ordinate  rela- 
tion to  that  of  pastors,  really  the  germinal  institutional  provis- 
ion and  authorization  for  all  these  extra-pastoral  preachers, 
and  is  thus  the  standing  supplement  and  auxiliary  of  that 
office.  It  is  the  Lord's  recognition  that  there  would  be  an 
abiding  necessity  for  such  additional  preachers,  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  great  commission  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature  and  discipleize  all  nations ;  and  no  exposition  of  Cal- 
vin, who,  in  order  to  establish  the  "  purity  of  the  clergy," 
maintained  that  all  the  offices  Christ  gave  to  the  primitive 
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Church,  except  that  of  "  pastors  and  teachers,''  ceased  with 
that  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  others  who  accord  with  him,  can 
be  admitted  without  involving  the  tremendous  assumption, 
that  none  can  have  a  call  to  preach  the  gospel  otherwise  than 
as  pastors,  and  that  no  professed  call  to  do  so  is  valid,  or  to  be 
recognized.  It  is  to  put  all  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom 
on  earth  under  the  exclusive  control  of  pastors,  and  to  place 
all  other  preachers  under  the  ban  ;  for  even  the  pastors  have 
no  warrant  to  authorize  them.  Are  we  to  accept  and  indorse, 
in  these  days  of  rushing  life  and  augmenting  needs,  such  a 
preposterous  claim  for  exclusive  pastor-power  as  this  ?  Are 
all  other  preachers  to  be  thus  set  aside  as  unauthorized 
invaders  of  their  functions  ?  We  solemnly  protest  against  the 
interpretation  and  claim  as  utterly  baseless  and  injurious,  and 
assert  an  authority  and  right  for  extra-pastoral,  equally  as  for 
pastoral,  preachers.  If  these  be  denied  as  to  evangelists,  much 
more  must  they  be  as  to  all  others  of  them,  including  even 
Theological  and  Collegiate  Professors,  who  go  out  preaching 
without  being  pastors,  as  well  as  secretaries  and  agents  of  vol- 
untary societies  ;  for  there  is  no  specific  authority  for  any  of 
them  to  preach,  except  as  implied  in  that  for  evangelists,  nor 
even  for  the  institutions  and  societies  they  represent.  If  they 
object  to  evangelists,  they  virtually  even  much  more  object  to 
themselves  I 

The  necessity  for  evangelists,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
tcirm,  to  continue  till  the  world  is  converted,  is  found,  not  in 
heathen  lands  only,  but  throughout  Christendom.  But  we 
will  consider  it  simply  in  our  own  country.  In  it,  we  see  the 
Churches  of  all  our  evangelical  denominations,  in  cities  and 
villages,  and  occasionally  in  neighborhood  centers,  many  of 
them  of  very  few  members,  few  of  them  of  very  many,  stand- 
ing like  so  many  lights  of  various  sizes  and  clearness  similarly 
dispersed  in  a  dark  night,  and  struggling  with  such  strength 
as  they  have  to  force  their  radiance  into  and  to  scatter  it,  while 
hostile  winds  and  conditions  conspire  to  extinguish  them ;  and  we 
know  the  character,  eflSciency  and  influence  for  good  they  and 
their  pastors,  or  regular  preachers,  exhibit.    But  what  a  spec- 
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tacle  do  we  see  all  around  and  between  them  1  Populated 
spaces  through  all  the  country,  often  of  great  extent,  in  which 
Sabbath,  Bible,  and  Christianity  itself  seem,  to  a  great  degree, 
forgotten,  and  the  reign  of  sin  and  death  almost  wholly  undis- 
puted ;  and,  in  cities,  villages  and  neighborhoods,  multitudes 
within  easy  distances  from  places  of  worship,  far  outnumber- 
ing their  attendants,  who  never,  or  but  rarely  visit  them,  and 
live  untouched  by  their  influence,  numbers  of  them  rank  with 
immoralities  and  vices.  Among  these,  and  throughout  the 
land,  are  dispersed  hundreds  of  thousands  annually  poured  in 
from  foreign  lands,  mostly  Romanists  and  infidels,  with  some 
recent  additions  of  heathen,  prophetic  of  swarms  to  follow ; 
and  pernicious  errors,  perversions,  delusions,  superstitions, 
infidelity,  and  indifferentism,  with  gross  prevailing  ignorance 
of  Christian  truth  as  it  is,  appallingly  propagated  and  diffiised 
among  all  these  unreached  millions.  It  has  been  estimated, 
from  certain  known  data,  that  three-fourths  of  our  whole  peo- 
ple, or  about  25,000,000,  are  habitual  neglectors  of  the  public 
worship  of  God ;  and  we  see  what  mighty  excitements  from 
politics,  business,  financial  conditions,  public  amusements,  and 
other  causes,  are  constantly  pervading,  engrossing,  agitating, 
driving  on  these  masses  in  worldliness,  oblivion  of  religion, 
and  manifold  ways  of  demoralization  and  all  evil.  Besides, 
how  large  a  proportion  of  those  not  members  of  churches, 
who  more  or  less  regularly  attend  them,  remain  unconverted 
under  the  ordinary  preaching  of  the  stated  ministry!  All 
these  millions  are  to  be,  not  merely  "  religiously  instructed," 
but  converted  to  Christ. 

The  question  is,  how  shall  this  be  done  ?  We  bless  God  for 
all  that  is  constantly  accomplished  by  the  pastors  of  every 
name,  and  for  every  helping  organization  that  has  been 
devised;  and  especially  for  the  Home  Missionary  Society, 
which  we  have  always  loved.  But  still,  the  tremendous  fact 
is  as  we  see ;  and  is  there  any  good  reason  to  think  it  will  be 
essentially  changed  for  the  better,  proportionally  to  the  increase 
of  population,  by  the  preaching  and  other  labors  of  pastors 
and  other  stated  ministers  alone,  including  Home  Mission- 
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aries,  with  all  the  aid  they  can  secure  from  their  churches  ? 
We  must  judge  of  what  will  be,  by  what  has  been ;  and,  so 
judging,  we  are  compelled  to  answer  sadly,  there  is  not.  It  is 
of  no  avail  to  tell  us  what  they  and  their  churches  ought  to 
be  and  to  do,  and  what  results,  in  such  case,  they  would 
secure  ;  for  this  has  been  seen  and  said  all  along  the  past,  and 
still  they  are  as  we  see.  The  ideal  pastor  and  church,  easily 
figured,  have  not  yet  become  the  actual ;  and  we  think  it  will 
be  a  good  while  yet,  before  the  latter  will  reach  and  identify 
themselves  with  the  former ;  so  long  that  we  need  not  concern 
ourselves  now  about  what  they  will  do  then,  but  only  about 
the  actual  as  they  are,  and  what  is  now  to  be  done.  Nor  is  it 
of  any  avail  to  say  that  due  uniformity  of  tone  and  working 
would  be  better  than  '^  revivals  and  depressions  " ;  for  this  is 
only  to  say  that  the  ideal  of  perfect  pastors  and  churches,  or 
of  those  nearly  such,  would  be  better  than  the  actual  of  both 
as  they  are,  or  are  soon  likely  to  be.  We  certainly  believe 
that  —  especially  if  by  depressions  is  meant  real  declensioiis 
from  religion,  and  not  mere  suspensions  of  modes  of  working 
and  abatements  of  emotion  connected  with  them.  But,  the 
question  is,  are  not  ''revivals  and  depressions'^'^  better  incom- 
parably than  no  revivals,  and  no  depressions  of  course,  because 
there  is  nothing  to  be  depressed  from,  nothing  but  a  dead 
level,  with  slight  signs  of  life  on  it  beyond  routine  services  and 
the  sighings  and  uttered  longings  of  comparatively  a  few  real- 
izing souls  ?  Facts  and  statistics,  taken  from  the  "  Congrega- 
tional Quarterly,"  show  that^  in  the  seven  years  ending  with 
1866,  of  the  1420  Congregational  Churches  in  New  England, 
"  nearly  one-half  reported,  in  each  of  those  years,  not  a  single 
convereion,  or  addition  by  profession";  while  "about  200 
others  reported  only  one  addition  each."  Of  the  rest,  "a 
majority  reported  little  over  two  additions  each";  while 
"  nearly  all  the  larger  gains  were  made  by  the  few  that  made 
*  extra  efforts '  for  the  convereion  of  souls  "  ;  and  the  record 
for  thirty  years  preceding  is  probably  little  or  no  better.  Nor 
does  it  probably  differ  much  since.  The  number  of  Congre- 
gational churches  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  averaged, 
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during  the  same  period,  about  2800,  and  less  than  100  mem- 
bers to  each  of  them.  Their  net  gain  for  that  time  was  less 
than  one  member  to  each ;  and  the  statistical  records  of  the 
churches  of  other  denominations  for  that  period  do  not  indi- 
cate greater  success.  But  the  records  show  that  churches 
that  made  "extra  efforts  "  during  that  time  added  scores  and 
hundreds  to  their  own  membership,  besides  many  to  other 
churches ;  and,  but  for  these,  the  average  losses  would  proba- 
bly have  exceeded  the  gains,  or  have  fallen  very  little  below 
them.  Statistics  of  the  years  since  1866  do  not  probably 
essentially  differ  as  to  comparative  losses  and  gains,  and  the 
results  of  making  or  not  making  "  extra  efforts  " ;  but  it  is 
plain  that,  at  the  rate  of  increase  of  membership  during  those 
seven  years,  including  that  from  extra  efforts,  it  would  take 
100  years  for  the  churches  to  double  their  present  numbers, 
making  them  8,000,000  ;  while  the  population  of  the  country 
will  probably  become  in  that  period  150,000,000.  We  have 
taken  these  statements  and  estimates  from  a  document  furnished 
us,  without  verifying  them  ourselves ;  but  we  believe  them 
substantially  reliable ;  and,  if  they  are  near  the  actual  facts,  is 
it  not  certain  that  the  people  will  never  be  reached  and  con- 
verted, to  any  great  extent,  by  what  are  called  the  ordinary  or 
regular  ministrations  of  settled  and  acting  pastors  ? 

No,  an  experiment  most  ample,  both  from  the  length  of  its' 
continuance  and  from  the  great  number  of  churches  which 
have  made  it,  so  ample  that  its  extension  could  add  nothing  to 
its  completeness  and  only  extend  its  results,  has  been  made ; 
and  it  demonstrates  conclusively  that,  as  a  rule,  those  pastors 
and  churches  which  have  not  made  extra  or  special  efforts  for 
revivals,  without  or  with  the  aid  of  evangelists  or  other  pas- 
tors, have,  with  few  exceptions,  either  not  had  revivals  at  all, 
or  very  rare  and  meagre  ones,  or  no,  or  very  few,  conversions ; 
have  failed  to  reach  and  bring  in  the  people  around  them ; 
have  added  few  or  none  above  their  losses  to  their  member- 
ship, or  lost  in  it  from  year  to  year,  some  to  extinction ;  and 
that  the  results  would  be  substantially  the  same,  if  the  same 
course  were  pursued  for  any  number  of  years  or  hundred 
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years  to  come.  Nor  can  these  results  be  accounted  for,  so  as 
to  shift  the  responsibility  for  them  in  the  least  from  those 
which  have  not,  to  those  which  have,  used  such  means  and 
men,  by  charging  that  the  use  of  them  by  the  latter  has  induced 
them  by  producing  "  a  withdrawal  of  confidence  from  the  stated 
ministry,  and  a  putting  it  in  these  "  ;  for  they  were  the  same 
before  these  were  used  by  the  latter,  and  have  continued  the 
same  in  great  numbers  of  churches,  Congregational  and  others, 
so  secluded  from  the  influence  of  their  use  in  others  that  they 
could  not  be  essentially  affected  by  it.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
perception  of  these  and  other  involved  results,  all  over  the 
land,  of  an  exclusive  pastoral  system,  restricted  to  what  are 
called  ordinary  services,  that  led  men  to  recognize  an  absolute 
necessity  for  other  modes  of  working  and  other  ministries, 
having  direct  aim  at  the  supreme  end  in  this  world,  next  to 
that  of  the  pleasure  and  glory  of  God,  the  conversion  of  the 
people  to  Christ  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Nor  did  they  mis- 
take. The  pastorship  is  only  a  part  of  the  Lord's  ministerial 
provision  for  the  Church  and  the  world  ;  and,  when  made  the 
exclusive  whole  of  it,  it  must  prove  defective,  specially  as  a 
converting  agency ;  and  this,  for  reasons  both  in  the  pastors 
and  in  their  relati<»ns  to  their  churches  and  communities.  As 
to  those  in  themselves,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  that,  either  from 
defect  of  natural  endowment,  or  of  proper  training,  or  of  both 
these,  in  respect  to  public  speaking,  very  many,  well  qualified 
to  instruct,  and  really  good  in  their  spheres,  can  not  so  preach 
as  to  secure,  to  any  great  extent,  the  conversion  of  those  around 
them.  Are  these  to  be  allowed  to  hear  no  others  from  the 
pulpits  of  these  pastors,  whose  preaching  might  convert  them  ? 
Then,  as  to  the  reasons  in  their  relations,  their  knowledge  of 
the  views,  feelings,  wishes  and  criticisms  of  the  impenitent 
and  others  in  their  congregations  and  communities,  and  their 
own  desire  to  secure  their  favor  and  attendance  on  their  min- 
istry, which  may  not  be  blamable,  constantly  tend  to  induce 
them  to  give  a  character  to  their  ministrations,  not  adapted  to 
secure  conversions  to  any  great  extent  —  to  refrain  from  such 
thorough  presentations  and  pressures  of  the  great  truths  and 
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claims  of  the  gospel  as  are  necessary  to  this  end,  or  to  exhibit 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  produce  comparatively  but 
little  effect.  The  necessity  of  wisdom,  which  is  created  by 
relations,  and  epainently  by  those  of  pastors,  we  ftilly  concede ; 
and  also  that  generally  they  aim  to  be  wise  in  the  true  sense,  in 
their  oflSce,  and  do  more  service  and  good  to  the  people  for  vastly 
less  pay  and  consideration,  than  any  other  class  of  men.  But 
great  pastoral  wisdom  often  leaves  out  that  to  convert  men ;  and 
who  does  not  know  that  very  many  pastors,  full  of  wisdom  as 
teachers  and  guides  of  their  flocks,  are  not  wise  to  win  souls  to 
Christ,  and  that  many  of  them  become  so  restrained,  so  cau- 
tious, so  politic,  that  they  can  not  but  fail  to  win  them  to 
Him  ?  Then,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  under  and  around 
them  become  familiar  with  them  and  their  characteristics  as 
preachers,  and,  as  a  rule,  if  not  somehow  identified  with  their 
churches,  are  not  drawn  to  attend  their  ministrations ;  or,  if 
identified,  remain  unchanged  undar  them.  Very  commonly, 
too,  some  become  prejudiced  against  them,  or  their  doctrines, 
or  their  churches,  or  their  denominations,  and  either  will  not 
hear  them  at  all,  or  without  any  susceptibility  of  profit  from 
them.  In  view  of  all  this,  we  see  no  ground  to  believe  that 
pastors  will  ever  accomplish  much  more  than  they  have  in 
securing  conversions  among  those  in  their  congregations 
or  around  them.  As  a  rule,  they  can  not  wisely  be  as 
unrestrained,  free  and  urgent  in  their  preaching  as  is  nec- 
essary, and  as  preachers,  not  related  as  they  are,  can  be; 
nor  can  they  sufficiently  attract  the  attendance  and  attention 
of  the  impenitent.  The  tendency  has  always  been  the  other 
way ;  and  again  and  again  have  large  sections  of  the  Church, 
under  the  exclusive  pastoral  system,  sunk  dovm  so  far  in 
declension  as  to  be  fearfully  dead  and  well-nigh,  if  not  wholly, 
apostate.  In  such  extremities,  all  would  have  been  lost,  if  the 
Lord  had  not  raised  up  and  given  some  to  be  evcmgeliata,  to 
proclaim  the  gospel  anew  for  the  arousing  of  the  churches  and 
the  conversion  of  sinners.  It  was  thus  that  He  gave  Luther 
and  others,  who  in  the  Great  Eeformation,  preached  much,  as 
evangelists,  in  churches  and  out  of  them.  Whitefield,  John 
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Wesley,  and  many  others,  stirred  up  through  them,  in  a  time 
of  great  declension  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  this 
country,  of  whom  the  former  preached  much  in  churches,  as 
well  as  in  the  open  air,  as  the  others  also  d^^  more  or  less; 
Edwards  and  the  Tennents  in  this  country,  who,  though  pas- 
tors, often  did  the  work  of  evangelists  in  the  pulpits  of  others ; 
Summerfield,  who  went  through  the  churches  in  Great  Britain 
and  this  country,  a  flaming  evangelist;  Nettleton,  who 
preached  as  an  evangelist  in  so  many  churches  in  New  Eng- 
land with  so  much  success ;  Finney,  who  has  excelled  them 
all  in  doing  the  work  of  an  evangelist  in  the  churches  and  as 
a  pastor,  in  the  great  numbers  converted  under  his  preaching, 
and  in  his  influence  to  stimulate  pastors  and  churches  in  this 
country  and  Europe  to  work  for  the  conversion  of  souls ;  and 
many  others  since  he  began  to  preach.  These  have  always 
chiefly  labored  in  churches,  as  their  successors  must,  and  as 
we  believe  it  is  best  for  the  churches  and  the  cause,  in  every 
way,  that  they  should.  As  they  must  be  men  of  power  to 
inflaence  the  people  to  come  to  hear  them,  they  need  edifices 
sufficiently  large  to  hold  them,  which  can  not  be  fcaind  apart 
from  those  of  the  churches.  They  need  the  prayers  and  effi>rt8 
of  churches  and  pastors  to  aid  them ;  and  it  is  best  for  them  to 
be  roused  up  and  brought  into  this  labor.  It  binds  them  to 
the  converts,  and  these  to  them.  Far  more  can  be  accom- 
plished in  this  way  than  by  efforts  apart  from  the  churches ; 
and  the  converts  can  be  far  better  looked  after;  and  it  is 
plainly  the  Lord's  plan,  that  wherever  churches  have  been 
established,  salvation  should  go  out  from  them  to  those  around 
them,  and  will,  when  effective  means  are  used.  Nor  is  there 
a  single  reason  in  the  office  of  evangelists,  why  they  should 
not  labor  in  connection  with  pastors  and  churches,  as  they 
always  have  done,  to  counterpoise  these  why  they  should. 

We  have  thus,  as  we  believe,  shown  that  there  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  evangelists,  if  the  people  are  to  be  con- 
verted—  that  neither  the  churches  nor  the  world  can  do 
without  such  preachers;  and  it  surely  ought  to  be  deeply 
pondered,  that  the  Lord  has  always  so  signally  set  the  seal  of 
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his  approval  upon  their  labors.  It  is  certainly  unaccountable 
that  he  should  have  blessed  them  so  unifonnly  and  wonder- 
fully, if  they  were  not  authorized  and  sent  by  him  to  work  in 
his  vineyard.  •  The  judgment  alone  will  disclose  what  multi- 
tudes have  been  converted  through  their  agency,  and  what 
pastors  and  churches  have  been  aroused  and  led  by  it  to  do, 
and  to  achieve  in  the  same  direction.  A  vast  proportion,  if 
not  a  majority,  of  those  now  in  the  churches,  have  thus  been 
brought  in,  who,  according  to  what  we  have  shown,  would 
probably  not  have  been  ;  and,  in  general,  instead  of  being  of 
superficial  piety,  they  have  been,'  and  are  among  the  best,  if 
not  the  best,  Christians  in  them,  the  most  prompt  to  every 
good  work.  Many  of  them  are  among  our  most  faithful  and 
eflScient  ministers.  Nor  have  any  greater  proportion  of  them 
gone  back,  or  proved  questionable,  than  of  those  brought  in  in 
the  ordinary  pastoral  way ;  although,,  if  it  were  so,  and  even  a 
majority  on  the  average,  proved  bad  fish  in  the  gospel  net,  the 
gain  over  the  gatherings  in  that  way  would  still  be  immense. 
Besides,  it  ought  to  be  expected  of  course,  that  many  of  them 
from  the  world,  on  account  of  previous  bad  training  and 
habits,  will  prove  defective  or  worse,  stony  place,  and  thorny 
ground  hearers.  When  we  consider  the  prevailing  character 
of  th^  members  of  the  Corinthian,  Galatian,  Cretan,  and 
probably  all  the  churches  formed  by  tlie  Apostles  and  their 
helpers,  and  that  nevertheless  they  were  recognized  and 
treated  by  these  as  Christians ;  and  when,  to  the  records  of 
these,  we  add  our  Lord's  parables  of  The  Sower,  the  Tares, 
The  Drag-net,  and  other  kindred  instructions,  we  ought  cer- 
tainly to  cast  away  all  Docetic  notions  as  to  who  should  be 
received  into  churches,  and  how  they  should  be  regarded  and 
treated.  Those  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  have  certainly 
been  vastly  superior  comparatively  to  those  early  converts. 
We  believe  they  have  been  as  good  on  the  whole,  as  any  ever 
brought  into  them,  and  that  all  disparagements  of  them  are 
unjust  and  evil.  As  to  evangelists,  we  here  add,  that  we 
deem  it  very  remarkable,  and  no  slight  evidence  that,  as  a 
class,  they  have  been  given  by  the  Lord,  that,  so  far  as  we 
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know,  they  have  unexpectedly  been  thoroughly  eva/ngdicaly 
which  has  been  far  otherwise  as  it  respects  pastors,  many  of 
whom  have  always  departed  from  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
and  led  away  churches  and  people  after  them,  as  in  the  New 
England  Unitarian  defection,  and  others ;  and,  in  such  cases, 
evangelists  have  served  to  counteract  the  apostacy,  and  bring 
men  to  the  truth. 

As  it  respects  "  extra  efforts  "  for  revivals  and  the  conversion 
of  sinners,  we  maintain  that,  as  far  as  multiplying  meetings 
for  preaching  and  for  prayer  and  conference  is  concerned,  it  is 
just  as  much  authorized  as  are  the  ordinary  meetings  for  the 
same  parposes  on  the  Sabbath,  and  in  the  week  ;  for  it  is  left 
wholly  to  the  judgment  of  pastors  and  churches  to  arrange 
the  number,  kinds  and  times  of  their  meetings.  It  was  the 
practice  in  the  primitive  churches,  for  more  than  300  years,  to 
hold  meetings,  besides  tho3e  on  the  Lord's  day,  on  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  of  every  week-day,  which  were  called  the 
daily  service  /  jtnd  Pres.  Edwards,  in  a  letter  to  Rev.  Thomas 
Erskine,  of  Scotland,  says,  — "  We  ought  to  pray  for  a  gen- 
eral revival,  and  use  the  means  that  are  proper  in  order  to  it ; 
and  one  proper  means  is  the  primitive  practice  of  the  daily 
service."  If  he,  in  his  time,  saw  that  the  ordinary  services, 
substantially  then  as  now,  we  suppose,  were  not  suflScient  to 
secure  revivals,  and  that  a  multiplication  of  meetings  was 
necessary,  vastly  more  may  we  see  the  same  now,  made  man- 
ifest as  it  has  been,  more  and  more  by  the  developments  of  all 
the  intervening  years ;  and  if  the  trial,  through  so  many  of 
these  years,  of  the  occasional  multiplication  of  meetings  in 
extra  efforts  has  almost  invariably  resulted  in  revivals  and 
multiplied  conversions,  what  fatuity  would  it  be  to  desist  from 
such  efforts  now,  and  fall  back  to  a  system  which  has  so  long 
proved  to  be  almost  a  failure  to  secure  these  transcendent 
results  I  These  efforts  have  constantly  received  the  manifest 
indorsement  of  the  head  of  the  church  by  His  Spirit,  as  they 
could  not,  if  they  were  not  according  to  his  mind  and  will ; 
and  it  behooves  us  to  be  careful,  lest,  in  disparaging  and 
opposing  them,  we  iight  against  him. 
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As  to  calling  on  the  awakened  to  signify  their  desire  to 
become  Christians,  and  for  prayers  or  instruction,  by  rising,  or 
going  to  certain  seats  or  places  apart  by  themselves,  or  holding 
inquiry  meetings,  it  is  also  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of 
preachers  and  laborers  to  use  them  or  not,  and,  if  tiiey  do, 
when ;  and  no  class  of  men  has  any  right  to  lay  down  any 
rule  for  others,  tor  or  against  such  measures.  We  think  it 
good  common  sense,  and  very  useful  in  times  of  awakening  to 
use  them,  this  or  that ;  and  we  believe  the  Apostles  and  their 
fellow-workers  used  substantially  the  same;  for  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  it  was  common  for  persons,  after  hear- 
ing them,  to  ask  them  in  the  meetings  what  they  should  do, 
and  for  their  prayers ;  and  they  found  out  daily  who  believed, 
as  the  common  expression  was,  and  added  them  to  the  Church. 
Evidently  there  was  much  greater  freedom  in  their  methods  of 
working,  derived  from  the  old  synagogues,  than  is  permitted 
by  modem  notions ;  and  we  like  that  "  old  scriptural  regime" 
exceedingly. 

In  respect  to  excitements,  we  Hiaintain  that  they  are  neces- 
sary to  break  in  on  minds  absorbed  in  the  mad  rush  and  whirl 
of  those  of  the  world,  and  to  draw  them  out  of  them  to  the 
gospel ;  and  the  greater  and  wider  they  are,  the  better,  if  only 
th^y  result  from  the  preaching  and  the  pressure  of  the  truth, 
and  claims  of  Christ  as  they  are,  and  not  from  mere  playing 
ou  the  susceptibilities  of  the  sensibility  and  the  nerves,  and 
are  wisely  guided.  Produced  by  the  truth,  through  the  intel- 
ligence, they  are  always  healthy,  and  are  stimulated  and  fos- 
tered by  the  spirit ;  and  there  never  will  be  revivals  without 
them.  Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  them,  that  they  can  not  be 
continued.  Those  produced  by  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles 
and  their  co-workers,  were  often  very  great ;  but  they  were 
not  continued,  and  could  not  be;  and,  although  good  and 
necessary  in  their  times,  to  some  extent  they  ought  not  to  have 
continued  —  which  is  true,  and  always  will  be,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  of  all  excitements.  We  discard  the  whole  con- 
ception of  working  which  dreads  and  would  exclude  them,  as 
sadly  defective  and  inefficient,  unscriptural  and  unphilosophical, 
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and  only  suiting  the  old  Stoical  philosophy.  If  Congr^ation- 
alists  adopt  it,  they  may  make  up  their  minds  that,  despite 
their  popular  polity,  they  will  not  reach  the  masses,  but  must 
leave  them  to  our  Methodist  brethren,  and  others,  who  will 
labor  so  as  to  have  excitements,  or  to  perish.  We  know  one, 
who  will  never  adopt  it !  Streams  do  not  flow  on  dead  levels, 
but  from  elevations  and  mountains  1  Whatever  influence  we 
have  shall  go  for  converting  the  people  to  Christ,  and  for 
whatever  agencies,  efforts,  measures  and  excitements  are  found 
best  adapted,  and  most  efficient  for  accomplishing  that  end 
with  the  greatest  possible  dispatch,  and  to  the  greatest  possi- 
ble extent.  To  our  mind,  an  exclusive  pastoral  system,  with 
no  extra  efforts,  and  no  excitements,  is  the  sure  way  not  to  do 
it,  and  for  Congregationalists  to  fail  of  their  mission. 

It  seems  necessary  to  add  a  few  friendly  words  in  relation 
to  evangelists.  They  should  be  eminently  men  of  practical 
common  sense,  not  fixed  in  any  theory  or  manner  of  working, 
but  flexible  in  adaptation  to  different  conditions  and  circum- 
stances. As  pastors  hold  their  relation  to,  and  authority  over, 
their  churches  by  the  call  of  the  Lord  and  their  people,  they 
have  no  right  to  surrender  these  to  an  evangelist  or  any  one 
else ;  and  of  course  evangelists,  whose  only  right  to  preach  in 
their  pulpits  is  from  their  invitation,  have  no  right  to  exercise 
control  over  them  and  their  churches.  Having  full  liberty  to 
preach  the  truth  as  they  understand  it,  and  to  do  what  they 
deem  essential  to  accomplishing  their  own  work,  they  should 
respect  the  relation  of  pastors,  and  consult  their  wishes  in  all 
things,  as  far  as  practicable,  throwing  no  influence  against 
them,  but  what  they  can  publicly  and  privately  in  their  favor. 
So  doing,  instead  of  pastors  being  injured,  they  will  be  aided 
in  their  relation  by  them,  if  they  do  their  part  well  in  hearty 
co-operation,  having  no  envy  or  jealousy  towards  them,  and 
showing  no  dissatisfaction,  if  they  seem  to  win  more  regard 
and  attention  than  themselves  do.  But,  if  they  hold  back, 
and  exhibit  such  a  spirit,  they  will  almost  surely  damage  them- 
selves, and  then  charge  it  on  evangelists.  There  is  a  mutual  obli- 
gation of  honor,  fidelity  and  generous  allowance ;  and  if  any 
evangelist  is  found  to  do  otherwise  than  we  have  indicated,  let 
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no  pastor  invite  him.  We  feel  constrained  here  to  say,  with 
the  voice  of  a  friend,  that  we  do  not  believtf  an  evangelist  is 
warranted  to  adopt  the  rule  that  he  will  not  spend  more  than 
so  many  days, —  three,  four,  any  definite  number, —  in  holding 
meetings  in  any  place ;  nor  to  require,  as  a  condition  of  his 
laboring  in  it,  that  the  different  churches  shall  unite  in  the 
meetings,  and  the  suspension  of  business  during  their  continu- 
ance. Both  the  rule  and  the  conditions  are  purely  arbitrary, 
make  no  allowance  for  circumstances,  and,  in  many  cases  at 
least,  must  work  vast  evil.  It  is  very  important  that  the  evan- 
gelist should  continue  in  a  place  as  long  as  the  work  efficiently 
progresses ;  and  the  leading  pastor  and  church  inviting  him 
to  it  are  the  only  proper  judges  as  to  these  conditions. 

It  is  assuredly  very  importai|t  that  they  should  have  all  the 
advantages  of  the  best  education  in  all  respects,  and  especially 
that  they  should  be  good  theologians.  But,  as  to  their  being 
trained  for  their  work  in  our  theological  seminaries,  the  first 
necessity  would  be  to  get  theological  professors  trained  for  it 
themselves  I  But,  the  fact  is,  that  the  speoial  qualifications 
for  an  evangelist  are  not,  and  can  not  be,  imparted  by  human 
training.  Musical  birds  are  such  by  nature ;  and  so  is  the 
endowment  for  swaying  the  minds  of  men  by  public  speaking, 
which  is  an  essential  qualification  for  an  evangelist.  All  the 
training  on  earth  would  never  have  made  a  Whitfield  or  a 
Finney,  or  any  successful  less  gifted  evangelist.  It  can,  how- 
ever, and  doubtless  often  does,  suppress  or  prevent  the  proper 
development  of  this  natural  gift  of  God ;  else  we  might  have 
many  more  of  them.  Another  special  qualification  is  a  pecu- 
liar impartation  and  call  of  the  Spirit  for  this  work.  It  is  thus 
that  the  Lord  gives  them ;  and  who  can  say  that  he  did  not 
thus  give  all  that  we  have  named  in  this  article,  as  much  as  he 
did  Philip,  Timothy  and  others  at  the  first?  Who  shall  say 
that  he  will  not  thus  give  many  more  in  coming  times,  when 
men  shall  run  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  increased  ?  Who  ought  not  to  be  very  care« 
fut  not  to  disparage  them,  and  to  be  very  thankful  for  them  I 
May  the  Lord  multiply  them ;  and  may  all  pastors  learn  to  be 
more  direct  in  their  preaching  for  the  conversion  of  the  people. 
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ARTICLE  IV.  * 
HUXLEY'S    LAY    SERMONS. 

The  Essays  and  Addresses  thus  entitled  are  fifteen  in  nnm* 
ber,  nearly  all  of  them  npon  topics  within  the  domain  of 
Natural  Science.  Three  of  them  lie  somewhat  out  of  this 
range.  One  on  Descartes'  "  Discourse,"  endeavoring  to  show 
that  Mr.  Huxley's  methods  are  but  the  ultimate  development 
of  the  views  of  the  Father  of  Modern  Philosophy.  One  is  on 
"  The  Scientific  Aspects  of  Positivism,"  in  which  the  author, 
as  a  scientific  man,  handsomely  pays  his  respects  to  the  Posi- 
tive Philosophy  in  two  propositions:  (1).  That  it  contains 
"  little  or  nothing  of  any  scientific  value."  (2).  That  it  con- 
tains "a  great  deal  which  is  as  thoroughly  antagonistic  to  the 
very  essence  of  science  as  anything  in  ultramontane  Catholi- 
cism ; "  a  pleasant  testimony  from  a  scientific  man.  The  third 
essay  is  on  "Emancipation  —  Black  and  White ;"  devoting 
some  seven  pages  to  what  he  terms  the  "  Woman  Question ; " 
advocating  every  educational  facility  for  girls,  and  adding, 
"  Nay,  if  obvious  practical  difficulties  can  be  overcome,  let 
those  women  who  feel  inclined  to  do  so,  descend  into  the 
gladiatorial  arena  of  life.  Let  them  have  a  fair  field,  but  let 
them  understand,  as  the  necessary  correlative  that  they  are  to 
have  no  favor."  But  when  he  comes  to  the  result,  he  is 
obliged  to  pronounce  that  "  nature's  old  salique  law  will  not 
be  repealed.  The  big  chests,  the  massive  brains,  the  vigorous 
muscles  of  the  best  men  will  carry  the  day,  whenever  it  is 
worth  their  while  to  contest  the  prizes  of  life  with  the -best 
women  " ;  and  "  so  long  as  potential  motherhood  is  her  lot, 
woman  will  be  found  to  be  fearfiilly  weighted  in  the  race  of 
Ufe." 

As  there  is,  however,  a  general  drift  and  character  in  the 
volume,  we  propose  to  direct  attention  to  that,  and  to  waive 
other  topics,  however  inviting.  But  first  a  few  introductory 
remarks  upon  his  qualities  as  a  writer. 
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Mr.  Huxley  is  an  uncommonly  telling  writer.  He  is  an 
enthusiast  as  well  as  an  adept  in  his  specialty,  apparently 
familiar  with  English  and  with  Continental  investigations. 
He  has  the  power  of  viewing  scientific  questions  also  from  the 
popular  side.  He  has  great  skill  in  using  illustrations,  often 
familiar  and  even  homely,  but  managed  with  safety.  He 
shows  a  very  considerable  range  of  general  literary  resources, 
and  thus  greatly  enlivens  his  discussions.  He  quotes  from 
German  and  Itdian  as  well  as  French  and  Latin  writers ;  and 
he  wields  a  clear,  vigorous,  and  versatile  English  style,  well 
seasoned  with  humor,  and  sometimes  with  sarcasm.  While 
he  never  rises  to  the  sustained  dignity  and  eloquence  of  Hugh 
Miller,  he  is  even  his  superior  in  graphic  skill  and  directness, 
and  in  the  laying  out  and  development  of  a  theme  for  popular 
apprehension.  His  lecture  to  working  men  on  a  "  piece  of 
chalk,"  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  lecture 
comprising  so  great  a  range  of  scientific  knowledge  presented 
in  so  clear  and  taking  a  method. 

And  this  leads  to.  the  remark  that  as  a  reasoner  he  is  sin- 
gularly adroit.  He  knows  how  to  single  out  the  very  best 
aspects  of  his  case,  to  work  in  abundant  analogical  argument, 
to  cover  any  weak  spots,  and  summarily  to  dispatch  objections. 
That  convenient  device  of  analogy  is  a  favorite  method  with 
him ;  and  he  deals  very  freely  also  in  suppositions  and  infer- 
ences. His  arguments  are  the  more  plausible  that  they  always 
carry  a  considerable  show  of  system  and  method. 

For  its  general  spirit  and  atniosphere  this  volume  may  be 
recommended  to  the  average  parish  minister,  as  more  than 
equivalent  to  an  annual  vacation.  For  he  will  leave  behind 
him  not  only  his  pulpit  and^  his  parish  and  his  Bible,  but  all 
the  methods,  if  not  all  the  topics,  of  thought  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed.  It  is  as  good  as  a  trip  to  California,  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  or  the  Moon.  It  is  well  for  us  occasionally  to 
get  into  these  spiritual  Adirondacs,  and  listen  to  the  talk  of 
those  who  know  of  nothing  but  nature.  It  is  refreshing,  sug- 
gestive, and  instructive  once  in  a  while  to  put  ourselves  in 
contact  with  keen,  cultivated  men  of  science,  who  can  deliber- 
ately speak  in  the  following  strain : 
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**  The  myths  of  PagaDism  are  as  dead  as  Osiris  or  Zens,  and  the  man  who 
should  revive  them  in  opposition  to  the  knowledge  of  our  time  would  justly 
be  laughed  to  scorn  ;  but  the  coeval  imaginations  current  among  the  rude 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  recorded  by  writers  whose  very  name  and  age  are 
admitted  by  every  scholar  to  be  unknown,  have  unfortunately  not  shared 
their  fate,  but  even  at  this  day  are  regarded  by  nine  tenths  of  the  civilized 
world  as  the  authoritative  standard  of  fact,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  origin 
of  things,  and,  among  them,  of  species.  In  this  nineteenth  century,  as  at 
the  dawn  of  modern  physical  science,  the  cosmogony  of  the  semi- barbarous 
Hebrew  is  the  incubus  of  the  philosopher  and  the  opprobrium  of  the  ortho- 
dox.** "  It  is  true  that  if  philosophers  have  sufifered,  their  cause  has  been 
amply  avenged.  Extinguished  theologians  lie  about  the  cradle  of  every 
science  as  the  strangled  snakes  beside  that  of  Hercules.*'  "  Orthodoxy  is 
the  Bourbon  of  thought:  it  learns  not,  neither  can  it  forget,*'  etc. 
(Pp.2r7-8.) 

Some  things  are  to  be  learned  from  such  an  utterance :  e.  g.^ 
that  while  there  are  victories  for  the  gospel  to  win,  as  much  in 
England  and  America  as  in  India  and  in  China,  there  is 
abundant  work  for  the  highest  Christian  scholarship  and 
science  as  preliminary  to  those  victories.  The  Church  will 
have  need  of  many  more  such  men  as  Brewster,  Miller,  Dana. 

And  this  suggests,  in  the  first  place,  some  of  the  valuable 
qualities  of  the  book ;  valuable  either  in  themselves,  or  in  their 
influence  on  the  preachers  of  clerical  sermons. 

And  we  mention  first,  its  stimulant  influence  toward  the 
knowledge  of  Natural  Science.  The  community  as  a  whole, 
perhaps,  already  relatively  overestimate  this  realm  of  knowl- 
edge. The  ministry,  perhaps,  tend  excessively  to  neglect  it, 
in  the  absorption  of  their  oth^r  work  and  study.  So  far  forth, 
they  tend  to  create  a  dangerous  chasm  not  only  between  them 
and  the  general  mental  activity  of  the  age,  but  between  them 
and  their  own  congregations.  While  it  is  impossible  for 
many,  if  not  for  any,  of  them  to  be  adepts  in  science,  it  is 
desirable  for  all  of  them  to  have  some  intelligent  apprehen- 
sion of  its  present  claims,  attainments,  and  tendencies,  so  far 
as  to  avoid  all  foolish  collisions  with  it,  to  remain  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  community  arourid,  and  even  sometimes  dis- 
creetly to  connect  the  exhibitions  of  God  in  nature  with  his 
revelation  in  his  Word.     We  once  heard  an  intelligent  lay- 
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man  criticise  a  favorite  and  often-preached  sermon  of  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity  on  Faith,  brim-full  of  illustrations,  with  the  remark 
that  the  sermon  was  spoiled  for  his  enjoyment  by  the  scientific 
blunders  that  ran  all  through  it. 

A  book  like  this  tends  to  correct  this  neglect  of  ours  in  a 
two-fold  mode.  Primarily,  by  its  own  intense  edthusiasm  and 
skill  of  presentation.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  writer  who  magnifies  his  theme.  This  does  Mr.  Huxley. 
He  ably  and  effectively  sets  forth  both  the  utilitarian  and  the 
educational  and  the  contemplative  worth  of  science,  and 
especially  that  of  Biology.  He  spreads  before  us  the  immense 
range,  method,  and  continuity  of  its  relationships,  in  a  singu- 
larly impressive  way.  For  the  real  brilliancy  and  breadth  of 
his  examination  of  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  its  connections  and 
suggestions,  we  can  indulge  him  in  an  occasional  enormous 
and  ridiculous  exaggeration,  such  as  the  following  (p.  176) : 
"  I  weigh  my  words  well,  when  I  assert  that  the  man  who 
should  know  the  true  history  of  the  bit  of  chalk  which  every 
carpenter  carries  about  in  his  breeches  pocket,  though  ignorant 
of  all  other  history,  is  likely,  if  he  will  think  his  knowledge 
out  to  its  ultimate  results,  to  have  truer,  and  therefore  better, 
conceptions  of  this  wonderful  universe,  and  of  man's  relation 
to  it,  than  the  most  learned  student  who  is  deep-read  in  the 
records  of  humanity  and  ignorant  of  those  of  Nature." 

The  relations  and  uses  of  Physical  Science  are  sometimes 
put  in  startling  forms,  as  in  the  novel  opening  of  his  first  lec- 
ture, where  he  goes  back  two  centuries  to  allude  to  the  London 
plague  of  1664,  and  the  fire  of  1666,  the  first  of  which  was 
received  as  a  judgment  of  God,  and  the  second  attributed  to 
the  Republicans  or  the  Papists ;  and  he  declares  "  that  all 
their  hypotheses  were  alike  wrong,"  and  "  the  plague  was  no 
more  a  Divine  judgment,  than  the  fire  was  the  work  of  any 
political  or  religious  sect;  but  they  were  themselves  the 
authors  of  both  plague  and  fire." 

These  exhibitions  of  the  positive  claims  of  Science  are  rein- 
forced furthermore  by  occasional  castigations  of  the  clergy  for 
their  ignorance.    It  comes  out  in  numerous  sharp  and  ring- 
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ing  allusions,  like  the  crack  of  a  whip  roand  our  ears ;  and 
occasionally  he  lays  the  lash  on  our  backs  with  a  will  and  a 
way  "  quite  refreshing  to  view."  The  thing  is  so  enlivening 
that  it  makes  one  of  these  "ecclesiastical  persons,"  as  he  calls 
them,  quite  willing  to  bear  his  part  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  see- 
ing his  brethren  squirm ;  and  almost  brings  him  into  the  frame 
of  mind  of  that  youth  who,  while  undergoing  a  vigorous 
punishment,  burst  out  laughing  to  think  how  his  old  tormentor 
had  caught  and  was  beating  the  wrong  boy. 

Indeed,  from  the  excess  of  Mr.  Huxley's  descriptions  here, 
one  is  at  times  tempted  to  think  he  has  mistaken  his  boy,  and 
taken  another  that  is,  in  classic  phrase,  "  as  little  as  two  of 
him ; "  as  when  in  his  lecture  in  St.  Martin's  Hall  he  solemnly 
remarks : 

"  I  am  addressing,  I  imagine,  an  audience  of  educated  persons ;  and  yet  I 
dare  yen  tore  to  assert  that  with  the  exception  of  those  of  my  hearers  who 
may  chance  to  have  received  a  medical  education,  there  is  not  one  who  could 
tell  me  what  is  the  meaning  and  use  of  an  act  which  he  performs  a  score  of 
times  every  minute,  and  whose  suspension  would  involve  his  immediate 
death  ;  —  I  mean  the  act  of  breathing.**    (P.  89.) 

This  is  pretty  severe  on  the  "  educated  men  "  of  England. 
Here,  however,  the  clergy  are  only  included  in  the  general 
catalogue  of  '^  educated  persons."  But  sometimes  he  speaks 
more  positively,  and  it  becomes  us  to  listen : 

**  In  the  interests  of  fkir  play,  to  say  nothing  of  those  of  manhood,  I  ask^ 
Why  do  not  the  clergy  as  a  body  acquire  as  part  of  their  preliminary  edu- 
cation,  some  such  tincture  of  physical  science  as  will  put  tliem  in  a  position 
to  understand  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  their  theories.  *  * 
♦  In  fact  the  clergy  are  at  present  divisible  into  three  sections:  an  im^ 
mense  body  who  are  ignorant  and  speak  out ;  a  small  proportion  who  know 
and  are  silent ;  and  a  minute  minority  who  kno«r  and  speak  according  to 
their  knowledge.**    (Pp.  60.  61.) 

If  this  be  the  smiting  of  the  righteous,  then  here  is  a  large 
amount  of  excellent  oil,  and  if  so  positive  a  writer  will  permit 
us  to  choose  each  for  himself  out  of  this  three-fold  classification, 
we  propose  meekly  to  walk  into  his  first  compartment ;  first, 
because  of  the  very  respectable  company  he  assigns  us  there, 
"  an  immense  body "  of  our  brethren ;    and  secondly,  by 
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pea8(»n  of  the  felicitous  arrangement  whereby  one  can  thus 
indulge  his  self-esteem,  by  being  nominally  in  the  front  rank, 
and  his  humility,  by  standing  really  at  the  tail  end  —  a  double 
position  so  common  in  human  life. 

Again,  the  volume  contains  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the 
importance  and  method  of  studying  the  Physical  Sciences,  in 
a  course  of  liberal  education,  particularly  studying  Biology. 
The  writer's  urgency  for  the  introduction  of  science  in  educa- 
tion has  a  pertinence  in  England  that  it  has  not  in  America. 
He  keenly  characterizes  the  English  system,  with  its  merely 
disciplinary  aims,  as  "  very  like  making  a  child  practice  the 
use  of  a  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  without  giving  it  a  particle  of 
meat."  This  charge  will  hardly  lie  against  the  American  ideal 
as  stated  by  Dr.  Steams  at  the  opening  of  Walker  Hall,  or  as 
practiced  at  Harvard.  Mr.  Huxley,  meanwhile,  disavows  any 
hostility  to  the  classics,  and  utters  a  vigorous  protest  (pp.  43, 
44)  against  the  inadequate  conceptions  and  methods  with 
which  this  great  department  of  instruction  is  too  often  pros- 
ecuted; as  languages,  not  as  illustrations  of  philological 
science;  without  any  vivid  picture  of  the  life  around  the 
Mediterranean  two  thousand  years  ago  imprinted  on  the 
minds  of  scholars ;  with  no  philosophy  of  ancient  history,  but 
only  the  knowledge  of  a  weary  series  of  feuds  and  fights ;  the 
attention  directed  more  to  verbal  and  grammatical  peculiari- 
ties, and,  he  might  have  added,  pedantries  of  prosody,  than  to 
the  beauties  of  the  authors,  and  "  the  grand  simplicity  of  their 
statement  of  the  everlasting  problems  of  human  life."  Still, 
it  is  very  evident  that  even  he  has  no  suitable  conception  of 
the  real  breadth  and  depth  of  a  true  classical  education.  He 
somewhat  professionally  remarks  that,  "  Classical  history  is  a 
great  section  of  the  palaeontology  of  man ;  and  I  have  the 
same  double  respect  for  it  as  for  other  kinds  of  palaeontology, 
— that  is  to  say,  a  respect  for  the  facts  which  it  establishes  as 
for  all  facts,  and  a  still  greater  respect  for  it  as  a  preparation 
for  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  progress."  (P.  43.)  This 
reminds  one  a  little  of  Holmes'  poem,  "  Evening,  by  a  tailor." 
He  indulges  also  in  a  strain  of  remarks  concerning  the  English 
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Universities  (pp.  47-9)  and  their  graduates,  quite  tcK)  forget- 
fid  of  historic  facts. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  arguments  by  which 
a  place  is  vindicated  for  science  —  particularly  biological 
science^- in  liberal  education.  But  here  again  the  writer 
runs  into  excess.  He  demands  not  only  a  place,  but  the  chief, 
central  place.  (P.  88.)  In  his  professional  phrase,  it  is  "the 
back-bone  of  education."  For  this  relative  adjustment,  the 
author  hardly  attempts  a  systematic  argument.  He  satirizes 
and  sometimes  travesties  other  methods ;  and  so  keenly  and 
wittily,  that  you  are  tempted  to  forget  that  he  has  not  proved 
his  own  case  —  that  destruction  is  not  construction  —  that  to 
build  my  theory  is  more  than  to  demolish  yours.  He  even 
gives  a  very  fair  definition  of  a  liberal  education  —  two  of 
them  indeed  (pp.  32,  34),  not  exactly  coincident  with  each  other, 
and,  perhaps,  each  not  altogether  consistent  with  themselves ; 
and  then  occurs  a  large  blank  where  we  look  for  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  mode  in  which  the  enthronement  of  Biology,  or 
Natural  History  Science,  will  attain  this  intellectual  condition. 
His  elaborate  definition  of  the  educational  value  of  the  Natu- 
ral History  Sciences  as  entitled  to  the  prominence  he  demands, 
we  would  gladly  examine  critically,  but  for  lack  of  space. 

He  adds  the  practical  worth  of  the  information  it  gives,  in 
which  we  have  no  occasion  to  dispute  him.  To  this  practical 
value  he  properly  appends  its  tendency  to  bring  us  in  contact 
with  natural  objects,  interesting  and  beautiful,  and  thus  to 
develope  our  finer  feelings. 

The  author's  tendency  to  excess  is  shown  in  the  remark 
(p.  87),  that  when  the  inductions  of  the  Biologist  "  are  com- 
pleted"— for  which  he  requires  indeed  "ages  to  come"  — 
"  his  science  will  be  as  deductive  and  as  exact  as  the  mathe- 
matics themselves."  A  remark  which  shows  an  entire  failure 
to  comprehend  the  demonstrative  nature  of  mathematics,  as 
founded  upon  th^poatidatesoiitA  own  definitions;  and  which 
furthermore  is  practically  refuted  by  his  own  statement,  made 
two  pages  before,  on  "  the  utterly  conditional  nature  of  all  our 
knowledge  "  in  this  sphere,  and  illustrated  by  a  remarkable 
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3ase  (p.  85),  in  which  a  class  of  animals  (Ascidians),  accidently 
discovered  in  1824,  were  found  to  have  a  circulation  of  blood 
entirely  anomalous  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

When,  however,  Mr.  Huxley  comes  to  speak  of  the  methods 
of  study  in  this  line,  his  suggestions  are  valuable.  He  recom- 
mends that  scientific  education  "  should  commence  with  the 
dawn  of  intelligence,"  by  means  at  least  of  object-lessons. 
We  may  heartily  accept  the  recommendation,  guided  even  by 
nature  herself;  for,  the  first  faculties  awakened  are  the  facul- 
ties of  outward  observation.  He  would  begin  with  the 
phenomena  of  nature  around  (p.  63)  —  a  "general  knowledge 
of  the  earth,  and  what  is  on  it,  in  it,  and  about  it,"  unfolded 
in  discreet  reply  to  the  thousand  inquiries  of  childhood.  As 
the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  child  grow,  and  he  becomes 
familiar  with  the  use  of  the  tools  of  knowledge  —  reading, 
writing,  and  the  elementary  mathematics  —  he  should  pass  on 
to  what  is,  in  the  more  strict  sense,  physical  science,  in  both 
general  departments,  viz. :  "  that  which  regards  form  and  the 
relation  of  forms  to  one  another;  "  of  which  systematic  botany 
is  a  pure  example ;  and  "  that  which  deals  with  causes  and 
eifects,"  to  which  belongs  physics,  or  natural  philosophy.  To 
this  he  would  add  in  due  time  somewhat  of  chemistry  and  an 
elementary  acquaintance  with  human  physiology.  He  also 
insists  emphatically,  and  wisely,  too,  that  all  such  teaching  be 
constantly  brought  to  tlie  test  of  observation  and  experiment. 
Every  thing  the  child  learns,  he  is  to  see  for  himself.  On  this 
matter  of  demonstration,  he  insists  most  earnestly.  In  the 
more  advanced  stages  of  the  study  he  would  have  scientific 
studies  conducted  by  the  three  processes  of  lectures,  demon- 
strations, examinations.  His  suggestions  on  lecturing  in  this 
department  are  worthy  of  attention.  "  I  have  a  strong  im- 
pression that  the  better  a  discourse  is  as  an  oration,  the  worse 
it  is  as  a  lecture." 

Furthermore,  the  volume  contains  a  valuable  survey  of  the 
present  position  of  physical  science  in  most  of  its  relations. 
We  hardly  know  where  in  the  same  compass  one  can  get  a 
more  extensive  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  correct  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  later  investigations  and  results  than  here. 
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To  these  valuable  qualities  of  the  volume  we  may  add  an 
air  of  candor  that  runs  through  it.  The  author  fairly  admits 
(pp.  364:-367)  the  refutation  of  the  abiogenesis  theories,  con- 
cedes (p.  295)  the  failure  oi  Darwin  to  surmount  the  funda- 
mental objection  to  his  theory;  and  frankly  states  (p.  226) 
that  if  the  earliest  fossiliferous  rocks  now  known  are  coeval 
with  the  commencement  of  life,  the  time  which  has  since 
elapsed  is  insufficient  for  the  gradual  development  of  all 
living  forms  by  a  necessary  progress.  Whatever  defects  may 
be  found  in  his  views  and  reasonings,  seem  to  be  there  by  no 
set  purpose  to  delude,  but  rather  as  the  outgrowth  of  those 
modes  of  thought  to  which  he  has  steadily  educated  himself, 
and  by  which  he  also  imposes  upon  himself.  We  acquit  him 
of  any  intentional  misstatement  when  he  avers  (p.  280)  that 
even  the  "  doctrine  of  special  creation  [in  the  origin  of  species] 
as  at  present  maintained  by  men  of  science,  is  as  hopelessly 
inconsistent  with  the  Hebrew  cosmogony  as  any  other 
hypothesis."  Probably  he  is  not  fully  aware  of  the  present 
understanding  of  the  Hebrew  cosmogony.  We  clear  him  of 
any  intentional  sophistry  in  his  assumption  (p.  283)  that  the 
reign  of  law  is  incompatible  with  the  supernatural  agency  of 
God.  We  can  understand  how  a  large  number  of  unsound 
utterances  spring  from  his  fundamental  methods, —  such  as  the 
sweeping  statement  ({).  117)  "that  modem  civilization  rests 
upon  physical  science ; "  and  that  "  if  the  religion  of  the 
present  day  differs  from  that  of  the  past,  it  is  because  the 
theology  of  the  present  day  has  become  more  scientific  than 
that  of  the  past"  (P.  16.)  And  we  can  see  how  from  those 
fundamental  views  the  highest  form  of  religions  submission 
must  be  such  a  stoicism  as  he  hints  at  (on  p.  91),  and  the  wor- 
ship must  be,  in  his  own  words  (p.  16),  for  the  "  most  part  of 
the  silent  sort,  at  the  altar  of  the  Unknown  and  Unknowable." 

Still  we  must  say  that  if  such  observation  of  facts  not 
physical,  such  generalizations,  and  such  logical  processes,  are 
the  best  specimen  of  an  advanced  scientific  education  —  pre- 
dominantly such  —  then  the  results  hardly  commend  the  pro- 
cess.   And  we  also  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  so  far  as  our 
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knowledge  extends,  no  class  of  reasoners  hare  shown  them- 
selves  more  ready  to  rash  into  specnlations  on  insnfScient 
data,  more  inconclusive  in  their  reasonings,  more  over- 
weening in  their  confidence,  and  more  slow  to  abandon  an 
nntenable  position  than  the  class  of  so-called  scientific  men ; 
and  that  in  proportion  as  their  training  has  been  chiefly 
scientific.  Geology,  chemistry,  physiology  are  vast  mommy 
pits  of  extinct  theorists.  They  are  like  chalk-beds  where  one 
set  of  infasorisd  are  deposited  above  the  shells  of  the  prede- 
cessors ;  or,  rather,  each  latest  speculator  stalks  forth  like  some 
deinotheriam  that  has  cheerfully  breakfasted  on  a  megatherium, 
and  he  on  a  megalosaur  that  had  just  put  an  ichthyosaur  in 
his  belly,  the  latter  having  himself  dined  on  a  ptero-dactyle 
who  had  supped  on  a  whole  descending  series  of  fishes,  each 
^Uelescoped"  within  the  other  by  intussusception.  Mr. 
Huxley's  history  of  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation  is 
directly  in  point. 

And  this  brings  us  fairly  to  the  fundamental  theory  or 
theories  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  Mr.  Huxley's  utter- 
ances, in  the  portrayal  and  defense  of  which  he  displays  both 
his  strength  and  his  weakness,  the  reception  of  which  will 
account,  either  in  the  intellectual  habits  it  reveals,  or  in  the 
religious  views  it  involves,  for  most  of  the  individual  peculiar- 
ities that  mark  the  volume.  Literally  and  symbolically  near 
the  middle  of  the  volume  is  his  lecture  on  ^^  die  physicid  basis 
of  Life,"  as  he  defines  the  word  protoplasm. 

Mr.  Coleridge  said  of  the  word  "  eMmplastie^'^^  "  I  made  it 
myself"  Mr.  Huxley,  however,  did  not  make  the  word  pro- 
toplasm. He  found  it  invented.  The  theory  to  which  he 
applies  it  he  also  found  nearly  matured  by  previous  specula- 
tors, except  in  its  most  critical  and,  at  the  same  time,  least 
warranted  assumptions.  Like  the  playful  deinotherium 
already  mentioned,  it  seems  that  he  has  swallowed  a  string  of 
at  least  a'  dozen  Qermans,  ending  with  such  palnontological 
names  as  Schultze,  Briicke,  and  Eiihne — all  men  of  great 
eminence,  but  unfortunately  for  them,  unknown  to  the  minis- 
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try.    We  will  sketch  his  system  only  in  the  briefest  terms 
possible,  for  comment. 

Now  the  progress  of  histology  dnring  the  present  century 
has  led  to  the  common  view  among  physiologists  that  all  organ- 
izations, both  animal  and  vegetable,  ^'  originate  in  and  consist 
of  ultimate  cells,"  each  cell  inclosed  with  a  membrane  and 
commonly  provided  with  a  nucleus,  and  containing  an  inter- 
cellular matter,  which  Schultze  named  protoplasm.  Mr.  Hux- 
ley, laying  aside  all  consideration  of  the  cell  as  such,  together 
with  membrane  and  nucleus,  fixes  on  this  intra-cellular  matter 
alone,  the  ^^  protoplasm,"  and  takes  the  position  that  this  is  the 
one  common  material  and  source  of  aU  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  absolutely  identical  in  quality  and  character  in  all  cases. 
This  material  is  indeed  resolvable  into  its  chemical  constitu- 
ents—  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen;  but  when 
these  constituents  are  chemically  recombined  into  protoplasm, 
they  carry  with  the  very  combination,  life,  the  simple  result  of 
molecular  forces,  just  as  the  qualities  of  water  ace  the  result 
of  the  simple  chemical  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Of 
this  common,  identical  material  all  living  organism  is  com- 
posed. The  protoplasm  at  the  base  of  a  nettle-sting  is  iden^ 
tical  with  that  of  the  colorless  corpuscles  of  the  human  blood ; 
and  of  these  structural  and  vital  units  all  living  things  alike 
are  built  up.  "While  all  excitement,  physical  or  mental,  resolves 
a  portion  of  this  protoplasm  into  its  chemical  constituents,  that 
which  remains  replenishes  itself  with  the  protoplasm  of  other 
animals  and  v^etables,  consumed  as  food.  There  is,  however, 
this  peculiarity,  that  the  animal  system  can  not  originate  pro- 
toplasm from  its  chemical  constituents  found  in  mineral  form ; 
but  the  vegetable  can.  The  animal  takes  it  from  the  vegetable 
(or  other  animal) ;  and  thus  the  origin  of  it  is  eventually  in 
the  vegetable  world.  But  even  the  v^etable  can  not  take  its 
protoplasm  from  the  simple  chemical  constituents,  but  must 
find  them  in  the  combinations  of  water,  ammonia,  and  car- 
bonic acid.  Thus  carbon  and  oxygen,  under  certain  conditions, 
imite  to  form  carbonic  acid ;  hydrogen  and  oxygen  to  form 
water;  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  to  make  ammonia.    These 
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again,  brought  together  under  certain  conditions,  give  rise  to 
protoplasm,  and  in  protoplasm  are  the  phenomena  of  life. 
*^  The  properties  of  protoplasm  result  from  the  nature  and  dis- 
position of  its  molecules.''  A  nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm 
is  the  structural  unit  of  the  human  body.  In  its  earliest  state 
the  body  is  a  mere  multiple  of  such  units ;  in  its  perfect  con- 
dition it  is  a  multiple  of  such  units  variously  modified.  "  The 
thoughts  to  which  I  am  now  giving  utterance,  and  your 
thoughts  regarding  them,  are  the  expression  of  molecular 
changes  in  that  motion  of  life  which  is  the  source  of  our  other 
vital  phenomena."  "  Protoplasm,  simple  or  nucleated,  is  the 
formal  basis  of  all  life."'  ^^AU  living  forms  are  fundamentally 
of  one  character."  ^^  Beast  and  fowl,  reptile  and  fish,  moUusk, 
worm  and  polype,  are  all  composed  of  structural  units  of  the 
same  character,  viz.,  masses  of  protoplasm  with  a  nucleus." 
^^  So  far  as  form  is  concerned,  plants  and  animals  are  not  sepa- 
rable." "  The  protoplasm  of  a  fungus  or  a  foraminifer  is  essen- 
tially identical  with  and  most  readily  converted  into  thattof 
any  animal."  It  will  be  observed  that  the  author  takes  dis- 
tinct ground  that  the  life  is  not  something  additional  to  the 
constituents  of  the  protoplasm,  any  more,  he  says,  than  aquo- 
sity  is  something  superadded  to  the  result  of  combining  the 
constituents  of  water;  it  is  the  result  of  their  combination 
under  certain  conditions.^ 

So  far  the  lecture  on  the  Physical  Basis  of  Life.  But  to  com- 
plete the  sketch  of  his  ^ews  we  must  add,  that  while  he  admits 
that  no  instance  of  spontaneous  generation  has  been  proven, 
he  yet  speaks  thus  (p.  866) :  ^^  If  it  were  given  me  to  look 
beyond  the  abyss  of  geologically  recorded  time  to  the  still 
more  remote  period  when  the  earth  was  passing  through  phy- 
sical and  chemical  conditions,  which  it  can  no  more  see  again 
than  a  man  can  recall  his  infancy,  I  should  expect  to  be  a 
witness  of  the  evolution  of  living  protoplasm  from  not  living 
matter.  I  should  expect  to  see  it  appear  under  forms  of  great 
simplicity,  endowed  like  existing  fimgi  with  the  power  of 
determining  the  formation  of  new  protoplasm  from  such  mat- 
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ters  as  ammoniam  carbonatee,  oxalates  and  tartrates,  alkaline 
and  earthy  phosphates,  and  water,  without  the  aid  of  light." 

Again  (p.  286) :  ^^  In  fact,  when  the  mind  has  once  admitted 
the  conception  of  the  gradual  production  of  the  present  ph  j- 
sical  state  of  our  globe,  by  natural  causes  operating  through 
long  ages  of  time,  it  will  be  little  disposed  to  admit  that  living 
beings  have  made  their  appeaftmce  in  another  way."  To  the 
same  purport  on  p.  300 ;  after  affirming  that  there  is  ^'  not  a 
shadow  of  reason  for  believing  that  the  physical  changes  of 
the  globe,  in  past  times,  have  been  effected  by  other  than 
natural  causes,"  he  turns  to  the  living  inhabitants  of  the  world. 
Fixing  upon  the  large  number  of  crocodile  species  that  have 
existed  from  vast  antiquity,  ^^  ages  before  the  chalk  was  depos- 
ited," he  pronounces  thus:  ^^I  cim  find  no  warranty  for 
believing  in  the  distinct  creation  of  a  score  of  successive  spe- 
cies of  crocodiles  in  the  course  of  countless  ages  of  time. 
Science  gives  no  countenance  to  such  a  wild  fancy."  ^^  On  the 
other  hand,  I  see  no  good  reason  for  doubting  the  necessary 
alternative  that  all  the  varied  species  have  been  evolved  from 
pre-existing  crocodilian  forms,  by  the  operation  of  causes,  as 
completely  a  part  of  the  common  order  of  nature  as  those 
which  have  effected  the  changes  of  the  inorganic  worid.  Few 
will  venture  to  affirm  that  the  reasoning  which  applies  to  croo- 
odiles  loses  its  force  among  other  animals  or  among  plants.  If 
one  species  has  come  into  existence  by  the  operation  of  natural 
causes,  it  seems  folly  to  deny  that  all  may  have  arisen  in  the 
same  way."    (P.  201.) 

To  effect  this  progressive  transmutation  of  species,  Mr.  Hux- 
ley apparently  supplements  Lamarck's  hypothesis  of  the  trans- 
mutation of  species  by  Darwin's  theory  of  "  natural  selection" 
in  the  ^^  struggle  for  existence"  (p.  292) ;  natural  deviations  be- 
•eoming  converted  into  permanent  varieties,  and  thence  into 
4Bpecies,  ^'  the  conditions  of  existence  "  sifting  out  the  weak  fit>m 
Ihe  strong,  as  a  frosty  night  ^^  selects  "  the  hardy  plants  for 
preservation  from  among  the  tender.  (P.  817.)  Fot  while 
admitting  that  Darwin  has  produced  no  instance  of  the  origin 
of  any  species  that  is  infertile  with  other  species,  he  expresses 
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his  belief  (p.  295)  that  some  skillful  physiologist  would  by  his 
experiments  succeed  in  a  comparatiyely  few  years. 

To  complete  this  sketch  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that  in  order 
to  bring  about  this  series  of  ^^  developments "  or  evolntions, 
the  author  asks  for  a  length  of  time  (p.  226)  anterior  to  all 
actual  marks  of  life  upon  the  globe  —  so  immense  by  itself 
that  the  whole  vast  range  of  fossiliferous  time  shall  bear  to  it 
only  the  same  proportion  as  the  time  of  the  existing  fauna  and 
flora  does  to  the  fossiliferous.  He,  however,  remarks  (p.  251) 
that  ^^for  anything  I  know,  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  millions 
oi  years  may  serve  the  needs  of  geologists  [and  therefore,  we 
may  suppose,  of  biologists]  perfectly  well;"  although  on  the 
previous  page  he  resists  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thompson  to  shut  them  out  of  the  range  of  '^  ten  thousand 
million  years." 

Starting  thus  with  four  chemicals,  ^^ certain  conditions" 
(which  he  openly  declares  himself  unable  to  specify--^  pp.  126, 
866),  and  an  indefinite  number  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
years  as  a  multiplier,  he  easily  provides  for  all  those  vast  forms 
of  v^etable  and  animal  life.  First  come — the  manner  not 
specified  —  the  chemical  compounds;  then,  under  ^^ certain 
conditions" — again  not  specified — the  constituent  proto- 
plasm, non-nudeated,  as  we  understand ;  then,  nucleated  pro- 
toplasm—  ^^ conditions "  not  specified;  then,  variations  of 
protoplasm  —  "conditions"  not  specified;  then,  fixations  of 
variations — "conditions"  not  specified;  then  the  general 
struggle  for  existence,  "conditions"  still  not  specified  —  de- 
scribed, however,  by  himself  (p.  803),  not  as  a  firing  of  a  rifle 
at  a  mark,  but  like  a  discharge  of  "grapeshot,  of  which  one 
hits  something  and  the  rest  faU  wide."  These  indiscriminate 
discharges  and  lucky  hits  go  on  until  at  length  —  behold  your 
kosfna$y  with  a  fungus  at  one  end,  all  manner  of  croco- 
diles, queer  fishes,  well-proportioned  animals,  successful 
birds,  and  odd  insects  in  the  middle,  with  man  at  the  other 
end;  this  natural  selection  or  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms 
having  resulted  not  merely  in  producing  an  Iliad  or  an 
Odyssey,  but  in  the  animal  that  can  produce  such  Iliads  or 
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Odysseys,  Eneids,  and  the  like,  throwing  in  St.  Peter^s,  snspen- 
sioD  bridges,  Geneva  watches,  conic  sections,  Last  Judgments, 
Misereres,  and  so  forth ;  "  harmonious  order  governing  eter- 
nally continuous  progress  —  the  web  and  woof  of  matter  and 
force  interweaving  by  slow  degrees,  without  a  broken  thread, 
that  veil  which  lies  between  us  and  the  Infinite — that  uni- 
verse which  alone  we  know  or  can  know."     (P.  282.) 

The  strikingness  of  this  grand  panorama  becomes  still 
more  wonderftil  from  the  fact  that  even  up  to  the  highest  form 
of  life,  thought,  and  action,  "  the  phenom^ia  of  vitality  are 
not  something  apart  firom  other  physical  phenomena,  but  one 
with  them,  and  matter  and  force  are  the  two  names  for  the  one 
artist  who  fashions  the  living  as  well  as  the  lifeless"  (p.  262), 
both  these  terms  being,  ^^  so  far  as  we  can  know,  mere  names 
for  certain  forms  of  consciousness"  (p.  340).  Furthermore, 
not  only  is  "  the  circulation  of  the  blood  simply  a  matter  of 
mechanism,  and  the  contractility  of  the  muscles  and  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  nerves  purely  the  result  of  the  molecular  mechan- 
ism of  those  organs  "  (p.  334),  but  thought  itself  is  but  ^^  the 
expression  of  molecular  changes  in  th^  matter  of  life"  or 
protoplasm  (p.  138) ;  ^^  we  shall  sooner  or  later  arrive  at  a 
mechanical  equivalent  of  consciousness  as  we  have  arrived  at 
a  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat ;"  and  even  ^^  the  possibility 
of  the  establishment  of  a  correlation  between  mechanical  force 
and  volition  becomes  apparent"  (p.  339). 

You  have  before  you  the  vast  and  varied  kosmoa  as  graphi- 
cally sketched  by  a  bundle  of  nucleated  and  modified  proto- 
plasms, commonly  known  as  John  Henry  Huxley,  operating 
with  a  few  crude  chemicals,  inconceivable  time,  and  certain 
"  conditions." 

And  yet,  for  completeness  of  information,  we  ought  to  add 
even  yet  again,  that  the  hypothesis  of  natural  ^^  evolution  " 
goes  still  further ;  and  though  Mr.  Huxley  does  not  directly 
state  it,  yet,  as  held  by  that  whole  class  of  reasoners,  it  carriisa 
the  process  of  evolution  back  to  the  nebular  condition  of  this 
solar  system  as  the  starting-point  of  all  development  and 
latent  Ufe.    ^^  Strip  it  naked,"  says  Prof.  John  Tyndall  (Leo- 
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ture  on  Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination,  p.  70),  "  and  you 
stand  face  to  face  with  the  notion  that  not  alone  the  more  igno- 
ble forms  of  animalcalar  or  animal  life,  not  alone  the  nobler 
forms  of  the  horse  and  Hon,  not  alone  the  exquisite  and  won- 
derful mechanism  of  the  human  body,  bat  that  the  human 
mind  itself — emotion,  intellect,  will,  and  all  their  phenomena, 
were  once  latent  in  a  fiery  cloud.  But  the  hypothesis  would 
probably  go  further  than  this.  Many  who  hold  it  would  prob- 
ably assent  to  the  position,  that  at  the  present  moment  all  our 
philosophy,  all  our  poetry,  all  our  science,  and  all  our  art  — 
Plato,  Shakspeare,  Newton,  and  Baphael  —  are  potential  in 
the  fires  of  the  sun.  *  *  *  I  do  not  think  that  any  holder 
of  the  evolution  hypothesis  would  say  that  I  overstate  it  or 
overstrain  it  in  any  way." 

We  propose,  however,  to  confijie  ourselves  to  what  Mr.  Hux- 
ley has  said. 

And  the  first  question  is,  does  this  stupendous  scheme 
exclude  GK)d?  We  answer,  No.  Mr.  Huxley,  on  being 
charged  with  atheism,  replied  in  a  letter  to  the  ^^  Spectator" 
(February  10, 1868),  that  if  he  saw  fit  to  deny  the  existence 
of  a  God  he  would  certainly  do  so ;  but  that  it  had  always 
been  a  favorite  trust  of  his  that  atheism  is  as  absurd,  logically 
speaking,  as  polytheism.  He  will  not  even  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  miracles.     (Argyll's  Reign  of  Law,  p.  89,  note.) 

But,  waiving  his  own  denial,  the  argument  is  not  open  to 
such  a  charge.  It  leaves  us  only  to  a  different  view  of  God's 
agency  in  nature  from  that  to  Which  we  have  been  accustomed. 
It  is  not  even  offered  as  an  exhaustive  account  of  creation.  At 
every  stage  there  is  a  gap  unfilled  —  an  unknown  quantity 
requisite.  It  may  not  be  quite  worthy  of  a  thoughtful  writer 
to  hide  that  fact  so  effectually  as  Mr.  Huxley  does ;  that  is,  in 
truth,  the  worst  aspect  of  his  advocacy.  The  system  may  make 
on  the  public  mind  the  impression  of  atheism,.  But  at  all 
these  points  there  is  not  only  room,  but  absolute  necessity  for 
supernatural  agency.  Thus :  Where  did  these  chemicals  come 
from?  How  came  they  by  their  combining  properties! 
Whence  came  the  ^^  certain  conditions  "  imder  which  they  may 
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form  protoplasm?  Who  gives  to  non-nucleated  protoplasm 
its  nucleation  and  cellular  character  and  life  f  Who  determines 
the  conditions  that  originate,  guide,  and  terminate  the  life- 
struggle  of  the  protoplasms?  Who  creates  the  original  ten- 
dency to  variation  t  As  Argyll  has  well  remarked,  the  theory 
does  not  even  attempt  to  explain  the  most  inexplicable  of  all 
these  phenomena — the  commencement  of  tendency  to  variar 
tiou.  Every  one  of  these  blanks  makes  room  and  utters  a 
call  tor  God.  And  again,  as  Prof  Tyndall  remarks,  while 
defending  the  theory  of  the  materialist  so  fiur  as  concerns  the 
mechanics  of  the  body  and  the  physics  of  the  brain,  '^  he  is 
not  entitled  to  say  his  molecular  motions  explain  everything. 
In  reality  they  explain  nothing.  The  utmost  he  can  affirm  is 
the  association  of  two  classes  of  phenomena,  of  whose  real 
bond  of  union  he  is  in  absolute  ignorance.  The  problem  of 
the  connection  of  body  and  soul  is  as  insoluble  in  its  modem 
form  as  it  was  in  the  pro-scientific  ages."  (Methods  and  Ten- 
dency of  Physical  Investigation,  p.  17.)  The  case  is  precisely 
like  that  of  seeing  with  the  eye.  What  though  that  organ  is 
essential  to  sight?  What  though  a  visual  image  is  proved  to 
be  formed  on  the  retina  in  every  case  of  vision  ?  The  chasm 
between  the  physical  retina,  with/  its  visual  image,  and  the 
mv\&\h\^  percewing  soul  is  the  same  chasm  as  before. 

Does  not  this  scheme  degrade  the  marvelous  skill  of  Ood, 
by  exalting  the  functions  of  matter?  On  the  contrary,  it  might 
with  some  plausibility  be  replied,  it  rather  exalts  the  wisdom 
and  skill  of  the  Creator,  by  ascribing  to  him  not  merely  the 
production  of  an  organism  capable  of  repeating  itself  ad  infi- 
nitum^  but  of  one  which  can  perpetually  rise  above  itself,  until 
a  membrane  of  homogeneous  fluid,  with  a  point  in  it,  expands 
into  literally  countless  forms  and  measureless  heights  of  life, 
so  that  the  world  is  draped  in  beauty  and  mind  teems  with 
poetry  and  science.  He  is  exalted  into  not  only  a  Creator,  but 
a  Creator  of  creators.  This  might  be  said,  if  it  were  necessary 
to  say  it. 

But  does  it  not  crowd  him  out  of  all  providential  relation  to 
human  affairs,  like  a  Stoic  God,  by  thrusting  his  agency  back 
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some  faandred  million  years  and  behind  some  endless  series  of 
insignificant  protoplasms  i  No  more  efiectually,  perhaps,  than 
the  common  view  which  carries  his  creatwe  action  back  at 
least  six  thousand  years  and  recognizes  his  providential  agency 
as  operating  even  now  in  and  beneath  the  modes  of  settled 
law.  In  an  important  sense  it  might  be  said  to  bring 
him  into  much  closer  relation  to  the  present  course  of  life, 
inasmuch  as  instead  of  one  original  and  final  appulse  being 
given  to  each  system  of  life,  the  modifying  power  which  Hux- 
ley disguises  under  the  term  "  conditions,"  operates  contin- 
ually and  freshly  all  along  the  line  of  infinitely  varying  life. 
A.  W.  Bennett,  in  "Nature,"  (November  10, 1870,)  claims, 
indeed,  this  superiority  for  the  view. 

But  is  it  not,  as  Huxley  himself  thinks,  fatal  to  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony  t  Not  at  all ;  unless  we  insist  on  foisting  into  that 
grand  and  terse  account  of  tlie  facts  of  creation,  our  notions 
of  the  method.  There  is  nothing  in  that  wonderfully  wise 
and  reticent  narrative  incompatible  with  God's  having  ev^n 
taken  our  world  first  as  a  huge  nebular  slice  or  wisp,  built 
up  the  earth  with  physical  agencies,  and  made  all  its  races  by 
an  evolution  of  cells  with  molecular  forces.  We  are  not 
informed  haw  God  did  it.  The  chief  features  of  the  Scrip- 
ture  narrative  are  confirmed  even  by  this  class  of  speculators. 
The  Scriptures  aver  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  earth  was 
not  fitted  to  be,  or  was  not,  the  seat  of  life.  This  is  clearly 
assumed  by  Mr.  Huxley  (p.  226),  and  definitely  declared  as  a 
scientific  conclusion  by  Prof.  Tyndall  (p.  69).  The  Scriptures 
affirm  the  introduction  of  life.  Mr.  Huxley  too  speaks  of 
"  the  commencement  of  life."  (lb.)  The  Scriptures  affirm 
that  after  the  fitting  up  of  the  earth  for  this  purpose,  vege- 
table life  preceded  animal  Mr.  Huxley  asserts  the  same 
thing,  by  sayiug  that  "  an  animal  can  not  make  protoplasm, 
but  must  take  it  ready-made  from  some  other  animal  or  some 
plant,"  and  "  therefore  in  seeking  the  origin  of  protoplasm, 
we  must  eventually  turn  to  the  vegetable  world."  (P.  184.) 
The  Scriptures  declare  man  to  have  been  latest  formed ;  while 
materialism  itself  is  forced  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  all 
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protoplasmic  organizations,  nor  does  it  at  present  bring  for- 
ward any  species  of  monkey  or  gorilla  that  bids  fiiir  to  rival 
him  in  the  fine  arts,  higher  mathematics,  or  even  in  scientific 
and  biological  speculations. 

But  the  point  of  incompatibility,  as  Mr.  Huxley  puts  it, 
with  all  science,  probably  would  be  found  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Genesis  as  though  it  declared  the  creation  of  all  plants 
at  one  time,  and  all  animals  at  one  time.  But  this  statement 
is  not  foand  in  Gtenesis.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  held  for 
years  that  in  unfolding  a  sketch  so  brief  of  transactions  so  vast 
' — a  sketch  so  bare  of  all  details,  dispatching  its  subject  in 
each  instance  with  a  sentence,  and  not  returning  to  it  —  all 
the  legitimate  demands  of  the  case  are  fulfilled  by  understand- 
ing verses  11  and  12  as  simply  declaring  the  institution  of  the 
great  system  of  vegetable  life ;  and  verses  20,  21,  and  24,  25, 
as  stating  in  like  manner  the  institution  of  the  varied  system 
of  cmimal  life,  of  which  the  detailed  unfolding  is  not  recorded, 
the  writer  never  once  recurring  to  the  theme  once  an- 
nounced. So  understood  —  and  we  maintain  it  is  a  fair 
understanding — there  is  no  collision  between  the  narrative  of 
Genesis  and  even  this  theory  of  evolution,  any  more  than  with 
the  general  fact  of  successive  series  of  living  organisms  as 
held  commonly  in  modem  times. 

Theologically  speaking,  then,  this  deinotherium,  this  dread- 
ful beast,  is  a  very  harmless  animal,  and  may  be  made  to 
"  roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove."  And  now  having 
drawn  his  canine  teeth,  filed  his  claws,  stroked  his  fur,  and 
put  a  hook  in  his  nose,  suppose  we  turn  him  round  and  see 
how  he  is  put  together — whether  he  is  made  of  pure  proto- 
plasm, or  partly  of  i^roU>plaster.  And  here  we  rfiall  neces- 
sarily draw  largely  on  other  writers,  and  especially,  though 
not  solely,  on  the  able  refutation  by  James  Hutchinson  Stir- 
ling, and  others.    "We  shall  condense  as  far  as  is  possible 

Mr.  Huxley  claims  absolute  identity  of  all  kinds  of  proto- 
plasm on  the  ground  of  provable  identity  in  fcrm^function^ 
and  substance.    Does  he  prove  it ! 

Let  us  reverse  his  order,  and  begin  with  substance.    And 
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here  his  proof  comee  ultimately  to  this,  that  they  are  com- 
posed of  and  can  be  resolved  into  the  same  chemical  elements 
—  though  he  partly  adds  that  all  protoplasm  acts  similarly 
under  chemical  re-agents.  i 

Kow,  the  first  part  of  this  statement  is  in  general  a  very  old 
and  well-known  fact ;  the  chemical  similarity  of  living  com- 
pounds. But  identity  of  substance  is  not  proven  by  identity 
of  constituents,  inasmuch  as  a  change  of  proportions  will 
make  five  different  compounds  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  rang- 
ing from  the  exhilarating  gas  (protoxide  of  nitrogen)  up  to 
nitric  acid.  Then,  again,  when  the  proportions  and  constitu- 
ents are  the  same,  there  arises  the  singular  fact  of  isomerism 
or  allotropy,  giving  us,  for  example,  cyanic  and  fiilminio 
acids  of  the  same  composition  but  different  qualities,  two  tar- 
taric acids,  the  chemical  identity  of  ozone  and  hydrogen. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  Stirling  points  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
chemical  diffBrence  in  the  tissues  of  the  human  body — all 
which  are  claimed  by  Mr.  H.  to  be  composed  of  protoplasm ; 
as,  for  example,  the  constituents  of  bone  aad  of  muscle ;  while 
it  is  notorious  that  besides  the  four  ingredients  specified  by 
him,  various  others,  such  as  chlorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
lime,  etc..  enter  into  certain  tissues.  Still  further,  Stirling 
avers  that  the  Q^rman  analysts  declare  the  protoplasmic  cells 
themselves  to  differ  in  chemical  composition ;  and  finally,  that 
the  same  scientists  declare  that  the  analysis  of  dead  protoplasm 
is  no  certain  test  of  the  constitution  of  living  protoplasm.  As 
to  the  action  under  chemical  re-agents,  the  same  writer  points 
triumphantly  to  the  different  effects  of  the  same  amount  of 
heat  on  ova  of  different  organisms  (which  are  pure  proto- 
plasm) ;  that  whhsh  is  congenial  to  the  one  proving  fatal  to  the 
other. 

As  to  identity  of  form,  (Mr.  Huxley's  second  point,)  it  would 
appear,  according  to  Mr.  Stirling,  that  he  has  taken  a  twofold 
liberty,  first,  to  discuss  bare  protoplasm  as  the  physical  basis 
of  life,  eliminating  its  cellular  condition,  whereas  the  German 
scholars  never  view  it  except  as  in  the  cellular  condition  —  in 
which,  after  all,  may  lie  the  very  Z|ftf;/tifk?^u>n,T— which  Mr. ' 
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H.  smuggles  out  of  sight ;  and  secondly^  he  describes  the  pro- 
toplasm of  the  nettle  sting  as  in  a  steady  circulation,  which 
last  statement  is  counter  to  German  authority. 

But  now  as  to  identity  of  form  or  constitution.  How  does 
Mr.  H.  prove  this  f  By  his  microscope,  we  presume.  But 
Prof.  Tyndall  warns  such  theorists  how  idle  it  is  for  them  to 
suppose  that  with  their  microscopes  they  can  penetrate  and 
pronounce  upon  the  interior  germ  structure.  Distilled  water, 
e.  ^.,  ceases  to  contract  at  39^,  and  begins  to  expand  till  it 
freezes.  But  it  is  a  structural  process  of  which  no  microscope 
can  take  note.  So,  too,  the  effect  of  an  electro-magnet  on 
water,  polarizing  it,  produces  interior  changes  which  will  twist 
a  ray  of  light  in  a  peculiar  mode,  yet  not  recognizable  by  the 
microscope.  And  after  alluding  to  the  ^^  numberless  cases  "  in 
which  the  microscope  is  equally  powerless  to  recognize  some 
structural  chcmge^  he  adds,  "between  the  microscopic  limit 
and  the  true  molecular  limit,  there  is  room  for  infinite  per- 
mutations and  combinations''  (p.  62).  What  presumption, 
then,  for  a  man  to  pronounce  their  inner  structure  identical  if 
the  microscope  revealed  no  differences.  But  here  we  meet  the 
direct  counter-statement  cited  by  Stirling  from  the  German 
writer  Strieker,  that  the  microscope  does  reveal  a  diversity; 
that  there  actually  is  great  difference,  first,  in  the  degrees  of 
fluidity,  and  secondly,  in  the  shape  of  the  cells,  such  as  globe- 
shaped,  cup-shaped,  bottle-shaped,  and  a  dozen  other  different 
forms. 

Still  less  fortunate  does  our  audior  appear  to  be  in  his  asser- 
tion of  identity  in  i\LQfwioi4>ons  of  all  protoplasm.  The  state- 
ment is  a  sublimely  innocent  denial  of  all  the  infinite  variety 
and  permanent  fixedness  of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  When 
we  go  back  in  our  farthest  explorations  toward  the  primordial 
germ  of  living  organisms,  as  in  the  animal  ovum,  which  Mr. 
H.  characterizes  as  but  an  aggregation  of  corpuscles  of  proto- 
plasm, (p.  127))  or  in  the  contents  of  the  nettle  sting,  which  iS' 
his  representative,  we  find  at  once  a  fixedness  of  function  so 
utterly  diverse  that  the  primordial  germ  of  the  nettle  at  the 
*  very  foot  of  an  oak  or  a  pine  will  perpetually  propagate  net- 
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tlefi,  while  the  germ  of  pine,  oak,  chestnut,  hickory  or  maple, 
8o  long  as  it  propagates  at  all,  will  never  confound  its  own 
function.  And  so  through  the  whole  animal  world,  the  pro- 
toplasmic ovum  of  the  trout  never  by  any  mistake  results  in 
an < elephant,  a  hedge-hog,  or  a  kangaroo;  nor  vice  versa.  If 
it  be  replied  that  all  this  is  "  modified  "  protoplasm,  then,  we 
reply,  pwroduce  some  protoplasm  unmodified ^  some  specimen, 
whichy  /uwing  in  it  vital  energy ^  will  produce  at  hap-hazard, 
and  not  according  to  the  settled  laws  of  vegetable  or  animal 
species.  Is  it  replied  —  as  it  must  be — it  can  not  now  be 
done!  This,  then,  is  simply  to  deny  by  the  wholesale  that 
which  before  was  by  the  wholesale  affirmed.  It  was  affirmed  — 
postulated — as  the  basis  of  an  argument,  that  all  protoplasm, 
everywhere,  is^  identical  in  function ;  and  now  it  appears  that 
no  such  protoplasm  can  he  found  any  where.  And  further, 
when  we  examine  the  individual  system,  it  is  declared  authori- 
tatively by  Mr.  Stirling  that  the  protoplasms  of  the  various 
tissues  of  the  same  body  are  none  of  them  interchangeable 
with  each  other,  and  that  by  the  showing  of  the  German  inves- 
tigators from  the  very  earliest  period  in  the  history  of  the 
ovum,  "  brain-cells  only  generate  brain-cells,  bone-cells  bone- 
cells,  and  so  on,"  (p.  30).  The  same  writer  denies  also  Mr. 
Huxley's  assertion  that  "  contractility  "  belongs  to  all  proto- 
plasms, and  the  implication  that  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  their 
functions. 

In  short,  Mr.  Huxley's  argument  for  the  substantial  identity 
of  all  vegetable  and  animal  protoplasms  seems  finally  to  be 
lodged  in  the  assertion  that  in  each  instance  ^^  one  and  the 
same  portion  of  protoplasm  may  successively  take  on  the  func- 
tion of  feeding,  moving  or  producing  apparatus"  (pp.  124-6). 
And  the  major  proposition  of  his  argument  therefore  would 
be,  Every  thing  which  has  a  feeding,  moving,  generating 
power  is  precisely  alike :  —  a  very  novel  proposition.  And 
his  reasoning  that  there  is  no  more  propriety  in  supposing  that 
to  the  combined  elements  of  protoplasm  a  something  called 
^'  Itfe  "  is  added  than  that  to  the  constituents  of  water  a  some- 
thing called  aquoHty  is  added,  is  a  mere  analogy,  and  as  an 
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analogy  overlooke  ^e  fundamental  difference  which  forms  the 
very  issue,  viz. :  that  the  one  has  simply  chemical  and  physical 
qualities,  whereof  the  analogy  is  dead  protoplasm,  not  livmg  ; 
the  other  an  organic  thing.  Living  protoplasm  is  identical 
loith  dead  protoplasm  m  its  chemMtry  ;  but  differs  from  it  by 
that  utterly  diverse  quality  ufs,  which,  raising  it  at  once  out 
of  the  category  of  chemistry,  in  that  very  act  annihilates  the 
analogy  in  its  critical  point,  the  point  in  dispute.  And  if  even 
water  itself,  as  a  chemical  compound,  when  found  in  the  three 
different  states  of  water,  steam,  and  ice,  forces  us  upon  finding 
the  presence  of  another  element  outside  of  its  chemical  con- 
stituents, viz.  heat  J  much  more  niust  the  immense  interval 
between  protoplasm  dead  and  living,  force  us  to  recognize  the 
superaddition  to  the  former  of  the  vital  element  It  is  an 
additional  fact  which  calls  for  a  name.  And  the  attempt  thus 
to  disguise  the  difference  of  the  cases,  is  a  begging  of  the 
whole  question. 

Meanwhile  it  is  amusing  to  see  how,  through  his  whole  dis- 
cussion, Mr.  Huxley  is  constantly  and  inevitably  stating  the  very 
thing  he  denies,  viz. :  the  difference  of  protoplasmic  functions ; 
and  also  how  he,  in  the  most  confiding  method,  constantly 
smuggles  in,  by  some  epithet  or  qualification,  the  very  thing 
which  it  is  the  business  of  his  argument  to  prove.  Thus,  in 
three  successive  sentences,  p.  129,  "Protoplasm  simple  or 
nucleated  is  the  formal  basis  of  all  life."  Aye,  "  simple  or 
nfudeated^-  ;  but  in  that  very  fact "  ntu^eated,^^  according  to 
some  writers,  does,  and  for  aught  that  can  be  shown,  mat/^  lie 
the  very  mystery  of  life  he  is  seeking.  Again :  "It  is  clay 
in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  which,  bake  it,  paint  it  as  he  will, 
remains  day  separated  by  artifice  and  not  by  nature,  from  the 
commonest  brick  or  san-dried  clod."  Yes  indeed ;  —  but  how 
about  the  baking,  the  painting,  "  the  artifice,  and  the  potter," 
that  do  make  such  a  prodigious  difference  i  Again :  "  Thus 
it  becomes  clear  that  all  living  powers  are  cognate  and  all 
living  forms  of  the  same  fundamental  character."  But  in  the 
next  sentence  we  read,  "  In  perfect  strictness  it  is  true  that 
chemical  investigation  can  tell  us  little  or  nothing  directly  of 
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the  composition  of  living  matter,  inasmnch  as  such  matter 
must  needs  die  in  the  act  of  analysis.''  Indeed,  then,  the 
thing  we  are  after  in  our  chemical  investigation  —  the  life-r- 
is  the  very  thing  our  chemical  investigation  has  ignored.  But 
this  objection  Mr.  Huxley  regards  as  frivolous  (p.  128). 
Again :  "  It  will  be  understood  that  this  general  uniformity 
by  no  means  excludes  any  amount  of  special  modifications  of 
the  fundamental  substance."  Where,  then,  is  the  ^^  general 
uniformity  "  ?  "  Now,  this  mutton  [by  eating  which  he  will 
replenish  his  exhausted  system,  incorporating  it  with  his  own 
protoplasm]  was  once  the  living  protoplasm,  more  or  less  modi- 
fied, of  another  animal."  "  Living,"  "  modified  "  once,  as 
not  now.  Again :  "  But  these  changes,  whatever  be  their 
extent,  have  not  rendered  it  incompetent  to  resume  its  old 
functions  as  matter  of  life.  A  singular  inward  laboratory 
which  I  possess,  will  dissolve  a  certain  portion  of  the  modified 
protoplasm;  the  solution  so  formed  will  pass  into  my  veins; 
and  the  subtle  infiuences  to  which  it  will  then  be  subjected 
will  convert  the  dead  protoplasm  into  living  protoplasm  and 
transubstantiate  sheep  into  man."  Here  again  ^^  functions  " 
are  lost  —  and  the  functions  are  those  of  "  life  " ;  here,  too,  is 
"a  laboratory,"  "subtle  infiuences"  which  "converts  that 
matter  which  is  " dead"  into  matter  which  is  "  living,"  which 
shall  "transubstantiate"  that  which  is  "sheep"  into  that 
which  is  not  sheep  —  but  which,  so  fSur  as  the  logicalness  and 
the  logic  of  the  argument  are  concerned,  might  still  be  — 
sheep. 

And  so  the  argument  goes  on  with  this  perpetual  jngglery 
of  contradictions,  and  this  perpetual  assumption  of  the  thing 
to  be  found, —  one  long-continued  act  of  stealing  a  guinea  hid- 
den between  two  shillings.  And  it  is  accompanied,  also,  with 
constant  confessions  of  the  futility  of  his  theory.  He  glides 
smoothly  over  the  fact  that  both  the  chemical  elements  must 
be  brought  together  under  "certain  conditions,"  and  their 
compounds  also  "  under  certain  conditions,"  in  order  to  pro- 
duce protoplasm  and  then  life.  In  the  midst  of  his  argument 
he  informs  us  in  a  passing  sentence,  as  though  a  very  trivial 
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thing,  that  ^^  upon  what  condition  this  difference  in  the  powers 
of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  world  of  life  depends, 
NOTHiNa(II)  is  at  present  known"  (p.  126);  and  again 
( p.  366),  "  I  am  devoid  of  any  means  of  forming  a  definite 
conclusion  as  to  the  conditions  of  its  [lifers]  first  appearance." 

Thus,  in  regard  to  this  demonstration  of  ^^  the  physical  basis 
of  life,"  we  reach  this  singular  result :  firstj  that  every  one  of 
his  three  fundamental  propositions  breaks  down  on  the  ques- 
tion of  fact,  viz.,  the  alleged  identity  of  all  protoplasm  in  form, 
in  function,  in  substance,  and  each  breaks  at  more  than  one 
flaw;  and  secondly^  that  were  these  propositions  valid,  the 
attempted  argument  to  show  a  merely  physical  basis  is  again 
invalid  at  every  stage,  by  its  necessary  presupposition  of 
agencies  back  of  these  physical  things.  So  numerous  are 
these  unknown  quantities  that  we  more  than  exhaust  the 
ordinary  algebraic  letters  in  expressing  them.  If  we  call  the 
unknown  origin  of  these  elements  themselves  ar,  the  unknown 
endowment  with  their  ^Mnolecular  forces"  y,  the  unknown 
"  certain  conditions  "  of  their  action  »,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
call  the  unknown  ^^  certain  conditions  "  of  their  making  proto- 
plasm v^  the  undescribed  conditions  of  that  protoplasm  becom- 
ing cellular  and  nucleated  — i.  d.,  perhaps,  vital — ti,  the  con- 
fessedly unknown  cause  of  its  variation  thenceforth  ^,  the 
unknown  conditions  of  its  limitation  «,  and,  it  may  be,  travel 
still  further  up  the  alphabet. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  materialism  of  Mr.  Huxley's  posi- 
tion, we  will  not  enter.  His  own  defense  of  himself  is  not 
strong  nor  satisfactory.  But  from  legitimately  reaching  mate- 
rialism, he  is  happily  saved  by  the  inoonclnsiveness  of  his 
argument. 

Little  more  is  needed  to  complete  what  we  care  to  say  upon 
the  remaining  part  of  his  theories.  It  is  of  a  piece  with  this 
dashing  and  prodigal  style  of  reasoning  that  if  his  theory  were 
not  otherwise  hopelessly  wrecked  he  wishes  to  balance  his 
^Mnfinitely  little"  protoplasmic  start  with  what  he  happily 
describes  ^^  as  unlhnited  bank  of  time  ready  to  discount  any 
quantity  of  hypothetical  paper  "  (p.  242).    He  admits  that  the 
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amonnt  of  modification  which  can  be  demanstrcUed  to  have 
taken  place  in  cmy  one  group  of  animals  or  plants  is  quite 
incompatible  with  the  hypothesis  that  all  living  forms  are  the 
resnlts  of  a  necessary  process  of  progressive  development, 
entirely  confined  within  the  time  represented  by  the  fossilifer- 
ons  rocks  "  (p.  226).  In  other  words  the  rickety  argument  goes 
down  once  more,  unless  we  assume  a  vastly  longer  period  of 
life  on  earth  than  the  earth  itself  gives  any  indications  of.  It 
has  been  said  that  this  opinion,  uttered  in  1862,  he  has 
retracted  or  modified.  But  as  his  preface  to  the  collected 
Essays,  written  in  June,  1870,  makes  no  such  allusion,  and 
the  article  itself  remains  unchanged,  we  may  still  cite  the 
admission.  And  if  it  were  retracted  by  him,  the  difficulty 
itself  remains  unsolved. 

And,  finally,  were  the  indefinite  or  even  the  infinite  time 
granted  him  for  the  purpose,  there  still  remains  one  other  fatal 
defect, —  the  lack  of  proof  that  even  in  infinite  time  an  actual 
transmutation  of  species  would  take  place.  Much  as  Mr. 
Darwin  has  done  in  gathering  a  vast  array  of  facts,  ingeniously 
as  he  labored  over  his  theory  of  Natural  Selections,  and  fer- 
vently as  Mr.  Huxley  is  disposed  to  hope  for  a  verification  of 
the  theory  of  evolution  or  of  transmutation  of  species,  he  is 
forced  to  admit  —  and  the  admission  from  such  a  source  is 
worthy  of  special  observation  —  that  hitherto  all  attempts  to 
show  the  production  of  a  solitary  species  that  is  incapable  of 
continuous  fertility  when  crossed  with  another,  are  a  failure. 
He  quotes  Darwin's  ingenious  attempt  to  disparage  the 
importance  of  this  ultimate  test,  but  adds,  ^^  forcible  as  are 
these  arguments,  and  little  as  the  value  of  fertility  or  infertility 
as  a  test  of  species  may  be,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
really  important  fact,  so  far  as  the  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
species  goes,  is,  that  there  are  such  things  in  Nature  as  groups 
of  animals  and  of  plants,  ^hose  members  are  incapable  of 
fertile  union  with  those  of  other  groups ;  and  there  are  such 
things  as  hybrids,  which  are  absolutely  sterile  when  crossed 
with  other  hybrids  "  (pp.  276-6) ;  and  that  "  so  far  as  the  evi- 
dence goes  at  present,  individuals  of  what  are  certainly  known 
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to  be  mere  races  produced  by  selection,  however  diBtinct  they 
may  appear  to  be,  not  only  breed  freely  together,  but  the  off- 
sprmg  of  such  races  are  only  perfectly  fertile  with  one 
another"  (p.  272). 

And  so  we  part  from  Mr.  Huxley,  the  learned  and  enthusi- 
astic man  of  science,  the  effectiye  popular  lecturer,  the  adroit 
advocate,  and  the  sadly  limping  reasoner. 
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Dr.  William  Smith's  Dictionary  op  the  Bible.  Revised  and  edited  by 
Prof.  H.  B.  Hackett,  D.D.,  and  Ezra  Abbot,  LL.D.  New  York :  Hurd  & 
Houghton.    4  vols.    Pp.  8867. 

The  completion  of  the  American  edition  of  this  noble  and  quite  unrivaled 
Biblical  Cyclopoedia  furnishes  fit  occasion  for  a  word  respecting  the  additions 
by  American  scholars.  The  work  itself  has  been  justly  characterized  in  the 
Review,  during  its  progress  through  the  accurate  Cambridge  press,  as  one 
of  remarkable  learning,  fulness,  correctness,  and  exhaustive  criticism  upon 
the  subjects  treated.  As  it  now  stands,  with  the  corrections  of  its  Ameri- 
can editors,  and  the  new  matter  from  others  of  established  reputation  in  our 
own  land,  it  is  not  likely  to  have  a  peer  or  a  rival  for  many  a  long  year. 
More  than  half  of  the  new  "  writers  in  the  American  edition  "  are  Congre- 
gationalists,  viz. :  Profe.  Bartlett,  Day,  Fisher.  Hadley,  Park,  Robbins,  Tal- 
cott  and  Thayer;  Dra  Post,  Stowe,  Thompson  and  Wolcolt,  with  Rev. 
Messra  Ward  and  W.  E.  Park,  and  Pres.  Woolsey,—  while  the  Presbyte- 
rian contributor  is  of  Congregational  extraction  and  education.  Three  of 
those  named  — Prof.  Day  and  Drs.  Stowe  and  Thompson  —  contributed  to 
the  original  English  work,  with  Prof.  Hackett,  one  of  the  learned  and  accu- 
rate American  editors,  who  now  represents  with  Profa  Conant,  Hovey  and 
Eendrick  the  Biblical  erudition  of  the  Baptist  branch  of  American  Con- 
gregationalism. Three  Unitarians  and  one  Methodist,  with  Dr.  Schaff, — 
whom  we  hardly  know  how  to  classify  (except  in  the  Evan^jelical  Alli- 
ance !)  — complete  the  new  list  The  American  writers  do  not  suffer  in  any 
respect  by  comparison  with  the  writers  of  the  original  work,  sixty  eight  in 
number,  nearly  all  of  whom  Cover  fifty,  at  least,)  were  English  Churchmen, 
and  most'of  them  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  These  new  papers  are  indicated 
by  a  *.  How  multitudinous  these  are  a  running  glance  over  the  pages  of 
either  of  the  four  volumes  will  inform  the  reader.  The  first  volume  con- 
tains nearly  a  hundred,  covering  more  than  fifty  pagea  They  are  of  all 
lengths,  from  paragraphs  to  pages,  and  a  scholar  will  not  be  likely  to  deny 
that  they  could  have  been  produced  by  nothing  less  than  finished  Biblical 
and  theological  scholarship. 

Going  through  Vol.  I,  page  by  page,  and  not  pausing  on  lesser  addenda  — 
all  learned,  acute  and  skillful, —  the  notabilia  are  the  admirable  addenda  to 
Alford*s  article  on  the  Acts,  by  Dra  Hackett,  Abbot  and  Fisher  —  those  by 
Dr.  Hackett  on  the  Altar  to  the  Unknown  God,  Ashdod,  Ashkelon,  Bashan, 
Bethabara,  Betharbel,  Bethef,  Brethren  of  the  Lord,  Burial,  Ceesar^s  House- 
hold, Cherub,  Cana»  Canaanites,  Canticles,  Capernaum,  Centurion,  Chal- 
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,  cedony,  Chereth,  Claudia,  Coal,  Colossians  (Ep.),  Corinthians  (Ep,  I),  Crib, 
Dalmanutha,  David,  Day's  Journey,  Deaconess.  Deceitfully,  The  Deep, 
Degrees  (Songs  of).  Diadem,  Dial,  Dothan,  Dragon  Well,  Dropping,  Dust, 
Ecclesiastes,  Egyptian,  Elijah,  Elisha,  Elkosh,  Einmaus,  Ephesians  (Ep.), 
Ephesus,  Epitle,  Esdraelon.  Esther,  Eunuch  (Etb.).  Ezekiel,  Field,  Gasah, 
Gadara,  Galatians,  Ditto  (Ep.),  Gamaliel,  Games,  Genealogy,  and  Genne- 
saret ;  by  Dr  Abbot,  on  Air,  Amomum,  Apocrypha,  Cedar,  Daniel,  Eccle- 
siasticus,  Enoch  (Bk.).  Esdras  (Bks.  I,  II),  Essenes,  and  Gehenna:  by  Prod 
R.  D  C.  Bobbins,  on  Balaam ;  by  Dr..  Abbot  and  our  associate,  Prof  Bart- 
lett,  on  Chronology,  Dan,  and  Demoniacs ;  by  Dr.  Abbot  and  Dr.  Hackett, 
on  Chronicles  and  other  topics  i  by  Pres.  Woolsey,  on  Appeal,  Divorce,  and 
Festus ;  by  Dr  Conant,  on  Candlestick,  Cherub,  College.  Covering  of  the 
Eyes,  The  Dead,  Firmament,  and  Genesis ;  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith,  (Rev.  F. 
Meyrick,  j  >int  author.)  on  Church  (literature) ;  by  Dr.  Schaff,  on  Deacon ; 
by  Prof  G.  E.  Day,  on  Degree  ;^by  Prof.  F.  Gardiaer,  on  Easter ;  by  Dr. 
8.  Wo!cott.  on  En-Rogel ;  and  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson,  on  Egypt.  We  omit 
mention  of  numberless  briefer  articles  by  Dr.  Hackett,  and  of  those  briefer 
still  by  Dr.  Abbot,  which  enrich  almost  every  page.  Dr.  Thompson's,  on 
Egypt,  is  an  addendum  to  the  original  paper  of  nearly  twenty  pages  by 
Mr.  Poole  of  the  British  Museum.  Of  the  four  articles  which  represent  an 
editor  of  this  Review,  one  supplements  Mr.  Poole's  on  the  same  su^'jcct 
(Chronology),  and  another  —  on  Demoniacs  —  shows  a  Scriptural  prepara- 
tion for  the  discussion  of  "  Spiritism"  in  our  pagea 

Bo  minute  an  examination  carried  through  the  four  volumes  would  be 
more  laborious  than  needful  The  results  stated  above  fairly  represent  the 
work  done  throughout  by  the  new  American  contributors.  In  Vol.  II, 
pursuing  the  same  course,  we  find  articles  by  Dr.  Wolcott  on  Gerizim, 
Giscbala,  Jerusalem  — 13  columns,  supplementary  to  two  articles  by 
English  writers  covering  41  pages, — Joseph  and  Jotapata;  by  Dr.  E.  G. 
Post,  on  (Jeir Eagle,  Hyssop,  Lebanon,  Leopard,  Lily,  and  Kanah ;  by  Prot 
A.  P.  Peabody  and  Dr.  Abbot,  on  Gospels,  very  clear  and  able;  by  Dr. 
Conant,  on  Gutter,  Job,  Letritlcus,  and  Lot ;  by  Prof  Bartlett,  on  Hebron 
and  Hell ;  by  Prof  Thayer,  on  Hebrews — five  columns,  Lazarus  and  Mar- 
ket ;  by  Dr.  SchafiE;  on  He'ps  and  Jesus  Christ  —  an  appendix  to  oue  of  86 
pages  by  Arch.  Thomson ;  by  Prof.  Gardiner,  on  Hour,  Jude,  and  Luz ;  by 
Prof  Bobbins,  on  Imagery,  Chambers  of,  and  Lance  ;  by  Prof  Talcott,  on 
Isaiah ;  by  Dr.  Abbot,  on  James  (I  and  II,  Ep  ),  Jude(£p.),  Judith,  Lamen- 
tations, Luke,  and  Mark ;  by  Prof  Fbher  and  Dr.  Abbot,  on  John  (Gosp.)  — 
16  columns ;  by  Prof  Stowe.  on  Jonah  ;  by  Dr  Thompson,  on  Joseph,  and 
I^aw  of  Moses ;  by  Prof  Park,  on  Judas,  a  brilliant  appendix  of  11  col- 
umns; by  Prof.  Hovey,  on  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ;  by  Prof  Hadley,  of  New 
iiaveu,  on  Language  of  N.  T.,— 10  columns ;  and  by  Dr.  Hackett,  on  Geth> 
semane,  Gilboa,.Gilead,  Habakkuk,  Haran,  Horosheth,  Hermon,  Herodiana, 
Hezekiah,  Hinnom,  Hosea.  House  of  God,  Husks,  Iconium,  Isaiah  (with 
Dr  Abbot),  Italian  B  tod,  Jacob,  James,  Javan,  Jehus,  Jehoiakhn,  Jehosha- 
phat,  Jehovah,  Jephthah,  Jeremiah,  Jerusalem  (mod.),  Joshua,  Judea, 
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Jadah,  Jadaism,  Eaper,  Kid,  Kedron,  King8  (I  and  II),  Knife,  Line,  Liquor, 
Lysiaa,  Machaerus,  Machpelah,  Mahanaim,  and  MalachL  These  titles  last 
given  illustrate  the  laborious  industry  and  fidelity  of  the  leading  Ainericaa 
editor.  And  all  that  we  have  now  given  will  testify  to  any  one  not 
acquainted  with  the  work,  of  its  richness  and  fulness  in  this  vastly  improved 
American  edition  One  would  hardly  have  supposed  that  an  English' work 
of  so  eminent  excellence  could  so  soon,  and  in  our  land,  have  been  improved 
so  much.  But  a  thorough  examination  discloses  such  .omissions  of  impor- 
tant topics  as  explain  the  matter  in  part. 

In  Vol.  Ill,  we  notice  20  articles  of  importance  by  Prof  Hackett, —  besides 
a  good  many  minor  ones,—  some  of  them  on  new  topics ;  13  by  Dr.  Abbot* 
besides  those  too  brief  to  count,  chiefly  biographical,  as  in  former  volumes; 
5  by  Prof.  Talcott ;  12  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson,  all  Egyptian,  and  note- 
worthy ;  7  by  Dr.  Wolcott,  mostly  geographical ;  3  by  Dr.  Conant  and 
Prof  Bobbins,  respectively ;  2  —  on  Natural  History  —  by  Dr.  Post ;  and 
one,  each,  by  Prof.  Warren  —  eight  able  columns  on  Names, —  by  Pres. 
Woolsey,  by  **  A.  C.  B..'*  by  Prof  Bartlett  — 18  columns  on  the  Pent*»teuch, 
a  masterly  resumd  of  his  well-known  and  widely  esteemed  vindication,  —  by 
Prof  Park,  on  Miracles,  17  columns,  acute  and  admirable,  by  Prof.  Ken- 
drick,  a  fresh,  wise  paper  on  Preaching,  and  by  Bev.  W.  E.  Park,  on  Psalms 
Imprecat  »ry  —  a  performance  that  does  credit  to  perhaps  thejyoungest  con- 
tributor in  the  whole  list. 

Vol.  IV  contains  17  articles  by  Dr.  Hackett,  and  the  same  number  by  his 
associate,  not  counting  the  shortest  ones  in  either  case,  and  all  excellent ;  14 
by  Dr.  Wolcott,  geographical  and  lop  tgraphical,  and  corrective  of  other 
writers;  8  by  Dr.  Thompson  on  important  Egyptian  topics;  7  by  Prof. 
Gardiner,  lucid  and  helpfiil;  4  by  Prof.  Mead,  of  Andover,  whose  work  is 
so  excellent  as  to  make  us  wish  there  were  more  of  it ;  3  by  Pro!  Talcott, — 
that  on  The  Word  particularly  satisfactory ;  2  by  Prof  Bobbins ;  and  one, 
each,  by  Pres.  D.  B.  Goodwin,  Prof.  Bradley,  Dr.  Schaff,  Prof.  Thayer, 
Pres.  Woolsey,  Bev.  W.  H.  Ward,  and  Prof  Stowe.  Dr.  Goodwin  writes 
on  the  Besurrection,  as  his  Bib,  Sacrt  article  of  years  ago  might  lead  us  to 
expect,  Dr.  Schalf  treats  Transfiguration,  unaccountably  overlooked  orig- 
inally, and  Mr.  Ward  digests  the  latest  learning  touching  the  Moabite  Stoiie, 
as  he  did  recently  in  the  Bib.  8aera, 

It  would  take  us  too  far  to  characterize  the  judgment  and  scholarship  of 
many  of  the  new  American  articles  in  these  last  volumea  But  it  is  worth 
noticing  that  the  peculiar  and  superior  excellencies  of  this  edition  of  the 
Dictionary,  the  use  made  of  the  most  recent  Oriental  researches  by  various 
persons,  and  of  the  reconstruction  of  Ancient  History  by  Bawlinson,  the 
more  extended  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subjects,  the  ample  citation 
of  able  and  learned  American  authors,  the  correction  of  Scripture  refer- 
ences—  more  than  1000, —  the  re-adjustment  of  points  of  orthography, 
accent,  and  signification  of  words,  the  use  made  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus, 
and  the  more  complete  and  c(mvenient  cross  references  now  contained  on 
almost  every  page,  are  all  characteristic  of  this  edition.    In  paper,  press- 
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work,  cuts,  maps,  etc ,  etc.,  we  do  not  see  anything  to  choose  between  this 
and  the  more  costly  English  origioal ;  while  in  a  multitude  of  other  respects 
which  affect  the  trustworthiness,  thoroughness,  and  supreme  excellence  of 
the  work  as  a  thesaurus  of  Biblical  knowledge  this  is  vastly  to  be  pre- 
ferred. G.  F.  M. 

Astronomical  and  Combcbrcial  DiscouRSsa  By  Thomas  Chalmers, -D. 
D.,  LLD  New  York :  Robert  Carter  <&  Brothers.  Chicago:  Wm.  G. 
Holmes.    Pp.  745, 12  mo.    Price  $1.50. 

The  **  astronomical  *^  discourses  are  those  which  lifty-fiye  years  ago  filled 
the  oldTron  church  full  tooverflowi.ig  on  Thursday  aflemoons,  month  after 
month  ;  of  which  nine  editions  were  printed  the  first  year,  and  which,  as 
Wllberforcvj  writes,  in  1817,  set  "  all  the  world  wild  about  Chalmera"  They 
call  lor  no  criticism  now.  The  other  discourses  are  almost  equally  out  of 
the  beaten  track,  both  in  theme  and  thought.  Among  them  are  such  topics 
as  the  Dissipation  of  Large  Cities,  the  Love  of  Moi^ey,  the  Guih  of  Dishon- 
esty, the  Christian  Law  of  Reciprocity,  the  Restlessness  of  Human  Ambition, 
and  the  noble  sermon  on  the  Expulsive  Power  of  a  New  Affection.  They 
may  show  modern  preachers  that  the  free  application  of  the  sermon  to  all 
the  aspects  of  life  is  not  a  recent  disc^ivery ;  they  may  also  show  some  of  them 
how  to  perform  this  process,  and  itUl  preach  Ghriat  and  reUgion.  Among 
the  various  sensational  devices  of  the  times,  we  venture  to  suggest  the  sen- 
sation of  preaching  the  Gospel.  There  are  places  where  this  would  be,  no 
doubt,  a  novelty  ;  but  we  assure  both  preacher  and  hearer  that  the  gospel 
has  made  a  great  stir  —  as  they  will  learn  on  inquiry. 

English,  Past  and  Present.  Eight  Lectures.  B^  Richard  Chevenix 
Trench,  DD.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Seventh  edition.  New  York  :  C. 
Scribn<  r  «&  Co.    Chicai^o:   W.G.Holmes.    Pp.  352, 12  mo. 

Our  noble  language  is  a  great  study,  curious  and  profound.  It  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  a  wonderful  history,  as  well  as  tbe  exemplification  of  striking 
linguistic  principles.  A  man  who  should  have  mastered  the  English  speech 
in  these  respects —  in  its  principles  and  historic  relations  and  suggestions — 
would  be  an  eminently  thoughtful  and  scholarly  man.  Dr.  Trench  has 
made  a  good  contribution  toward  this  result  His  first  book,  on  the  Uses  of 
Words,  was  one  of  the  most  suggestive  and  stimulating  that  had  then  ap- 
peared. The  present  volume,  which  has  been  steadily  improving  till  it  has 
reached  the  seventh  edition,  is  fliU  of  information  and  interest  Without 
pretending  to  he  an  exhaustive  discussion,  it  deals  learnedly  and  thoroughly 
with  these  topics  :  The  Englisb  vocabulary ;  English  as  it  might  have 
been  ;  gains  of  the  English  language ;  diminutions  of  the  English  language ; 
changes  in  the  meaning  of  English  words  ;  changes  in  the  spelling  of  Eng- 
lish words. 

Fkbsh  Leaves  in  the  Book,  and  its  Story.  By  L.  N  R.,  author  oi  The 
Book  and  its  Story,  eta  With  more  than  fifty  Illustrations.  New  York  : 
R.  Carter  &  Brothera    Chicago :  W.  G.  Holmes.    Pp.  500, 12  mo. 

Many  readers  will  remember  the  volume  called  "  The  Book  and  its 
Story,"  and  will  have  pleasant  expectations  of  this.    "  These  leaves  '*  says 
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the  author,  "are  intended  to  conyey  information  in  a  dear  and  simple  way, 
which  in  these  days  every  Bible  reader  should  possess,  and  to  lead  to  flirther 
search  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  spiritual  profit"  It  is  virtually  a  brief 
and  informal  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  containing  many  facts 
of  interest  not  found  in  the  more  elaborate  introductions ;  the  whole  sub- 
ject being  somewhat  freshly  treated,  with  fresh  illustrations.  Any  dass  of 
readers  will  find  it  instructive. 

Blukt'b  Undbsionbd  GomoiDiENOBS  m  thb  Old  akd  Nbw  Tbstambnts, 
AND  Palby's  Horab  Paulinab.  New  York :  R.  Carter  &  Brothen. 
Chicago :  W.  G.  Holmes.  Pp.  620, 12  mo.    Price  $1.50. 

Another  of  the  Carters'  republications  of  standard  works.  Paleys  work 
is  the  better  known.  It  shows  the  numerous  and  subtle  harmonies  between 
the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  and  between  the  Epistles  themselves.  It  is  emi- 
nently acute  and  instructive  —  a  specimen  of  English  '*  higher  criticism," 
applied  to  the  defense  of  the  sacred  books.  Blunt's  treatise  is  a  following 
out  of  the  same  method  of  reasoning,  devoted  mainly  to  the  Old  Testament 
Christian  students  will  be  glad  to  know  of  these  works  in  neat  and  cheap 
modem  editions. 

Thb  Land  and  its  Stobt  ;  or  the  Sacred  Historical  Geography  of  Pales- 
tine. By  N.  C.  Burt,  D.D.,  Illustrated  with  numerous  engravini^  New 
York  :  D.  Appletoa  <&  Co.,  1869.  Chicago :  Moses  Warren,  80  Dearborn 
St    Sold  by  subscription.    Pp.  881, 8  vo.    Price  $8.50. 

We  rejoice  in  the  present  tendency  to  familiarize  the  people  with  the 
scenes  of  sacred  story  —  with  what  Renan  has  termed  the  **  fifth  gospel** 
Few  books  are  better  fitted  to  do  this  effectively  than  the  one  before  us.  It 
is  an  elegant  volume,  with  an  attractive  page,  and  containing  some  twenty 
maps  and  sections,  and  over  fifty  other  Illustrations.  The  descriptions  are 
largely  from  personal  observation,  and  are  clear  and  i^ood ;  while  the  au- 
thor has  evidently  expended  no  little  labor  In  collateral  Investigations.  A 
thoroughly  reverent  and  evangelical  spirit  pervades  the  whola  The  book 
is  both  valuable  and  popular. 

Cbudbn'b  Complbtb  Concordancb  to  thb  Old  akd  Nbw  Tbstambnts. 
New  York  :  Dodd  <&  Mead.  Chicago :  W.  G.  Hohnes.  Pp  856,  large  8 
vo.    Price  $2.75, 

Cruden's  Concordance  is  so  widely  known  as  the  standard  work  of  the 
kind  that  It  Is  necessary  only  to  announce  a  new  edition,  unabridgdd,  at  the 
very  low  price  above  specified.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  contains  the 
proper  names  as  well  as  the  common,  and  the  words  of  the  Apocrypha. 

Thb  Sukdat-School  Cobocbntabt,  thb  Oospbls  and  Acts.  ByRev. 
Israel  P.  Warren,  D.D.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.  Chicago:  H.  A. 
Sumner.    Pp.  512,  8  vo. 

The  title  well  describes  the  work.  It  alms  to  afford  "  to  plain  people  a 
oonclse.  Inexpensive  and  yet  sufilcient  commentary,**  giving,  without  **  pre- 
tense of  learning,'*  the  oondusions  of  *'  the  best  biblical  scholars,*'  and  ad- 
ding "  a  few  practical  suggestions.**    To  say  that  such  an  aim  is  well  exe- 
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onted  is  to  say  that  this  is  a  good  book.  We  think  it  can  be  said  without 
hesitation.  This  commentary  seeks  to  give  exactly  the  help  needed  by 
those  who  wish  to  get  the  kerael  withoat  the  husk.  In  the  midst  of  the 
great  multitade  of  oommentaries  on  the  New  Testament  this  will  find  pur- 
chasers.   It  is  handsomely  printed. 

Bible  History  in  Connection  with  General  History.  By  Wm.  G. 
Blaikie,  D.D.    London :  Nelson  &  Sons.    Pp.  470. 

Dr.  Blaikie  has  produced  in  fact  a  condensed  manual  of  the  subjects  ex- 
pounded in  Pridcanx  and  Davidson's  *'  Connections,"  but  with  the  advan- 
tages of  recent  biblical  and  geographical  research  and  criticism.  The  six- 
teen chapters  are  filled  up  by  a  clear  and  convenient  distribution  of  the 
historical  matter  —  the  14th  containing  the  interval  between  the  two  Testa- 
ments, the  15th  the  Gk)3pel  History,  and  the  16th  the  Apostolia  Both 
Usher  and  Hales  are  cited  in  the  chroaolojory.  A  summary  of  leading  events, 
by  title,  follows  each  chapter.  The  volume  is  unpretending,  meritorious, 
and  useful 

Sermons  by  Frederick  W.  Robertson.  New  American  edition.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Bros.    1870.    Pp.  838. 

In  this  Review  both  Robertson's  "  Sermons  "  and  "  Life,**  have  been  al- 
ready discussed  in  all  lights  —  the  former  by  Dr.  Cutler,  (July,  1866),  the 
latter  by  Dr.  Chapin,  (Jan.  1871).  The  four  volumes  of  the  Boston  edition 
are  here  included  in  one  —  the  type  as  clear  and  well  cut  as  before,  the  pa- 
per thinner.  The  Lectures  on  Corinthians  and  Literary  Addressee  are  bound 
up  wiih  the  Life  and  Letters  in  this  convenient,  cheap,  and  popular  edition. 
The  matter  of  these  sermons  needs  no  characterization  to  thoee^who  seek 
fresh,  nervous,  indsive  thought,  and  strong  Saxon  style. 

Ad  Clbrum  ;  Advices  to  a  Young  Preacher.  By  Joseph  Parker,  D.D. 
Boston :  Roberto  Brothers.    Pp.  266. 

Generally  firesh  and  piquant,  but  sometime  fiippant ;  with  considerable 
matter  that  is  peculiarly  English,  and  interesting  rather  to  English  ^preach- 
ers than  American,  0.  g,  the  chapters  on  the  Homilist  and  the  late  Dr.  John 
Campbell ;  gravitating  in  tone  from  solemnity  to  jocularity,  and  from 
asperity  and  tartness  to  tenderness ;  sometimes  impaling  with  wholesome 
satire  and  ridicule  what  is  contemptible  and  detestable,  and  sometimes 
overdoing  the  thing,  as  in  its  pbillipics  m  written  sermons  ;  tbis  is  on  the 
whole  a  vivacious  book,  worth  reading  by  ministers,  hut  etpeciaUy  by  lay- 
men.  There  is  a  dash  of  ambitious  efibrt,  outrunning  ability  aud  resources 
in  all  this  gentleman's  writings,  and  in  his  public  efforte  as  a  preacher  as 
well,  according  to  current  estimate  in  English  circles.  As  to  ^otism,  who 
reads  may  Judge. 

The  Gospel  in  the  Book  of  Joshua.  Second  edition.  London :  Elliot 
Stock.  New  York:  John  Boyd,  169  Tenth  Avenue.  Pp.  134,  12  mo. 
Price  $1.60. 

The  book  of  Joshua,  though  a  history,  is  pregnant  with  spiritual,  practi- 
cal instruction.    This  neat  English  volume  aims  to  draw  out  and  apply  it» 
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and  does  so,  in  a  vigorous  style,  ar.d  profonndly  evangelical  spirit.  Possi- 
bly the  typical  aspect  of  the  case  is  pushed  too  far,  but  the  book  is  highly 
profitable  reading. 

The  Hebraist's  Vadb  Mbcuh.    London:  Groombridge  &  Sons.    New 
York :  John  Boyd,  169  Tenth  Avenue. 

This  important  work  was  noticed  in  the  March  number. 

A  Visit  to  Somb  American  Schools  and  Colleges.    By  Sophia  Jez 
Blake.   London :  M-iCmillan  &  Co.    Pp.  250.         x 

The  experiences  and  impressions  of  an  English  teacher,  since  admitted  to 
medical  study  and  practice  at  Edinburg,  supply  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
*•  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us"  in  respect  to  the  higher  education.  The 
author  —  whether  Miss  or  Mrs.  we  dare  not  guess  —  writes  with  excellent 
temper,  judgment,  and  clearness.  The  education  of  girls,  and  their  joint 
education  with  the  other  sex,  formed  the  special  subject  of  her  inquiries 
and  of  necessity  she  came  westward,  on  landing  at  Boston,  to  pursue  them. 
She  gives  her  last  seventy-five  pages,  however,  to  a  discriminating  account 
of  our  Normal  and  High  School  systems,  commending  them  as  far  beyond 
anything  England- possesses.  On  the  whole,  in  "  the  results  attained  in  the 
two  countries,  for  all  classes,  and  both  sexes,  generally,  we  (English)  have 
little  chance,"  she  fears  "  of  successful  comparison  with  America."  She 
confesses  that  American  women  are  *'  more  thoroughly  educated  "  than  their 
British  sisters.  The  **  actual  erudition  "  of  the  lady  teachers  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Boston,  **  was  almost  overwhelming." 

Essays  Designed  to  ELucroATB  the  Sciencb  op  Political  Econoht. 
By  Horace  Greeley.    Bostoa ;  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.    1870.    Pp,  884. 

Mr.  Greeley's  book  is  made  up  of  essays — **  Tribune"  essays — to  be  read, 
not  recited.  His  views  of  protection  run  through  their  whole  texture. 
They  are  woot  if  not  warp,  yet  they  are  not  moreiprominent  or  omnipres- 
ent than  the  great  journalist's  zeal  for  education,  the  elevation  of  labor,  jus- 
tice between  society  and  man,  equity  between  man  and  man,  public  and 
private  economy,  thrift  and  virtue.  What  he  means  by  protection,  and 
how  far  he  is  from  the  extreme  views  of  high-tariff  men  of  former  years,  he 
shows  with  characteristic  clearness.  **  If  my  countrymen  can  only  grow 
coffee  or  allspice,  caoutchouc  or  cocoa,  in  hot  houses,  at  many  times  the  cost 
(in  labor),  of  its  production  in  tropical  regions,  then  I  would  no  wise  en- 
courage its  growth  among  us  at  all."  To  the  case  of  manufactures,  also, 
which  can  not  well  be  naturalized  on  our  soil,  we  suppose  he  would  apply 
this  principle,  though  we  do  not  find  any  direct  affirmation  to  this  effect, 
nor,  in  setting  forth  at  large  **  why  manufactures  need  protection,"  do  we 
find  any  recognized  as  undesirable.  **  Show  me  that  nature  has  interposed 
a  serious  barrier  to  the  growth  or  production  of  any  staple  in  my  country, 
and  I  will  strenuously  insist  that  no  duty  be  imposed  on  the  importation  of 
that  product,  urUessfor  revenue^  and  that  this  shall  be  removed  so  soon  as  the 
treasury  can  spare  its  proceeds."    This  vastly  narrows  the  ground  between 
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the  contending  parties  —  it  makes  them  all  one  concerning  a  very  large 
class  of  articles,  and  leaves  the  theoretical  issue  of  tariff  for  revenue  alone 
M.  tariff  for  revenue  and  encouragement  to  new  and  weak  industries,  to  be 
fought  out  over  a  much  smaller  list.  And  the  advocates  of  absolute  or  the- 
oretical  free-trade  are  as  hard  to  find  as  those  of  unconditional  protection ; 
since  a  tariff  for  revenue  alone,  encouraging  no  domestic  industry  inciden- 
tally is  practically  impossible,  and  few  would  care  to  throw  off  a  portion  of 
revenue  taxes  because  they  incidentally  encouraged  industry ;  and  protection 
to  every  industry,  wise  or  unwise,  the  highest  of  high-tariff  men  would 
hardly  champion.  The  question  is,  then,  one  that  mere  abstract  theory 
will  never  settle,  and  the  tariff  reformer  is,  practically,  on  Mr.  Greeley's 
ground,  save  as  their  judgments  might  differ  as  to  details  and  specific  ar- 
ticles. 

Mr.  Greeley's  book  bristles  with  quotations,  chiefly  American,  on  both 
sides  the  question.  He  does  not  proceed  logically,  or  in  the  fashion  pf  a  text- 
book, a  formal  treatise,  but  he  covers  all  the  main  points  in  the  course  of 
his  essaya  Too  much  can  never  be  said  in  praise  of  the  lucid,  flexible,  di- 
rect, sinewy  Saxon  style  of  which  he  is  a  recognized  master. 

Thb  Rbcovbrt  of  Jbrusalbm.  a  narrative  of  exploration  and  discov- 
ery in  the  City  and  the  Holy  Land  By  Capt.  Wilson,  R.  E.,  Capt  War- 
*ren,  R.  E.,  with  an  Introduction  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  DD.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.    Pp.  485,  8  vo. 

This  volume,  edited  by  the  Honorary  Treasurer  to  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund,  makes  positive,  if  not  numerous  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  Is  at  the  same  time  a  record  of  singular 
ingenuity,  boldness  and  perseverence  In  exploration.  Some  fifty  five  illus- 
trations give  deflnlteness  to  the  starementa  The  details  In  regard  to  Jeru- 
salem, perhaps,  show  more  of  the  skill  and  fidelity  of  the  exploration  than 
any  considerable  amount  ot  discovery ;  yet  the  enormous  height  of  the  tem- 
ple wall  above  the  Eedron  valley  is  a  matter  of  great  Interest,  the  confir- 
mation of  Robinson's  arch,  the  discovery  of  supposed  Phoenician  charac- 
ters painted  on  the  wall,  and  the  contributions  towards  ascertaining  the 
course  of  the  ancient  walls  and  the  temple  area.  Leaving  Jerusalem,  the 
description  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  Its  surrounding  topography,  including 
the  sites  of  Capernaum,  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida,  is  extremely  valuable  and 
important.  So  also,  especially,  the  paper  on  the  Peninsula  of  SlnaL  The 
volume  contains  an  authentic  account  of  the  now  fomous  Moablte  stone,  a 
paper  on  the  Hauran,  an  account  of  the  survey  of  Palestine,  of  its  archi- 
tectural remnins,  and  of  the  pottery  and  glass  found  in  the  excavations  at 
Jerusalem.    Whatever  is  here  recorded  as  done,  was  thoroughly  done. 

Prbb  Russia.  By  Wm,  Hepworth  Dixon.  New  York :  Harpera  1870 
Pp.  859. 

Mr.  Dixon  Is  as  entertaining  and  readable  as  ever,  in  this  firesh  and  sub- 
stantial volume,  and,  we  hope,  more  trustworthy  than  in  his  books  on 
America.  We  confess  to  reading  with  some  misgivings,  not  being  able 
quite  to  forget  "  Spiritual  Wives."    Perhaps  a  more  accurate  title  for  the 
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present  work  would  have  been  —  "The  Power  of  ih6  Greek  Ckureh  in 
Russia/*  One  opens  it  with  expectations  about  Serfdom  and  Emancipation ; 
but  fifty  chapters  —  very  alluring  ones  —  are  to  be  read  before  encounter- 
ing  anything  of  the  kind.  The  author  starts  at  once  for  the  shrines  of 
Solovetsk,  in  the  Frozen  Sea,  and  from  that  point  of  departure  branches  into 
the  multifarious  relations  of  the  Greek  Church  to  Russian  life.  The  Black 
Clergy  and  the  White  Clergy,  the  Dissenters  of  all  sorts  —  '*  Flagellants," 
"Milk-Drinkers,"  "Champions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  "Little  Christians," 
"  Helpers,"  "  Non-payers  of  Rent,"  "  Counters,"  "  Napoleonists,"  the  con- 
tinual struggle  between  the  Popular  Church,  or  "  Old  Believers,"  and  the 
official  or  State  Church,  the  relation  of  these  religious  schools  to  politics 
and  freedom,  the  contest  between  the  Russ  and  the  Qerman  elements,  the 
patriarchal  and  village  life,  the  provincial  rulers  and  courts,  the  "  tsek  "  of 
craftsmen,  the  "  artel "  of  laborers,  the  parish  "  popes,"  the  police,  the  hete- 
rogeneous races  under  the  Tsar's  rule  —  Tartars,  Eozacks,  Kalmucks,  etc., — 
the  local  saints  and  pilgrim-devotees,  the  leaves  of  Russ  history,  the  litera- 
ture, the  rise  of  great  cities,  the  universities,  the  life  of  monks,  Liberia, 
forest  scenes,  serfage,  emancipation, —  titles  such  as  these  barely  sketch  the 
picturesque  and  variously  entertaining  character  of  Mr.  Dixon's  book. 
One  must  needs  get  fVom  it  a  clearer  and  more  vivid  idea  of  the  vast  empire 
of  Nicholas  and  Alexander,  and  of  the  great  Church  which  rules  it  with 
sovereign  sway.  The  author  does  not  seem  to  be  romancing  anywhere,  and 
he  bad  fuller  opportunities^  in  his  three  Journeys  to  and  through  the  coun- 
try, than  he  had  when  he  was  this  side  the  sea. 

First  Lessons  m  Gbbbk  :  An  Introduction  to  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  By 
Jas.  R.  Boise,  Ph.D.,  Prof.  Univ.  Chicago.  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Company. 
Pp.  141, 

A  very  superior  book,  mtteh  superior  to  any  Eastern  book  of  the  sort. 
Boise  s  Six  Books  of  Homer  disclosed  the  skill  of  the  author  in  preparing 
classic  writers  for  beginners ;  but  his  t^k  was  really  a  more  difficult  one  in 
this  volume.  It  is  done  with  extraordinary  success.  It  shows  judgment, 
learning,  the  peculiar  aptness  of  the  teacher,  accuracy,  and  thoroughness. 
The  typography — this  alone  is  Eastern  work  —  is  unusually  clear  and 
open.    With  Hadley*s  Grammar,  the  book  should  make  scholars. 

Hand-Book  of  Lboekdabt  and  Mtthological  Art.  By  Mrs.  Clara 
Erskine  Clement    New  York:    Hurd  &  Houghton.    1871.    Pp.497. 

This  exquisite  volume  is  the  most  beautiful  product  of  recent  American 
lady-authorship.  Thirty  pages  are  devoted  to  Symbolism  in  Art,  a  gen- 
eral introduction.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  pages  are  given  to 
Legends  and  Stories  illustrated  in  Art,  an  account  of  Christian  subjects  by 
the  great  masters,  alphabetically  arranged,  which  supplies  the  place  of 
costly  works  like  Lord  Lindsay's  Christian  Art,  etc. ,  etc.  Legends  of  Place 
occupy  a  hundred  pages,  and  Ancient  Myths  illustrated  in  Art,  the  last 
eighty.  The  book-making  is  elegant,  the  engravings,  not  too  small  to  be 
distinct  and  adequate  for  the  purpose,  are  of  the  choicest  execution,  and  the 
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literary  matter  is  drawn  from  a  wide  variety  of  autliorities  and  clearly  nnd 
tastefully  wrought.  The  Legends  of  Place  are  from  German  sources,  f-T 
the  first  time  really  Anglicised,  and  the  Myths  include  all  that  the  sculp- 
tures and  paintings  of  the  galleries  of  Rome,  Florence,  the  Louvre,  Munich, 
Vienna,  Dresden,  and  Berlin,  embrace.  Mrs.  Clement's  aim  has  been  a 
compact  hand-book  of  reference  in  reading  and  in  visiting  art  galleries 
abroad,  and  her  work  is  a  very  handsome  success.  It  has  passed  immedi- 
ately to  a  second  edition,  as  it  deserved. 

Roman  iMPSRiALisBf,  and  other  Lbctuiibs  and  Essats.  By  J.  R.  Seeley, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
(Author  of  "Ecce  Homo.**)    Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.    1871.   Pp.  335. 

If  Professor  Seeley  had  never  written  Ecce  Homo,  we  should  look  upon 
this  book  as  a  valuable,  but  not  a  particularly  remarkable,  contribution  to 
the  books  of  the  year ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  Professor  has  already  written 
Eccc  Homo,  we  confess  to  a  little  feeling  of  disappointment  in  taking  up 
these  essays.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the  topics,  scarcely  one  of  which  seems 
to  have  awakened  in  the  writer  any  such  enthusiasm  and  power  as  the 
theme  of  the  former  book.  In  the  first  lecture  we  have  a  discus-ion  upon 
the  great  Roman  R^olution  under  Caaisar ;  and  then  the  Cause  of  the  fall 
of  the  Empire  is  taken  up ;  then  follows  some  account  of  the  Later  Empire. 
Next  are  essays  upon  Milton's  political  opinions  and  upon  his  poetry.  Then 
Elementary  Principles  in  Art,  Liberal  Education  in  Universities,  English  in 
Schools.  The  Church  as  a  teacher  of  Morality,  and  the  Teaching  of  Poli- 
tics, comprise  the  remaining  topics.  The  essays  upon  Education  are  very 
suggestive.  The  essay  upon  thA  Teaching  of  Politics  is  one  of  the  very  best 
in  the  book. 

No  preacher  can  fail  of  finding  profit  in  studying  Professor  Seeley *s  style, 
which  is  most  admirable  for  directness  and  cleamesa 

Six  Books  of  the  ^neid  of  VinaiL :  Notes  and  vocabulary  by  Th. 
Chase,  M.A.,  Prof.  Haverford  Coll.  (Pa.)  PhiL :  Eldridge  &  Bro. 
Pp.  338. 

The  references  are  to  six  Latin  Grammars,  throughout, —  with  three 
pages  of  extra  references  to  another, —  and  to  fifteen  commentators.  Yet 
the  notes  are  brief  and  terse,  generally  not  too  helpful,  occupying  90  pages 
and  the  vocabulary  108.  The  learning  involved  is  up  to  the  preseat  stand- 
ard, and  the  print,  though  small,  excellent  W.  B.  Keen  &  Cooke  are  the 
Chicago  publishers. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop.  Bv  P.  Max  MUller,  M.  A  Volume  III. 
12  mo.  Pp.  492.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  Chicago :  8.  C. 
Griggs  &  Co. 

These  chips  show  the  quality  of  the  material  and  the  workman  The 
essays,  sixteen  in  number,  are  diverse  in  subject-matter  which  is  gleaned 
over  a  wide  field.  An  essay  on  German  Literature  leads  off,  in  which  are' 
sketched,  with  great  clearness  and  discrimination,  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Gkrman  language,  and  the  work  it  has  found  to  do.    The  Ship  of  Fools, 
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by  Bebastl  »n  Brant,  who  lived  from  1457  to  1621,  la  the  subject  of  the  third 
essay.  Brant  did  his  work  in  the  opening  dawn,  rather  than  in  the  daylight 
of  the  Reformation,  indicating,  in  his  course  of  thought,  the  ground  swell  of 
coming  events.  The  next  essay  is  a  review  of  sundry  biographies  of  Schil- 
ler ;  a  deeply  interesting  article,  setting  forth  the  character,  the  labors  and 
&me  of  that  great  poet ;  and  the  relations  of  Schiller  to  Goethe,  his  masterly 
rival,  showing  how,  from  a  protracted  antagonism,  they  became  the  closest 
of  friends.  Old  Qerman  Love  Songs,  with  ancient  specimens,  delineating 
the  tender  passion  in  rhyme,  is  the  subject  of  a  short  paper ;  and  Wilhelm 
MUller,  as  the  Anacreon  of  Germany,  is  introduced,  illustrating  the  rela- 
tions of  wine  and  mirth.  In  this  paper,  the  convivialities  of  the  upper  cir- 
cles in  Germany  are  mirrored  forth  in  style  rather  too  fascinating  for  the 
safe  perusal  of  fast  students  in  America.  To  a  German  scholar,  even  of 
high  Christian  character,  this  seems  all  in  keeping  with  good  manners 
and  good  morality,  while  it  is  a  scene  which  good  Yankee  temperance  men, 
fresh  from  the  homes  of  steady  habits  and  high-toned  principles,  can  hardly 
endure. 

The  paper  entitled  *'  Bacon  in  Germany,**  maintains  that  this  great  Eng- 
lish philosopher  is  really  no  philosopher  at  all,  unless  the  title  is  accorded 
to  him  by  a  great  stretch  of  meaning,  or,  as  by  courtesy ;  and  then  it  is 
maintained  that  his  philosophy  ends  where  all  true  philosophy  begina  In 
the  discussion  of  "  Cornish  Antiquities,**  the  favorite  subject  of  language 
comes  up  again,  and  it  is  maintained  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Corn- 
wall were  Celts,  who,  speaking  Ce'tic,  carried  on  commerce  with  the  East 
before  the  Christian  Era,  and  furnished  the  Greek  and  Trojan  heroes  with 
tin  and  copper.  But  a  leadins:  object  of  the  discussion  is  to  show  that 
'*  Language  alone  binds  people  together  and  keeps  them  distinct  from  other 
people  who  speak  different  tongues.  In  ancient  times  particufarly,  lan- 
guages and  nations  meant  the  same  thing ;  and  even  with  us,  our  real  ances- 
tors are  those  whose  language  we  speak«  the  &thers  of  our  thoughts,  the 
mothers  of  our  hopes  and  fears.  Blood,  bones,  and  hair  and  color,  are  mere 
accidents,  utterly  unfit  to  serve  as  principles  of  scientific  classification  for  the 
great  family  of  human  beings,  the  essential  characteristics  of  which  are 
thought,  not  flbrine,  serum,  coloring  matter,  or  whatever  else  enters  into  the 
composition  of  blood.**  (Page  255.)  This  sentiment,  we  think,  is  too  strongly 
expressed  to  coincide  with  the  ge  erally  received  view  ;  and  yet,  its  truth- 
frilness  established,  would  be  a  strong  element  of  hope  in  the  difficult  prob- 
lem which  now  lies  before  the  American  people. 

The  closing  article  «»f  the  series  is  an  earnest  review  of  sundry  memoirs 
of  Baron  Chevalier  Bunsen.  This  article  is  worth  the  cost  of  the  volume. 
After  the  essays  follow  ninety-eight  pages  of  Baron  Bun8en*s  letters  to 
Max  MUller. 

Whitakbr'8  Almanac,  for  1871.    London :  Paternoster  Row.    Pp.  826. 

From  constant  use  of  this  Almanac,  (Issue  for  1870),  we  can  unqualifi- 
edly recommend  it  to  any  one  who  needs  multifarious  English  statistica 
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It  is  a  perfect  marvel  of  condeDsation,  accaracy,  npatoess,  minuteness,  and 
cheapness.  How  is  it  possible  to  get  a  mass  of  facts  so  great  for  a  '*  sliilling  " 
book  ?    How  afford  the  book  ?    We  know  nothing  in  its  line  equal  to  it. 

Thb  Handt  Atlas  ;  Containing  the  Modem  Geography  of  all  countries, 
and  maps  of  Ancient  and  Historical  Geography,  ay  John  Bartholomew, 
F.  R.  G.  S.,  with  a  copious  index.  Chicago  :  1871,  Callaghan,  Cockroft 
&  Warren.    Price  $5.00.    Bold  only  by  agents. 

This  atlas  is  properly  named.  It  contains  thirty-eight  maps,  in  large  oc- 
tavo form.  The  volume  is  convenient  and  portable.  The  maps,  though 
not  large,  are  singularly  distinct  and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  an  effect  secured 
by  tasteful  coloring,  and  by  the  omission  of  oonfhsing  details.  The  eye  in- 
stantly catches  the  chief  features  and  localities  of  the  country  represented, 
and  the  minor  features  can  readily  be  located,  from  the  copious  index,  which 
contains  sixteen  thousand  names  of  places,  with  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  each.  No  special  prominence  is  given  to  the  United  States,  which  oc- 
cupy only  one  two-page  nuip  But  we  have  Canada,  Weel  Indies,  Austra- 
lia, France,  (in  departments).  Switzerland,  etc.,  and  not  only  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  but  Britain  under  the  Romans,  and  Britain  under  the  Saxons, 
an  •  a  hist  >rical  map  of  the  British  Islands.  The  |  urchaser  will  find  this  a 
'*  handy  atlas,**  and  if  he  does  not  expect  too  much  for  five  dollars,  will  bo 
pleased  with  it 

Report  on  thb  Gbologioal  Survey  of  thb  Statb  of  Iowa  ;  Charles 
A.  White,  State  Geologist;  Orestes H.  St  John,  Assistant;  Rush  Emery, 
Chemist    Des  Moioes :  Mills  &  Co.,  1870.    Pp.  891  and  443. 

The  Chicago  publishing  houses  must  look  to  their  laurels,  green  and  re» 
cent  as  they  are,  if  Iowa  bookmakers,  like  those  who  show  their  fair  and 
noble  handiwork  in  these  royal  octavo  volumes,  go  on  improving.  New 
York  and  "  Riverside  "  presses  will  be  outdone  west  of  the  Mississippi  Pa- 
P^f  ^P^  press- work,  cuts,  lithographs,  Hiaps,  binding,  are  all  of  the  hand- 
somest The  stone-gravers  of  Des  Moines  show  spe  cial  and  exquisite  skill 
The  colored  geological  map-models  are  very  beautitul.  The  errata  are  com- 
paratively few—  but  two  pages  in  all  — though  some  of  the  writers  had 
no  opportunity  to  correct  at  all,  and  none  to  make  final  correctiona  The 
paper  is  delicately  tinted,  and  heavy,  the  pages  handsome,  with  amp'e  mar- 
gins, and  the  whole  an  elegant  piece  of  scientific  book-making,  hardly  to  be 
surpassed  anywhere,  and  exceedingly  creditable  to  the  "  State  Printers  of 
Iowa." 

Of  the  text  we  expected,  and  may  yet  have,  a  competent  critical  account 
from  scientific  hands. 

Anderson's  Manuals  of  Histort.  Otneral  History  to  1859.  Pp.  419. 
Pictorial  UnUtd  States  to  1869.  Pp.  868.  Grammar  Schod  United  States^ 
to  1869.    Pp.  194.    History,  How  to  teach  U ;  same  author. 

One  peculiarity,  and  a  commendable  one,  of  these  books,  is  a  series  of 
progressive  maps,  nicely  and  distinctly  colored,  showing  the  occupancy  of 
the  ear  th  by  man  at  diffiarent  periods.   The  General  History  has  nine,  begin- 
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ning  with  the  Persian  Empire,  500  B.  0.  and  ending  with  the  F.  8.  in  the 
close  of  the  revolatioD.  The  Qrammar  School  History  has  four,  closing  with 
the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  after  the  rebellion  -new  territories,  etc. 
The  text  is  concise,  not  orerbnrdened  with  detail,  the  style  flexible  and  at- 
tractive. The  wood  engraylngs  In  the  pictorial  are  abundant,  and  inferior 
only  to  those  In  Harpers'  Scott. 

Margaret's  Old  Hoicb  :  a  Tale  of  Christian  Love.  By  the  Author  of 
"  The  New  Commandment."  etc.  Pp.864.  $1.50.  Boston:  Israel  P. 
Warren,  109  Washington  street.  Chicago :  H.  A.  Sumner,  110  Dear- 
bom  street 

Joanna  ;  or,  Learning  to  Follow  Jesus.  By  Marion  Haven.  Pp.  280. 
$1.25.    Boston  :    Israel  P.  Warren.    Chicago :    H.  A.  Sumner. 

VioLBT  AND  Daibt  ;  or,  the  Picture  with  *Two  Sides.  By  the  Author  of 
*•  Rosa  Lindsay,"  etc  Pp.  285.  $1.15.  Boston :  Israel  P.  Warren.  Chi- 
cago :    H.  A.  Sumner. 

The  Hand  op  the  Diligent.  Pp.  151.  65^018.  Boston:  Israel  P. 
Warren.    Chicago :    H.  A.  Sumner. 

These  four  volumes  are  the  first  Issues  of  Dr.  Warren,  as  a  private  pub- 
lisher, and  fully  sustain  the  enviable  reputation  which  he  gained  as  Editor 
of  the  American  Tract  Society^s  (Boston)  publications.  He  has  rare  taste 
and  sisill  in  the  preparation  of  attractive  and  useful  books  for  the  house- 
hold and  the  Sabbath  •  School,  —  books  that  are  both  Instructive  and 
readable.  Margaret's  Old  Home,  illustrates  graphically  and  impress- 
ively the  power  of  a  single  individual,  constrained  by  Christian  love,  to 
reform  and  bless  a  godless  family,  and  a  benighted  neighborhood.  Joanna, 
is  a  well- written  story  of  two  bright  Gkrman  children,  who  emigrated  to 
this  country  upon  Invitation  of  a  worldly  and  prosperous  unde  In  New 
York.  The  narrative  of  the  difficulties  they  encountered  in  adapting  them* 
selves  to  their  new  life,  their  fidelity  to  Christian  training  and  principles, 
and  their  ultimate  success,  is  life-like,  and  can  not  fail  to  awaken  and  deepen 
sympathy  for  the  multitudes  of  emigrants  who  seek  homes  In  this  "  New 
World."  Violet  and  Daisy,  Is  a  natural  picture  of  Scottish  life  among  the 
wealthy  and  cultured  classes,  as  contrasted  with  that  among  the  poor  and 
lowly.  The  tone  of  the  book  Is  healthy,  and  It  Is  fitted  to  awaken  Chris- 
tian sympathy  for  the  poor  and  suffering,  and  stimulate  those  who  have 
abundance  to  find  their  happiness  In  ministering  to  the  needy.  The  Hand 
OF  THE  Diligent,  Is  a  reprint  from  the  English  edition,  and  is  designed  to 
show  how  that  "  Industry,  'sobriety,  honesty,  and  the  fear  of  God,  are  the 
good  Angels  which  conduct  to  true  prosperity."  We  heartily  conmiend  all 
these  volumes  for  Sabbath-School  Libraries. 

Frank  Austin's  Diamonds,  and  Eaglb  Crag.  By  the  author  of  the 
Golden  Ladder  Series,  etc.  Pp.  196-208.  75  cenU  each.  New  York  : 
Robert  Carter  <fe  Brothers.    Chicago:  W.  G.  Holmes. 

These  volumes  are  four  and  five  of  the  Drayton  Hall  series,  which  are  de- 
signed to  illustrate  the  teachings  of  the  Beatitudes.  They  are  well  written 
and  make  plain  to  the  apprehension  of  children  the  blessedness  of  thoee  who 
'*  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,"  and  of  the  '*  merclftiL" 
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The  Lord*8  Puater.  By  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke,  D.D.  12  mo.  Pp.  194. 
New  York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.    Chicago :  Wm.  G.  Holmes. 

Dr.  Van  Dyke  proceeds  with  the  earnestness  of  a  ripe  Christian  in  deep 
sympathy  with  his  subject  After  carefully  reading  the  book,  we  think  of 
DO  material  exceptions  which  we  should  take  to  his  positions,  while  there  is 
much  material  of  great  excellence. 

The  Bkokbn  Bud  ;  or,  Reminiscences  of  a  Bereaved  Mother.  16  mo. 
Pp.  325.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.  Chicago :  Wm.  G. 
Holmes. 

This  book  reveals,  in  substance,  just  what  every  tender  mother  feels 
toward  a  dear  child  in  similar  circumstances.  Bereaved  mothers  will  find 
in  this  book  much  of  the  unspoken  language  of  their  own  hearts. 

The  Kindergarten  ;  A  manual  for  the  Introduction  of  FroebeFs  System 
of  Primary  Education  into  Public  Schools,  and  for  the  Use  of  Mothers 
and  Private  Teachers.  By  Dr.  Adolph  DouaL  Witn  Sixteen  Plates. 
12  mo.    Pp.  186.    New  York  :    E.  Steiger. 

The  general  system  of  object  lessons  for  very  young  children,  meets  with 
Increasing  approbation  by  those  wlio  make  this  department  of  teaching  a 
specialty.  This  lK>ok  commences  low  enough  on  the  scale  to  meet  the  wants 
of  all  who  have  any  available  capacity  for  learning.  The  child  commences 
on  this  system,*ju9t  where  the  simplest  form  of  play  is  made  to  lap  over  upon 
study,  and  unconsciously  plays  himself  into  work.  The  lessons  are  given 
in  both  English  and  German.  When  mere  object  lessons  ore  relied  upon  as 
the  sole  means  for  progress  after  the  child  is  capable  of  entertaining  abstract 
ideas,  the  system  will  occasion  loss  instead  of  gain. 

The  Wonder  Series.  Wonderful  Escapes.  With  26  Plates.  The  Won- 
ders of  Engravinir.  With  84  Wood  Engravinga  New  York ;  Chas. 
Scribner  &  Co.    Chicago:    W.G.Holmes. 

Two  additional  volumes  in  a  series  which,  while  fbll  of  thrilling  incident, 
U  yei  true. 

^  Max  Erombr  :  a  Story  of  the  Siege  of  Strasburg  1870.  By  the  Author 
of  *•  Alone  in  London."  New  York :  Dodd  &  Mead.  Chicago :  W.  G. 
Holmes.    Pp.  184.    18  mo. 

Belle  Powers*  Locket.  By  Joanna  H.  Mathews.  New  York :  R.  Car- 
ter &  Brothers.     Chicago :  W.  G.  Holmea    Pp.  242.    18  mo. 

The  Babe  at  the  Wedding  ;  and  other  narratives.  New  York ;  R.  Car- 
ter &  Brothers.    Chicago :    W.  G.  Holmes.    Pp.  252.    18  mo. 

The  Bag  op  Bi^essings  ;  or  the  Singing  Tailor.  By  Rev.  P.  B.  Powers. 
New  York :  R.  Carter  &  Brothers.  Chicago ;  W.  G.  Hohnes.  Pp.  252. 
18  mo. 
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LiTTLB  Giants.— We  have  no  reference  to  the  late  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
or  any  like  him.  Our  thoaghts  do  not  ran  on  politics  or  politicians.  Panllo 
msjora  canamns.  We  are  thinking  of  the  Lilliputian  reformers,  philoso- 
phers and  iconoclasts  that  lift  np  their  voice  from  time  to  time,  telling  ns 
that  every  thing  has  heen  wrong  till  they  were  born,  and  that  now  all 
things  are  to  be  righted, —  religions  Clootzes,  "orators  of  the  human  race.** 
One  would  gladly  write  their  natural  history,  but  alas,  an  nngratefhl  world 
mostly  suffers  their  actual  history  to  fade  away.  There  hate  been  great 
swarms  of  them,  but  for  the  most  part  their  very  names  are  as  effectually 
lost  as  those  of  last  year's  May-flies.  Their  special  forte  is  destruction ;  but 
they  &il  to  destroy.  Erostratus  beat  them,  when  in  Aw  *•  yearnings  for 
immortality  "  he  burned  down  the  Ephesian  temple ;  for  he  both  kindled  a 
great  fire,  and  Theopompus  managed  to  hand  down  his  name.  A  distin- 
guished individual  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  predicted  that  in  fifty 
years  there  would  not  be  a  Bible  in  Virginia ;  but  as  that  distinguished  gen- 
tleman forgot  to  attach  his  card  to  his  prediction,  we  are  in  doubt  who  he 
was.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  oblivion.  A  witty  and  &mous  French* 
man  somewliat  earlier  grew  very  tired  of  hearing  how  eleven  men  had 
revolutionized  the  world,  and  thought  it  advisable  to  put  a  stop  to  the  thing. 
The  statement,  however,  has  been  heard  since.  A  litUe  later  came  a  distin- 
guished English  female,  Mary  Wolstonecraft,  who  published  her  **  vindica- 
tion of  the  rights  of  woman** — rights  to  share  man's  exclusive  ftmctions 
and  to  abolish  the  "  slavery  **  of  wedlock.  But  the  principal  finiits  of  her 
life,  we  believe,  were  several  forgotten  books,  and  one  child  more  than  the 
law  allowed.  Several  industrious  Qermans  have  endeavored  for  a  genera- 
tion or  more  to  convince  some  millions  of  Christians,  that  the  Christ  who 
daily  lives  in  their  lives,  is  but  a  historic  shadow.  Their  success  has 
been  but  indifferent.  So  when  the  late  Theodore  Parker  had  recorded  his 
earnest  purpose  to  put  down  "  this  New  England  Orthodoxy,**  and  sweetiy 
bent  all  his  energies  thither, —  the  obstinate  thing  still  resisted  all  his  angelic 
persuasiona 

There  is  one  slight  but  notable  infelicity  in  the  labors  of  all  these  reform- 
ers, that  they  do  not  care  so  much  to  reconstruct  the  world  as  the  Church 
and  the  Bible,-— and  good  morals.  There  is  also  another  practical  infe- 
licity,—that  the  profession  is  now  altogether  overstocked.  There  is  no 
chance  for  a  man  in  it.  Singularity  is  no  longer  singular.  Extravagance 
is  impossible.  A  man  may  assail  the  decalogue  throughout,  or  vindicate 
Satan  or  Jim  Bludsoe ;  and  some  man  (or  woman)  will  beat  him  easily, — 
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and  nobody  cares  which  beats.  Reformers  are  cheap.  They  are  stale. 
They  have  pushed  their  way  much  like  those  Egyptian  frogs,  and  their 
odor  is  growing  similar.  They  reform  our  creeds  and  churches  and  Bibles 
and  sermons,  our  political  rights,  our  differences  of  sex,  our  marriage  rela- 
tions, our  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  our  distinctions  x>f  vice  and  virtue,— 
#Mry  Mnff  but  our  vioM.  Such  characters  are  roost  annoying,  no  doubt, 
when  they  get  ineade  the  precincts  of  orthodoxy ;  and  as  a  general  thing, 
they  are  cockerels  that  prefer  to  crow  away  from  their  own  hillocks.  But 
as  the  buzcing  house-fly  is  tormented  with  parasites,  so  even  heresy  is  now 
teased  with  entozoa.  There  are  young  Philistines  coming  forward  in  troops 
who  are  content  with  no  form  of  orthodoxy  or  of  heterodoxy.  There  is  a 
young  Titan  whose  **  fighting- weight,'*  however,  is  a  ton,  who  proves  to  the 
world  that  John  Brown  was  a  greater  man  than  Jesus  Christ ;  and  all  whose 
readers  may  see  that  Ad  is  a  greater  than  John  Brown.  When  Ckneral 
Thomas  Thumb  mounts  his  cocked  hat,  his  fiercely-gleaming  epaulettes  and 
his  sanguinary  sword,  it  is  a  dreadfal  sight  to  sea  "  The  ;McGregor  with 
his  tail  on,*"  as  Dugald  phrased  it,  is  nothing  to  him.  A  late  distinguished 
Judge  once  told  the  story  of  a  poodle  that  was  in  the  habit,  night  after 
night,  of  going  out  and  barking  fariously  at  the  moon,  "  but»*'  added  the 
judge  after  a  slight  pause,  *'  the  moon  moved  right  on.'* 

The  Nbw  Pubttanism.— -If  American  **  Low  Churchmen  "  are  driven 
into  an  independent  position  by  Episcopal  tyranny  more  readily  than  their 
English  brethren,  it  is  obviously  due  to  the  different  circumstances  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  Episcopalianism.  Here  there  is  no  great  State  establish- 
ment, semi-religious,  semi-political,  to  cling  to,  no  national  exchequer  to  be 
divorced  from,  no  l^gal  and  dvil  rights  at  stake,  no  aristocratic  social  posi- 
tion to  be  ruined  by  going  out  or  being  forced  out  of  "  the  church,"  no 
secular  power  over  church  and  ministry  to  sustain,  on  appeal,  one  party 
against  another  in  the  possession  of  place,  dignities,  stipends,  etc.,  eta  The 
Low  Church  party  in  England  is  in  just  as.hopeless  a  case  as  the  party  in 
the  United  States.  But  it  can  hold  its  own  better  —  by  mere  I^al  right, 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  thrice  divided  '*  church."  And  Englishmen  are  consti- 
tutionally and  historically  timid  about  trusting  themselves  to  the  voluntary 
principle,  as  Americans  are  not  So  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  while  the  strife  between  Evangelical  Episcopalians  and  their 
foes  at  the  two  extremes  —  Ritualist  and  Rationalist— began  in  Great 
Britain,  it  comes  to  a  practical  issue  in  our  own  country  more  readily  than 
there.  There  is  not  only  no  hope  of  victory,  but  not  even  of  peace  or  tol- 
eration to  an  Orthodox  Christian  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  an  Kpisco- 
palian  ;  but  that  sort  of  Christians  will  find  a  happy  issue  out  of  all  their 
troubles  in  Christian  independency  much  sooner  this  side  the  sea.  Silenced, 
deposed,  expelled,  robbed  of  their  church  property  perad venture,  we,  who 
have  experienced  similar  tyrannies  at  the  hands  of  '*  Mother  Church  "  in 
Puritan  times,  and  at  the  hands  of  Massachusetts  Unitarian  ism  in  latter 
days,  can  not  help  sympathizing  with  the  New  Puritans  whose  tardy  exit 
from  the  despotism  of  American  Episcopacy,  seems  at  last  to  be  hastening. 
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It  does  not  particularly  trouble  us  that  these  brethren  bring  more  or  less 
of  liturgy  with  them.  If  they  had  come  out  in  an  age  of  "  anti  Christian 
darkness,"  as  our  fathers  did,  the  result  would  be  different.  They  have 
grown  up  Liturgists  amidst  great  surrounding  light  They  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  see  that  the  root  of  Ritualism  lingers  in  a  form  of  prayer.  We 
can  not  makB  people  entirely  spontaneous  and  spiritual  in  their  worship. 
Our  Puritan  ikthers  could  not.  We  can  only  give  them  a  chance  to  be  so. 
Some  of  our  own  ministers  fall  into  '*  unwritten  liturgies.**  Some  English 
Congregational  Churches  use  the  Prayer  Book.  We  can  only  protect  the 
liberty  of  local  churches  against  being  compelled  to  formalism  by  odiers  ; 
nobody  can  protect  them  against  falling  into  an  unconscious  formalism  of 
tbdr  own.  We  stand  by  the  liberty  of  the  local  church.  If  it  chooses  an 
unprinted  ritualism,  if  it  votes,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment, a  liturgy  or  a  semi-Mturgy,  we  can  only  pray  that  it  may  be  lead  into 
a  large  Uberty  of  prayer  by  the  Providence  and  Grace  of  God,  but  we  can 
not  intermeddle.  We  can  show  our  opinion,  but  we  have  no  business  to*  at- 
tempt to  control,  or  to  deny  Christian  fellowship. 

If  there  be  —  as  some  earnestly  assert  —  a  great  and  really  spiritual  want 
and  asking  for  a  reformed,  earnest,  devout,  liturgical,  or  partly  liturgical 
service,  this  impending  movement  out  of  the  Episcopal  Church  will  prove 
it.  The  hungering  multitudes  will  crowd  upon|the  ministry  and  worship 
of  Dr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cheney,  and  their  oppressed  brethren,  as  they  are  suc- 
cessively driven  into  f^ee  churches.  We  shall  see.  How  it  will  be  we  have 
an  opinion,  but  we  bide  the  fkcts. 

It  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  say,  as  Congregationalists,  rejoicing  in  our 
own  exemption  from  liturgical  and  hierarchal  bonds,  and  honoring  with  in- 
creasing loye  and  reverence  our  own  Puritan  fathers,  who  with  a  great  sum 
obtained  for  us  this  freedom,  that  the  movement  in  the  present  direction  to- 
wards independent  liturgical  churches  is  far  more  wholesome  and  desirable 
than  (me  from  tha  oppoHU  direction.  Belter  f^om  Episcopacy  to  Liturgioo- 
Independency,  than  Arom  Congregationalism.  If  there  be  any  such  popular 
want  as  is  referred  to  above,  better  that  they  should  meet  it  who  are  to  the 
manner  born,  than  we.  It  does  not  spoil  an  Episcopalian  —  layman  or 
**  priest " — to  make  that  Exodus  and  landing  place ;  it  improves  him  vastly  I 
But  it  does  spoil  a  Congregationalist.  It  stiffens  the  joints  of  his  religious 
lifb,  cramps  the  devout  spirit  he  has  learned  to  express  in  simpler  and  fireer 
ways,  formalizes  him,  makes  him  fietstidious  about  the  religious  utterances 
of  those  whose  style  of  expression  and  culture  differ  firom  his  own,  blunts 
his  discernment  of  real  spiritual  phenomena,  which  are  only  spiritually 
discerned,  creates  a  tendency  toward  a  narrow,  rigid  insistanoe  on  special 
fixed  ways  in  devotion  and  work,  puts  taste  above  piety,  and  encourages  a 
hard  and  bigoted  spirit  A  Churchman  —  coming  Arom  the  opposite  quar* 
terof  the  ecclesiastical  heavens— on  the  other  hand,  comes  into  a  more 
flexible,  spontaneous,  liberal,  natural  habit  of  soul,  sloughs  off  exdusiveness 
and  restriction,  becomes  pliant  to  real  spiritual  movements  that  are  not  af- 
ter his  kind,1gain8  ^in  sympathy,  charity,  discernment,  and  appreciation. 
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When  the  impendfaig  and  final  ecclealastical  stroke  shall  &11  upon  the  head 
of  the  derontand  devoted  rector  of  Christ  Church,  it  will  be  against  all  the 
laws  of  human  nature  if  his  earnest  and  useflil  ministry  does  not  gain  in 
living  power,  in  intensity,  in  aptness,  adaptation,  directness,  independence  of 
method,  in  freedom  and  impulse.  If  these  esteemed  brethren  shall  demon- 
strate that  there  is  a  larger  class  of  minds  than  we  have  ever  imagined  who 
shrink  from  what  is  purely  spontaneous  and  presently-suggested  in  devotion; 
and  crave  the  crutches  of  a  liturgy  to  lean  upon,  and  yet  cannot  away  with 
the  tyranny  and  semi-Romanism  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  we  shall 
not  mourn,  we  shall  heartily. bid  them  God  speed.  But  we  should  have 
mourned  sincerely  if  a  few  liturgically  inclined  sons  of  the  Puritans  had 
tietmei  to  demonstrate  that  the  outsiders,  who  affect  none  of  our  churches, 
could  not  be  attracted  by  a  simpler  worship  and  instructive  forcible  preach- 
ing, but  must  be  led  off  from  the  **  Congregational  way  '*  to  one  blended 
with  the  formalities  and  artificialities  their  fathers  and  ours,  for  conscience 
sake  and  the  Ckwpers,  once  forsook. 

The  Church  and  thb  World.—  An  ancient  book,  that  is  still  quoted 
with  respect,  contains  many  such  charges  as  these :  **  Be  not  conformed  to 
this  world.*'  "  Let  your  conversation  [conduct,  deportment]  be  as  becometh 
the  gospel  of  Christ"*  It  gives  a  multitude  of  instructions  which  both 
imply  and  assert  a  difference  in  the  outer,  as  well  as  the  inner,  lives  of  the 
church  and  *'  the  world.**  Will  any  one  tell  us  wherein  the  difference  con- 
sists ?  Or  is  it  now  one  of  the  "  lost  arts  "  ?  Has  the  progress  of  the  age 
obliterated  all  outward  lines  of  demarkation,  except  at  the  communion 
table?  Is  the  only  external  limitation  on  the  Christian  life  an  abstinence 
from  actual  vice  ?  But  a  well-bred  man  of  the  world  does  not  deem  it  a 
gentlemanly  thing  to  be  profiEme  or  to  get  intoxicated.  Has  the  Celestial 
Railroad  so  smoothed  all  the  rough  places  in  the  narrow  way,  that  when 
both  abstain  from  positive  infractions  of  the  Decalogue,  the  life  of  saint  and 
sinner  is  undistinguishable  ?  May  a  Christian  run  neck-and-neck  with  all 
the  fiEishionable  follies  of  the  day  ?  Luxury,  extravagance  in  dress,  enter- 
tainments, equipage ;  cards,  dancing,  theatres,  wine ;  a  life  of  giddiness, 
gaiety,  display,  ambition,  vanity ;  —  are  these  the  inheritance  of  the  saints? 
Is  it  their  privilege  to  plunge  into  these  things  in  a  manner  wholly  undis- 
tinguishable from  the  men  whose  portion  is  below  ?  And  may  a  church 
also  rush  into  the  race  of  money-making  and  all  manner  of  devices  for  that 
end  which  the  unscrupulous  employ  ?  May  a  church  Bamumize  itself  with 
lotteries,  theatricals,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ?  And  is  the  case  mitigated 
at  all  when  it  is  a  means  to  accomplish  some  ambitious  extravagance  ?  It 
may  be  all  in  keeping  with  the  theory  or  practice  which  substitutes  for  a 
gospel  sermon  a  secular  lecture.  But  it  was  not  so  in  the  beginning.  We 
clearly  recognize  the  difference  between  the  position  of  the  church  in  the 
midst  of  bitter  adversaries,  and  in  the  midst  of  nominal  friends.  But  we 
maintain  that  this  very  difference  may  become  a  snare.  We  go  for  no 
asceticism,  no  Phariseeism ;  but  we  do  go  for  a  amiident  Christian  life. 
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And  we  hold  that  there  are  few  graver  topics  of  consideration  at  present 
than  this  question  of  conformity  to  the  world.  If  the  church  suffers  itself 
to  be  thus  cajoled  into  the  fellowship  of  Christ  with  Belial,  it  will  pay 
dearly  and  bitterly  for  its  sin  and  folly. 

An  Impossible  Education. — The  NatUm^  usually  wise,  is  occasionally 
otherwise.  On  "Ministerial  Education'*  it  talks  wildly  —  unless  it  be 
satirically.  Its  text  is  the  utterance  of  Prof.  Seeley  on  **  The  Church  as  a 
Teacher  of  Morality/'  and  the  Christian  Uman's  comment,  wherein  the 
latter  urges  the  preaching  of  morality  with  "  system,**  and  as  applied  to  all 
the  details  of  daily  life  in  all  its  forms.  The  Nation  hereupon  remarks  on 
the  preseot  growing  complications  in  questions  of  morals  and  casuistry, 
and  proceeds :  **  Now  just  consider  what  this  [injunction]  means.  Consider 
what  are  the  trials,  temptations,  difficulties  of  a  broker,  or  lawyer,  or  mer- 
chant, or  railroad  man,  or  banker,  or  commission  merchant,  in  our  day. 
Their  name  is  legion ;  to  understand  them,  one  would  need  not  only  to  hare 
considerable  knowledge  of  human  nature,  but  a  wide  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  political  economy  and  customs  of  many  trades  and  manufkctures, 
and  of  the  money-market,  and  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the  practices  of  the 
courts  and  with  legal  history  and  l^al  principles.  *  *  *  «  *  Yfe 
Tenture  to  assert  that  there  are  not  ten  ministers  in  the  country  who  are 
able  to  collar  a  knavish  lawyer  or  operator  in  their  congregations,  and  drive 
him  into  a  corner  and  put  him  to  shame,  or  to  meet  a  skulking,  lazy,  tonguey 
trades-unionist, on  the  labor  question,'*  etc  "No  man  can,  in  short,  be  a 
successful  moralist  in  our  day,  who  is  not  a  good  deal  of  a  jurist,  and  of  an 
economist,  and  of  a  business  man  and  a  scientific  man ;  and  what  is  done  to 
give  ministers  even  an  inkling  of  jurisprudence,  or  political  esonomy,  or 
finance,  or  natural  science  ?    We  may  say  almost  nothing." 

Now  this  strain  of  remark  (and  it  is  carried  out  to  great  length)  ought  to 
be  a  dear  reduetio  ad  almirdum,  and  to  show  all  three  of  these  writers  that 
they  are  on  a  wrong  track.  Why  stop  with  mastering  these  classes  of  busi- 
ness ?  This  minister  must  know  the  mysteries  of  Peter  Funk's  auction 
room,  and  the  proportion  of  chicory  and  Rio  that  go  to  make  up  the  Mocha 
coffee  of  the  spice  mills,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  He  must 
know  every  man's  business  as  the  man  does  himself.  Omniscience  must  be 
his  foible — as  it  is,  perhaps,  of  the  NaUan.  The  truth  is,  it  took  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  profession  to  **  collar  the  lawyer,"  David  Dudley  Field. 
And  so  it  must  be  through  the  circle. 

A  successfbl  minister  must  induced  know  something  of  men  and  af&irs. 
He  must  have  good  sense  and  a  general  education  and  intelligence — or  he 
will  be  a  fledlure.  But  his  education  must  be  primarily  and  even  chiefly 
professional.  He  can  not  know  all  these  other  things.  He  is  a  dreamer  to 
attempt  it. 

Ministers  sometimes  make  themselves  ridiculous  by  affecting  the  knowl- 
edge of  experts,  outside  of  their  own  sphere  Secondly,  fhndamental  mor- 
ality can  be  taught  and  applied  without  casuistry.  Thirdly,  in  teaching 
and  applying  morality,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  all  its  possible  or  actual 

V. 
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applications,  becaase  (1)  it  would  take  a  larger  work  than  the  Babjrlonian 
Talmud,  and  (2)  because  men  have  got  some  sense  and  Christians  some 
conscience  to  apply  it  for  themselvea  Fourthly,  teaching  morality,  even 
though  founded  on  religion,  is  not  the  preacher's  grand  function.  This  is 
indeed  the  Unitarian  notion,  and  is  perhaps  too  prevalent  in  other  pulpits. 
But  there  is  a  more  excellent  way.  Chalmers'  experience  at  Eilmaoy  will 
stand  good  to  the  end  of  time.  He  preached  morality  in  detail  twelve 
years  without  having  ''  the  weight  of  a  feather  on  the  moral  habits  of  my 
parishioners ;"  and  *'  it  was  not  till  the  contemplations  of  my  people  were 
turned  to  the  great  and  essential  elements  in  the  business  of  a  soul  providing 
for  its  interest  with  QioA  and  the  concerns  of  eternity  that  I  ever  heard  of 
any  of  those  subordinate  reformations,  which  I  aforetime  made  the  earnest 
and  zealous,  but,  I  am  afraid,  the  ultimate  object  of  my  ministrations." 

Thb  Acadbhibs  in  Cohgrbss.—  It  is  quite  a  significant  and  surprising 
comment  upon  what  has  been  urged,  in  our  pages  and  elsewhere,  concern- 
ing the  importance  of  academies,  that  in  the  U.  S.  Congress,  out  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  members,  ninety-nine  had  an  education  in  colleges 
or  "  universities"  (Heaven  save  the  mark !)  and  ninety-five  at  home,  or  in 
the  public  schools,  or  "  common  schools,**  while  the  remaining  seventy-one 
were  educated  in  academies.  In  its  original  idea  the  academy  is  rather 
more  a  preparatory  school  for  the  college,  than  an  institution  in  which 
one's  education  is  to  end.  It  has  always  been  the  case,  however,  that  many 
academy  students,  from  want  of  means  to  go  on  fitrther,  or  want  of  inclina- 
tion and  scholarly  impulse,  have  been  content  to  forego  a  coll^;e  education, 
though  they  could  not  have  been  content  with  a  common  school  education. 
Great  multitudes  of  young  ladies,  also,  for  whom  no  higher  education  had 
been  provided,  have  found  in  the  useful  academies  of  New  Sngland  such 
culture  as  has  fitted  them  for  superior  positions  in  society,  If  there  is  any- 
thing to  which  the  Snglish  phrase  *' middle-class  education**  could  be 
applied  this  side  the  ocean,  with  a  change  of  meaning  from  ipersons  to 
things,  it  is  the  style  and  range  of  literary  and  scientific  training  given  in 
the  academy.  But  considering  how  few  and  how  ipoor  are  the  academies 
out  of  New  Sngland,  compared  with  the  noble  institutions  in  New  England 
bearing  that  name,—  some  of  them  truly  **  ancient  and  honorable,"—  one  is 
quite  surprised  to  find  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  M.  C.'s  educated  in 
academiea  Of  course,  the  great  majority  of  them  must  be  New  England- 
era  If  the  rest  of  the  land  —  if  even  the  Northwestern  States  settled  by 
New  England  people  —  were  as  well  supplied  with  these  intermediate  insti- 
tutions as  is  that  fkvored  land,  the  academy  men  in  Congress  would  fitr  out- 
number those  educated  in  any  other  class  of  institutions.  And  a  man  edu- 
cated in  an  academy  of  the  New  England  type  and  grade, —  such  as  either 
of  the  '*  Phillips"  Academies,  Easthampton  Seminary,  Monson  or  Byfiakl 
Academy,  or  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  or  the  Boston  Latin  School,— 
possesMs  a  training  and  culture  excellent  and  serviceable  for  any  sphere  of 
public  life  in  a  land  like  thia  For  jmim  men  it  is  as  good  or  better  than  a 
college  education  —  fiir  better  than  what  can  be  got  at  numy  a  so-styled 
<*  university  "—  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.* 

In  that  most  telling  hit  of  the  literary  season  in  England, 
"The  Fight  at  Dame  Europa's  School,"  such  a  picture  is  given 
of  the  sordid  neutrality  of  England,  when  other  powers  are 
involved  in  war,  as  would  have  been  unpardonably  offensive 
if  done  by  any  other  than  an  English  hand.  The  author — a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  —  does  not  hesitate  to 
represent  the  Dame  as  calling  John  Bull  "a  sloven  and  a 
screw."  "  Tou  are  content  to  sacrifice  everything  —  duty,  and 
influence,  and  honor  —  for  the  sake  of  putting  by  a  few  paltry 
shillings."    When  humanity  and  peace  and  his  own  position 

•  The  Tbeatt  of  WxsHnqoTON ;  Signed  by  the  reenective  Plentpotentia' 
riee,  and  sealed  at  Washington,  the  8th  day  of  May,  1871.  (Ratified  in  Sen- 
ate May  24th ) 

Letters  bt  Historicus,  on  Some  Questions  of  International  Law. 
Reprinted  from  the  (London)  TimeSy  with  additions.  London  and  Cam- 
bridge.   1868.    Pp.212. 

A  Historical  Account  of  the  Neutrality  of  Great  Britain  during  th& 
American  CivU  War.  By  Mountague  Bernard,  M.A.,  Chichelean  Prof,  of 
International  Law  and  Diplomacy.     Oxon  and  London.    1870.    Pp.  511. 

Tite  North  American  Review,  No.  CCXXIX..  Oct.,  1870,  Art.  I. : 
British  Neutrality  During  the  Civil  War.   By  Pres.  T.  D.  Woo'sey.    Pp.  81. 

The  Alabama  Claims;  Two  Lectures  to  the  Seuior  Clas',  at  lale,  May» 
1869.    By  the  same.    Reported  in  the  CoUege  Oourant. 
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call  for  action,  to  prevent  war  and  bloodshed, —  ^^  Sit  still  and 
grind  away,  old  chap,''  says  his  financial  fag,  ^^  and  make  some 
more  money."  The  public  sentiment  of  Europe  upbraids  him 
through  the  Dame's  lips :  "  Ton  sit  coolly  in  your  shop,  iup- 
plying  iJk>e  means  of  carrying  on  the  fight^  and  coining  a  few 
wretched  coppers  out  of  your  school-fellows'  blows  and 
wounds."  "  And  just  look  here,"  cries  out  William,  (of  Prus- 
sia,) "  do  you  know  where  these  cuts  on  my  forehead  came 
from  ?  Why,  from  stones  which  you  pitched  across  the  water, 
for  Louis  (of  France)  to  throw  at  me." 

"  Can't  help  it,  Bill,"  replies  John,  "  it  is  the  law  of  neu- 
trality ! " 

"  Neutrality,  indeed  I    I  call  it  brutality." 

All  this  is  quite  as  severe  as  anything  we  said  of  the  very 
peculiar  style  of  neutrality  to  which  England  treated  us  during 
the  Eebellion,  and  equally  as  just.  MtUato  nomine  de  te 
foihvla  narratur.  "  When  I  went  to  settle  in  the  place  where 
I  now  live,"  said  Rev.  Dr.  Quint,  of  New  Bedford,  in  the 
Boston  Council,  (1865,)  "  I  found  that  my  people's  property, 
being  upon  the  sea,  had  been  given  to  the  flames  by  British 
pirates, —  vessels  of  war,  built  in  England,  manned,  and  sup- 
plied there.  But  when  I  was  in  the  service  of  my  country, 
and  saw  my  comrades  dead,  when  I  saw  friends  from  Wiscon- 
sin, Indiana,  and  New  York,  dead,  side  by  side,  I  knew  that 
they  fell  by  British  bullets,  from  British  muskets,  loaded  with 
British  powder,  fired  by  men  wearing  British  shoes  and  Brit- 
ish clothing,  and  backed  up  by  British  sympathy."  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Yaughan,  on  his  return  to  England,  characterized  this  just 
and  accurate  language,  in  his  Review,  as  a  "  burst  of  spleen," 
and  put  on  record  the  statement  that,  "  A  pastor  of  position  in 
the  denomination,  who  had  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
Council,  assured  (him)  that  he  did  not  think  there  were  three 
men  in  the  Assembly  who  did  not  deplore  the  eidiibition  which 
his  brother  Quint  had  made  of  himself."  (  Brit.  Quar.  Review, 
October,  1865,  "  Notes  on  the  U.  S.  since  the  War,  by  the 
Editor,"  pp.  443-446.)  Six  years  have  passed.  An  English 
clergyman  turns  the  honest  indignation  of  his  countrymen 
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upon  the  neutrality  with  which  England  has  disgusted  and 
angered  Christendom.  The  first  sentence  of  a  new  treaty 
between  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  Powers,  contains  these  words 
of  acknowledgment  —  extraordinary  words,  in  such  a  docu- 
ment—  "  Whereas,  Her  Britannic  Majesty  has  authorized  her 
high  commissioners  and  plenipotentiaries  to  express,  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  the  regret  felt  by  Her  Majesty's  government, 
for  the  escape,  under  whatever  circumstances,  of  the  Alabama, 
and  other  vessels,  from  British  ports,  and  for  the  depredations 
committed  by  those  vessels."  This  acknowledgment  is  the 
basis  of  the  action  of  arbitrators  to  be  appointed,  and  of  the 
treaty  itself,  implying  some  lack  of  neutral  duty  on  the  part  of 
England ;  perhaps  worse,  some  ''  laches,''  at  least,  as  lawyers 
would  say.    The  author  of  "  The  Fight "  says  —  worse : 

'*Each  of  the  upper  boys,  at  Dame  Europa's,  had  a  little  garden  of  his 

own  in  the  corner  of  the  play-ground John's  garden  was 

pretty  enough,  and  more  productive  than  any ;  owing  its  chief  beauty, 
however,  to  the  fact  that  it  was  an  island,  &Q,  But  his  arbor  was  a  mere 
tool-house,  where  he  shut  himself  up  almost  all  play-time,  turning  at  his 
lathe,  or  making  nets,  or  cuUing  orU  boats  to  saU  on  the  river,''* 

Mr.  Nast,  our  American  John  Leech,  points  the  hit  with  an 
illustration,  in  his  edition,  (one  of  the  best  of  his  thirty-three, 
all  of  merit,)  representing  John  at  his  bench,  cutting  out  an 
Alabama,  with  a  sign  over  his  head,  "  The  Neutbal  Shop," 
and  a  smaller  one  at  the  comer,  "  Privateers  for  Sale.^^  Dr. 
Quint  is  quite  harmless,  compared  with  the  author  and  the  illus- 
trator of  the  English  Irochv/re.  He  did  but  call  attention  to 
the  cuts  on  Brother  Jonathan's  forehead,  from  stones  which 
John  had  pitched  across  the  ocean  for  a  squad  of  mutineers 
against  Jonathan  to  throw  at  him. 

The  Treaty  of  Washington  has  settled  the  long-mooted  ques- 
tion of  John  Bull's  responsibility  for  the  mischief  accruing 
from  the  sea-going  craft  and  the  warlike  missiles  he  has  made 
so  many  "wretched  coppers"  by  furnishing,  to  the  injury  of 
those  with  whom  he  professed  to  be  at  peace.  He  has  been 
found  guilty  of  "supplying  the  means  of  carrying  on  the 
fight,"  and  is  to  be  mulcted  accordingly.    It  is  ten  years  since 
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the  Southern  Rebellion  broke  out.  It  is  nine  years  the  29th 
of  this  present  month  (July)  since  the  "  290,"  afterwards  called 
the  Alabama,  but  then  known  only  by  the  number  she  bore  in 
the  ship-yard  of  the  Lairds,  her  builders,  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool. In  all  these  years  England  has  been  denying  her  respon- 
sibility. She  has  denied  it  on  the  ground  of  the  established 
principles  of  international  law.  This  has  been  the  position 
taken  by  Members  of  the  Government,  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, publicists,  orators,  editors,  British  correspondents  of 
American  journals,  review  and  magazine  writers,  private  gen- 
tlemen at  home  and  traveling  in  this  country,  —  in  short,  by 
everybody  who  has  intelligently  spoken  or  written  on  the 
English  side.  If  they  have  been  right  and  we  have  been 
wrong,  and  it  is  the  intent  of  the  treaty  to  alter  neutral  duties 
and  belligerent  rights,  or  if  we  have  been  right  and  they  wrong, 
and  the  treaty  substantially  recognizes  this,  in  either  case  it  is 
a  new  and  important  departure  in  international  law. 

The  author  of  the  first  of  the  able  English  works  named 
above  is  well  known  to  be  Mr.  W.  Vernon  Harcourt,  the  new 
M.  P.  for  the  city  of  Oxford,  colleague  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Edward 
Card  well,  M.  P.,  (Mr.  Gladstone's  War  Secretary,)  and  a 
Liberal.  The  letters  here  collected  and  enlarged  attracted 
great  attention  when  originally  published  in  the  "  Times,"  and 
made  the  author  a  Member  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Harcourt, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Historicus,"  ventures  to  "  unhesi- 
tatingly assert  that  the  trade,  in  contraband,  with  either  bel- 
ligerent, by  private  persons  of  the  neutral  state,  within  the 
neutral  territory,  is  a  lawful  trade ;  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  a 
neutral  Government  to  prohibit  such  a  trade  within  its  own 
territory,  and  that  the  belligerent  State  can  have  no  ground  of 
complaint  against  the  neutral  Government  in  respect  to  such 
a  trade."  What  is  meant  by  "  contraband  of  war,"  is  suffi- 
ciently clear,  viz. :  arms  and  implements  for  warlike  purposes, 
ships,  ship-timber,  naval  stores,  ship-building  materials,  horses, 
even  provisions  in  certain  cases,  and  any  other  articles,  before 
innocent,  which  have  become  necessary  for  warlike  purposes. 
Whatever  vagueness  may  have  rested  on  the  earlier  definitions, 
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— ^those  of  Grotias,  Vattel,  Bynkershoeck,  and  others, —  no  one 
would  now  deny  that  the  Alabama,  her  stores,  armament, 
crew,  clothing,  all  obtained  in  England,  and  nowhere  else, 
come  within  the  meaning  at  present  recognized.  Grotins 
divides  "contraband  of  war"  into  two  classes:  "those  things 
which  are  useful  only  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  those  which 
are  susceptible  of  indiscriminate  use  in  war  and  in  peace." 
( Wheaion.  Law  of  Nations^  p.  509,  ed.  184:6.)  A  third  class 
of  articles,  not  of  use  in  war,  neutrals  are  permitted  to  convey 
or  sell  to  the  enemy.  The  second  class  includes  money,  pro- 
visions, ships  and  naval  stores.  The  tendency  of  treaties  and 
treatises  has  been  to  define  more  precisely  what  trade  with  a 
belligerent  is  prohibited  to  a  neutral  Government  or  people, 
and  what  is  not,  guarding  with  care  and  accuracy  the  supposed 
rights  both  of  neutrals  and  belligerents.  Between  a  hostile 
expedition  fitted  out  and  sailing  Irom  a  neutral  port  with  the 
consent  of  the  neutral  Power,  express  or  implied,  to  prey  upon 
a  friendly  Power,  and  articles  of  trade,  even  ships  and  arma- 
ments, purchased  of  private  citizens  belonging  to  the  neutral 
nation,  but  intended  in  like  manner  for  hostile  purposes,  it  has 
been  attempted,  indeed,  to  set  up  a  broad  and  recognized  dis- 
tinction. The  author  of  the  second  of  the  English  works 
named  below  —  Oxford  Professor  of  International  Law  — 
without  denying  that  the  Alabama  and  her  outfit,  taken  sepa- 
rately, fall  into  the  class  of  contraband  articles,  endeavors  to 
disprove  the  responsibility  of  England  for  supplying  them  to 
Southern  rebels,  on  the  ground  that  unless  combined  they  did 
not  constitute  a  hostile  naval  expedition,  and  they  were  not  so 
combined  within  the  territorial  limits  of  England.  He  says : 
(p.  392.) 

'*  To  constitute  an  expedition  by  sea,  tbese.  things  are  necessary : 

"  A  ship  or  ships  capable  of  beiog  used  for  war. 

'*  An  armament,  greater  or  less. 

'*  A  present  iutention  that  the  ehip  and  armament  shall  be  used  for  war. 

"  Till  these  are  combined,  there  can  be  no  such  thin;;  as  a  hostile  eitpedi- 
tion;  nncombined,  they  are  the  materials  or  separate  elements  of  an 
expedition." 
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Prof.  Bernard  admits  the  existence  of  every  one  of  these 
elements  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama.  He  admits  the  injury 
done  by  this  and  other  British-built  and  ftirnished  ships,  to 
the  (Jnited  States ;  but  he  strives  to  cover  England  with  the 
two  defenses  of  fraudulent  methods  pursued  by  the  Confeder- 
ates in  obtaining  British  aid  for  warlike  purposes,  and  the 
non-combination  of  the  materials  obtained  while  within  British 
jurisdiction.     He  says  (pp.  437,  438) : 

*'  Tbe  various  cootriyances  by  wbiah  these  veaseU  were  procured  and 
sent  to  sea,  were  discreditable  to  the  Confederate  Governmeut,  and  offen- 
sive and  injurious  to  Great  Britain.  Such  en  terprises  were,  and  were  known 
to  be,  calculated  to  embroil  this  country  with  the  United  States ;  they  were 
carried  into  effect  by  artifices  which  must  be  accounted  unworthy  of  any 
body  of  persiins  calling  themselves  a  government  —  of  any  community 
making  pretensions  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  people.  Every  transac- 
tion was  veiled  in  secresy,  and  masked  under  a  fictitious  purchase  or  a  false 
destination.  By  such  devices  it  was  intended,  no  doubt,  to  escape  the  notice 
of  a  vigilant  and  powerful  enemy ;  but  it  was  also  intended  to  blind  the 
eyes  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  Nor  will  any  one  attempt  to 
dispute  that  the  success  of  these  projects  was  extremely  annoying  and  irrl* 
tating  to  the  American  Government  and  people.  It  is  true,  as  they  have 
constantly  repeated,  that  the  ships  were  procured  in  England ;  it  is  true 
that  tbey  were  armed  in  England ;  it  is  true  that  of  the  crews  which 
manned  them,  a  large  proportion  were  British  suljects ;  it  is  true,  albo,  that 
they  severely  harassed  American  shipping,  and  mflicted  heavy  losses  on 
American  trade.  All  this  is  true ;  what  is  not  true,  I  think,  is  that  for  these 
losses  the  British  nation  is  Justly  responsible." 

The  defenses  sought  to  be  set  up  are  vain,  and  England  is 
by  the  Treaty  held  responsible.  An  "  unarmed  ship,"  as  the 
Alabama  has  been  incessantly  in  this  discussion  said  to  have 
been,  when  she  left  Liverpool,  and  an  imshipped  armament, 
issuing  from  such  a  port  as  freight  in  another  vessel,  is  each, 
separately,  contraband  of  war,  and  liable  to  seizure  in  transitu 
to  its  destination,  or  point  of  combination,  on  good  grounds; 
and  not  only  this,  but  more  —  they  are  together  tsuch  contra- 
band articles  that  the  neutral  nation  from  which  they  issued  is 
liable  for  all  the  depredations  committed  by  them  when  "  com- 
bined. Prof.  Bernard  says,  that  "  vessels  not  armed  for  war, 
and  not  carrying  arms  as  c&rgo,"  is  "  a  description  which 
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includes  every  ship  that  left  this  country  during  the  war  for 
the  Confederate  service."  And  vessels  of  that  description, 
with  that  destination,  which  "  harassed  American  shipping, 
and  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  American  trade,"  under  the 
Treaty  it  will  be  found  were  "  hostile  expeditions,"  for  which 
"the  British  nation  is  justly  responsible."  There  is  no  pre- 
tense that  they  belonged  to  a  Confederate  navy  —  no  such 
thing  existed. 

The  letters  of  "  Historicus  "  give  pertinent  and  ample  quo- 
tations from  recognized  authorities  in  support  of  the  position, 
that  by  the  law  of  nations  neutral  trade  in  articles  contraband 
of  war  with  either  or  both  belligerents  has  been  heretofore 
allowed  to  any  extent.  "  In  neutral  territory  it  is  absolutely 
lawful."  *  The  authorities  are  Ortolan,  Bynkershceck,  Lam- 
predi,  Azuni,  Wheaton,  Kent,  Story,  Huskisson,  Canning, 
the  American  State  Papers,  U.  S.  Reports,  etc.,  etc.  f    This 

*  Insurances  on  contraband  voyages  are  valid  insurances,  capable  of  being 
enforced  at  law."    p.  142. 

He  asserts  that  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  does  not  in  any  wise  "  inter- 
fere with  commercial  adventure."  or  "control  the  absolute  freedom  of 
neutral  commerce."  It  is  directed  "not  agamst  the  animus  f>endendi,  but 
the  animus  beUigerendu'^  (So  Bynkershceck.)  "A  subject  of  the  Crown 
may  sell  a  ship  of  war,  as  he  may  sell  a  musket,  to  either  belligerent  with 
impunity :  nay,  be  may  even  despatch  it  for  sale  to  the  belligerent  port 
*  *  •  The  purview  of  the  Act  is  to  prnhibit  a  breach  of  allegiance  on 
the  part  of  the  subject  against  his  own  Sovereign,  not  to  prevent  transac- 
tions in  contraband  with  the  belligerent."  Pp.  168,  169.  "To  equip  and 
arm  a  vessel  of  war  within  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  per  se  an  offense 
against  the  statute;  it  is  the  equipping  ana  arming  toith  intent  to  commit 
noitUittes  against  a  foreign  government  which  constitutes  the  misdemeanor. 
The  Act  is  directed  not  ^gainst  the  *  cauponuntes  bellum,* "  (supplying  for 
the  sake  of  gain?  Of  Dame  Europa!)  "but  ac^ainst  the  '  belligerantes.' 
The  mere  sale  or  equipment  for  sale  is  in  itself  no  evidence  of  such  an 
intent,  which  must  be  proved  conclusively  on  some  better  grounds.**  P. 
160.  "  The  equippinflT  and  arming  of  a  ship  may,  or  m^iy  not,  be  evidence 
of  such  an  intent."  Canninff  ana  Huskisson,  and  7  Wheaton  Reports  — 
case  of  the  Santissima  Trinidad  —  are  cited  iu  evidence.  This  is  averred  to 
be  *'  both  law  and  common  sense,  which  are  not  so  seldom  coupled  together 
as  ignorant  persons  are  apt  to  suppose."  P.  171.  All  this  means  intent  to 
carry  on  war  on  the  part  of  the  builder,  equipper,  seller  of  the  ship.  A 
most  convenient  distribution  of  responsibility  lor  the  technical  evasion  of 
consequences, —  the  par^y  of  the  first  part,  as  a  bond  or  deed  would  say, 
supplying  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  fight,*'  —  and  the  party  of  the  sec- 
ond part  supphring  the  intent.  As  they  are  not  combined  m  the  same 
"  party,**  no  oflense  was  committed  I  Cf.  Bernard,  p.  398.  The  question  is 
one  of  partieeps  eriminis  as  to  intent 

t  Perhaps  Prea  Woolsey*s  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  International 
Law,**  published  three  years  before  the  volume  of  "  Historicus,**  and  ten 
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writer  has  no  words  too  severe  or  contemptuous  for  the  oppo- 
site opinion,  as  held  by  Galiani,  Hautefeuille,  and  Dr.  Philli- 
more.  It  is  the  "  idle  crotchet  of  Galiani," —  "  unauthorized 
speculations,"  "presumptuous  sciolism,"  "  newfangled  mon- 
strosity "  ;  —  of  Hautefeuille  he  says,  "  for  contempt  of  the 
existing  code  of  international  law ;  for  intrepidity  in  the  mis- 
years  before  that  of  Prof.  Bernard,  was  unknown  to  these  writers.  He 
dUtinguish^'S  between  %tTict  and  imperfect  neu'ralitv,  the  latter  b^ing  tmpar- 
tUA  or  quAlifi^  Neutrality,  he  says,  **  is  not  an  amicable  act,  when  I  sup- 
ply two  of  my  friends  with  the  means  of  doing  injury,  provided  I  do  as 
much  ff  r  one  as  for  the  other.  Such  a  relation  is  not  that  of  a  nudiu»  inter 
hoBtee,  but  of  an  impariial  enemy ^  of  a  jack  on  both  eides.  Moreover,  it  is 
impartiality  in  form  only,  when  I  give  to  two  parties  rights  within  my  ter- 
ritories whi<h  may  be  important  tor  the  one,  and  useless  to  the  other." 
157.  But  he  releases  the  "  citizen  or  subject "  from  this  strict  ru'e,  §  161 
which  binds  the  Sovereign.  Cf  Bernard,  386,  same  doctrine.  Aid  to  each 
party  by  neutral  trade  he  pronounces  not  at  all  impartial,  but  *'  partial  now 
to  one  side,  and  now  to  the  other."  It  must  be  unjust,  tending  only  to 
"  put  off  or  render  fruitless  the  effort  to  obtain  redress  with  whinb  the  war 
began."  §  169,  a.  But  he  declares  that  nothmfi:  can  be  re»iarded  as  con- 
trat)8nd  "  unless  so  regarded  by  the  law  of  nations,  or  by  express  conven- 
tion between  certain  pariiea"  §  180  He  rejects  the  doctrine  of  occasional 
contraband.  On  the  whole.  Dr.  Woolsey's  statements  lean  to  the  English 
position.  He  would  "  by  no  means  affirm  that  it  is  the  dutv  of  the  neutral 
nation  to  prevent  such  trade  (contraband)  on  the  part  or  individuals  by 
vigilance  and  penalty."    §  169,  a. 

In  his  second  ediiion,  (1869,)  Dr.  Woolsey  adds  this  language  to  what  he 
had  t)efore  stid  on  violation  of  neutrality:  [it  is  a  violation  of  neutrality 
for  a  neutral  nation]  "  to  suffer  its  subjects  to  prepare  or  aid  in  preparing 
or  augmenting  any  hostile  expedition  against  a  friendly  power,  as,  for 
instance,  to  build,  arm,  or  man  ships  of  war  with  such  a  purpose  in  view, 
or  to  build  them  with  this  intent  fo  far,  as  to  make  them  ready  for  an 
armament  to  be  put  on  board  upon  the  high  seas  or  in  some  neutral  port" 
"It  ought,  however,  to  be  said  that  the  base  arts  of  merchants  and  ship- 
builders will  often  prevent  governments  from  obtaining  due  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  such  hostile  debigns ;  and  that  the  distinction  between  what  is 
merely  contraband  of  war, —  as  a  ship  of  war  made  for  sale,  if  that  be  a 
fair  inntance, —  and  that  which  is  a  hostile  expedition,  is  sometimes  so  nice, 
that  the  present  law  of  nations,  and  municipal  law  enforcing  it,  must  aUow 
many  wrongs  done  to  neutrals  to  slip  through  t?teir  fingers"  §  160.  And  in 
a  note  (to  §  179,)  he  pays  :  "  Ships  ready  made  and  capable  of  use  for  pur- 

ejses  of  war,  have  not  occupied  the  attention  of  treaty-making  powers." 
uebner  declares  them  contraband.  So  Heffter.  Phlllimore  says  "  that 
the  sale  of  a  ship  for  purposes  of  war  is  the  sale  of  the  most  noxious  article 
of  war.  The  sale  by  a  neutial  of  any  ship  to  a  belligerent  is  a  very  suspi- 
cious act  in  the  opinion  of  the  English  and  North  American  prize  courts, 
and  one  which  the  French  prize  courts  refuse  to  recognize."  He  then 
quotes  Hautefeuille  on  the  other  side,  (with  dissent.)  as  to  a  vessel  yet 
unarmed, —  an  opinion  which  should  mollify  **  Historicus"  largely !  —  but, 
on  the  whole,  himself  sustains  the  English  view  still.  What  he  says  of 
improving  the  law  of  nations  we  notice  further  on.  He  asks  in  a  new 
Note  to  §  178  if  "  vessels  made  ready  for  an  armament "  are  not  **  the 
beginning  of  a  hostile  expedition  ?  " 
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representation  of  history ;  for  audacity  of  paradox,"  he  is 
"  without  his  equal,  even  in  the  modern  license  of  coxcombi- 
cal jurisprudence."  And  Dr.  Philliraore's  recent  work  he 
terms  at  one  time,  "  an  indiscriminate  digest  of  opinions  " ;  at 
another,  "  a  heterogeneous  pile  of  indiscriminate  and  undi- 
gested material."  Such  authors  are  "  false  lights,"  and  "  blind 
guides."  He  pours  unmeasured  contempt  on  the  position  of 
this  eminent  English  jurist,  that  neutral  trade  in  contraband 
should  be  prohibited  because  opposed  to  "  the  eternal  princi- 
ples of  justice," — "  which,  it  should  seem,  on  this  subject,"  he 
says,  "  are  hardly  compatible  with  reason  and  common  sense." 
He  avers  that  if  this  doctrine  were  once  to  become  inter- 
national law, — 

'*  It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  monstrous  and  intolerable  consequences  that 
would  ensae.  Instantly  upon  the  declaration  of  war  between  two  belliger- 
ents, not  only  the  traffic  by  sea  of  all  the  rest  of  the  neutral  powers  of  the 
world  would  be  exposed  to  the  inconveniences  of  which  they  are  already 
impatient,  but  the  whole  inland  trade  of  every  nation  of  the  earth,  which 
has  hitherto  been  free,  would  be  cast  into  the  fetters.  The  neutral  govern- 
ment being  on  this  assumption  [its  duty  to  prohibit  the  domestic  trade  in 
contraband]  held  responsible  to  the  belligerent  for  the  trade  of  its  subjects 
within  its  own  territory,  must  establish  in  every  counting-house  a  sort  of 
belligereut  excise.  It  must  have  an  official  spy  behind  every  counter,  in 
order  that  no  contract  may  be  concluded  for  which  either  belligerent  may 
call  it  to  account,  and  in  respect  of  which  it  may  possibly  find  itself  involved 
in  war.  This  new  fangled  and,  forsooth,  liberal  doctrine  would  introduce 
the  irksome  claims  of  belligerent  rights  into  the  bosom  of  neutral  soil,  fVom 
which  they  have  been  hitherto  absolutely  excluded,  and  in  which  they 
ought  to  have  nothing  to  do.  It  would  give  to  the  belligerent  state  a  right 
of  interference  in  every  act  of  neutral  domestic  commerce  (!)  till  at  last  the 
burden  would  be  so  enormous  that  neutrality  itself  would  become  more 
intolerable  than  war,  and  the  result  of  this  assumed  reform,  professing  to 
be  founded  on  *  the  principles  of  eternal  Justice,*  would  be  nothing  less 
than  universal  and  interminable  hoatilitiea" 

Imagine  the  horror  of  this  able  and  accomplished  English- 
man when  he  finds  this  assumed  reform,  this  speculation,  this 
crochet,  this  sciolism,  this  monstrosity,  recognized  by  the  High 
Commission  as  sound  international  law  (as  between  his  own 
country  and  the  nation  against  whose  claims  his  denunciations 
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of  it  were  leveled,  and  in  so  far  as  such  ships  as  the  Alabama, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  concerned),  in  the  terms  following : 

"  Euies  —  A  neutral  goyemment  is  bound :  First — To  use  due  diligence 
to  prevent  the  fitting  outy  arming,  or  equipping,  within  its  jurisdiction,  of 
any  vessel  which  it  has  reasonabU  ground  t9  bdieve  is  intended  to  cruise  or 
carry  on  war  against  a  power  with  which  it  is  at  peace,  and  also  to  use  like 
diligence  to  prevent  the  departure  trom  its  jurisdiction  of  a  vessel  intended  to 
cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  above,  such  vessel  having  been  specially  adapted 
in  W'ole  or  part  within  such  jurisdiction  to  warlike  use. 

"  Secondly.  Not  to  permit  or  suffer  either  belligerent  to  make  use  of  its 
ports  or  waters  as  the  base  of  naval  operations  against  the  other,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  renewal  or  augmentation  of  military  supplies  or  arms,  or 
the  recruitment  of  m<  n. 

'*  Thirdly.  To  exercise  due  diligence  in  its  own  ports  and  as  to  all  persons 
within  its  jurisdiclion  to  prevent  any  violation  of  the  foregoing  obligations 
and  dutie& 

•*  •  •  •  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  the  high  contracting  parties  agree 
to  observe  these  rules  between  themselves  in  future,  and  to  bring  them  to 
the  knowledge  of  other  maritime  powers,  and  to  invite  them  to  accede  to 
them." 

Imagine  the  consternation  of  the  Oxford  M.  P.  at  all  this, 
if  he  still  holds  fast  his  elaborately  argued  and  authoritatively 
supported  opinion  1 

Prof.  Bernard's  book  is,  in  name,  a  "  History ; "  but  is 
really  an  argument  as  well  as  a  history.  It  is  an  argument 
upon  the  history  and  the  history  of  an  argument  So  he  avows 
in  his  introduction  :  "  Primarily  a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  international  law,"  it  is,  also,  "  a  general  view  of  the  conduct 
of  the  British  government  in  relation  to  the  war."  Chapter 
XIV.,  on  "  The  Alabama  Claims,"  is  a  labored  defense  and 
protest  of  forty  pages  against  those  claims.  He  insists  that 
there  is  no  remedy  for  the  injuries  we  suflfered  but  "  mutual 
forbearance,  candor,  moderation,  and  self  control ;  "  that  a 
proper  allowance  for  injured  American  feeling  can  not  "make 
unreasonable  pretensions  just;  and  it  does  not  warrant  or 
excuse  the  revival,  after  five  years  of  profound  peace,  of  com- 
plaints and  demands  which  were  unjust  when  originally  urged 
during  the  strife  and  fever  of  the  war."  Writing  seven  years 
after  "  Historicus,"  he  does  not  cite  the  same  text-writers,  but 
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evidently  has  them  in  mind,  and  frames  his  statements  of 
rightAil  nentral  trade  as  they  do ;  and  he  takes  pains  to  con- 
trovert in  a  note  a  later  author,  Signor  Petro  Esperson,  Prof. 
Int.  Law,  Univ.  Padua,  who  recently  maintained  that  "  Eng- 
land owes  the  full  amount  of  the  depredations  caused  by  the 
Alabama,  because,  in  effect,  this  vessel,  although  carrying  a 
Confederate  flag,  was  nothing  but  an  English  corsair."  He 
gives  the  British  and  American  positions  all  through,  with 
comments  intended  to  show  that  the  former  were  always  right 
and  the  latter  always  wrong.  He  states  the  general  principles 
applicable  to  the  case  as  follows : 

**  The  law  of  nations  as  hitherto  understood^or,  if  any  one  prefer  the 
phrase,  the  understanding  which  has  existed  among  nations  as  to  their 
relative  rights  and  duties — does  not  prohibit  a  nentral  trom  supplying  to  a 
belligerent  -ship,  whether  of  commerce  or  of  war,  as  it  does  not  prohibit 
the  supply  of  ship-guns  and  ammunition,  without  which  ships  are  harmless. 
How  a  vessel  so  supplied  was  built — where  she  was  built — by  whom,  for 
whom,  or  on  what  terms  she  was  built ;  how  or  on  what  terms  she  came 
la  to  the  possession  of  the  l)elligerent— are  questions  which,  as  between 
nations,  are  irrelevant  and  immaterial.  Nor  is  the  neutral  government 
required  to  satisfy  itself  that  she  shall  be  carried  by  the  belligerent  into  one 
of  his  own  ports,  nor  to  make  sure  that  she  shall  not  be  armed  with  guns 
exported  f)rom  the  nentral  country  for  that  purpose.  In  all  these  transactions 
the  neutral  country  serves  only  as  a  place  from  which  engines  of  war  are 
procured  by  a  belligerent  who  stands  in  need  of  them,  and  does  not  serve 
as  a  place  in  or  from  which  the  war  itself  is  carried  on. 

"  The  law  of  nations  does,  on  the  other  hand,  declare  that  a  country  in 
or  from  which  hostilities  are  suffered  to  be  carried  on,  forfeits  its  right  to 
the  character  of  a  neutral  It  makes  it,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  neutral 
government  to  prevent,  by  the  use  of  such  means  as  governments  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have  at  their  command,  the  despatch  of  hostile 
expeditions  from  its  shores.  If  at  the  time  of  its  departure  there  be  the 
means  of  doing  any  act  of  war — ^if  those  means,  or  any  of  them,  have  been 
procured  and  put  together  in  the  neutral  port— aud  if  there  be  the  intention 
to  use  them  (which  may  always  be  taken  for  granted  when  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  belligerent),  the  neutral  port  may  be  justly  said  to  serve  as  a 
base  or  point  of  departure  for  a  hostile  expedition.'* 

But  all  this  he  denies  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama  and  other 
ships.  He  denies  that  the  intent  of  those  ftmiishing  vessels 
or  armament  was  even  constructively  hostile ;  that  anything 
else  than  positive  legal  proof  of  their  destination  is  to  be  con- 
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flidered  ;  in  reply  to  the  position,  that  the  neutrality  laws  of 
England  are  defective,  that  England  has  refused  to  cure 
known  defects  in  them,  and  that  to  plead  these  defects  as  an 
excuse  for  not  fulfilling  international  obligations,  is  a  bad  plea, 
he  deems  it  pertinent  to  say  that  nations  are  not  under  obliga- 
tion to  have  perfect  laws !  He  cites  the  legal  advice  given  the 
government  against  proceeding  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama,  in 
its  defense,  while  expressly  admitting  that  "  it  was  known  to 
the  British  government,  long  before  she  sailed,  that  this  vessel 
was  apparently  designed  for  war ;  and  there  was  strong  reason 
to  suspect  thfl-t  she  was  intended  for  the  Confederate  service. 
Evidence  on  this  latter  point,  that  might  have  satisfied  a  jury, 
was  in  possession  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  at  the 
earliest  on  the  22d  of  July,  at  the  latest  on  the  23d ; "  and  she 
did  not  sail  till  the  29th.  This  gentleman  was  in  attendance 
upon  the  High  Commission  at  Washington;  we  hope  his 
future  instructions  at  Oxford  will  be  improved  by  the  Treaty 
formed  under  his  eye,  which  rules  that  any  vessel  which  there 
is  ^treasonable  ground  to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise  or  carry 
on  war,"  is  a  hostile  expedition ;  and  holds  the  power  which 
does  not  use  "due  diligence"  (on  ^treasonable  ground")  to 
prevent  her  "  fitting  out,  arming,  or  equipping  within  its  juris- 
diction," responsible;  and  authorizes  the  arbitrators  on  the 
American  claims  to  "  assume  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  undertaken  to  act  upon  the  principles  set  forth  in  these 
rules,"  "  at  the  time  when  the  claims  arose  "  !  He  sustains 
his  government  in  repelling  (in  August,  1865,)  the  first  prop- 
osition for  an  arbitration  made  through  the  Hon.  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  American  Minister  at  London,  (in  October, 
1863,)  "on  the  ground  that  there  were  but  two  questions 
which  could  be  made  the  subject  of  a  reference ;  first,  whether 
the  British  Government  had  acted  with  due  diligence ;  sec- 
ondly, whether  its  legal  advisers  had  correctly  understood 
their  own  municipal  law ;  and  that  neither  of  these  could 
properly  be  submitted  to  a  foreign  arbiter,  still  less  to  a  joint 
commission  " ;  just  such  an  arbitration  as  is  now  provided  for 
(and  by  a  joint  commission)  by  which  the  first  (if  not  both)  of 
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these  very  questioDS  must  be  considered.  He  qnotes  Jeff. 
Davis's  assertion  against  us, —  (going  beyond  even  his  proper 
object,  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain)  —  that "  the 
Confederate  Qovemment  purchased  in  Great  Britain,  a  neutral 
country  (and  with  strict  observance  both  of  the  law  of  nations 
and  the  municipal  law  of  Great  Britain  ! )  vessels  which  were 
subsequently  armed  and  commissioned  as  vessels  of  war," 
etc.,  his  object  being,  at  least,  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  com- 
mission of  wrongs  which  the  High  Commission,  the  Treaty, 
and  the  arbitration  all  assume  were  committed.  He  mentions 
the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers,  "  that  the  Alabama  was  liable 
to  seizure  for  a  breach  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  though 
no  arms  had  heenpxU  on  hoard^'^  and  admits  that  it  "  appears 
more  than  possible  that  the  report  of  the  Law  Officers  might, 
with  greater  dispatch,  have  been  obtained  a  day  or  two  sooner 
than  it  actually  was";  and  yet  pronounces  the  opinion  that 
the  Government  wa«  at  fault  and  chargeable  —  which  is  the 
foundation  for  all  the  late  and  future  proceedings —  "  rash  and 
unreasonable."  He  contends  that  the  violation  of  neutrality 
can  and  must  take  place  neither  before  nor  after  the  time  a 
ship  leaves  neutral  waters,  but  precisely  at  the  time  (punctum 
iemporis)/  which  is  putting  so  fine  a  point  upon  it,  that  such 
a  violation  could  probably  never  be  detected  and  punished, 
and  is  exactly  what  the  Treaty  does  not  require  to  be  proven 
before  arbitrators !  He  rejects  even  the  reasonable  and  moder- 
ate ground  of  some  writers,  that  "  a  ship  built  for  war,  fully 
armed  for  war,  equipped  and  provisioned  for  sea,  may  be  pro- 
duced as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  either  sold  to  a  belliger- 
ent in  a  neutral  port,  or  sent  abroad  to  a  belligerent  port  for 
sale,  without  any  violation  of  neutrality,  provided  she  were 
not  built  or  equipped  to  order  or  in  pursuance  of  an  under- 
standing with  the  belligerent  purchaser";  and  quotes  the 
letter  of  the  Lairds  and  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mellish,  to  show 
that  the  furnishing  of  the  Alabama  was  innocent,  though  such 
an  "  understanding  "  is  as  plain  as  day,  and,  this  proven,  a 
ship  much  less  than  "  fully  armed  "  would  come  within  the 
rules  of  the  Treaty.    He  denies  that  dispatching  the  ship  and 
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her  armament  separately  for  the  purpose  of  being  combined 
are  parts  of  the  same  transaction,  and  has  the  hardihood  to 
say,  that  "  proof  that  both  ship  and  armament  were  obtained 
in  England,  and  that  they  were  respectively  transported  to 
France  or  Portugal  in  order  to  be  put  together,  is  proof  of  a 
fact  which  is  nothing  at  aU  to  the  purpose.^'*  He  attempts  to 
controvert  the  last  editor  of  Wheaton,  "  an  able  writer,"  who 
says  that  '^  the  intent  covers  all  cases,  and  furnishes  the  test. 
It  must  be  immaterial  where  the  combination  is  to  take  place, 
whether  here  or  elsewhere,  if  the  acts  done  in  our  territory  — 
whether  acts  of  building,  fitting,  arming,  or  of  procuring 
materials  for  those  acts  —  be  done  as  part  of  a  plan  by  which 
a  vessel  is  to  be  sent  out  with  intent  that  she  shall  be  employed 
to  cruise  "  *  —  an  opinion  whose  soundness,  as  opposed  to  the 
sophistries  of  the  "  Ohichele  Professor  at  Oxford,"  both  in 
reason  and  in  law,  the  plain  terms  of  the  first  £ule  of  the 
Treaty  abundantly  vindicate. 

President  Woolsey's  article  in  the  "  North  American  Re- 
view "  takes  the  English  side,  with  some  qualifications  which 
we  shall  quote  fairly,  which  seem  inconsistent  with  the  drift 
of  the  paper.  He  pronounces  the  essays  of  "  Historicus " 
"timely  and  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  order,"  especially 
where  they  treat  of  the  "  recognition  of  revolting  provinces." 
Professor  Bernard,  he  says,  "  has  performed  a  service  for  which 
the  students  in  his  science  will  be  grateful ;  he  has  gone  over 
the  whole  field  of  claims  and  questions  to  which  our  civil  war 
gave  birth."  "  In  Mr.  Bernard's  exposition  of  the  Alabama 
claims  we  find  nothing  to  complain  of;  we  meet  here  the  same 
candor  and  truthfulness  which  is  obvious  throughout  the  work." 
This  is  in  respect  to  statements  of  fact ;  but  Prof.  Bernard's 
opinions  also  pass  almost  entirely  unchallenged.  A  distinction 
or  two  is  indeed  taken:  ^,  g.:  between  an  offense  against 
common  law  or  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  in  the  building 
such  a  ship,  and  a  wrong  dyne  to  a  neutral  thereby.    But 

♦  Wheaton,  Edited  by  Hon.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  p.  668,  NhU,  §  For  fdllneas 
of  matter  Bernard  deserves  all  praise;  especially  for  his  large  extracts  from 
State  papers. 
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Dr.  Woolsej  admits  that  this  is  no  offense  against  international 
law.  "The  law  of  nations,  as  interpreted  by  our  courts, 
requires  no  neutral  to  interfere  for  the  prevention  of  a  trade  in 
contraband  carried  on  by  its  citizens  or  subjects  (Cf.  Introd. 
to  Int  Law.  §  162),  or  to  take  active  measures  against  a  ship 
purposing  to  run  a  blockade  instituted  by  a  friendly  State." 
Yet  he  implies,  later,  by  a  single  question,  that  it  "  may  be 
the  duty  of  nations  to  offree  that  contraband  trade  shall  be 
prohibited  ^t  the  commencement  of  a  voyage."  But  this  is  to 
go  behind  the  law  of  nations  as  it  is,  to  suggest  what  it  ought 
to  be,  a  ground  on  which  Mr.  Sumner's  tread  is  heavier  and 
will  be  heard  longer  than  any  of  those  whom  either  commercial 
interest,  or  the  passions  of  the  hour,  or  the  imperfections  of 
international  law  led  to  disagree  with  him.  In  one  passage 
Dr.  Woolsey  aeems  to  hold  with  Mr.  Sumner — to  whose  great 
discourses,  however,  he  makes  no  allusion — that  States  and 
statesmen  are  not  compelled  to  confine  themselves  to  existing 
international  law  in  dealing  with  international  injuries — which 
is  the  exact  ground  on  which  the  Treaty  of  Washington  stands^ — 
though  the  drift  of  liis  article  opposes  this  view.  "  Either  we 
on  this  side  of  the  water  are  grievously  in  the  wrong,  or  ipter- 
national  injuries  are  wholly  independent  of  State  law ;  if  there 
is  no  law  "  (municipal  law  is  meant)  "  or  an  ineflScient  one,  that 
is  no  plea  against  foreign  claims ;  the  ohligaUona  of  nations 
are  the  main  points  in  the  case.  Let  it  be  made  to  appear  that 
no  wrong  known  to  the  law  of  nations  is  committed  when  a 
ship  builder  on  neutral  soil  constructs  a  vessel  of  war,  which 
is  to  be  employed  avowedly  in  destroying  the  commerce  of  a 
friendly  State,  or  let  it  be  made  to  appear  that  a  contrivance 
which  puts  the  threads  of  an  armament  together  in  foreign 
waters,  when  they  were  entirely  spun  in  one  and  the  same 
country,  may  be  overlooked,  and  the  United  States  can  have 
no  just  claim  for  damages  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama.  But 
in  that  case  it  may  well  be  asked :  Of  what  value  are  interna- 
tional laws  of  neutrality,  if  the  neutral  subjects  can  do  what 
they  will,  and  if  war  is  fed  and  prolonged  by  their  cupidity  ? " 
This  is  the  nearest  approach  he  makes  to  intimating  that  we 
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have  any  claims.  Mr.  Bernard's  argument  against  them  he 
"feels  compelled  to  pass  by  in  respectful  silence.''  And 
although  he  does  still  suggest  three  points :  (1)  That  the  Ala- 
bama was  built  for  the  Confederates ;  (2)  the  Government 
orders  to  detain  the  vessel  (made  after  the  bird  had  flown  !  ) 
admitted  that  there  was  prima  facie  evidence  against  her  ;* 
(3)  Did  the  trick  of  the  Confederates,  in  combining  ship  and 
armament  in  foreign  waters,  free  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  "  from  all  responsibility  ? " —  the  third  and  last  point  is 
only  a  query,  and  it  is  not  clear  but  it  falls  into  confusion  of 
thought,  for  "  responsibility  "  v/nder  the  law  of  nations^  is  one 
thing,  and  "  responsibility  "  outside  of  and  beyond  and  above 
that  law,  is  quite  another.  Refifponsibility  under  the  law  he  is 
logically  confined  to  —  excluding  our  claims.  The  words  ital- 
icised in  the  passage  quoted  above  also  suggest  the  same  con- 
fusion in  their  interpretation.  For  the  "  obligations  of  nations  " 
cover  more  than  "  wrongs  known  to  the  law  of  nations."  And 
Dr.  Woolsey  declines  to  claim  anything  from  England,  save 
what  is  covered  by  the  recognized  law  of  nations,  while  he 
expressly  says,  later,  of  the  present  practice  under  the  laws : 
"  Neutrals  supply  the  food  upon  which  war  lives,  and  supply 
it  alike  to  either  belligerent  that  can  pay  for  it,  so  that  until 
exhaustion  comes  upon  one  of  the  combatants,  the  harvest  of 
the  neutral  trader  goes  on."  Every  one  who  has  written  or 
spoken  on  this  subject,  has  had  his  election  to  stand  within  the 
limits  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  or —  while  recognizing  these  — 
to  take  higher  ground,  as  Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr.  Dana  and  the 
Treaty  have  done.  President  Woolsey  seems  to  have  made 
the  opposite  choice. 

In  the  second  of  Pres.  Woolsey's  lectures  to  his  class,  more 
than  a  year  earlier,  the  report  of  which  here  cited  is  his  own 
abstract,  he  seemed  to  go  further,  however.  He  gave  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  international  law :  "  It  is  a  violation  of 
neutrality  to  open  harbors  for  hostile  enterprises,  or  to  allow 
the  presence  of  a  person,  or  vessel,  within  the  neutral's  terri- 

*  Contra.  Bernard,  p.  400.  NoU.  To  detain  her  is  denied  to  haye  been 
"  international  duty." 
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tory,  when  there  is  evidence  that  a  hostile  undertaking  is  being 
planned,  or  to  allow  the  subjects  to  prepare  or  augment  any 
hostile  expedition.  Thus,  to  build,  arm  or  man  ships  of  war, 
with  this  view,  or  to  build  them  with  this  intent;  so  far  as  to 
make  them  ready  for  an  armament,  which  is  to  be  put  on 
board  on  the  sea,  or  in  some  neutral  port,  is  an  unneutral  pro- 
ceeding." But  he  urges,  after  all,  only  a  prima  facie  claim, 
and  this  simply  on  the  score  of  neglect,  or  want  of  ordinary 
vigilance  on  England's  part,  — "  there  was  such  hesitation, 
such  unwillingness  to  act,  such  prolix  counsel  and  advice,  such 
fear  to  step  an  inch  beyond  the  letter  of  the  law,"  {i.  e.^  the 
law  of  the  State, —  not  to  step  beyond  the  law  of  nations,  he 
approves,)  "  when  great  interests  were  at  stake,  that  one  can 
not  but  regard  the  claim  for  damages  as  prima  facie  a  very 
good  one."  Subsequently,  he  maintains  that  the  excuse  of 
room  for  fraud  because  the  line  between  ships  of  war  built  for 
commerce  and  those  made  for  a  belligerent  is  so  fine,  is  a  bad 
one,  because  the  usual  papers  were  not  required  of  the  Ala- 
bama. But  the  ground  of  our  "  fair  claims  for  damages  "  ia 
still  held  to  be  the  same,  not  wrong,  but  mere  neglect,  since 
"  it  can  be  set  aside  by  showing  that  all  possible  care  was  taken 
to  discover  and  prevent  this  hostile  expedition."  Koom  ia 
made  in  the  Treaty  for  this  very  ground  {in  argument  here- 
after) by  the  terms,  "  the  escape,  under  whatever  circumstan-- 
cesy  of  the  Alabama."  If  that  were  all  "  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  "  had  to  say  to  us,  there  would  be  no  departure  in  the 
international  law,  such  as  the  new  '*Kules  "  afterward  embody. 
Nor  would  there  be  any  certainty  of  any  damages  whatever. 
There  are  several  points  involved  in  this  great  international 
settlement  which  we  do  not  discuss,  for  lack  of  space.  They 
may  be  opened  hereafter.  It  is  worth  while  to  observe,  how- 
ever, in  closing,  that  while  the  second  and  third  "  Rules  "  of 
the  Treaty  might  have  been  promulgated  without  the  first, 
this  draws  after  it,  logically,  the  other  two.  Even  "  Histori- 
cus  "  discerned  this.  "  If  M.  Hautefeuille,"  he  says,  "  is  right 
in  saying  that  trade  in  contraband,  within  the  neutral  territory, 
carried  on  by  neutral  subjects,  with  one  belligerent,  affords  to 
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the  other  belligerent  a  lawful  canse  of  war,  it  is  simply  non- 
sense to  pretend  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  neutral  Govern- 
ment to  prohibit  such  a  trade."     (P.  138,  note^ 

And  it  is  worth  while,  also,  to  note  that  there  have  not  been 
wanting  suggestions,  heretofore,  of  the  very  change  which  is 
now  proposed  in  the  law  of  nations — "hints  toward  reforms." 
The  first,  in  point  of  time, —  perhaps  in  point  of  dignity,  also, 
—  seems  to  have  been  American,  and  to  have  originated  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  first  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act,  as  old  as  1794,  revised  in  1817-18,  prohibited  the  prepa- 
ration of  any  hostile  expedition  against  friendly  Powers,  and 
the  being  concerned  in  fitting  out  any  vessel  to  cruise  or  com- 
mit hostilities  in  foreign  service,  against  any  nation  at  peace 
with  the  United  States,  etc.  The  Act  of  1817,  when  intro- 
duced, also  prohibited  the  fitting  out  and  arming  "  any  private 
ship  or  vessel  of  war,  to  sell  the  said  vessel^  or  contract  for  the 
sale  of  said  vessel,  to  be  delivered  in  the  United  States,  or 
elsewhere^  to  the  purchaser,"  with  the  intent  to  cruise,  etc. 
(Letter  of  George  Bemis,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  on  "American 
Neutrality,  its  honorable  Past  and  expedient  Future ; "  quoted 
by  Bernard,  p.  404.)  Dr.  Woolsey  italicises  the  statement 
that  this  provision  was  struck  out  by  the  Senate.  But  we  can 
not  be  robbed  of  the  historic  honor  of  the  proposition,  made 
more  than  fifty  years  before  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  The 
title  of  the  Bill  of  1817  was  originally,  "  A  Bill  to  prevent  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  from  selling  vessels  of  war  to  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  Power,  and  more  effectually 
to  prevent  the  arming  and  equipping  vessels  of  war  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  intended  to  be  used  against  nations 
in  amity  with  the  United  States."  This  title  was,  of  course, 
changed  when  the  provision  above  cited  was  omitted.  The 
English  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  59  Geo.  III.,  never  contained 
any  such  provisions,  nor  did  it  contain  any  such  as  Sees.  10 
and  11  of  our  Act  of  1818,  requiring  armed  vessels  issuing 
from  our  ports  to  give  bonds,  and  authorizing  the  detention  of 
suspicious  vessels  by  Collectors  of  the  Customs.  Galiani  and 
Hautefeuille  seem  to  have  led  the  way  among  text-writers,  in 
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advocating  the  extension  of  interdiction  of  trade  in  contraband 
to  neutral  territory,  —  a  doctrine,  we  have  seen,  contradicted 
by  Lampredi  and  Wheaton,  and  denounced  by  Azuni  and 
"  Historicus.**  This  last  writer  stamps  upon  the  view  of 
Hautefeuille  as  ^'  a  monstrous  and  mischievous  solecism,"  and 
ridicules  Dr.  Phillimore's  astonishing  error  in  approving  it  as 
coincident  with  "  eternal  justice."  The  Treaty  of  Washington 
turns  the  tables  upon  him  with  striking  effect  I  Phillimore 
expresses  his  opinion  that  a  true  neutral  should  "  abstain  from 
every  act  which  may  better  or  worse  the  condition  of  a  bel- 
ligerent." "  Historicus  "  thinks  he  proves  that  he  should  not, 
and  utters  the  pious  conviction  that  **  neither  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  nor  that  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  reckoned 
as  aseceder  from  the  institutes  of  international  law,  or  a  recruit 
to  '  tiie  principles  of  eternal  justice.' "  How  does  that  stand 
now?  Phillimore  expresses  regret  at  Judge  Story's  cel- 
ebrated and  oft-quot«d  dictum  in  the  case  of  the  Santissima 
Trinidad,  (7  Wheaton,  340,)  and  Dr.  Woolsey  adds  his  own, 
"  if  it  be  true."  They  might  have  included  in  their  regret  an 
earlier  position  of  the  Federal  administration  in  opposition  to 
the  true  position  taken  by  the  French  in  1796,  and  the  histor- 
ical statements  of  Kent, — all  quoted  on  their  side  by  the 
English  of  late.  Dr.  Woolsey  also  expresses  himself,  §  157, 
in  favor  of  said  neutrality,  favors,  §  160,  the  adoption  by  neu- 
tral governments  of  the  American  principle  of  requiring  secu- 
rity of  armed  vessels,  and  suggests  '^  a  juster  and  humaner 
policy"  than  what  "in  the  present  state  of  the  law  of  nations 
is  felt  to  be  obligatory."  (§  178,  introd.)  He  adds,  "The 
views  of  Phillimore,  although  he  may  confound  the  duty  of  a 
neutral  State  and  that  of  a  citizen  of  such  State,  do  him  great 
honor.  If  contraband  trade  in  any  article  can  be  prevented 
within  the  borders  of  the  neutral,  he  is  hound  in  right  reason^ 
hut  not  hy  the  present  law  of  nationSy  to  prevent  it."  Even 
the  British  Government  proposed,  in  1862,  to  amend  the  law 
of  England  so  as  to  prevent  other  Alabamas.  This  was  in  the 
winter,  after  the  escape  of  the  "  290."  The  American  Gov- 
ernment, however,  was  first  asked  if  its  Foreign  Enlistment 
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Act  would  be  amended.  As  it  was  already*  more  eon- 
formed  to  reason,  and  true  neutrality,  and  "  eternal  justice,'' 
no  change  was  thought  necessary  till  the  British  Act  had  been 
improved.  In  1867,  a  commission  appointed  by  Lord  Derby's 
administration,  recommended  that  the  dispatching  of  an  armed 
vessel,  with  knowledge  that  she  would  be  employed  for  hostile 
purposes,  and  building  her,  "  after  being  armed  either  within 
or  beyond  her  Majesty's  Dominions,"  should  be  embraced 
within  the  prohibitions  of  the  Act.  This  was  the  American 
principle  of  just  half  a  century  before,t  but  till  then  not 
adopted,  though  prolonged  and  costly  experience  made  it 
urgent.  We  do  not  here  cite  a  Bill  offered  in  Congress,  in  the 
exasperated  period  of  the  Rebellion,  changing  our  legislation 
to  accord  with  English  practice,  which  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington,  but  was  killed,  as  might  have 
been  predicted,  in  the  Senate, —  though  Mr.  Bernard  offsets  this 
against  the  better,  but  equally  futile,  English  amendments, — 
because  it  forms  no  part  of  the  real  history  of  the  course  of 
opinion.  It  was  but  an  evidence  of  the  American  sense  of 
wrong.  Mr.  Bernard  says  that  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
some  new  understanding  is  not  required  by  recent  experience 
among  maritime  nations,  and  whether  it  is  not  just  and  expe- 
dient for  all  nations  that  neutral  fitting  out  of  cruisers  should 
be  prohibited.  He  does  not  favor  it,  however,  and  suggests 
difficulties.  Pres.  Woolsey  says  some  change  for  the  future  is 
demanded,  (N.  Amer.  Rev.,  1870,)  "either  an  alteration  in 
English  law,  or  some  improvement  in,  or  modification  of,  the 
law  of  nations."  He  commends  the  report  of  the  English 
Commissioners  of  1867,  and  Dr.  Phillimore's  suggestions 
touching  prohibition  of  exports  of  war  supplies.  These  things 
show  the  tendency  of  international  law.  The  American  idea, 
rendered  pressing  by  American  wrongs,  is  now  made  the  basis 

*  Bernard  says  the  two  were  "  substantially  identical  on  this  head," 
—  p'ainly  incorrect,  however  deserving  he  is  of  Dr.  W.*s  commendations 
for  gciicral  correctness. 

t  A^so  a  provision  for  detaining  on  a  warrant,  issued  for  reasonable  or 
probable  cause,  a  suspicious  vessel 
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of  settlement  between  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  Powers.* 
Whether  this  would  have  come  to  pass  if  England  had  not 
also  wronged  and  vexed  United  Germany,  since,  as  she  did 
United  America  ten  years  ago,  and  thus  placed  two  out  of  the 
three  greatest  of  the  Great  Powers  in  a  woundec^  and  sensitive 
condition,  we  will  not  say.  But  we  will  say  that  the  result  is 
a  notable  advance  in  the  ethical  and  mutual  relations  of  the 
Christian  nations.  It  is  a  triumph  of  right  reason  over  pride, 
of  principle  over  love  of  gain,  of  right  over  wrong,  of  justice 
over  selfishness,  of  the  spirit  of  peace  over  the  most  dangerous 
incentives  to  war.  It  amply  vindicates  —  if  that  were  now 
needed  —  Mr.  Sumner's  memorable  overthrow  of  the  Johnson- 
Clarendon  Convention.  It  makes  good  his  becoming  protes- 
tation that  he  maintained  our  righteous  '^  Claims  against 
England "  in  the  interests  of  equity  and  international  har- 
mony. Among  the  many  asseverations  of  British  rulers  that 
the  Crown  would  never  assent  to  the  reference  of  the  matters 
in  dispute,  was  one  of  Lord  Stanley's,  ( letter  to  Mr.  Ford, 
Nov.  16,  1867,)  that  the  "  only  point  which  her  Majesty's 
Government  can  consent  to  refer,  is  the  question  of  the  moral 
responsibility  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. ; 
and  that  its  failure,  even  in  "  legal  "  neutral  "  duties  and  rela- 
tions," could  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  an  arbiter  only  as 
it  "  involved  a  moral  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government  to  make  good  losses  of  American  citizens,  caused 
by  the  Alabama  and  other  vessels  of  the  same  class."  In 
these  four  intervening  years,  England  has  largely  increased 
her  "  moral  responsibility  "  in  that  kind  !  and  now  accepts  the 
oft-rejected  arbitration  proposed  through  Mr.  Adams,  eight 
years  since,  with  instructions  to  her  Commissioners  that  her 
moral  responsibility  is  to  be  treated  as  if  it  had  been  a  legal 
one,  {cum  protest  that  it  was  not ! )  and  that  this  sort  of  quasi- 
legal  responsibility  is  to  be  bona  fide  and  actually  legal  in 
future  I    Such  is  the  New  Depasture  nsr  International  Law. 

*  T^?e  opinion  of  the  "  Nation  "  newj»paper,  May  18,  on  the  "  not  new  " 
doctrines,  is  too  strung. 
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ARTICLE  n. 
DARWINISM.* 

Let  U8  pass  on  to  notice  other  more  positive  objections  to  Dar- 
win's theory — objections  which  he  states  fairly,  and  with  great 
candor  acknowledges  their  force.  Yet  he  does  not  shrink  from 
encountering  the  difficulties  lying  in  his  path.  In  his  efforts 
to  overcome  them,  he  brings  to  his  aid  a  vast  array  of  facts 
and  analogies,  gathered  from  the  whole  range  of  organized 
brings,  from  the  earliest  traces  of  organic  forms  in  the  geolog- 
ical strata,  to  the  swarming  races  which  occupy  the  earth  at 
the  present  time. 

As  already  stated,  Darwin  does  not  meddle  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  of  life  on  the  earth.  Supposing  life  to  have 
already  begun,  far  back  in  the  past,  in  a  few  simple  forms,  he 
assumes  for  his  theory  the  responsibility  of  accounting  for  all 
the  forms  and  phenomena  of  life  which  have  since  come  to 
light.  He  admits  that  one  single  authentic  fact,  which  is  in 
conflict  with  his  theory,  or  does  not  admit  of  a  plausible 
explanation  in  accordance  with  it,  is  fatal  to  its  acceptance. 

One  of  the  difficult  facts,  requiring  explanation,  consists  in 
the  extreme  complication  and  high  perfection  of  some  of  the 
organs  of  living  beings,  such  complication  and  perfection  as 
seemingly  to  surpass  the  power  of  gradual  variation,  natural 
selection,  and  hereditary  propagation,  to  elaborate  and  perfect 
them.  The  wing  of  the  bat  is  one  of  the  organs  which  pre- 
sents this  difficulty.  The  bat,  in  all  other  parts  of  its  organ- 
ization, is  allied  to  the  mole,  shrew,  and  other  small  insect- 
eating  animals.  Hence,  according  to  the  theory  of  natural 
selection,  its  wing  must  have  been  developed  from  the  paw  of 
some  shrew-like  congener.  How  this  could  be  done  is  the 
problem  to  be  solved  by  the  theory.  Darwin  encounters  this 
difficulty  by  adducing  a  few  cases,  which  he  regards  as  repre- 

*  Conduded  from  May  No, 
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senting  the  progressive  stages  of  transition  from  naked  paws 
to  the  perfected  wing.  For  illustration,  take  the  habit  of  leaping 
from  branch  to  branch,  and  from  tree  to  tree,  so  common  with 
squirrels  and  monkeys.  It  is  supposable,  according  to  Darwin, 
that  by  some  fortunate  variation,  individuals  of  these  races 
should  be  born  with  a  slightly  developed  fold  of  skin  along 
the  sides,  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities.  This, 
in  their  usual  outspread  manner  of  making  their  passage 
through  the  air,  would  buoy  them  up  and  give  them  a  decided 
advantage  over  others  in  the  habit  of  leaping.  Natural  selec- 
tion, progressive  variation,  and  the  law  of  inheritance,  according 
to  the  theory,  would  increase  and  perpetuate  this  peculiarity, 
until  any  supposable  degree  of  perfection  in  the  organ  might 
be  reached.  The  parachutes  of  the  flying  squirrel  and  of  the 
flying  lemur  are  spoken  of  as  marking  possible  gradations  in 
this  line  of  development. 

After  giving  all  due  weight  to  the  above  explanation,  it 
seems  to  me  that  an  unbiased  judgment  must  pronounce  it 
unsatisfactory.  It  gives  us  no  instances  of  even  probable 
transition  forms  between  the  paw  and  the  wing ;  which  forms 
ought  to  exist,  if  such  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  past 
and  are  going  on  in  the  present.  Then  the  anatomy  of  the 
bat^s  wing  reveals  a  seeming  skillfulness  of  adaptation,  which 
quite  litis  it  out  of  the  realm  of  chance  and  change,  over  which 
natural  selection  and  the  law  of  inheritance  are  supposed  to 
reign. 

The  eye  is  another  organ  which  receives  attention  in  this 
connection.     This  difficulty  is  passed  over — a  very  confident 
opponent  would  say,  slurred  over — by  referring  to  supposed 
stages  of  development  of  this  organ,  from  the  eyeless  inhab- 
itants of  caves  and  the  rudimentary  eye  of  the  mole,  to  the 
most  perfect  state  of  the  organ  in  the  higher  animals.     Is  it 
uncandid  to  say  that  this  looks  more  like  a  subterfuge  than  an 
explanation  ?    Besides,  it  ignores  the  fact  that  there  is,  in  all 
complicated  organs,  more  which  requires  explanation  than  their 
simple  constituent  and  structural  composition  and  form  as  mere 
material  masses.    But  this  will  come  up  for  more  extended 
no^ce  further  on. 
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As  may  have  been  already  anticipated,  another  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  theory  arises  from  the  wonderful  instincts  of 
animals — ^instincts  correlated  to  the  degree  of  perfection  of  the 
organization,  and  often  surpassing  in  results  the  highest  wisdom 
and  art  of  man.  If  the  existing  forms  of  life  have  been 
developed,  by  variation,  natural  selection,  and  inheritance,  from 
lower  and  simpler  forms,  then  new  instincts  must  have  come 
in  to  adjust  the  relations  of  the  improved  being  to  its  higher 
sphere  of  life ;  and  the  new  instincts  must  accurately  corre- 
spond with  the  improved  state  of  the  organization. 

The  author  meets  this  difficulty  by  first  setting  forth  an 
analogy,  or,  as  he  would  have  us  think,  an  identity  between 
habit  and  instinct,  and  then  adduces  cases  of  instincts  varying 
with  the  external  conditions  of  existence — such  variations 
being  supposed  to  be  steps  in  the  progress  of  acquiring  new 
instincts.  Some  of  the  instances  of  variable  instincts  adduced 
by  the  author  are  that  of  woodpeckers,  which  seek  their  food 
in  the  groimd ;  that  of  land  animals,  inhabiting  water  coasts, 
seeking  their  food  in  the  water,  while  usually  living  exclusively 
on  the  land,  and  other  analogous  cases.  It  is  safe  to  leave  the 
reader  to  judge  how  far  such  arguments  go  in  explaining  the 
cell-building  instincts  of  the  bee,  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
hive,  and  the  analogous  facts  as  regards  the  internal  polity  of 
families  of  ants. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
acceptance  of  Darwin's  theory,  is  the  existence  of  the  neuter 
class  of  insects  among  ants  and  bees.  As  the  neutral  sex 
imposes  sterility,  this  form  of  variation,  with  its  wonderfiil 
development  of  the  instincts  of  industry  and  skill,  can  not 
have  been  propagated  by  direct  inheritance.  The  solution  of 
this  difficulty,  offered  by  Darwin,  does  not  seem  quite  satisfac- 
tory. It  makes  the  supposition  that  certain  parent  bees  or  ants 
produce,  as  an  occasional  variation,  a  proportion  of  sterile  off- 
spring, which  greatly  surpass  the  parents  in  skillftil  industry 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  It  supposes  that  the  com- 
munities in  which  this  variation  occurs  thereby  become  pros- 
perous, and  thus  gain  an  advantage,  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
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over  less  fortunate  communities.  Hence,  it  would  follow  that 
those  males  and  females  which  are  endowed  with  the  capability 
of  propagating  multitudinous  neuters,  would  multiply  more 
rapidly  than  others,  and  the  peculiar  variation  would  go  on  till 
the  relative  numbers  of  neutral  and  sexual  offspring  would  be 
adjusted  to  the  wants  of  the  communities  respectively. 

As  regards  this  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  question,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  supposed  changes  are  not  known  ever 
to  have  occurred  in  the  past,  or  to  be  going  on  in  the  present. 
Moreover,  it  assumes  so  many  things  which,  if  true,  would  be 
quite  as  hard  to  explain  as  the  original  difficulty,  that  we  are 
compelled  to  believe  that  the  problem  still  waits  for  a  solution. 

Another  difficulty  grows  out  of  the  observed  geographical 
distribution  of  plants  and  animals.  Regions  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  wide  oceans,  lofty  and  continuous  mountain  barriers, 
or  by  the  interlocation  of  a  tropical  climate,  present  but  few 
closely  allied  forms  in  common.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with 
Darwin's  theory,  as  the  ancestral  types  of  living  forms  are 
supposed  to  have  originated  far  back  in  time,  when  the  rela- 
tions between  land  and  water,  mountain  and  plain,  heat  and 
cold,  were  very  different  from  what  they  are  at  present.  The 
diverging  descendants  of  the  primitive  types,  being  separated 
by  the  upheaval  of  mountains  and  the  subsidence  of  laud,  giv- 
ing rise  to  oceans,  would  go  on  diverging,  under  different  con- 
ditions of  existence,  becoming  more  and  more  unlike.  The 
general  facts  of  geographical  distribution,  as  already  suggested, 
agree  with  this  hypothesis.  But  there  are  some  identical,  and 
many  closely  allied  species  found  on  opposite  sides  of  wide 
oceans  and  lofty  mountain  ranges,  and  in  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres,  vnth  an  incompatible  tropical  climate  between 
them. 

If  the  general  diversity  of  forms,  in  widely  distant  regions, 
is  accounted  for  by  long  separation,  what  shall  we  do  with  the 
particular  cases  of  similarity  and  identity?.  Darwin  replies 
by  suggesting  possible  modes  of  migration  between  divided 
regions.  He  supposes  the  communication  between  the  north- 
em  and  southern  hemispheres  to  have  been  effected  by  two 
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alternating  glacial  periods  on  the  two  sides  of  the  equator. 
The'  author's  suggestions  under  this  head  can  hardly  take  a 
higher  rank  than  that  of  plausible  guesses,  and  therefore  can 
not  be  accepted  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  question. 
Yet  they  are  deeply  interesting  and  instructive,  apart  from 
their  bearing  on  his  theory. 

Again,  if  existing  living  forms  have  descended,  or,  rather, 
ascended,  from  a  few,  simple,  primitive  types,  by  a  slow  and 
scarcely  perceptible  progress  of  variation,  the  geological  strata 
ought  to  have  preserved  the  remains,  not  of  distinct  species, 
but  of  a  continuous  series  of  forms,  running  into  each  other  by 
imperceptible  gradations,  so  that  any  two  forms  separated  by 
distinct  specific  diflferences,  should  have,  lying  between  them, 
other  intermediate  forms,  insensibly  graduating  into  the  two 
species  and  into  each  other.  Now,  Darwin  freely  admits 
that  the  geological  record,  as  far  as  it  has  been  consulted,  testi- 
fies to  the  succession  of  distinct  species,  in  the  absence  of  inter- 
mediate forms.  He  endeavors  to  break  the  force  of  this 
objection  by  first  showing  the  general  agreement  of  the  geo- 
logical record  with  his  theory,  and  then  attempting  to  account 
for  the  particular  disagreement  by  proving  that  the  geological 
record  is  too  imperfect  to  be  relied  upon  to  sustain  the 
objection. 

The  general  agreement  of  the  facts  of  geology  with  Darwin's 
theory  maybe  thus  stated:  First,  the  fossil  remains  of  extinct 
races  show  a  general  progress,  in  the  order  of  time,  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  organic  forms.  Then,  if  we  take  three 
successive  geological  formations,  naming  them  A,  B  and  C, 
from  below  upward,  we  shall  find  that  the  fossil  remains  of  A 
are  more  closely  allied  to  those  of  B  than  to  those  of  C,  and 
that  those  of  B  are  intermediate  in  form  between  those  of  A 
and  C.  This  holds  true,  though  there  may  be  no  identical 
species  connecting  the  three  formations.  But  the  knotty  fact 
for  Darwin's  theory  is,  that  the  transitions  are  made  by  leaps 
from  one  species  to  another,  and  not  by  an  imperceptible  glid- 
ing of  forms  into  each  other,  as  the  theory  requires.  Darwin 
seems  to  be  aware  that  his  efforts  to  adduce  a  few  intermediate 
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forms  are  not  quite  successful,  and  he  falls  back,  in  the  end, 
on  the  imperfection  of  the  geological  record. 

Once  more,  geology  not  infrequently  reveals  the  sudden 
appearance  and  wide-spread  prevalence  of  a  new  species  in 
formations,  in  which  they  had  not  before  existed.  This  fact, 
unless  its  force  can  be  broken  by  other  facts  or  by  cogent 
arguments,  stands  in  glaring  violation,  I  had  almost  said  con- 
tempt of  Darwin's  theory.  The  author  meets  this  fact  with 
supposed  or  imaginary  migrations ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
clue  to  the  regions  from  which  the  new  species  may  have 
migrated,  he  again  falls  back  on  the  imperfections  of  the  geo- 
logical record. 

In  conclusion,  under  this  head,  what  shall  we  say  to  the 
question  how  far  Darwin  has  succeeded  in  establishing  his 
theory  on  a  basis  of  probability  ? 

For  myself,  I  would  say,  the  general  drift  of  the  facts  and 
analogies  adduced  by  him  is  such  as  to  lend  a  certain  plausi- 
bility to  the  theory,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me 
to  fail  in  the  encounter  with  almost  all  the  trial  tests  of  its 
validity.  I  think  it  is  confronted,  at  the  present  stage  of  sci- 
entific knowledge,  by  more  than  one  experimentum  crucis, 
before  which  it  will  have  to  wait  long  before  it  can  assert  its 
claim  to  general  acceptance.  To  bring  the  theory  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  inductive  logic,  it  may  be  said  that  the  steps  of 
induction  and  deduction  have  been  duly  taken,  and  appropri- 
ately elaborated ;  but  attempts  at  verification  have  been  almost 
uniformly  failures. 

Darwin,  himself,  seems  to  be  conscious  of  his  doubtful  suc- 
cess in  meeting  and  removing  the  objections  to  his  theory.  He 
says :  "  Indeed  it  will  be  thought  that  I  have  an  overweening 
confidence  in  the  principle  of  natural  selection,  when  I  do  not 
admit  that  such  wonderful  and  well-established  facts  at  once 
annihilate  the  theory."  Again,  with  regard  to  the  case  of 
neuter  insects,  he  says  :  "  I  must  confess  that,  with  all  my  faith 
in  natural  selection,  I  should  never  have  anticipated  that  this 
could  have  been  efficient  to  so  high  a  degree,  had  not  the  case 
of  neuter  insects  convinced  me  of  the  feet."    One  can  hardly 
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forbear  a  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  this  remark,  which  reveals 
at  once  the  spirit  of  candor  and  the  extreme  bias  of  the  author. 
The  facts,  which  convince  him  of  the  wonderful  efficiency  of 
the  principle  of  natural  selection,  will  stand,  to  the  majority  of 
thinking  minds,  as  irrefragable  objections  to  his  theory,  unless 
more  satisfactory  explanations  of  them  can  be  given  than  any 
to  be  found  in  his  book. 

DARWINISM   IN   ITS    RELATIONS   TO    THE    MATERIALISTIC   TENDEN- 
CIES  OF   THE   DAY. 

Though  we  may  decide  that  the  theory  of  natural  selection 
is  not  sustained  by  the  facts  and  arguments  adduced  in  its 
support,  not  such  will  be  the  decision  of  a  large  number  of  the 
most  active  minds  of  our  age.  Those  who  approach  the  ques- 
tion exclusively  on  the  side  of  material  facts  and  laws,  will  be 
almost  sure  to  agree  with  Darwin ;  while  those  who  encounter 
the  theory  mainly  in  those  deductions  wtiich  seemingly  con- 
flict with  long-cherished  beliefs,  will,  as  certainly,  disagree 
with  him. 

But  a  question  of  deeper  interest  is  this :  What  is  to  be  the 
effect  of  Darwin's  theory  on  the  thought  of  the  present  and 
succeeding  generations  i  I  can  not  resist  the  conviction  that  its 
influence  is  destined  to  be  profound,  tar-reaching  and  control- 
ling. It  apparently  harmonizes  so  many  facts,  and  plausibly 
accounts  for  so  many  observed  relations ;  it  so  falls  in  with  a 
phase  of  speculation  which  is  older  than  Aristotle,  and  has  not 
been  without  partisans  from  that  time  to  this ;  it  apparently 
bridges  so  many  sloughs  of  despond  and  levels  so  many  hills 
of  difficulty  for  many  minds  which  have  long  been  aching  to 
find  their  way  from  inorganic  matter,  through  mere  molecular 
forces,  up  to  the  highest  manifestations  of  life,  that  it  can  not 
fail  to  draw  to  its  investigation  and  support  an  important  share 
of  the  mental  activity  which  is  at  work  at  the  solution  of  the 
great  problems  of  existence. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  the  precise  relation  of 
Darwin's  system  to  the  skeptical  philosophy  of  the  day. 
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This  philosophy  holds,  and  is  ransacking  every  comer  of 
the  earth,  every  nook  of  the  ocean-depths,  and  the  records  of 
the  ages,  stored  up  in  the  geological  strata,  to  prove  that  all 
organized  beings  have  sprung  out  of  unorganized  matter  through 
the  action  of  the  mere  material  forces  with  which  it  is  endowed. 
This  is  not  Darwin's  doctrine.  He  expresses  the  opinion  that 
"life,  with  its  several  powers,  was  originally  breathed  by  the 
Creator  into  a  few  forms,  or  into  one,  and  that  from  so  simple 
a  beginning,  endless  forms,  most  beautiful  and  most  wonderful, 
have  been  and  are  being  evolved."  The  material  philosophy 
would  substitute  a  supposed  life-producing  agency  of  the 
molecular  forces  of  matter  for  the  original  inbreathing  of  life 
by  the  Creator,  spoken  of  by  our  author.  Having  accom- 
plished this  long  leap  at  the  outset,  the  materialist  is  content 
make  the  remainder  of  the  journey  with  Darwin.  This  is  the 
relation  of  Darwinism  to  modern  materialism. 

To  present  a  complete  view  of  the  subject  in  hand,  it  is 
important  to  inquire  how  the  materialist  proposes  to  pass  over 
the  gulf  of  gulfs  which  divides  non-living  from  living  matter, 
—  utter  passivity  and  blank  insensibility  from  active,  conscious 
life. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  certain  chemical  compound, 
believed  to  be  an  essential  constituent  of  all  living  beings,  and 
which  is  not  known  ever  to  have  been  produced  outside  of  liv- 
ing organs.  This  compound  is  called  protein,  and  is  composed 
of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  With  the  addition 
of  very  small  proportions  of  sulphur  and  phosphonis,  it  con- 
stitutes the  principal  basis  of  the  living  tissues  in  animals,  and 
is  an  omnipresent  vital  product  in  plants.  Of  its  importance 
to  life,  Mulder,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  organic  chem- 
istry, thus  speaks :  "  It  is  unquestionably  the  most  important 
of  all  known  substances  in  the  organic  kingdom.  Without  it, 
no  life  appears  possible  on  our  planet.  Through  its  means 
the  chief  phenomena  of  life  are  produced." 

This  substance  is  supposed  to  be  formed  in  the  vital  organs, 
by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid,  water  and  ammonia  on  each 
other.    The  problem  is,  how  to  compound  this  important  sub- 
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stance,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  organization,  witbont  the  aid 
of  pre-existing  vitality.  Concerning  the  task  which  the  mate- 
rialist sets  for  himself,  and  his  hopes  and  expectations  of  suc- 
cess, take  the  following  statement  of  Hnxley :  "  To  enable  ns 
to  say  that  we  know  anything  about  the  experimental  origina- 
tion of  organization  and  life,  the  investigator  ought  to  be  able 
to  take  inorganic  matters,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  water,  ammo- 
nia, and  the  salines,  in  any  sort  of  inorganic  combination,  and 
be  able  to  build  them  up  into  protein  matter,  and  that  protein 
matter  ought  to  begin  to  live  in  an  organic  form.  Tha4;^ 
nobody  has  done,  as  yet,  and  I  suspect  that  it  will  be  a  long 
while  before  any  body  does  do  it.  But  the  thing  is  by  no 
means  as  impossible  as  it  now  looks,  for  the  researches  of  mod- 
ern chemistry  have  shown  us  the  finger-post  pointing  to  the 
road  that  may  lead  to  it." 

Such  were  the  views  of  Huxley  in  1860.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  no  abatement  of  the  active  quest  in  pursuit  of 
the  great  secret.  All  over  the  scientific  world,  eager  eyes  are 
searching,  and  skillful  hands  are  manipulating,  in  hope  of  wit- 
nessing the  formation  of  protein, —  the  first  important  step 
towards  the  origination  of  organic  life  from  lifeless  matter. 
The  hopes  of  success  which  inspire  these  efforts  are  based  on 
successes  already  achieved  in  the  production  of  other  so-called 
organic  compounds. 

One  of  the  most  marked  examples  of  success  in  this  line  is 
the  production  of  urea,  by  combining  together  cyanic  acid  and 
ammonia.  Urea  is  found  dissolved  in  the  urine,  and  for  a  long 
time  it  was  thought  to  be  impossible  to  produce  it  by  any  com- 
bination effected  outside  of  the  living  organs.  The  success  of 
chemists  in  compounding  this  substance  out  of  inorganic  mate- 
rials has  encouraged  them  to  hope  for  like  success  in  producing 
such  higher  organic  compounds  as  protein.  We  may  better 
judge  how  far  chemists  are  entitled  to  take  encouragement 
from  this  success,  by  considering  the  rank  of  urea  among  other 
organic  compounds. 

Urea  is  universally  regarded  as  one  of  the  products  of  the 
first  stages  of  decay  of  the  waste  materials  of  the  organs,  or  of 
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snperflaous  nutrient  matter  in  the  system.  Hence,  it  is  only 
indirectly  a  product  of  the  vital  organs.  Directly,  it  is  the 
result  of  the  decadence  of  real  vital  products.  In  this  respect 
it  agrees  with  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia ;  except  that  it  is 
the  result  of  the  first  stage  of  decay,  while  they  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  last  stage.  Here  is  a  distinction  between  urea  and 
protein,  so  broad  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  quite  safe  to 
reason  very  confidently  from  success  in  compounding  the  one 
from  inorganic  materials  to  a  probable  like  success  in  com- 
pounding the  other.  So  that  we  can  hardly  say,  so  far  as 
chemical  composition  is  concerned,  that  much  progress  has 
been  made  towards  passing  from  lifeless  to  living  matter. 

With  regard  to  the  second  step  in  the  progress  laid  down  by 
Huxley,  that  "the  protein  matter  shall  begin  to  live  in  an 
^  organic  form,"  some  alleged  cases  of  spontaneous  generation 
constitute  the  only  facts  which  deserve  a  moment's  considera- 
tion. It  should  be  observed,  in  this  connection,  that  the  advo^ 
cates  of  spontaneous  generation  do  not  claim  to  have  ever 
witnessed  the  origination  of  living  organisms  from  strictly 
inorganic  matter.  J^"o  one  pretends  that  pure  water,  either 
alone  or  combined  with  other  inorganic  substances,  and  cut 
off  from  all  access  of  organic  particles,  or  organic  germs,  ever 
shows  the  slightest  sign  of  life,  in  any  form.  It  is  only  when 
water  moistens,  or  holds  in  solution,  some  vegetable  or  animal 
substance  that  it  developes  a  tK>ating  of  mould,  or  swarms  with 
animalculse.  So  that,  if  we  admit  the  claim  set  up  for  spon- 
taneous generation,  we  do  not  have  life  springing  out  of  inor- 
ganic matter,  but  a  new  form  of  life,  superinduced  upon  mat- 
ter which  has  already  lived,  and  still  retains  the  composition 
and  constitution  which  it  owes  to  pre-existing  living  organ- 
isms. A  book  has  been  recently  published,  entitled,  "  The 
Beginnings  of  Life."  The  previously  published  experiments 
of  the  author  show  that  he  only  claims  to  have  succeeded  in 
breeding  certain  minute  organisms  from  solutions  or  infusions 
of  organic  matter,  after  having  made  certain  the  impossibility 
of  the  presence  of  organic  germs.  Therefore,  if  the  success  of 
the  author  is  all  that  he  claims,  there  must  have  been  a  begin- 
ning of  life  before  his  beginnings,  to  prepare  the  organic  mate- 
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rials  used  in  his  experiments.  But  the  experiments  of  Pas- 
teur, and  the  recently  expressed  judgment  of  Huxley  cast 
serious  doubts  on  the  validity  of  the  claim  to  even  this  equiv- 
ocal success  of  engendering  the  very  lowest  forms  of  life  from 
matter  which  had  already  been  lifted  out  of  the  inorganic 
realm  by  pre-existing  and  higher  forms  of  life. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state,  that  the  question  of  spontaneous  gen- 
eration, ^  above  defined,  is  still  in  dispute  between  men  of 
science,  who  have  devoted  attention  and  labor  to  the  subject. 
For  some  years  the  experiments  of  Pasteur  were  regarded  as 
having  finally  settled  the  question  against  every  form  of  spon- 
taneous generation.  Recent  experiments  by  Dr.  Bastian  have 
led  him  lo  question  the  validity  of  the  conclusions,  drawn  from 
the  experiments  of  Pasteur.  Huxley,  who  not  only  looks 
favorably  but  hopefully  on  eflfbrts  to  trace  the  origin  of  living 
forms  from  inorganic  matter,  gives  his  judgment  on  the  side 
of  Pasteur.  With  the  uniform  results,  in  the  same  direction, 
of  the  numerous,  ingenious,  and  carefully  prepared  experi- 
ments of  Pasteur,  and  with  the  corresponding  results  of  the 
millions  of  like  experiments  made  every  year  in  the  process 
of  canning  vegetable  and  animal  products,  Huxley  very  natu- 
rally concludes,  that  the  few  cases  of  apparent  exception  to 
the  general  rule  are  more  likely  to  be  instances  of  failure  to 
destroy  or  exclude  organic  germs  from  the  infusions  used, 
than  of  the  generation  of  living  organisms  in  the  absence  of 
such  germs. 

But  whichever  party  to  this  controversy  may  prevail,  we 
have,  in  either  case,  failed  as  yet  to  find  any  continuous  path, 
by  which  inorganic  matter  makes  the  transition  to  the  con- 
stituency of  living  forms,  unaided  by  pre-existing  life.  Thus 
the  materialist  has  not  yet  found  the  beginnings  of  the  branch- 
ing lines  of  Darwinian  succession, —  the  rudimentary  forms, 
from  which  variation,  natural  selection,  and  hereditary  succes- 
sion are  supposed  to  have  evolved  all  living  existences  on  the 
earth.* 

♦  The  progress  of  d'sc^very  since  the  above  was  written  tends  to  invali- 
date the  claim  of  Dr  Bastian,  to  have  witnessed  the  generation  of  organic 
liie  apart  fiom  the  presence  of  living  germs. 
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The  programme  of  the  materialist  is  all  very  eimple.  It  id 
only  the  chemical  combination  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  protein, —  then  the  addition  of 
Blight  traces  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus, —  then  the  compound 
"  beginning  to  live  "  as  "  protoplasm,"  soon  taking  on  the  form 
of  a  nucleated  cell ;  then  cell-multiplication,  till  a  rudimentary 
plant  or  animal  is  produced ;  then  Darwinism  carried  out  in 
practitje, —  and  we  have  standing  before  us  in  all  their  perfec- 
tion the  winning  beauty,  the  sublime  harmony,  and  transcend- 
ent mystery  of  the  organic  kingdom, —  all  evolved  from  dead 
matter  through  the  agency  of  the  molecular  forces,  with  which 
it  is  (endowed.  But  there  is  a  slight  obstacle  to  implicit  faith 
in  the  reality  of  this  beautiful  scheme  of  things.  As  a  matter 
of  science,  it  remains  unproved  in  all  its  parts  and  particulars ; 
and  as  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  the  creative  power  in  nature 
utterly  refuses  to  adopt  its  rules  in  shaping  plans  or  working 
out  processes. 

DARWINISM,  AS  SUPPLEMENTED  BY  MATERIALISM  IN   IPS  BEARING 
ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  A  PERSONAL  OREATOR. 

The  reader  will  have  observed  the  bearing  of  the  foregoing 
on  the  question  at  issue  between  theism  and  atheism.  Thpngh 
Darwin  distinctly  recognizes  an  original  creation  by  divine 
interposition,  materialists,  who  accept  his  theory,  do  not  admit 
the  necessity  of  such  interposition,  to  account  for  the  observed 
forms  of  existence.  They  cling  to  the  belief  that  the  mole- 
cules of  matter,  in  their  very  nature,  possess  a  life-producing 
power,  adequate  to  originate  all  living  forms,  without  the  aid 
of  personal,  intelligent  agency.  It  is  true,  that  they  fail  at  all 
points  to  make  good  this  assumption  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  and 
can  only  claim  at  best,  in  the  language  of  the  cautious  Huxley, 
"to  have  shown  the  finger-post,  pointing  to  the  road,  that  may 
lead  to "  a  verification  of  their  deductions.  With  what  has 
gone  before,  the  reader  may  be  safely  left  to  judge  of  the  reli- 
ability of  this  finger-post,  which,  standing  on  no  road,  only 
points  toward  one,  which  road,  when  found,  will  lead  dome 
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whither,  and  may  lead  to  the  longed-for  discovery  of  creation 
without  a  Creator. 

But  suppose  that  future  discoveries  of  the  powers  of  matter 
should  bridge  the  chasm  between  the  organic  and  the  inor- 
ganic, would  this  necessarily  land  us  in  blank  materialism, — 
and  its  natural  result,  atheism  ?  Should  the  materialist  suc- 
cessfully achieve  his  wish  and  aim  in  the  matter  of  scientific 
discovery,  would  this  leave  us  without  God  in  the  world  ?  It 
might  modify  our  views  of  the  mode  in  which  intelligent 
agency  acts,  but  it  could  never  shake  our  belief  in  the  reality 
of  such  agency.  Yet  atheism  assumes  that  it  is  one  great 
mission  of  science,  to  banish  this  belief  from  the  human  mind. 

Accordingly,  those  scientists,  who  were  already  committed 
to  materialistic  views,  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the  appearance 
of  Darwin's  work,  as  the  dawn  of  scientific  atheism.  Such 
persons,  going  beyond  Darwin's  aim  or  intention,  value  his 
theory  mainly  for  the  relief,  as  they  say,  which  it  brings  to 
mankind,  from  the  superstition  of  a  Deity.  C.  L.  Brace,  in 
the  "North  American  Review,"  names  several  distinguished 
men  of  science  in  Germany  who  accept  this  theory  as  a  foil 
and  suflScient  substitute  for  the  belief  in  an  intelligent  Creator, 
— and  who  dwell  with  undisguised  satisfaction  on  the  great 
service,  as  they  assume,  of  Darwin's  theory  in  removing  from 
the  theory  of  the  universe  the  necessity  of  a  personal  Creator. 

Two  fallacious  assumptions  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  so-called 
scientific  atheism.  The  first  is,  that  to  ascertain  and  clearly 
state  the  formal  law,  or  the  observed  order  of  a  class  of 
phenomena,  is  a  full  and  sufficient  explanation  of  those 
phenomena.  The  other  is,  that  the  idea  of  a  personal  agency 
at  work  in  the  movements  of  nature,  is  at  war  with  the  idea 
of  law.  The  first  fallacy  makes  little  or  no  account  of  cause ; 
the  second  assumes,  that  personal  agency  in  nature  is  equiva- 
lent to  fitful  and  capricious  intermeddling  with  established 
order. 

Of  those  who  fall  into  the  first  fallacy,  some  ignore  or  reject 
cause  altogether,  as  non-existent,  or  lying  outside  of  positive 
knowledge.     Others  seemingly  ascribe  causal  power  to  law, — 
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Bpeaking  of  phenomena  as  the  result  of  law ;  —  as  if  a  law 
were  endowed  with  a  certain  eflSciency,  instead  of  being,  as  it 
really  is,  only  a  name  for  the  observed  order  of  phenomena, 
expressed  in  appropriate  words.  Both  parties  agree  in  regard- 
ing the  idea  of  personal  agency  in  nature,  and  that  of  the 
sway  of  law,  as  incompatible  with  each  other.  Thus  Comte 
supposes  that  he  has  satisfactorily  proved  the  doctrine  of 
atheism,  when  he  has  appealed  to  the  prediction  of  eclipses,  as 
an  illustration  of  the  perfection  of  astronomic  order.  He 
assumes,  that  if  there  were  a  Deity,  who  could  touch  the  solar 
system  with  intermeddling  fingers,  disorder  would  certainly 
ensue,  and  no  one  could  tell  what  astronomical  wonder  might 
or  might  not  occur  at  any  moment.  At  such  philosophical 
presumption  we  can  almost  fancy  the  Sovereign  One  looking 
down  with  amused  compassion,  and  saying,  ^'  Thou  thoughtest 
that  I  was  altogether  such  an  one  as  thyself." 

But  in  order  to  estimate  the  deductions  of  atheism  at  their 
true  value,  it  will  be  necessary  to  call  attention  to  a  most 
important  class  of  facts,  the  significance  of  which  scientists 
very  generally  ignore,  sometimes  slur  over,  or  occasionally 
recognize  with  a  sidelong  sneer.  These  facts  may  be  more 
briefly  and  intelligibly  presented  by  first  bringing  into  notice 
the  ruling  idea,  which  runs  through  them,  and  harmonizes 
them  into  a  consistent  unity. 

The  ruling  idea,  which  runs  through  all  the  ranks  of  organ- 
ized beings,  and  makes  of  them  one  family,  in  a  higher  sense 
than  that  of  Darwin^s  assumed  law  of  genealogical  descent,  is 
implied  in  the  very  word  organ,  —  instrument,  in  its  original 
signification.  The  parts  of  a  living  being  are  not  merely 
pai*ts,  but  instruments  subserving  important  uses  for  the 
advantage  of  the  whole.  Lop  off  or  destroy  any  of  these 
parts,  and  you  have  not  merely  marred  a  form — you  have 
suspended  a  power,  and  entailed  loss  and  damage  on  the  being 
thus  mutilated.  The  ruling  idea,  then,  which  runs  through  all 
the  grades  of  organization,  is  the  subserviency  of  means  to 
ends,  or  of  instruments  to  uses.  This  idea  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  simplest  organic  forms  and  structures,  and  to  the 
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most  complicated  organisms,  in  which  many  and  diverse 
instruments  perform  tasks  equally  diverse,  and  yet  work 
together  on  a  system  so  delicately  adjusted,  that  they  are 
enabled  to  co-operate  in  the  production  of  the  most  beneficent 
results. 

Here  is  an  important  class  of  facts  to  be  accounted  for,  — 
or,  to  use  a  favorite  expression  of  Darwin  and  Huxley,  —  to 
be  made  intelligible, — facts  which  they  have  but  slightly 
noticed,  and  have  failed  to  explain,  either  by  the  laws  of 
molecular  forces  or  the  theory  of  natural  selection.  If  it  be 
supposable  that  molecular  forces  are  adequate  to  do  anything 
and  everything  in  the  way  of  compounding  matter,  and 
shaping  it  into  all  conceivable  structures  and  forms,  are  they 
equally  capable  of  forecasting  and  planning  the  different  uses 
of  these  diverse  structures  and  forms? 

It  may  be  that  the  progress  of  knowledge,  since  the  days  of 
Solomon,  has  rendered  somewhat  less  puzzling  the  question, 
"how  the  bones  do  grow  in  the  womb  of  her  that  is  with 
child  ? " — but  how,  in  a  higher  sense,  does  a  germinal  vesicle, 
with  scarcely  distingaishable  parts,  grow  in  accordance  with  a 
definite  plan,  —  gradually  evolving  heart,  lungs,  digestive 
apparatus,  bony  frame,  muscles,  brain,  nerves,  and  organs  of 
sense  ?  I  do  not  ask  whether  molecular  forces  might  not  have 
shaped  any  or  all  of  these  organs  and  structures,  as  mere 
material  forms.  I  do  not  know  why  molecular  forces  may  not 
shape  an  eye,  as  well  as  a  crystal.  I  only  know,  that,  as  a 
matter  of  observation,  they  never  have  done  it,  without  the 
aid  of  pre-existing  life.  It  is  not,  that  such  a  mass  of  matter 
as  the  eye,  might  not  supposably  be  shaped  by  the  action  of 
material  forces.  The  thing  to  be  explained  is,  that,  in  form, 
structure,  and  composition,  the  growth  of  the  eye  is  executing 
a  plan,  looking  to  a  future  result  of  the  most  marvelous  signifi- 
cance. Or  rather,  passing  from  the  eye  to  the  entire  system 
of  organs,  the  wonderful  fact  to  be  made  intelligible  is  this, 
that  the  little  germinal  vesicle  should  assume  the  task  of 
evolving  a  system^  embracing  many  and  diverse  organs  or 
instruments,  so  connected  and  correlated  as  to  co-operate  har- 
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monioTisly  in  a  circle  of  functions,  in  which  each  is  reciprocally 
helpful  to  every  other,  —  that  these  organs  should  grow  up 
together  in  secret,  many  of  them  having  no  relation  to  existing 
conditions,  but  wonderfully  providential,  as  preparatory  for 
new  conditions  to  be  encountered  at  birth,  —  that  this  system 
of  organs  thus  elaborated  in  darkness,  should  come  forth  to 
the  light,  a  living,  acting,  conscious  creature,  ere  long  to  be 
filled  and  thrilled  with  wonder  at  the  mystery  of  its  own 
existence,  —  that  this  wonderful  being,  on  entering  upon  its 
new  relations,  should  be  found  to  fit,  at  a  thousand  points,  into 
a  pre-existing  system,  with  a  perfection  almost  surpassing  con- 
ception. Such  are  some  of  the  facts,  which  the  researches  of 
modem  scientists  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  quite 
intelligible,  either  by  discoveries,  as  regards  the  laws  of  mole- 
cular action,  or  the  results  of  natural  selection. 

With  such  a  problem  waiting  for  solution,  we  look  in  vain 
to  material  forces  and  laws  for  the  key  that  shall  unlock  the 
secret.  Such  flashes  of  intelligence,  foresight,  plan,  do  not 
originate  with  the  molecules  of  matter;  and  vain  is  the 
search  that  looks  no  higher  for  their  cause.  With  eyes  bent 
to  the  ground,  intently  prying  into  the  secrets  of  matter,  we 
ask,  "  Where  shall  wisdom  be  found,  and  where  is  the  place 
of  understanding  ?  The  depth  saith  it  is  not  in  me.  The  sea 
saith  it  is  not  with  me.''  Earth,  air,  time,  and  space,  each  in 
turn  echoes  back  the  response,  "  it  is  not  in  me."  A  voice  of 
loftier  tone  and  deeper  import  seems  to  rise  on  the  ensuing 
silence,  "Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead?  Look 
into  your  own  conscious  being  for  the  tacts  and  analogies, 
which  shall  suggest  a  rational  solution  of  the  great  problem  of 
living  nature." 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  almost  universal  recog- 
nition of  an  intelligent  Creator,  as  the  only  adequate  cause 
of  the  phenomena,  to  which  especial  attention  has  been  called 
above.  Even  those  who  carefully  exclude  the  idea  of  a 
Creator  from  all  departments  of  scientific  resetwch,  do  not 
wholly  escape  the  contagion  of  the  prevailing  conviction. 
Thus  Huxley,  in  speaking  of  the  evolution  of  the  perfect 
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animal,  with  its  complex  structure,  from  the  almost  structure- 
less germ,  says  the  process  goes  on  "  as  if  there  were  an 
artificer  at  work  at  each  "  of  the  organs  and  parts.  Again  he 
speaks  of  the  evolution  of  the  ovum  of  the  salamander  or 
newt  as  "like  the  shaping  of  a  lump  of  clay  by  a  skilled 
modeller,  —  as  if  a  hidden  artist  were  striving  with  skillful 
manipulation  to  perfect  his  work." 

One  can  hardly  understand  why  the  man  who  unconsciously 
drops  such  hints  and  suggestions  all  along  the  path  of  scien- 
tific inquiry,  should  be  averse  to  the  recognition  of  an  intelli- 
gent Creator,  as  a  cause  falling  appropriately  within  the 
domain  of  science.  If  the  facts  of  organization,  both  in  pro- 
cesses and  results,  are  such  as  they  might  be,  if  planned  and 
executed  by  a  skillful  artificer,  why  not  believe  that  they  have 
been  planned  and  executed  by  a  skillful  artificer  ?  Why  not 
believe  that  there  exists,  apart  from  matter,  or  immanent  in, 
and  working  through  matter,  a  great  conscious,  planning  mind, 
with  skill  and  power  adequate  to  devise  and  execute  all  the 
wonderful  systems  of  living  mechanism,  which  meet  us 
everywhere  throughout  the  organic  kingdoms  ? 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  call  attention  to  the  prevailing  belief 
in  a  personal  Creator,  or  to  show  that  the  elements  of  that 
belief  haunt  the  minds  of  scientific  men,  who  seemingly  reject 
it.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  show  that  the  induction  which 
eventuates  in  this  belief  is  in  accord  with  the  most  legitimate 
scientific  procedure,  and  justified  by  the  facts  in  the  case.  In 
attempting  to  show  this,  we  do  not  argue  for  the  existence  of 
a  Creator  from  the  phenomena  of  organization.  We  take  those 
phenomena  as  we  find  them  in  nature,  and  among  all  known 
and  possible  causes  we  seek  for  that  one  which  will  adequately 
account  for  them.  The  procedure  is  the  reverse  of  the  so- 
called  argument  from  final  causes ;  which  latter  form  of  argu- 
ment is  sometimes  objected  to  as  unphilosophical.  It  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  it  is  unscientific.  Though  perfectly 
legitimate  as*  corroborative  of  an  existing  belief,  it  is  unscien- 
tific, as  not  constituting  a  homogeneous  element  in  any  partic- 
ular body  of  science.    Let  it  be  understood,  then,  that  I  am 
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not  using  the  argument  from  final  causes,  but  trying  to  make 
intelligible  facts  of  the  greatest  moment  and  of  the  most  sur- 
passing interest.  I  am  not  trying  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
personal  Creator ;  I  am  trying  to  find  an  adequate  reason  for 
the  existence  of  facts  everywhere  known  and  recognized. 

If  we  now  enquire  for  the  legitimate  scientific  mode  of 
searching  for  that  reason,  we  shall  find  it  in  connection  with 
the  principle  of  analogy.  Analogy  supplies  the  basis  of  the 
logical  artifice  applicable  to  the  case.  The  dictum  of  analog- 
ical reasoning,  which  is  of  universal  application,  is  this: 
Things  which  agree  in  essential  particulars  in  which  they  have 
been  compared,  are  likely  to  agree  in  other  related  particulars 
in  which  they  have  not  yet  been  compared.  Thus,  guided  by 
analogy,  we  spread  the  results  of  a  limited  range  of  observation 
over  a  wider  field  of  related  phenomena.  Then,  following  the 
due  afforded  by  analogy,  we  enter  that  wider  field  in  search 
of  the  anticipated  agreements.  In  proportion  as  our  antici- 
pations are  realized,  the  deductions  based  upon  analogy  are 
confirmed,  and  we  acquire  a  confident  belief  in  other  agree- 
ments which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  direct  comparison. 

The  application  of  this  principle  to  the  phenomena  of  organ- 
ization will  be  better  understood  and  estimated  if  we  take 
along  with  us  a  parallel  case  of  the  application  of  the  same 
principle  in  the  inorganic  world.  I  refer  to  the  alleged  dis- 
covery of  the  physical  constitution  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  sun,  fixed  stars,  and  nebulse,  by 
the  aid  of  analogies  brought  to  light  by  the  spectroscope.  This 
instrument  discloses  certain  spectral  phenomena  of  the  light 
emitted  by  white-hot  solids  and  liquids,  as  also  the  unlike 
phenomena  of  the  light  of  flames,  luminous  gases,  or  vapors 
variously  colored.  It  also  brings  to  view  a  wonderful  series  of 
related  phenomena,  by  testing  the  light  from  a  white-hot  solid 
or  liquid  after  it  has  passed  through  flame  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  luminous  gas  or  vapor.  Every  known  material  element 
is  found  to  exhibit  phenomena  peculiar  to  itself;  so  that  the 
application  of  the  spectroscope  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the 
most  delicate  of  all  chemical  tests.     The  application  of  this 
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test  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  fixed  stars,  and  nebulae  is  supposed 
to  reveal  to  us  many  important  facts  as  regards  their  physical 
constitution  and  chemical  composition.  The  validity  of  these 
inductions  is  based  wholly  on  the  observed  analogies  between 
the  spectral  phenomena  of  these  celestial  bodies  and  those  of 
terrestrial  matter.  Since  these  bodies  agree  with  terrestrial 
matter  in  exhibiting  certain  spectral  phenomena,  it  is  assumed 
without  hesitation  that  they  agree  with  it  in  those  conditions 
of  composition  and  constitution,  without  which  the  like  phe- 
nomena are  never  observed  at  the  earth's  surface. 

Thus  the  application  of  the  spectroscope  is  assumed  to  have 
added  the  following  facts  to  the  body  of  our  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  heavenly  bodies : 

1.  The  body  of  the  sun  consists  of  a  solid  or  liquid  mass 
in  a  state  of  intense  heat. 

2.  This  central  hot  mass  is  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere 
of  luminous  gas  or  vapor,  called  its  photosphere. 

3.  Many  material  elements  belonging  to  our  earth  enter 
into  the  constitution  of  the  photosphere  of  the  sun. 

4.  Many  of  the  fixed  stars  are  constituted  like  the  sun, 
each  consisting  of  a  white-hot  central  mass,  surrounded  by  a 
photosphere,  which  contains  many  terrestrial  elements — some 
not  found  in  the  photosphere  of  the  sun. 

5.  The  nebulae  —  even  those  which  are  resolvable  by  pow- 
erful telescopes  —  consist  of  luminous  gases  or  vapors,  since 
they  exhibit  the  spectral  phenomena  peculiar  to  flame,  and  not 
those  which  characterize  the  unmodified  light  from  white-hot 
solids  or  liquids. 

To  these  truly  logical,  yet  bold  inductions,  I  have  yet  to 
learn  of  the  first  word  of  objection  from  any  quarter  of  the 
scientific  world.  Let  us  see  how  the  matter  stands  as  regards 
the  application  of  the  same  principle  of  analogy  to  the  charac- 
teristic phenomena  of  the  organic  world,  as  set  forth  above. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  essentially  characteristic 
phenomena  of  living  organisms  are  not  tlie  forms,  structure, 
and  connection  of  parts,  in  themselves  considered;  nor 
simply  the  formal  laws  of  succession,  by  which  generations 
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follow  each  other  in  lines  of  genealogical  descent.  The  sub- 
serviency of  means  to  ends,  of  instruments  to  uses ;  the  co-op- 
eration of  numerous  organs  in  an  intelligible  system  of  order ; 
these  are  the  ruling  facts  of  organization,  which  need  to  be 
accounted  for.  Let  molecular  forces  do  everything  in  the  way 
of  constructing  and  shapiug  forms,  if  they  can.  What  we 
most  need  to  know  is,  why  these  forms  are  not  merely  forms, 
but  instruments  wonderfully  adapted  to  specific  uses;  why 
these  instruments  are  put  together  on  an  intelligible  plan,  not 
having  for  its  basis  mere  symmetry  of  form,  but  an  orderly 
co-operation  in  a  marvellous  series  of  actions,  running  on 
through  years.  It  is  the  subserviency  of  instruments  to  uses, 
and  not  the  material  forms  of  those  instruments,  that  here 
requires  explanation.  It  is  the  origin  of  the  plan  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  not  the  shaping  of  the  materials  which  enter  into  its 
construction,  that  needs  to  be  made  intelligible. 

We  have  only  to  follow  to  their  legitimate  results  analogies 
which  daily  observation  and  experience  lay  in  our  path, 
in  order  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of 
organiztition.  Ail  the  works  of  man,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
are  examples  of  the  combination  of  means  for  the  attainment 
of  ends ;  of  the  adaptation  of  instruments  to  specific  uses. 
As  a  matter  of  observation  and  experience,  we  know  these 
works  to  be  the  productions  of  intelligent  personal  agents. 
As  a  matter  of  intuitive  reason  we  know  that  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should  have  originated  from  any  other  source.  We 
know  intuitively  that  an  intelligent  personal  agent  is  the  only 
adequate  cause  of  plan  and  system  in  combining  means  for 
the  attainment  of  ends. 

We  find  the  same  law  of  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  run- 
ning through  all  the  ranks  and  forms  of  organization.  Anal- 
ogy compels  us  In  like  manner  to  ascribe  their  origin  to  the 
only  conceivable  cause, —  intelligent  agency.  Organized  living 
forms  agree  with  the  works  of  man  in  being  modeled  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  intelligent  adaptation ;  therefore 
logical  consistency  forces  us  to  accept  the  belief  that  they 
agree  with  those  works  in  being  the  products  of  intelligent 
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agency.  The  analogical  argument  which  compels  this  belief 
is  more  cogent  than  most  of  the  like  arguments,  which  win 
the  ready  assent  of  scientific  men,  as  regards  the  phenomena 
of  the  inorganic  world.  If  the  alleged  revelations  of  the 
spectroscope  may  be  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned  into  the 
belief  of  the  scientific  world,  why  this  insurrection  of  science, 
in  the  form  of  materialism,  against  the  belief  in  a  personal 
Creator  ?  —  a  belief  which  rests  on  a  basis  of  rational  validity, 
at  least,  equally  firm.  Unless  all  that  we  hear  about  the  con- 
stitution of  the  mass  of  the  sun,  the  constitution  and  composi- 
tion of  its  photosphere,  is  a  sham  and  a  delusion,  having  no 
foundation  in  fact,  t|ien  is  the  existence  of  an  infinitely-wise, 
all-powerful,  personal  Creator  the  mightiest  fact  of  the  uni- 
verse. I  say  personal^  for  only  a  pereon  can  plan,  select, 
devise,  with  intelligent  aim.  The  god  of  the  pantheist  will 
not  do.  To  endow  matter  with  omnipresent,  orderly-acting 
powers,  —  to  try  to  bind  the  material  universe  into  a  har- 
monious unity  under  the  name  of  Pan,  does  not  make  intel- 
ligible the  world,  as  we  find  it.  Personality  alone  is  capable 
of  intelligent  purpose,  deliberate  aim ;  —  and  this  is  what  we 
see  in  the  adaptations  of  all  organic  forms. 

What  has  materialism  to  oppose  to  the  foregoing  conclusion  ? 
Perhaps  we  may  be  told,  that  science,  by  the  discovery  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  has  sufliciently  accounted  for  all  existence, 
without  the  agency  of  a  Creator.  It  is  sufficient  to  reply, 
that  the  laws  of  phenomena  simply  represent  the  mode  of  their 
occurrence,  but  not  the  reason  or  the  cause  of  that  occurrence. 
As  regards  the  phenomena  of  adaptation  and  co-operation  for 
a  fnture  result,  the  most  that  materialism  can  do  is  to  set  forth 
the  facts  of  the  case, —  leaving  those  facts  unexplained,  and 
unexplainable  by  any  theory  which  accepts  atheism.  Per- 
haps the  materialist  will  call  our  attention  to  certain  seemingly 
useless  parts  of  organic  forms, —  parts  which  are  said  to  be 
inexplicable  on  any  intelligible  plan  of  adaptation,  but  per- 
fectly explainable  as  transition  forms  in  successive  stages  of 
development.  It  may  be  answered,  that  our  ignorance  of  the 
office  of  certain  parts  can  not  invalidate  our  knowledge  of  the 
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ofSce  of  other  parts.  If  we  can  not  see  how  the  spleen  works 
in  a  system  of  organic  adjustment,  we  can  see  how  the  stomach, 
heart,  and  lungs  thus  work.  If  a  few  small  bones  in  the 
animal  frame  are  unintelligible  on  any  snpposable  plan  of 
intelligent  adaptation,  this  does  not  dim  in  the  least  the  light 
of  that  divine  intelligence  which  gleams  forth  from  every 
other  part  of  the  structure.  If  we  concede  to  the  objection 
the  full  weight  claimed  for  it  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment, it  only  modifies  somewhat  our  ideas  of  the  mode  of 
action  of  the  intelligent  personal  Cause,  without  having  the 
least  legitimate  force  to  shake  our  belief  in  that  Cause.  It 
may  be  that  the  objector  will  deny  the  applicability  of  the 
analogical  argument  to  the  question  of  a  personal  Creator. 
But  he  does  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  same  argument  to  all 
other  scientific  questions,  and  scruples  not  to  accept  its  deduc- 
tions as  undoubted  facts  of  science  or  laws  of  nature.  Yet 
the  analogy  which  is  applied  to  the  question  of  creative 
intelligence  is  of  higher  authority  than  any  other ;  as  its 
recognition  comes  through  personal  experience,  and  rests  on 
consciousness  and  intuition,  while  the  recognition  of  all  other 
analogies  rests  primarily  on  outward  observation.  Thus  we 
know,  by  a  more  intimate  and  reliable  conviction,  that  only 
an  intelligent,  personal  cause  can  account  for  the  adaptations 
which  we  observe  in  the  organic  world,  than  that  by  which 
we  assume  that  nothing  but  iron  in  the  photosphere  of  the 
sun  can  account  for  certain  spectral  phenomena  exhibited  by 
that  luminary.  If  the  logic  of  science  rules  our  conviction  in 
the  latter  case,  for  a  stronger  reason  it  binds  our  belief  to  the 
recognition  of  a  personal  Creator. 

We  may  therefore  fairly  claim,  that  our  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  personal  Creator  rests  on  a  scientific  basis  of  fact, 
which  will  remain  unshaken,  whatever  may  or  may  not  prove 
true,  as  regards  the  origin  of  living  forms  and  the  transitions 
through  which  they  have  passed  and  are  passing.  Suppose 
the  dream  of  Huxley  should  be  realized  as  regards  the  origin 
of  life  from  inorganic  matter,  and  suppose  that  the  progress 
of  knowledge  should  more  and  more  confirm  the  theory  of 
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Danrin,  there  will  still  remain  those  wonderfbl  adaptations, 
which  are  characteristie  of  organization ;  and  these  are  only 
intelligible,  as  the  products  of  creative  design.  If  under  the 
hands  of  a  skillful  manipulator,  inorganic  matter  should  take 
on  the  forms  of  life, — should  shape,  adapt,  and  bind  together 
in  harmonious  union  a  system  of  organs,  and  these  oi^gans 
should  co-operate  in  working  out  a  plan,  such  as  is  implied  in 
the  ^ery  fact  of  living, —  the  adaptations  and  the^^n  would 
have  originated  with  an  intelligent  Creator,  and  not  through 
the  blind  action  of  molecular  forces.  If  we  adopt  the  improb- 
able supposition,  that  the  bat  has  acquired  wings  bj  develop- 
ment from  the  insignificant  paws  of  the  shrew,  and  has  learned 
to  use  its  new  organs  in  flight, — an  intelligent  Creator  has 
guided  the  process  and  implanted  the  new  instinct  to  corre- 
spond«  I  am  the  farthest  possible  from  believing  that  such 
phenomena  have  ever  occurred,  or  ever  will  occur,  as  the 
simple  results  of  molecular  action,  or  of  natural  selection* 
But  I  wish  strongly  to  express  a  firm  belief  that,  whatever 
may  possibly  or  conceivably  occur  in  that  direction,  it  can  not 
possibly  or  conceivably  shake  the  firm  foundation  on  which 
rests  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  personal  God. 

The  power  and  plan  of  a  Creator,  being  made  conspicuously 
manifest  through  the  phenomena  of  organization,  must  of 
necessity  be  present,  pervading  and  controlling  in  the  lower 
sphere  of  inorganic  forces  and  laws,  for  here  also  we  meet  with 
adaptation  and  orderly  adjustment.  Indeed,  material  forces 
and  laws  can  be  naught  else  than  the  Creator's  voluntary  effi- 
ciency in,  and  deliberate  guidance  of^  the  material  universe ; 
whether  we  consider  the  astronomic  order  that  reigns  in  the 
planetary  spaces,  or  the  equilibrium  and  motions  of  molecules 
and  atoms. 

With  this  view  of  the  order  of  the  universe,  we  need  not  be 
much  troubled  with  the  special  difficulties  which  scientists 
have  raised,  touching  the  origin  and  history  of  life  on  our 
globe.  The  wisdom  and  power  which  could  plan  and  execute 
such  works  as  meet  us  at  every  turn,  could  easily  make  the 
transition  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic.    The  author  of 
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the  plan  may  be  supposed  to  be  master  of  its  details.  The 
builder  of  a  structure  may  be  trusted  to  compound  and  shape 
the  materials  to  be  used  in  construction.  If  protein  is  essen- 
tial to  life,  the  author  of  life  is  not  dependent  for  its  production 
on  molecular  forces,  which  act  independently  of  his  control. 
If  protoplasm  has  a  life  of  its  own,  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
other  forms  of  life,  its  mysterious  endowment  and  destiny  have 
originated  in  creative  power  and  plan. 

In  attempting  to  set  forth  the  scientific  basis  of  our  belief  in 
a  Creator,  I  do  not  assume  to  trace  the  history  of  the  origin  of 
this  belief.  Its  origin  in  the  history  of  the  race  and  in  the  life 
of  the  individual,  is  long  anterior  to  the  rise  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge. It  springs  up  spontaneously  in  the  presence  of  the 
great  spectacle  of  the  universe.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of 
mental  activity,  the  child  recognizes  in  the  forms,  adaptations 
and  orderly  movements  around  him,  something  kindred  to 
the  constructive  intelligence  of  which  he  is  conscious  in  him- 
self. The  child's  oft-repeated  question  —  Who  made  this? 
Who  made  that?  —  shows  that  his  faith  has  already  recognized 
a  maker  of  the  things  that  are.  And  when  you  answer  his 
question,  by  telling  him  that  God  has  made  them  all,  you  have 
communicated  to  him  no  new  revelation ;  you  have  only  given 
him  1^  personal  name  for  the  wisdom  and  power  which  already 
fill  his  little  soul  with  wonder  and  reverence.  It  is  not  till 
skepticism  calls  in  question  this  natural,  spontaneous  belief, 
that  we  ever  think  of  sustaining  it  by  proofe.  And  when  we 
are  called  upon  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us,  we 
have  only  to  reduce  to  words  and  to  express  in  logical  tbrms 
the  inarticulate  consciousness  in  which  the  belief  took  root,  far 
back  in  the  days  of  childhood. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

WHOM  SHALL  WE  INVITE  TO  THE  LORD'S  TABLE  ? 

If  we  mistake  not,  all  possible  modes  of  invitation  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  may  be  reduced  to  eight.  There  may  be 
invited,  (1)  all  mankind  ;   (2)  all  who  desire  to  be  Christians ; 

(3)  all  who  believe  themselves  to  be  the  followers  of  Christ ; 

(4)  all  church  members ;  (5)  all  members  in  evangelical 
churches  ;  (6)  only  members  of  the  same  denomination ;  (7) 
only  membera  of  the  same  local  church  ;  (8)  no  formal  invita- 
tion—  the  elements  being  oflfered  to  every  one  present. 

The  first  and  eighth  forms,  being  substantially  the  same, 
liave  probably  no  advocates  outside  the  small  coterie  of  "  Free 
Religionists."  A  universalism  in  church  privileges  so  bald 
and  broad  as  this,  placing  saints  and  sinners,  friends  and 
enemies,  a  Paul  and  a  Voltaire  on  the  same  footing,  is  too 
repugnant  even  to  depraved  humanity  to  be  dangerous ;  and 
we  dismiss  the  forms  of  invitation  that  involve  it,  as  needing 
on  formal  refutation. 

The  second  form  makes  no  distinction  between  a  desire 
which,  including  choice,  constitutes  a  person  a  true  believer, 
and  a  desire,  which  excluding  choice,  is  possessed  by  the 
enemies  of  Christ  Jesus.  As  distinct  from  the  thirds  it  in- 
cludes only  the  better  class, —  and  asks  to  the  Lord's  Table 
those  who  are  not,  and  who  know  that  they  are  not,  true 
Christians.  Tlio  rich  young  ruler  who  went  away  from  Christ 
sorrowing,  well  illustrates  the  class  intended  to  be  reached  by 
this  form  of  invitation.     They  lack  the  one  thing  needful. 

The  third  form  includes  "  all  who  believe  themselves  to  be 
the  followers  of  Christ."  Some  advocates  of  this  urge  in  its 
favor,  '^  that  the  church  is  a  human  organization,  and  has  the 
liberty  to  extend  its  hospitality  at  its  own  pleasure ;  and,  in 
the  use  of  this  liberty,  it  should  be  liberal  and  magnanimous." 
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Has,  indeed,  the  church  the  liberty  to  invite  at  pleasure  whom 
it  will  ?  The  proof  of  what  we  hold  to  be  the  only  correct 
form,  contains  the  answer  of  this  question.     So  we  pass  on. 

The  fourth  form  requires,  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  Supper, 
membership  in  some  church,  but  makes  no  distinction  between 
orthodox  and  heterodox,  the  churches  of  Christ  and  the  syna- 
gogues of  Satan.  This  lies,  therefore,  under  the  condemnation, 
in  part  at  least,  of  the  preceding,  and  is  rejected  by  the  argu- 
ments for  the  true  form. 

The  seventh  form  in  confining  the  communion  of  saints  to 
the  bounds  of  a  local  church,  is  altogether  too  narrow.  It 
makes  the  Supper  a  family  meal,  to  which  no  member  of  the 
household  of  faith,  not  connected  with  that  particular  church, 
can  come.  This  form  so  cuts  across  the  tender  ties  which 
unite  all  believers  into  one,  that  it  should  not  be  adopted  except 
upon  Divine  authority.  Though  this  be  held  by  some  to  be 
right  in  theory,  in  practice  this  form  is  seldom,  if  ever,  given. 

The  sixth  form  of  invitation  is  somewhat  wider,  including 
all  of  the  same  faith  and  order.  It  makes  the  denominational 
line  the  limit  of  this  mode  of  Christian  fellowship.  But  the 
form  is  still  too  narrow  to  satisfy  either  the  deep  longings  of 
the  renewed  heart,  or  the  fundamental  law  of  the  churches. 

Against  these  seven  forms  of  invitation,  and  against  any 
possible  combination  of  them,  objections,  in  our  opinion,  con- 
clusive, though  differing  in  form  and  in  degree  of  force,  can 
be  brought ;  which  objections  will  be  developed  as  we  proceed. 

There  is  left  then  but  the  fifth  form,  midway  between  the 
extremes,  which  asks  to  the  Lord's  Table  only  members,  in 
regular  standing,  of  evangelical  churches.  This  form,  in  our 
opinion,  is  neither  too  broad  nor  too  narrow.  And,  in  giving 
our  reasons  for  our  opinion,  we  shall  attempt  to  show,  on  the 
one  hand,  why  the  invitation  ought  not  to  be  restricted  to  any 
one  denomination,  and,  on  the  other,  why  it  should  not  be 
extended  either  to  non-evangelical  churches  or  to  all  those  who 
may  believe  themselves  to  be  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ. 
If  this  form  of  invitation,  common  amongst  Protestants,  can 
be  vindicated  against  these  three,  much  more  can  it  against  all 
the  other  possible  forms. 
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That  the  invitation  to  the  Lord's  Table  onght  not  to  be  re- 
stricted to  those  of  the  same  denomination,  is,  as  it  seems  to 
US,  conclusively  proved  by  the  fact  that  God  does  not  restrict 
his  spiritual  blessings  to  any  one  denomination.  Ko  one  com- 
munion so  monopolizes  the  gift  of  eternal  life,  through  the 
renewing  visitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  rightly  to  debar 
all  other  denominations  from  the  privilege  of  joining  with  it 
in  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  principle  on  which  all 
true  Christian  fellowship  fundamentally  rests,  is  wider  than 
denominational  lines.  This  principle,  we  claim,  was  definitely 
stated  by  the  apostle  Peter  in  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  ;  and 
on  it  the  decision  of  that  Council  was  expressly  founded.  Let 
us  review  the  case,  and  show  its  application  to  the  one  in  hand. 

The  church  in  Antioch  was  endangered  by  certain  teachers 
who  affirmed  that  except  a  man  be  circumcised  after  the  man- 
ner of  Moses,  he  could  not  be  saved.  "  When  therefore  Paul 
and  Barnabas  had  no  small  dissension  and  disputation  with 
them,  they  (the  church)  determined  that  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
and  certain  other  of  them,  (the  brethren  of  the  church)  should 
go  up  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  apostles  and  elders  about  this  ques- 
tion." *  It  appears  from  the  record  that,  neither  at  Antioch 
nor  at  Jerusalem,  did  the  apostles  assume  to  settle  this  dispute 
by  the  authority  of  their  apostleship  ;  but,  instead,  aft«r  there 
had  been  much  disputing,  Peter  arose,  and,  referring  to  his 
visit  to  the  Roman  centurion,  Cornelius,  an  uncircumcised  Gen- 
tile, said,  "  Ye  know  how  that  a  good  while  ago  God  made 
choice  among  us,  that  the  Gentiles  by  my  mouth  should  hear 
the  word  of  the  gospel,  and  believe.  And  God  which  knoweth 
the  hearts,*  bare  them  witness,  giving  them  the  Holy  Ghost, 
even  as  unto  us  ;  and  put  no  difference  between  us  and  them, 
purifying  their  hearts  by  faith."  f  On  the  principle  that  the 
heart-searching  God  put  no  difference  between  the  circumcised 
and  the  uncircumcised  believer,  they  abrogated  that  rite,  of 
which  it  was  said,  at  its  institution,  ^'  and  my  covenant  shall 
be  in  your  flesh  for  an  everlasting  covenant."  % 

Now  we  claim  that  this  principle  is  the  Divine  criterion  by 

♦  Acts  XV.  1,  a.       t  Acts  XV.  7—9.       X  Gen.  xvil.  18. 
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which  all  similar  disputes  among  Christians  are  to  be  settled  : 
and  we  ask,  are  the  outpourings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  confined 
within  the  line  of  Papal  belief  and  polity  ?  Are  they  limited 
to  the  circle  of  churches  holding  immersion  to  be  the  only 
mode  of  baptism  ?  Are  they  shut  up  within  the  narrowing 
confines  of  the  Psalm-singing  churches  ?  Do  not  the  Meth- 
odists, the  Lutherans,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Congregationalists 
sometimes  receive  this  "  witness  "  of  God  ?  Now,  if  God  thus 
bears  them  witness,  we  fail  to  see  how  the  close  coramunionists 
can  escape  the  scathing  rebuke,  addressed  by  Peter  to  the 
schismatics  in  the  Council  at  Jerusalem,  "  Now  therefore  why 
tempt  ye  God,  to  put  a  yoke  upon  the  neck  of  the  disciples  ? "  * 
How  can  any  church  without  tempting  God,  require,  as  a 
condition  of  fellowship,  what  God  does  not  regard  in  the  gift 
of  his  Spirit  ? 

How,  in  the  light  of  this  principle,  can  a  church,  or  a  body 
of  churches,  presume  to  bar  the  great  body  of  disciples,  equally 
owned  and  blessed  of  God,  from  the  table  of  our  Lord  ?  Is 
not  a  yoke  laid  upon  the  necks  of  believers,  when  something 
is  made  a  condition  of  sacramental  commimion  which  God 
does  not  require  or  regard  ?  But,  it  may  be  asked,  would  you 
apply  the  same  principle  to  unevangelical  denominations  ? 

Most  assuredly.  When  God  bears  them  witness  by  the  gift 
of  His  Spirit,  putting  no  difference  between  them  and  us,  who 
are  we  that  we  should  reply  against  God?  Are  we  wiser  than 
He  ?  Can  we  order  His  churches  better  than  He  ?  But  pause : 
When»and  where  has  G^d  borne  them  witness?  Where  has 
He,  ever  in  the  history  of  the  world,  honored  a  sect  funda- 
mentally wrong  with  his  blessing?  Did  ever  a  local  church, 
unevangelical  in  faith,  have,  from  any  cause,  a  revival  of  reli- 
gion, without  changing  its  creed  back  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  ?  We  know  a  church  that  lapsed  from  the  faith,  and 
soon  became  almost  extinct.  Peculiar  circumstances  at  length 
led  it  to  settle  an  orthodox  minister,  whose  labors  were  blessed 
in  due  time  with  a  genuine  revival.  What  was  the  result  ? 
The  church  returned  to  its  former  creed,  in  which  it  still 

♦  Acts  XV.  10. 
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abides.  So  must  it  ever  be.  It  is  because  we  believe  that 
God  does  not  and  can  not,  without  denying  Himself  bear  them 
witness,  that  we  hold  no  Christian  fellowship  with  those  who 
deny  the  fiindaraental  doctrines. 

Should  it  be  replied  that  the  invitation  to  the  Lord's  Table 
is  restricted  on  other  grounds,  then  we  would  emphatically 
deny  the  right  of  any  church  to  set  aside  or  to  neglect  a  prin- 
ciple, like  that  we  have  quoted,  for  those  grounds.  We  can 
not  employ  this  principle  in  determining  whom  we  will 
exchange  pulpits  with,  and  with  whom  we  will  join  in  union 
meetings  and  societies,  as  we  do ;  and  then  supersede  it  when 
determining  whom  we  shall  invite  to  the  Lord's  Table,  unless 
the  Lord  has  expressly  excepted  the  mode  of  baptism,  or  the 
question  of  psalms  and  hymns,  or  whatever  other  grounds 
there  may  be,  from  the  operation  of  this  principle.  This,  we 
presume,  is  claimed  by  no  one  to  be  the  case.  Therefore,  we 
conclude  that  the  law  stated  by  Peter,  applies  to  the  question 
in  hand.  On  this  divine  principle,  we  claim,  as  it  seems  to  us 
conclusively,  that  the  invitation  to  the  Lord's  Supper  should 
not  be  limited  by  non-essential  requirements  to  one  particular 
denomination  ;  but  should  be  as  broad  as  the  churches  owned 
of  God  as  His.  And,  if  the  invitation  should  not  be  limited 
thus  to  the  members  of  any  one  denomination,  much  less 
should  it  to  the  members  of  one  local  church.  The  clear  wit- 
ness of  the  Spirit  is  far  wider  than  either  limit. 

Our  argument  can  not  be  evaded  by  the  plea  that  the  con- 
troversy at  Antioch  respected  salvation,  while  that  between  the 
immersionists  and  ourselves  respects  only  church  privileges ; 
for,  if  the  principle  cited  was  deemed  by  inspired  apostles  suf- 
ficient to  settle  the  greater  question,  most  surely  it  is  suflScient 
to  settle  the  smaller.  The  applicability  of  a  principle  in  set- 
tling any  point,  does  not  depend  upon  the  greatness  of  the 
issues  involved,  but  upon  the  nature  of  the  case. 

We  rejoice  that  this  principle,  so  long  overlooked,  is  re-assert- 
ing itself,  and  bringing  the  churches  of  Christ  together  as  one 
in  sympathy  and  fellowship;  and  the  danger  now  lies,  if 
danger  there  be,  in  a  rebound  from  too  great  closeness  to  too 
great  looseness,  symptoms  of  which  are  already  apparent 
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Therefore,  we  pass  to  the  other  side,  and  consider  more  at 
length  some  reasons  why  the  invitation  to  the  Lord's  Table 
should  not  be  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  evangelical 
churches. 

It  is  urged  by  some,  in  favor  of  a  wider  invitation,  "  that 
the  church  is  a  human  organization,  and  has  the  liberty  to 
extend  its  hospitality  at  its  own  pleasure."  If  this  means  that 
the  church  is  composed  of  men  and  women,  the  proposition  is 
true,  but  it  proves  nothing.  If,  however,  it  means,  as  we  sup- 
pose it  is  intended  to  mean,  that  the  church  rests  on  human 
authority,  and  possesses  the  prerogatives  of  a  human  organi- 
zation, like  Masonry,  or  a  debating  club,  then  we  deny  both 
the  asserted  fact,  and  the  logical  inference  sought  to  be  drawn 
from  it. 

That  there  was  a  church,  with  its  rites  and  ritual,  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  is  beyond  dispute.  Christ  Jesus  was  a 
dutiful  member  of  it.  This  church  was  instituted  formally  by 
God  in  the  covenant  which  He  made  with  Abraham,  and  in 
the  moral  and  ceremonial  law  which  He  gave  in  the  midst  of 
the  thunders  of  Sinai.  Did  this  divine  institution  give  place 
at  the  crucifixion,  to  a  human  organization  ?  Where,  then,  is 
the  glory  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  ?  Did  Christ  intrust  His 
great  commission  to  a  mere  human  instrumentality  ?  The 
improbability  of  His  substituting  a  human  organization  for  a 
divinely-instituted  church  becomes  an  impossibility  in  the  light 
of  His  own  words  and  acts.  He  said  to  Peter :  "  Upon  this 
rock  1  will  build  my  church."  He  could  not  here  have  referred 
to  the  church  the  veil  of  whose  temple  was  rent  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  at  His  crucifixion,  for  He  speaks  of  a  future  act ; 
He  calls  the  church  His,  —  "  my  church,"  —  and  declares  that 
"  the  gcUea  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  Surely,  He 
could  not  have  said  this  of  any  human  organization.  He  aUo 
expressly  intrusts  discipline  to  ^Hhe  church.'*'**  That  this 
church  was  not  the  Jewish  synagogue,  but  the  church  which 
He  was  soon  to  build,  and  which  should  be  called  His,  is  proved 
by  the  promise  He  made  it :    "  For  where  two  or  three  are 

♦  Matt,  xviil,  15-18. 
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gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them."  *  Is  Christ  thus  present  in  any  merely  human  organ- 
ization ?  He  instituted  the  Supper,  and  said :  "  This  in 
remembrance  of  me."  The  Supper  is  a  rite,  a  sacrament ;  in 
what  ?  —  a  human  or  a  divine  organization  ?  He  sent  His 
apostles  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  they,  divinely  directed, 
established  churches,  called  "the  churches  of  God,"  "the 
churches  of  Christ,"  "  the  body  of  Christ,"  in  the  midst  of 
which  He  walks.  We  marvel  that  any  one,  with  such  state- 
ments before  him,  should  call  the  church  a  human  organiza- 
tion. But  this  is  not  all.  The  churches  have  not  thepreroga- 
iwea  of  human  organizations.  They  can  not  alter,  suspend,  or 
annul  their  fundamental  law,  the  Bible ;  they  can  not  change 
the  comer-stone  on  which  they  are  built,  or  the  end  for  which 
tliey  are  established,  —  things  fully  within  the  power  of  any 
human  organization.  Thus,  in  origin  and  in  prerogatives,  the 
churches  differ  radically  from  any  human  organization. 

jSW,  by  the  terms  of  their  unalterable  laWy  the  churches  are 
expressly  limited  in  membership  to  a  peculiar  class,  called 
saints,  believers,  the  renewed,  the  baptized.  The  proof  is  con- 
clusive :  the  test  of  discipleship  ;  the  oft-repeated  requirement 
of  love,  faith  and  repentance  ;  the  right  and  duty  of  discipline ; 
the  express  exclusion  of  certain  sinners ;  the  description  of  the 
church  as  holy,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  light  of  the  world ; 
its  mission ;  the  warnings  against  corruption  and  apostacy ;  — 
all  restrain  the  church  from  admitting  to  membership  whom 
they  will.  By  their  fundamental  law,  which  they  can  neither 
amend  nor  annul,  only  those  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
can  become  members  in  full  communion  of  the  churches  of 
Christ.  Since  the  labors  of  President  Edwards,  probably  no 
one  will  directly  advocate  the  opening  of  the  churches  to  the 
unconverted.  It  is  now  admitted  that  the  Bible  requires,  as 
the  condition  of  membership,  more  than  a  life  not  scandalous. 
What  cost  Edwards  so  dearly  has  become  a  perpetual  blessing 
to  the  churches.  The  incisive  words  of  the  Master  ever  apply : 
^^  He  that  is  not  with  me,  is  against  me." 

»  Matt  xviii.,  20. 
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The  churches  being  thus  composed  of  the  faithful  and  gov- 
erned by  a  permanent  law  as  their  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
on  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  preserving  their  purity  ? 
of  keeping  from  their  peculiar  privileges,  the  unworthy  ?  Does 
the  responsibility  rest  on  the  churches,  or  on  the  individual 
desiring  church  privileges  ?  Must  a  church  admit  to  its  privi- 
leges whoever  desires  to  enjoy  them,  asking  no  questions  ?  or 
has  it  the  right  to  interpose  certain  conditions  which,  guided 
by  the  Scriptures,  it  holds  to  be  essential  to  its  purity  ?  Here, 
if  we  mistake  not,  hangs  the  issue  between  the  common  and  a 
more  liberal  form  of  invitation  to  the  Lord's  Table.  The  ques- 
tion must,  therefore,  be  answered.  It  is  rendered  extremely 
improbable  that  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  individual, 
and  not  with  the  church,  by  the  fact  that  Christ  and  His  apos- 
tles so  repeatedly  warned  the  churches  against  false  prophets 
and  anti-Christs ;  by  the  fact  that  they  were  to  judge  men  by 
their  fniits,  and  were  to  try  the  spirits ;  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  churches  are  required  to  discipline  the  disorderly,  and 
excommunicate  the  incorrigible.  But  Christ  did  not  leave  us 
to  infer  where  the  responsibility  rests ;  He  expressly  laid  it 
vpon  the  chv/rchea^  from  which  no  one  can  remove  it  Between 
the  rule  of  church  discipline  and  His  promise  to  be  in  the 
churches,  using  an  emphatic  form  of  address,  Christ  said : 
"  Verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth, 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on 
earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  * 

"  Plainly ,'the  ye  must  be  held  parallel  with  the  church  in  the 
foregoing  verse,  so  that  the  sure  and  binding  nature  of  the 
church's  decision  is  here  aflBrmed."  Thus,  the  particular 
church  is  empowered  by  this  solemn  declaration  to  act  as 
God's  agent  in  the  discipline  of  its  members.  Nor  is  this  all. 
By  the  use  of  the  word  whatsoever^  Christ  makes  His  promise 
of  ratification  wider  than  the  rule  of  discipline,  and  inclusive 
of  all  done  by  the  church  in  obedience  to  His  revealed  will. 
Thus,  Christ's  churches,  instituted  by  Himself,  and  denied  the 

♦  Matt  xvul,  la 
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prerogatives  of  human  organizations,  do,  within  certain  limits, 
receive  a  divine  ratification  of  their  doings. 

In  addition  to  church  discipline,  what  guards  of  purity, 
what  limits  of  fellowship,  are  laid  bj  their  organic  law  upon 
the  churches  to  enforce  ?  Having  the  power  of  the  keys,  to 
whom  shall  they  open,  and  against  whom  shall  they  shut  ? 
If  there  be  such  limits  and  guards,  the  churches  are  bound,  as 
we  have  already  shown,  to  observe  them.  They  can  not  dis- 
regard them  at  pleasure,  or  without  sin.  Convinced  that 
principles  and  rules  have  been  given,  to  guide  the  churches 
in  this  as  in  all  other  points,  we  call  upon  believers  to 
re-examine  the  law  and  rule  of  their  faith  and  practice,  respect- 
ing the  latitude  of  Christian  fellowship,  lest  the  evils  of  the 
past  come  upon  the  churches  again.  Duly  appreciating  the 
kindly  feelings  of  those  who  would  invite  to  the  Lord's  Table 
all  who  believe  themselves  to  be  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ, 
we  would  imitate  them,  did  not  our  interpretation  of  the 
Master's  words  forbid. 

Only  those  who  are  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus  are  fit  for 
membership  in  the  Christian  church.  This  is  fundamental. 
But,  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  all  whose  conduct  is  not  scan- 
dalous are  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  are  therefore  fit 
for  the  church  ?  or  must  the  applicant  give  evidence  of  being 
a  true  disciple?  The  practice  of  admitting  to  full  communion 
on  presumption  and  not  on  evidence,  finds,  we  believe,  no 
warrant  in  the  New  Testament.  Presumption  must  give  place 
to  evidence^  and  evidence  too  which  in  the  eye  of  charity 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  Divine  law.  The  believer 
must  confess  with  the  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  be  baptized 
into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  Churchy  in  the  exercise  of  the  authority  vested 
in  it,  mvstpass  upon  the  confem/m^  and  perform  the  baptism. 
But,  admitting  this,  are  the  confession  and  baptism  prerequi- 
'  sites  to  the  Lord's  Table  ?  Looking  at  the  commands,  state- 
ments, and  examples  given  for  our  guidance,  we  affirm  that 
the  rule  is,  confession  before  baptism,  and  baptism  before  the 
Eucharist.     The  great  commission  of  our  ascending  Lord  to 
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His  churches,  joins  baptism  with  the  discipling  of  all  nations : 
as  though  the  first  thing  is  to  make  disciples  ;  the  next,  is  to 
baptize  them.  So  Peter,  in  his  Pentecostal  sermon,  makes 
baptism  the  next  duty  after  repentance.  Believers,  indeed, 
are  designated  as  the  baptized.*  Examples,  too,  are  given  in 
the  Acts,  showing  that  baptism  in  practice,  followed  as  the 
next  duty  after  belief.  So  clear  has  this  relation  of  baptism  to 
belief  been  made  by  the  Scriptures  that  "  Christians  of  every 
name,  from  the  apostolic  age  to  the  present,  with  hardly  ^a 
dissentient  voice,  have  declared  baptism  to  be  a  prerequisite 
to  the  Eucharist."  "  Uniting  with  a  local  church  is,  therefore, 
the  immediate  sequence  and,  as  it  were,  the  natural  counter- 
part of  a  baptismal  vow."  "  In  no  case  is  the  Lord's  Supper 
put  before  baptism ;  in  no  case  does  the  narrative  recognize 
any  interval  between  faith  and  baptism,  to  be  filled  by  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  in  no  case  are  believers  brought  into  the 
church,  and  afterwards  baptized."t 

If  exceptions  should  ever  be  necessary,  the  rule  that  only 
baptized  believers  are  permitted  by  the  Scriptures  to  come  to 
the  Lord's  Table,  stands  firm.  To  found  a  rule  on  exceptions, 
is  preposterous ;  to  override  the  divine  order  that  those  who 
neglect  or  refuse  to  join  the  church  may  enjoy  church  privi- 
leges, is  to  abet  disobedience  in  fact,  if  not  in  intention.  To 
invite  to  the  Lord's  Table  non-church  members,  even  though 
they  may  believe  and  we  may  hope  they  are  the  followers  of 
Christ,  mistaken  as  to  duty,  runs  counter  to  the  word  and  will 
of  God  as  interpreted  by  the  almost  universal  practice  of  the 
churches  in  all  ages.  Instead  of  fostering  the  disobedience  of 
such,  the  Church  should  say,  as  God  has  said  to  them, 
"  Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins."  So  long  as  they  neglect  this 
duty,  we  can  not  admit  them  to  the  Lord's  Table  without  con- 
firming,  extending,  and  perpetuating  their  sin.  If  they  have 
been  baptized  in  infancy,  then  they  must  ratify  the  act  of  their 
parents  by  a  public  confession  of  Christ.     Even  the  dying  can 

♦Rom.  vi.  8;  1.  Cor.  xii.  13;  Gal.  iii.  27. 
t  1  Bib.  Sacra.,  vol.  xix.,  pp.  146, 151, 158. 
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receive  baptism  before  the  bread  and  the  wine.  The  possible 
exceptions  are,  therefore,  rare,  and  can  not  invalidate  the  rule. 
ITo  wrong  is  done  by  this  rule  to  believers  outside  the  local 
church,  for  such  believers  have  no  business  to  be  out  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Their  place  is  in  the  visible  Church,  where 
all  its  blessings  and  burdens  are  theirs. 

There  are,  however,  organizations  calling  themselves  Chris- 
tian churches,  whose  members  we  must  also  exclude  from  our 
invitation  to  the  Lord's  Table,  even  though  some  of  them  may, 
in  the  eye  of  charity,  be  regarded  as  born  of  the  Spirit.  That 
there  are  bodies  professing  to  be  Christian  which  deny  the 
Lord  Jesus,  reject  whatever  they  please  of  the  Scriptures, 
obliterate  the  distinction  between  saint  and  sinner,  is  painfully 
evident.  One,  not  in  full  sympathy,  but  yet  in  fellowship  with 
them,  has  recently  said,  "  There  are  many  amongst  us  who 
would  say,  '  I  had  rather  go  to  hell  with  Emerson  and  Abbot 
than  to  heaven  with  any  who  would  shut  them  out ;  hecavse 
theirs  is  the  better  apifit.^  "  *  Can  we  invite  such  to  the  table 
of  Him  who  said,  "He  that  belie veth  not  the  Son  shall  not 
see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him,"  on  the  ground 
that  they  believe  themselves  to  be  followers  of  Jesus  Christ, 
or  on  any  other  grounds?  They  claim  most  loudly  to.  be 
Christians,  though  Abbot  has  renounced  the  name,  they  are 
members  of  so-called  Christian  churches ;  but  can  we  recog- 
nize them  as  such  by  our  invitation  of  them  to  the  Lord's 
Table  ?  It  is  healthful,  in  these  days  of  fading  distinctions,  to 
revert  to  a  more  wholesome  course.  Errorists  threatened  the 
foundations  and  the  peace  of  the  primitive  churches,  and  the 
apostles  have  taught  us  how  to  treat  them.  To  churches 
troubled  by  them,  Paul  wrote,  "  Though  we,  or  an  angel  from 
heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  which  we 
have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed."  f  And,  to  give 
it  emphasis,  the  solemn  adjuration  is  repeated.  To  another 
church  he  wrote,  "If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus 
Chnst,  let  him  be  anathema  maran-athay^  %  *-^->  "  1®^  Wm  be 

*Rey.  James  W.  Thompson,  D.D.,  in  Monthly  Bsview  and  Beliffiotu 
Magazins, 

t  GaL  I  8.  9.  1 1  Cor.  xvL  23. 
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accursed  when  the  Lord  coraeth."  To  another,  "Now  we 
command  you  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye 
withdraw  yourselves  from  every  brother  that  walketh  disor- 
derly, (md  not  after  the  tradition  which  he  recei/oed  from  u%P  * 
After  describing  those  "having  the  form  of  godliness,  but 
denying  the  form  thereof,"  he  said  to  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
"  From  such  turn  away."  f  To  another  minister,  "  A  man 
that  is  an  heretic,  after  a  first  and  second  admonition,  shun  ; 
knowing  that  he  that  is  such  is  perverted,  and  sinneth,  being 
self-condemned." :j:  John,  writing  to  the  "elect  lady,"  is 
still  more  specific,  saying,  "Whosoever  transgresseth  (pro- 
gresseth),  and  abideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  hath  not 
God.  He  that  abideth  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  he  hath  both 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  If  there  come  any  unto  yon,  and 
bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your  house, 
neither  bid  him  God  speed.  For  he  that  biddeth  him  God 
speed  is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds."  § 

These  surely  are  not  the  words  of  men  who  saw  no  practical 
difference  between  truth  and  error,  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and 
the  doctrine  of  anti-Christ.  The  claims  of  errorists  to  be  the 
followers  of  Christ  are  stoutly  denied  ;  and  they  are  to  be 
judged  or  tested  not  only  by  the  churches,  but  also  by  the 
ministers,  and  not  only  by  the  ministers,  but  also  by  the  mem- 
bership, by  believing  women  ;  and  the  criterion  by  which 
these  are  to  judge  them,  is  the  gospel,  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 
After  these  pointed  and  specific  admonitions,  did  the  primitive 
churches  invite  errorists  to  the  Lord's  Table  ?  But,  it  may  be 
asserted  that  the  churches  have  advanced  to  more  liberal 
views  and  call  for  more  liberal  measures  than  were  necessary 
then.  John  had  these  progressionists  in  prophetic  view  when 
he  wrote ;  for  he  said,  according  to  the  best  established  read- 
ing, "Every  one  that  progresseth,  and  abideth  not  in  the 
doctrine  (of  Christ),  hath  not  God."  "  The  doctrine  is  that 
which  Christ  himself  brought  and  taught,  and  caused  to  be 
propagated  by  His  apostles."     The  word  "  progresseth  "  indi- 

♦2  Thea  iii.  6.    See  also  va  14, 15.         X  Titus  ill  iv.  xl    (EUlcott) 
1 2  Tim.  iii.  5.  §  2  John,  iz,  zL 
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cates  just  s^ich  a  progress  beyond  the  truth,  a  reaching  after 
something  beyond  the  limits  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  has  been 
witnessed  in  these  days  of  progress.  But,  in  religious  things, 
"  true  progress  is  only  possible  in  the  maintenance  and  on  the 
foundation  of  Christian  truth." 

But  who  shall  decide  what  is  progress  in  the  truth,  and  what 
progress  is  a  departure  from  the  truth  ?  As  shown,  the 
apostles  laid  the  responsibility  on  the  churches,  on  ministers, 
and  on  individual  believers ;  but  upon  them  severally  in  their 
respective  modes  of  fellowship.  We  have  the  same  doctrines 
by  which  to  judge  that  they  had  ;  the  light  in  which  we  live 
is  greater  than  theirs  ;  science  does  not  obliterate  the  distinc- 
tion between  truth  and  error,  right  and  wrong.  We  are, 
therefore,  able  to  judge,  as  well  as  they  were ;  yea,  better ; 
for,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  we  reach  a  clearer  argument  from 
the  witness  of  the  Spirit  than  was  possible  in  the  first  century. 
We  must,  then,  in  obedience  to  our  only  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  draw  the  line  firmly  between  those  who 
hold  the  doctrine  of  Christ  which  the  Scriptures  teach,  and 
those  who  accept  and  reject  what  they  please  of  it ;  between 
those  who  progress  in  the  truth,  and  those  who  go  beyond  it ; 
between  those  who  preach  Christ's  gospel,  and  those  who 
proclaim  another  gospel.  This  duty,  however  painful  it  may 
be,  the  churches  can  not  neglect,  without  denying  the  Lord 
that  bought  them.  Now  those  churches  which  abide  in  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  receive,  as  we  believe,  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit,  and  are  called  evangelical ;  while  those  who  reject  that 
doctrine  do  not,  as  we  believe,  receive  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit,  and  are  called  uuevangelical.  If,  therefore,  the  former 
be  invited  to  the  Lord's  Table,  and  the  latter  be  excluded,  the 
line  will  be  drawn  just  where  the  Scriptures  draw  it,  just 
where  the  Holy  Spirit  draws  it,  and  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  Divine  will.  We  can  not  invite  uuevangelical 
churches  to  our  holy  communion  without  bidding  them  God 
speed,  and  becoming  partakers  of  their  evil  deeds.  If  this  be 
illiberality,  it  is,  we  believe,  no  more  illiberal  than  the  truth. 
"True  liberality  in  any  sense  of  the  word  which  makes  it  a 
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virtue,  is  not  that  easy,  good  nature  which  is  equally  hospitable 
to  truth  and  error,  to  faith  and  the  negation  of  faith.  Such 
hospitality  can  not  co-exist  with  intensity  of  conviction ;  and, 
instead  of  indicatiilg  advanced  thought,  as  is  its  boast,  is  evi- 
dence of  a  backward  movement  towards  that  amiable  Pyrr- 
honism which  holds  nothing  settled  but  its  own  tranquillity,  or 
that  Eoman  politeness  which  assigns  a  niche  or  a  pedestal  to 
any  god  whom  any  people  may  wish  to  set  up  in  its 
Pantheon.'*  * 

We  truly  sympathize  with  that  brave  band  who  are  trying, 
despite  discouragements,  to  find  protection  for  their  churches 
"against  the  crowd  of  skeptical,  disorganizing,  and  otherwise 
unworthy  teachers,  that  is  now  drifting  towards  (them)  from 
all  sects  and  all  forms  of  belief  and  unbelief"  ;  but  we  can 
not  suggest  a  better  way  than  that  of  the  apostles,  rigidly 
enforced.  For  if  we  depart  from  our  fundamental  law  in  one 
point,  who  can  prevent  our  mounting  at  last  a  "  platform  of 
feeble  neutrality  between  Christianity  and  its  opponents,"  or 
even  of  downright  hostility  to  the  gospel  ? 


ARTICLE  IV. 
MARY  LYON:  HER  FAITH  AND  HER  WORKS. 

Amid  all  the  varying  estimates  in  this  world  of  incongruities, 
in  which  each  man  and  woman  claims  the  right  to  judge  from 
his  or  her  own  particular  stand-point,  it  is  consoling  to  know 
that  there  a/re  acts  which  belong  with  the  eternal  verities ; 
having  a  far-reaching,  a  holy  influence,  not  only  away  on  into 
generations  to  come,  but  into  that  existence  which  is  yet  to  be. 
We  call  that  influence  moral  power. 

Such  was  Mary  Lyon's.  One  woman,  without  wealth,  influ- 
ential family,  or  social  advantages  of  any  kind,  made  herself 
felt  not  only  over  New  England  but  in  the  far  West  and  in 

♦  Rev.  James  W.  Thompson,  D.D.,  in  Kon,  Bev,  and  Bdig.  Mag, 
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missionary  lands ;  is  still  felt,  though  more  than  twenty  years 
have  gone  by  since  her  death ;  and  will  be,  through  those 
brought  under  her  training,  on  through  endless  life. 

Her  work  was  two-fold,  but  may  be  Summed  up  in  this 
general  statement ;  to  discipline  her  pupils  for  the  service  of 
Christ;  not  only  to  make  educated,  but  educated  Christian 
women.  The  spirit  of  her  aim  is  concisely  set  forth  in  a  few 
words  to  one  of  her  assistants :  "  We  want  disciplined  mind, 
if  we  can  have  it  on  the  side  of  Christ.  We  want  our  suscept- 
ibilities enlarged  and  increased,  if  it  may  be  for  usefulness 
and  happiness  here  and  in  heaven.  *  *  *  'VTe 
want  our  leading  women  to  be  Christian  women,  strong  in 
principle,  efficient  in  duty ;  and  then  the  more  of  solid  acqui- 
sitions and  elegant  accomplishments  the  better." 

She  appears  before  us  as  the  founder  of  a  school,  and  as  a 
revivalist — this  word  is  used  because  no  other  will  fill  its  place. 
In  both  she  was  singularly  successAil,  and  the  causes  of  success 
are  the  same  in  both. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  she  had  by  birth  and  family  no 
position,  as  the  world  would  judge.  Her  inheritance  was  such 
a  one  as  the  pious  soul  of  old  Dr.  Goodell  so  gloried  in.  She, 
like  him,  descended  from  those  who  were  children  of  the  Great 
King,  whose  names  "  were  on  the  catalogue  of  princes,  as  of 
those  who  live  forever."  In  looking  for  the  causes  of  those 
mighty  results  of  her  labors,  we  must  begin  just  there.  So 
far  back  as  she  could  learn  anything  about  them,  her  ancestors 
were  persons  of  piety,  such  as  gave  New  England  its  religious 
character.  Faith  in  God  formed  the  solid  foundation  on  which 
they  builded.  She  was  their  worthy  representative ;  faith  in 
God  was  the  basis  on  which  her  character  was  established  and 
her  life-work  wrought. 

Her  whole  early  life  was  a  preparation  for  the  more  special 
business  of  her  later  years,  and  all  circumstances  had  a  use  in 
helping  to  make  her  the  woman  she  became ;  even  those  which 
at  first  seemed  adverse.  The  homely  ways  of  her  mother's 
house,  the  habits  of  industry  from  necessity  learned  and  prac- 
ticed, the  frugal  fare,  the  hardy  life  so  much  out  of  doors,  the 
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lessons  of  honest  independence,  all  aided  in  developing  in  this 
extraordinary  woman  strength,  energy,  patience,  perseverance, 
and  those  many  other  traits  which  go  to  make  up  a  character 
brave,  broad,  and  enduring.  And  the  struggle  for  an  educa- 
tion, the  intense  application,  the  self-denial,  and  the  persistence 
in  overcoming  obstacles,  contributed  their  part. 

Being  fully  persuaded  of  the  importance  of  a  school  which 
should  have  for  its  great  aim  just  what  she  put  into  such  a 
significant  statement  as  has  been  already  quoted,  she  gave 
herself  wholly  to  its  accomplishment.  How  she  gained 
experience  in  the  several  schools  she  was  engaged  in,  previous 
to  the  one  which  was  so  especially  her  own,  and  which  can 
never  be  dissociated  from  her  name ;  how  she  succeeded  at 
length  in  establishing  that,  getting  it  thoroughly  organized 
and  into  systematic  working  order,  and  providing,  so  far  as 
was  possible,  for  its  perpetual  life,  belongs  to  the  history  of 
persevering  effort. 

In  the  beginning  she  held  it  to  be  a  work  for  God.  Tha/t 
was  the  central  truth.  The  plan  was  based  on  that.  It  would 
not  have  been  begun  at  all  on  any  other  terms.  Possessed, 
then,  with  this  great  idea,  she  believed  in  Uis  help  just  as 
naturally  as  she  believed  in  human  agency ;  that  His  hand 
would  be  just  as  manifest  as  the  hand  that  used  the  plane  or 
trowel ;  and  so  feeling,  what  less  could  she  do  than  go  to 
Him  as  one  would  to  a  personal  friend  ?  God  was  no  abstract 
Being  to  her,  but  one  whom  she  could  speak  to  and  hear 
from.  God  was  as  real  to  her  as  her  own  father.  She  needed 
counsel,  and  she  went  to  Him  ;  she  was  perplexed,  and  she 
made  it  known  to  Him.  He  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens 
can  not  contain,  was  found  by  her,  inside  her  closet  when  she 
shut  the  door  and  pronounced  His  name :  though  no  voice 
was  audible  in  the  stillness,  she  knew  that  He  spoke  to  her. 
She  waited  the  issue  of  events  which  she  had  committed  to 
Him.  Sometimes  her  plans  were  furthered,  sometimes 
retarded ;  in  either  case  she  discerned  the  Lord.  He  carried 
the  work  surely  on :  others  saw  His  hand  in  it ;  they  would 
have  been  blind  not  to  have  seen  it ;  and  yet  no  miracle  was 
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wrought.  She  acted  upon  her  faith.  If  the  expression  may  be 
allowed,  she  believed  in  her  faith. 

She  did  not  look  for  any  marvellous  signs ;  nor  did  she  pur- 
pose to  remain  inactive  herself  while  Ue  wrought  for  her. 
She  did  her  utmost,  for  her  soul  was  in  it.  And  this  devotion 
and  self-denial  she  wished  her  pupils  to  be  animated  by.  In 
laying  out  the  plan,  she  says, —  and  what  teacher  ever  made 
a  grander  or  wiser  statement  of  her  purpose  than  this?  — 
*'  Great  care  is  taken  to  present  points  of  attraction  to  those 
who  would  gladly  become  benevolent,  self-denying  teachers, 
should  the  cause  of  Christ  demand  it,  and  points  of  repulsion 
to  the  more  inefficient  and  self-indulgent,  and  to  those  whose 
views  and  desires  are  bounded  by  themselves  and  their  own 
family  circle."  In  no  summary  of  its  advantages  is  one  word 
said  of  manners  or  accomplishments.  She  was  too  intent  in 
looking  after  the  roots  of  things,  seeing  that  they  struck  deep, 
held  lirm,  and  produced  vigorous  growths,  to  care  for  the 
,  grace  and  beauty  of  foliage  and  flower.  No  doubt  she  was 
too  disregardful  in  this  respect ;  but  the  one  essential  idea  so 
absorbed  her  that  there  was  no  room  for  minor  things ;  and  if 
questioned,  she  would  have  pointed  to  the  New  Testament  as 
a  perfect  guide  for  forming  manners,  and  there  left  the  matter 
forever. 

The  Mount  Holyoke  school  went  into  operation  ;  the  funds 
having  been  raised  and  the  foundations  laid  on  Christian  prin- 
ciples, having  been  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  Lord,  as  BRs 
own  institution,  where  from  day  to  day  the  precepts  and  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  should  be  illustrated,  where  it  was  hoped  souls 
would  be  born  into  His  service,  and  where  much  should  be 
done  for  maturing  and  elevating  Christian  character. 

Soon  there  was  evidence  of  His  blessing,  and  thenceforth, 
through  the  whole  of  Miss  Lyon's  life,  (with  its  subsequent, 
continued  prosperity  the  present  article  has  not  to  do,)  it  was 
remarkable  for  revivals,  as  previous  schools  of  hers  had  like- 
wise been.  While  at  the  head  of  that  seminary  she  had  a 
part  in  eleven ;  being  about  one  a  year,  in  which  most  of  her 
pupils  became  subjects  of  the  new  life.    It  was  a  thing  almost 
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to  be  relied  upon,  that  the  majority  of  those  who  went  there 
would  be  converted.  And  yet  there  was  no  extraordinary 
demonstration  externally  during  those  seasons  of  so  great 
moral  change.  On  the  contrary,  she  herself  said  that  a  visitor 
would  have  observed  but  little  differing  from  the  customary 
condition  of  the  school,  with  so  slight  outward  manifestation 
did  the  powerful  work  go  on.  Such  being  the  case,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  it  was  characterized  by  apparent 
thoroughness,  and  that  there  was  not  much  danger  of  decep- 
tion or  reaction. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  agency  had  Miss  Lyon 
in  these  movements?  Was  there  something  about  her  which 
aroused  her  pupils,  and  then  carried  them  along  by  the  mere 
force  of  sympathy  ? 

If  she  had  been  of  a  frail  physical  organization,  with  whose 
varying  states  a  highly-wrought  nervous  temperament  con- 
stantly acted,  we  should  look  for  some  extreme  developments 
of  spiritual  life,  and  expect  a  kind  of  magnetic  power  to  be  in 
active  exercise  at  those  times  of  excited  feeling.  There  are 
those  of  such  fine,  intensely-alive,  easily-vibrating  nerves  that 
the  soul  within  them  is  quick  in  response  as  electric  fluid  ;  and 
they  are  themselves  strangely  controlled  by  a  subtile  something 
which  they  can  no  more  understand  than  they  can  resist ;  and 
this  power  also  thrills  others,  and  takes  them  captive  for  the 
time.  In  such,  an  ecstasy  from  mere  sensation,  or  quickened 
sensibilities,  soon  to  be  succeeded  by  lassitude  and  dejection, 
might  readily  be  mistaken  for  newly-kindled,  spiritual  fire.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  Christians  of  impulsive  natures 
states  of  very  great  exaltation  of  religious  feeling,  where 
unwonted  fervor  is  imparted  to  them — a  blaze  of  enthusiasm 
which  runs,  like  living  fire,  from  heart  to  heart.  It  is  like 
lightning,  swift  and  mysterious;  like  a  mountain  torrent, 
sweeping  everything  along  with  its  current.  This  is  possible 
of  a  true,  as  well  as  of  a  mistaken  piety,  in  the  earnest  and 
warm-hearted ;  and  no  doubt  in  God's  varied  plans  for  the 
exercise  of  human  agency  and  human  talent  in  His  service, 
this  is  to  be  reckoned  as  helpful,  since  these  impressible  souls 
were  never  given  by  Him  without  a  purpose. 
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But  in  accounting  for  her  influence,  we  can  fall  back  upon 
nothing  of  this  kind.  Her  great  heart  and  masculine  under- 
standing had  for  their  mortal  tabernacle  a  remarkably  vigor- 
ous and  substantial  body.  Both  physical  and  mental  constitu- 
tion were  of  the  healthiest  and  the  hardiest.  Rugged  strength 
was  as  mucii  the  characteristic  of  the  one,  as  sound  sense  of 
the  other;  regular,  calm  action  was  the  rule  of  both.  She 
was  not  a  woman  of  impulse,  as  we  generally  understand  it. 
God  gave  her  a  simple,  well-balanced  mind  and  an  equable 
temperament.  She  was  not  the  sport  of  caprice  or  temper ; 
her  feelings  were  to  a  very  uncommon  degree  under  her  con- 
trol :  principle,  not  passion,  guided  her  actions.  She  had 
clear  judgment,  steady  nerves,  a  tranquil  heart,  and  was  mis- 
tress of  herself  and  the  occasion.  It  was  this  very  evenness 
and  poise,  this  simplicity  and  plainness,  this  absence  of  start- 
ling development,  which  made  her  the  powerful  woman  she 
was.  There  was  reserved  strength  back  of  all  that  was  appa- 
rent. She  was  a  pillar  of  endurance,  always  to  be  relied  upon 
for  support.  One  of  fitful  moods  could  never  have  been  the 
soul  to  trust  in,  through  doubtftil  days,  as  she  was.  Her  stead- 
fast spirit  shone  through  her  honest,  homely  face,  and  gave 
assurance  to  the  timid  and  the  wavering.  Patient,  constant, 
sure,  beyond  most,  it  can  never  be  suspected  of  her  that  an 
influence  could  be  gained  by  any  spasmodic  action. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  she  could  not  have  been 
a  visionary,  so  wrapt  in  heavenly  happiness  as  to  lose  sight  of 
earthly  needs*  She  was  thoroughly  practical ;  not  in  any 
sense  imaginative ;  not  given  in  the  slightest  degree  to  fanat- 
icism. She  saw  everything  in  its  plain,  every-day  aspect; 
hardly  having  the  power  to  invest  the  "  common  and  the 
familiar"  with  beauty  such  as  the  hand  of  genius  can  throw 
around  even  the  homeliest  life.  This  amounted  almost  to  a 
deficiency  in  her.  Nothing  in  her  published  letters  shows  the 
faculty  even  in  moderation.  In  expression,  her  appeals  are 
straight-forward,  directly  to  the  point,  with  no  graces  of 
rhetoric  whatever — a  clear,  plain  statement  which,  however, 
gave  an  excellency  of  its  own  to  her  style,  a  certain  vigor  and 
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force  by  which  her  convictions  natnrallj  and  readily  expressed 
themselves.  Anything  beyond  the  unadorned  necessities 
entered  not  into  her  arrrangement.  But  in  enforcing  upon 
her  pupils  the  momentous  import  of  the  Divine  doctrines  of 
the  necessity  of  repentance  and  regeneration  through  the 
blood  of  Christ,  she  kindled  as  on  no  other  subject ;  and  her 
own  most  intense  belief  in  them,  her  deep  sense  of  individual 
need  and  accountability,  bore  her  along  in  thrilling  entreaty 
that  rose  almost  to  eloquence. 

It  was  not  by  personal  presence,  by  the  charm  of  beauty, 
or  by  that  grace  of  manner,  which,  whether  native  to  a  woman 
or  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree  of  art,  often  amounts  to 
positive  fascination.  She  had  nothing  of  this :  her  bearing 
was  just  what  we  should  look  for  in  one  like  her;  she  was 
unconscious  of  herself,  filled  with  the  thoughts  which  occupied 
all  her  life ;  regardless  to  a  defect  of  the  minor  accomplish- 
ments ;  of  a  plain,  though  in  its  way,  striking  and  attractive 
countenance;  ungraceful  in  form  and  movement;  careless 
about  dress ;  destitute  of  drawing-room  polish  or  courtesies. 

Yet  here  she  was,  a  potent  soul,  shaping  the  character  of 
hundreds,  leading  them  with  a  sure  hand  into  the  higher  life. 
And  the  power  was  simpler  than  anything  that  has  been 
named ;  it  was  that  of  a  devout  soul  waiting  on  GK)d,  inquir- 
ing of  Him,  and  doing  His  pleasure. 

God  works  by  means.  So  Miss  Lyon  prepared  the  way  for 
the  coming  of  the  Lord.  She  was  "  willing,"  nay,  more  than 
"willing  in  the  day  of  His  power."  She  was  ready  and  look- 
ing for  Him.  She  not  only  made  use  of  a  systematic  course 
of  religious  instruction,  and  constantly  kept  their  chief  interest 
before  the  minds  of  her  scholars,  but  she  endeavored  to  see 
that  nothing  in  herself  or  the  teachers  should  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  blessing.  The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  of  humility,  and 
thanksgiving  pervades  her  letters  as  it  did  her  life.  She  knew 
the  condition  of  every  individual  of  the  school,  because  her 
deep  concern  for  them  made  her  acquaint  herself  with  the 
truth.  No  one  felt  more  deeply  the  tremendous  importance 
of  laying  the  foimdations  of  the  character  in  Christ.  No  one 
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knew  better  the  valne  of  a  ClirUtian  training  and  personal 
piety.  She  felt  it  to  the  core  of  her  heart  as  she  looked  upon 
all  those  young  girls  standing  upon  the  threshold  of  woman- 
hood. What  preparation  had  they  for  the  unknown  future  ? 
To  meet  all  that  lay  before  them  they  needed  the  steadfast 
trust,  the^absolute,  unfearing  security  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Christ  alone.  Not  one  of  those  under  her  charge  was  she 
willing  to  commit  to  the  world  bevond  those  peaceful  walls, 
without  feeling  with  some  degree  of  certainty  that  she  pos- 
sessed, through  regeneration  and  faith  in  Christ,  that  which 
alone  would  secure  her  true  safety  and  peace.  She  was  not 
willing  that  one  should  go  forth  except  as  strengthened  by 
Christian  principles,  and  by  them  fitted  to  be  a  blessing  in 
whatever  place  she  might  be  called  upon  to  filL  The  sense  of 
this  so  weighed  upon  her  that  she  frequently,  as  opportunity 
offered,  gave  herself  up  for  a  day  or  week  to  prayer  and  the 
modt  earnest  meditation. 

With  many  people  what  they  imagine  to  be  meditation  is 
reverie,  a  dreamy  musing,  fruitless  of  result  To  her  disciplined 
mind  it  was  a  very  different  process,  a  systematic  investigation 
of  causes  and  results,  of  needs  and  the  best  way  to  meet  them, 
a  careful  looking  over  of  the  past,  a  faithful  inquiring  of  God. 
In  her  seli^nforced  solitude,  she  was  in  communication  with 
that  Spirit  which  imparts  wisdom  to  those  who  ask.  She  knew 
from  long  experience  that  such  communion  would  be  hers,  if 
she  desired  it.  It  lay  with  her  wholly.  She  had  only  to  ask. 
Can  anything  be  simpler  than  this  wonderful,  this  almost  incon- 
ceivable truth  ?  He  comes  to  the  soul  that  wants  Him.  He  is 
more  willing  to  come,  than  we  to  ask ;  more  ready  to  grant  our 
petitions,  than  we  to  make  them  known.  Only  the  condition 
is  that  we  must  feel  our  want,  must  believe  in  His  nearness  and 
power,  and  must  with  singleness  of  soul  approach  Him.  The 
soul  must  enter  into  the  inmost  depths  of  its  retirement,  and 
close  the  door  upon  all  inferior  interests.  There  must  be  —  O, 
solemn  necessity  I — a  putting  away  of  secret  sin.  "  If  I  regard 
iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me."    How  the 
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words  narrow  a  man  down  to  the  austerest  honesty  in  His 
sight! 

Miss  Lyon  had  such  a  feeling  as  this.  She  asked  anxionsl  j : 
"  What  is  there  in  me  to  hinder  my  prayers  for  the  school  ? " 
It  will  probably  be  found  that  the  seasons  of  peculiar  blessing 
to  the  school,  were  preceded  by  healthful  but  rigorous  self-ex- 
amination. And  it  will  readily  be  believed  that  few  ever  went 
to  Him  with  a  spirit  more  free  from  selfish  motives  than  she. 
Those  who  knew  her  best  were  not  aware  of  any  personal 
ambition  in  her ;  if  it  existed  they  did  not  discover  it.  She 
was  believed  to  be  free  trom  it.  So  far  as  human  judgment 
could  determine,  the  purpose  which  controlled  her  life  was  the 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth,  personal  holi- 
ness, and  the  true  good  of  others.  But  she  helped  herself  in 
the  higher  life  by  doing  the  greater  work  beyond  self;  so  that 
in  one  sense,  self  may  be  said  to  have  been  left  wholly  out  of 
her  arrangements,  while  by  that  fine  spiritual  law,  which 
Christ's  nearest  friends  understand  best,  she  received  in  her 
own  soul  a  hundred  fold  for  that  which  she  imparted.  The 
very  preparation  to  meet  the  King  to  whom  she  bore  such  large 
petitions  for  others,  brought  joy  into  her  own  life.  She  went 
before  Him  in  such  a  meek  and  seli-distrustful  way — knowing 
it  was  such  a  presumptuous  thing  to  ask  so  great  a  favor  as  the 
conversion  of  a  soul  with  a  heart  pre-occupied,  or  seeking  its 
own  honor  —  is  it  any  longer  a  marvel  that  she  received  the 
most  gracious  answer  and  the  most  ample  gifts  ?  She  went 
thoughtfully  and  reverently ;  she  went  with  repentance  in  that 
she  had  not  always  done  His  will ;  with  a  little  child's  confi- 
dence that  all  was  His  to  give;  and  with  her  whole  heart  of 
love  to  him  and  to  those  she  wished  to  entrust  to  Him. 

Looking  over  her  remarkable  life,  seeing  what  she  did, 
and  what  manner  of  spirit  she  was  of,  how  believing  she  was> 
we  can  say  of  her  more  truly  than  of  almost  any  other :  "  0> 
woman,  great  was  thy  faith  I "  And  then  we  can  understand 
why  so  peculiarly  to  her,  were  almost  verified  those  other  divine 
words :  "  Be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt.  " 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  RELATION  OF   LEGISLATION  TO  MORAL  SUASION,  IN 
THE  TEMPERANCE  REFORM. 

In  the  work  of  reform  the  word  of  God  appeals  to  the 
heart,  and  demands  a  new  life  there,  while  the  civil  law  can 
only  go  so  far  as  to  enforce  some  rules  of  outward  conduct. 
Human  legislation  can  not  enter  the  drunkard's  soul  to 
destroy  his  depraved  disposition,  nor  into  the  secret  of  his 
physical  life  to  overcome  his  vicious  thirst ;  but  it  can  put  the 
decanter  out  of  sight,  so  that  his  strange  thirst  may  not  be 
provoked  by  the  public  display  of  strong  drink. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  power  of  the  civil  law  lies  in  its 
negative  method.  It  can  not  command  a  change  of  the  bad 
passions,  but  it  can  remove  those  objects  which  feed  and  stimu- 
late them.  Its  function  thus  to  maintain  social  order  and  true 
liberty,  by  removing  the  sources  of  needless  temptation,  has 
no  narrower  limit  than  the  measure  of  moral  virtue  in  society 
to  enact  and  then  to  enforce  it.  Such  legislation  is  consistent 
with  true  liberty.  The  motto  of  sound  democracy  is  said  to 
be,  "  the  greatest  possible  good  to  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber "  ;  but  the  free  sale  of  ardent  spirits  is  in  result,  pecuniary 
privilege  to  the  few,  and  destruction  to  the  many.  If  on  the 
assertion  that  a  man  has  the  right  to  drink  what,  and  as  much 
as  he  pleases,  the  civil  law  allows  the  place  of  indiscriminate 
sale ;  then  all  who  live  near  that  place  must  endure  the  gen- 
eral nuisance  caused  by  it ;  the  peaceable  citizen  must  be  dis- 
turbed by  night  riots,  pay  taxes  to  support  the  drinker  and  his 
family,  when  strong  drink  has  made  them  paupers,  and  bear 
the  outrages  of  the  crime  thus  turned  loose  upon  society. 
Innocent  and  defenseless  women  must  suffer  abuse ;  children 
must  be  brutally  treated,  and  their  ambition  to  become  respect- 
able broken  down,  with  the  prospect  that  families  and  indi- 
viduals, otherwise  established  in  virtue  and  happiness,  will  bo 
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constantly  lured  to  destruction.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  asser- 
tion of  the  right  to  drink  tramples  under  foot  the  rights  of  the 
many  who  do  not  drink,  and  is  therefore  but  the  tyranny  of 
the  few.  The  civil  law  which  undertakes  to  maintain  such  a 
claim  is  not  democratic,  but  despotic. 

Thus,  there  are  two  agents  in  moral  reform  ;  first,  the  word 
of  God,  which  is  made  known  through  private  study.  Sab- 
bath-schools, and  preaching,  so  that  its  truth  reaches  the  popu- 
lar mind  and  heart  in  the  attitude  of  moral  suasion.  Thereby 
a  moral  sentiment  is  produced  in  favor  of  reform.  When  this 
sentiment  has  been  received  by  the  majority,  then  it  can  pass 
into  the  civil  law,  and  that  law  will  have  more  or  less  of  force 
according  as  the  moral  sentiment  on  which  it  rests  prevails. 
A  law  that  is  sustained  only  by  a  bare  majority,  can  not  have 
much  practical  force ;  while  if  sustained  by  three-fourths  of 
the  community,  the  law  becomes  efficient  as  the  second  agent 
in  moral  reform.  Law  serves  to  keep  whatever  moral  suasion 
may  have  won.  When  moral  suasion  has  rolled  on  the  wheel 
of  progress  in  temperance,  the  civil  law  is  the  latch  which 
legislation  drops  into  the  wheel  to  hold  it.  Moral  suasion 
applies  the  truth,  through  its  various  instruments  of  instruc- 
tion, to  the  heart  and  will  of  the  people,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
persuade  them  to  do  well  of  their  own  accord,  and  in  this  way 
plants  the  seeds  of  temperance,  and  the  civil  law  builds  a  fence 
around  these  seeds,  to  protect  them  that  they  may  grow  with- 
out molestation.  Moral  suasion  works  inwardly  in  the  heart 
to  reform,  but  law  works  outside  to  put  down  riot  and  to 
restrain  those  who  are  so  perverse  that  they  will  not  reform 
themselves,  and  who  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  reform  in 
others. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  legislation  can  not  take  the  lead : 
it  can  not  enforce  anything  better  than  the  popular  sentiment. 
It  requires  greater  force  of  moral  sentiment  among  the  people 
to  secure  the  enforcement  of  any  temperance  legislation,  than 
it  does  to  secure  the  legislation.  No  matter  how  good  the  law 
enacted,  it  would  fail  of  being  executed,  if  better  than  popular 
opinion  would  warrant.    In  a  legislature,  temperance  men 
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may  be  in  the  minority,  and  yet  as  a  third  party  they  may 
effect  such  a  combination  with  another  party  as  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  stringent  temperance  law.  In  point  of  both 
theory  and  fact  this  law  may  be  none  too  stringent,  and  yet 
being  so  far  in  advance  of  the  popular  sentiment  that  it  can 
not  be  enforced,  the  result  is  free  rum.  Such  legislation  is 
worthless.  A  law  less  stringent,  so  as  not  to  advance  beyond 
the  popular  sentimept,  and  therefore  sure  of  being  enforced, 
is  practically  better  than  a  more  perfect  piece  of  legislation 
which,  however,  can  not  be  put  to  use. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  eminently  important  that  legisla- 
tion should  advance  just  as  far  as  the  popular  sentiment  will 
allow,  just  so  far  as  its  enforcement  can  be  secured.  There  is 
no  safety  to  public  morals,  unless  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
people  is  expressed  in  forms  of  law,  just  so  fast  and  so  far  as 
that  sentiment  advances.  A  church  may  erect  a  most  attrac- 
tive house  of  worship,  call  to  the  pulpit  the  best  talent  and 
piety,  and  fill  the  pews  with  the  best  people,  but  little  could 
be  done  thereby  for  the  morals  of  the  community  in  general 
if  opposite  this  church  a  gin  palace  should  be  opened,  with 
rooms  for  gambling,  and  the  street  left  free  for  open  vice,  and 
no  Sabbath  laws  to  secure  an  abatement  of  the  public  nuisance. 
Though  the  number  at  first  opposed  to  good  morals  should  be 
small,  yet,  without  the  restraint  of  law,  they  would  have  it  in 
their  power  to  tempt  multitudes  to  ruin,  and  this  power  of 
temptation  would  increase  till  the  body  of  society  would 
become  corrupt. 

It  is  a  nice  point,  therefore,  to  hold  legislation  in  the  proper 
relation  to  moral  suasion,  so  that  its  movement  shall  be  neither 
too  fast  nor  too  slow.  Hence  no  subject  of  legislation  requires 
sounder  judgment,  or  more  skill  of  statesmanship,  than  the 
subject  of  morals.  The  opinion  seems  to  prevail  in  certain 
quarters,  that  the  civil  law  should  demand  nothing  less  than 
what  is  up  to  the  highest  level  of  theoretic  truth ;  that  it 
should  be  set  up  as  an  exact  standard  of  perfect  right  in  a  case 
of  morals,  with  penalty  appropriate.  For  example :  it  has 
been  said  that  a  temperance  law  that  should  allow  the  sale  of 
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alcohol  for  medicinal  use  and  the  arts,  with  the  heaviest  of 
penalties  upon  conviction  of  sale  for  other  uses,  would  be  a 
perfect  law.  But  though  it  should  be  made  to  appear  upon 
the  clearest  reasoning,  that  such  a  law  were  none  too  stringent 
to  meet  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  case  ;  though  it  be  shown 
that  he  who  sells  his  neighbor  drink  to  make  him  a  drunkard, 
and  makes  him  so,  is  guilty  of  murder  by  indirect  means 
always,  and  by  direct  means  sometimes,  and  that  the  offense 
is  such  in  its  effect  upon  others  than  the  one  against  whom  it 
is  committed,  that  it  grows  to  be  a  crime  of  multiplied  murder ; 
yet  it  would  be  useless  to  put  such  a  law  in  the  book  of 
statutes,  so  long  as  the  prevailing  sentiment  should  attach 
nothing  criminal  to  such  sale.  By  degrees  the  public  senti- 
ment may  be  carried  forward  in  that  direction  with  progres- 
sive enactments  of  law  to  suit  the  growing  sentiment,  until 
the  most  stringent  law  is  thus  safely  reached ;  but  that  high 
point  can  not  be  reached  by  a  single  step  of  legislation.  We 
may  freely  concede  the  educating  power  even  of  laws  not 
fully  executed  ;  but  when  the  law  so  far  outruns  the  public 
sentiment  as  to  be  a  dead  letter,  not  only  does  that  educating 
influence  wholly  fail,  but  a  positive  habit  of  lawlessness  is 
generated  in  the  community. 

The  great  need  in  popular  opinion  on  the  subject  of  tem- 
perence,  is  a  greater  reverence  for  divine  law  as  revealed  in  the 
word  of  God,  in  order  to  form  upon  that  a  proper  statute. 
Where  there  is  no  reverence  for  the  divine  government,  there 
will  be  no  respect  for  human  authority.  Let  the  popular  esti- 
mate of  justice  be  so  low  as  to  reduce  the  penalty  aflSxed  to 
the  greatest  crimes  to  the  smallest  amount,  do  away  with 
capital  punishment  for  murder,  excuse  the  thief,  especially  if  he 
steal  largely,  on  the  ground  of  kleptomania ;  let  the  plea  of 
insanity  in  the  courts  become  the  successful  defense  for  all  the 
worst  forms  of  crime,  and  then,  of  course,  it  will  be  vain  to 
attempt  an  exception  in  the  single  case  of  temperance,  by 
enacting  a  law  with  a  stringent  penalty.  Let  there  prevail  in 
the  body  politic  a  false  notion  of  mercy  as  a  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  let  the  attribute  of  mercy  in  God  be  held  so  that, 
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instead  of  granting  forgiveness  to  penitent  souls,  it  shall  grant 
universal  amnesty  to  all  forms  of  sin,  whether  repented  of  or 
not,  and  the  result  will  be  that  this  false  notion  of  mercy  will 
proportionately  destroy  the  power  of  the  civil  law  in  that 
commimity  in  proportion.  Let  false  notions  of  humanity  be 
current, —  a  humanity  of  sentimentalism  that  weeps  only  over 
the  suflferings  of  convicts, —  and  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong  is  so  far  ignored  as  to  weaken  all  law.  The  drift 
of  this  false  sentimentalism  in  morals,  and  of  the  so-called 
humanitarianism  in  religion,  is  to  put  disabilities  in  the  way 
of  virtue,  and  to  soothe  and  flatter  vice.  To  eradicate  this 
poison,  and  purify  public  opinion  so  that  it  may  enact  and 
enforce  right  law  upon  temperance,  it  is  necessary  that  a 
deeper  impression  should  be  made  with  the  word  of  God.  It 
must  be  understood  more  generally  that  civil  law  can  have  no 
sanction  and  firm  support  but  that  which  it  receives  from  the 
Divine.  They  who  first  set  aside  the  law  and  righteousness  of 
God,  and  then  assume  to  set  up  a  law  and  righteousness  of 
their  own,  only  hew  out  the  "broken  cisterns"  that  can  hold 
no  water.  The  moral  sanctions  of  human  law  are  from  a 
supernatural  source.  Hence,  in  order  to  a  sound  temperance 
platform,  it  must  be  maintained  that,  as  Divine  truth  leads 
the  way  in  the  introduction  of  Christian  civilization  among  a 
heathen  people,  thus  forming  at  length  the  right  foundation  for 
civil  law ;  so  ever  after,  in  all  the  further  progress  that  this 
civilization  can  make  among  any  people.  Divine  truth  must 
lead,  working  by  moral  suasion,  and  this  lead  the  civil  law, 
with  its  institutions,  must  follow,  binding  all  with  the  statute ; 
while,  for  the  constant  improvement  of  legislation,  and  greater 
efficiency  of  law,  there  must  always  be  sought  in  advance  of 
it  a  higher  tone  of  the  popular  moral  sentiment. 
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THE  HOHENZOLLERNS  * 

In  Swabia,  between  the  Donaa  and  the  J^ecker,  stood  an 
old  mountain  castle,  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Counts  of 
HohenzoUern.  A  branch  of  this  house  appears  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  as  Burgraves  of  Nuremberg,  a  people  knowing 
well  how  to  make  money,  and  quite  as  well,  how  to  use  it  in 
acquiring  influence.  On  account  of  their  extensive  domains 
and  distinguished  services,  Charles  IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
bestowed  on  them  the  honor  of  Princes  of  the  Empire,  and 
their  lands,  rich  in  means,  were  divided  into  two  principali- 
ties :  on  the  mountains  and  imder  the  mountains.  In  1411, 
the  Burgrave,  Frederick  VI.,  received  for  valued  services  in 
the  election  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  the  governorship  of 
the  district  of  Brandenburg,  which  secured  to  him  all  the 
revenue  and  power  of  a  complete  land-holder,  the  Emperor 
reserving  to  himself  and  heirs,  only  the  dignity  of  Elector  in 
said  district.  But,  as  Sigismund  wanted  money  and  other 
forms  of  help  which  the  shrewd  Frederick  could  lend,  he  sub- 
sequently mortgaged  the  Electorate  also  ;  and  at  length,  find- 
ing it  easier  to  bestow  titles  than  to  refund  money,  he  conveyed 
by  deed,  the  Electorate,  making  it  sure  and  strong.  Thus  the 
HohenzoUern  Prince  purchased  a  permanent  footing  in  the 
district,  and  as  Elector,  assumed  the  title  of  Frederick  I.  At 
this  time  John  Huss  was  culminating  to  martyrdom  in  Bohe- 
mia, and  the  new  Elector  labored  both  with  Huss  and  the 
Emperor  to  bring  matters  to  a  quiet  issue :  advising  Huss  to 
rely  simply  upon  the  Word  for  the  support  of  his  cause,  and 
counseling  the  Emperor  to  mildness,  all,  however,  without 
effect.  At  the  deatii  of  Sigismund  the  princes  of  the  empire 
looked  towards  Frederick  as  successor,  while  he,  faithful  in 
his  allegiance,  guided  the  choice  in  favor  of  Albert  II.,  of 
Austria,  son-in-law  of  the  Emperor. 

♦Lehrbuch  der  Weltgeschichtb.    Von  Friedericb  NOsselt ;  and 
Lbitfadeit  deb  VATERLiimiscHEB  Gbsohichte.   Yoq  Ludwig  Hahn. 
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Frederick  II.,  snmamed  the  Irontooth,  succeeded  his  father 
in  1440.  Of  firm  faith  in  God,  naturally  mild,  but  resolute 
in  purpose,  the  Irontooth  addressed  himself  firmly  to  reduce 
the  rude  people  of  his  district  to  order.  When  they  opposed 
his  entrance  as  ruler  into  Cologne  and  Berlin,  the  two  cities 
which  have  since  blended  into  Berlin,  he  took  advantage  of 
an  internal  quarrel,  to  march  in  at  the  head  of  six  thousand 
knights,  fortified  himself,  and  built  the  first  installment  of  the 
old  palace  as  the  headquarters  of  a  permanent  capital.  In 
1470  Frederick  II.  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  brother,  Albert 
Achilles,  who  well  merited  his  surname,  and  ordained  as  a 
law  of  the  house,  that  the  Brandenberg  district,  with  all  its 
appurtenances,  should  fall  duly  and  undirected  to  the  oldest 
son,  or  his  heirs.  In  accordance  with  this  ordinance,  his  son 
John  Cicero  succeeded  in  1486,  and  was  the  first  Hohenzol- 
lem  who  permanently  resided  in  the  district.  Prematurely 
developed,  this  Elector  commenced  his  rule  at  fifteen  years  of 
age.  Of  a  firm  will,  and  watchful  for  the  good  of  his  people, 
John  led  an  earnest  mode  of  life,  and  established  a  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature,  which  he  earnestly  counselled  to  judge 
impartially,  to  avoid  all  useless  formalities,  and  above  all,  to 
seek  the  means  of  amicable  adjustment. 

In  1499  Joachim  succeeded  his  father.  When  his  brother 
Albert,  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  had  bestowed  on  the  noto- 
rious Teizel  the  right  to  sell  indulgences,  and  received  a  part 
of  the  gains,  and  Luther  came  out  in  scathing  opposition  to 
this  infamous  swindle,  Joachim  sympathized  with  his  brother, 
was  angry  that  a  monk  should  assail  such  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nity, and,  opposing  the  Reformation,  at  length  forbade  that 
his  subjects  should  embrace  the  Protestant  faith,  or  read  any 
of  the  reformatory  writings.  His  wife  Elizabeth,  the  accom- 
plished Princess  of  Denmark,  however,  warmly  espoused  the 
Protestant  cause,  for  which  she  incurred  the  estrangement, 
and,  finally,  almost  brutal  treatment  of  her  husband.  This 
Joachim  was  the  first  and  only  ruler  of  the  line  who  opposed 
the  Protestant  cause.  Dying  in  1535,  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Joachim  II.,  who,  open,  cheerful  and  generous  to  pro- 
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fusion,  joyfully  embraced  the  Protestant  faith,  and  labored  to 
promote  the  Reformation  among  his  people.  By  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  King  of  Poland,  he  procured  the  subsequent 
annexation  of  the  old  Duchy  of  Prussia  to  Brandenburg,  and 
prepared  the  way  by  which  the  Silesian  provinces  were 
annexed  at  a  later  period. 

John  George,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1697,  was  cold 
and  rigid  in  his  mode  of  life,  and,  displeased  with  the  extrav- 
agance of  the  previous  administration,  arrested  a  Jewish 
banker,  because  he  had  grown  rich  on  the  prodigality  of  his 
father's  court,  procured  against  him,  without  proper  evidence 
of  guilt,  the  sentence  of  death,  which  was  executed  in  a  cruel 
manner.  This  proceeding  roused  hatred  against  all  the  Jews 
in  the  district,  and  they  were  banished  from  the  country.  In 
due  order,  John  Sigismund  succeeded  in  1608.  Having  been 
won  over  to  the  "  Reformed  "  (Calvinistic)  wing  of  the  Prot- 
estant cause,  he  was  unpopular  with  the  people,  who  managed 
to  diminish  his  allowance  of  money,  till  he  promised  to  make 
no  further  change  in  spiritual  matters.  His  administration 
came  into  the  period  of  the  so-called  thirty  years'  war ;  and 
though  the  Rhine  countries  were  added  to  Brandenburg  during 
his  rule,  he  was  not  considered  adequate  to  the  necessities  of 
the  times.  In  1619  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  George  Wil- 
liam, who  was  a  weak,  vacillating  Elector,  more  fond  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  than  of  the  earnest  work  of  government, 
and  did  very  little  worthy  of  notice. 

Frederick  William,  called  also  the  Great  Elector,  was  a  very 
diflferent  man  from  his  father ;  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
eflScient  of  the  whole  line,  he  assumed  the  government  in 
1640,  and  really  founded  the  Prussian  State.  Up  to  this 
time  the  diflferent  sections  of  country  which  had  been  attached 
to  Brandenburg,  hung  loosely  about  it,  with  no  such  assimila- 
tion to  it  as  led  to  an  equalized  system  of  taxation.  Freder- 
ick William  thoroughly  organized  the  government ;  and  from 
his  time,  Brandenburg  as  a  leading  idea  drops  out  aiid  tlie 
history  of  Prussia  proper  begins.  A  man  of  living  faith  in 
God,  eminent  in  prayer,  and  making  the  ]^ew  Testament  his 
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constant  companion  at  home  and  abroad,  he  attributed  all  his 
success  to  the  help  of  God,  to  whom  he  constantly  rendered 
cordial  thanks.  Being  about  to  die,  he  explained  to  his  heir 
apparent  the  principles  by  which  his  rule  had  been  guided, 
exhorted  him  to  keep  the  fear  of  Ood  before  his  eyes,  and 
have  the  army  in  good  trim ;  since  on  it,  next  to  Divine  aid, 
depended  the  security  of  the  States.  He  left  a  territory  and  a 
population  one-third  larger  than  he  found  them,  the  revenue 
increased  many  fold,  and  the  army  six  times  larger  than  when 
he  commenced  rule. 

Frederick  111.  was  a  different  type  of  manhood.  The  father 
had  placed  his  honor  in  being  truly  great ;  the  son  endeavored 
to  make  up  in  show  what  he  lacked  in  substance,  and  thought 
it  a  greater  dignity  to  wear  a  crown  than  to  possess  vigorous 
brains.  He  must  be  king ;  and  after  obtaining  the  consent  of 
the  emperor,  with  great  pomp  of  ceremony  set  the  crown  on 
his  own  head  at  Konigsberg,  the  capital  of  Old  Prussia,  Jan- 
uary 12,  1701,  with  the  title  Frederick  I. 

His  son  Frederick  William  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  in 
1713,  and  was  as  different  from  his  father  as  two  men  could 
well  be.  Scarcely  waiting  for  the  tears,  which  he  had  shed 
at  the  bedside  of  his  dying  parent,  to  dry,  he  called  for  a  list 
of  the  household  retinue,  and  struck  from  it  all  useless  masters 
of  ceremony,  retaining  only  the  smallest  number  of  court  offi- 
cers, on  the  smallest  salary.  Estimating  the  value  of  a  sov- 
ereign by  the  strength  of  his  army,  he  directed  his  main 
attention  to  the  money  and  the  soldiers,  and  gave  out  that  he 
intended  himself  to  be  the  minister  of  finance  and  the  field 
marshal  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  Bigid  in  economy,  implaca- 
ble in  anger,  and  almost  savage  in  the  exhibition  of  it,  he  was 
the  constant  terror  of  his  household.  At  the  cradle  he  com- 
menced to  train  his  eldest  son,  afterwards  Frederick  the  Great, 
for  a  soldier ;  at  thirteen  years  of  age  appointed  him  captain, 
and  when  the  delicate  and  quiet  loving  boy  would  develope 
neither  talent  nor  taste  in  that  direction,  he  turned  to  hating 
him  with  all  the  strength  of  his  rough  nature,  and  wished 
even  to  disinherit  him.    He  seemed,  however,  in  another 
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phase,  a  Bincere  Christian,  scrupulous  to  secure  the  religious 
instruction  of  bis  people,  and  careful  to  have  divine  service 
maintained  in  the  army.  With  all  his  rigor  of  econ- 
omy he  had  a  weakness  for  a  regiment  of  giants,  which  he 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world  at  great  expense,  and  sup- 
ported in  comparative  idleness.  He  lived  to  become  reconciled 
to  his  son  Fritz,  who  had  matured  more  to  his  wishes,  and 
died  repeating,  ^^  Lord  Jesus,  thou  art  my  prize  in  life  and  in 
death." 

Frederick  II.  (the  Great)  took  the  reins  of  the  Prussian  king- 
dom in  1740 ;  and  as  a  statesman  and  commander,  developed 
one  of  the  most  eflScient  characters  recorded  in  history.  Mar- 
ried against  his  will,  he  never  lived  with  his  queen.  Having 
been  intimate  with  Voltaire,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  he  was 
a  skeptic  in  his  religious  views.  He  was  a  poet,  an  amateur 
of  music,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  more  in  society  with 
his  dogs  than  mankind.  He  built  Sans  Souci  at  Potsdam,  as  a 
cozy  palace  for  his  personal  comfort,  and  after  the  **  seven 
years'  war  "  the  "  New  Palace,"  a  mile  distant,  to  show  his 
enemies  that  his  treasury  was  not  exhausted.  Though  he  lived 
an  irregular  life  and  had  glaring  faults,  he  yet  possessed  noble 
traits  of  character.  Dying  childless  in  1786,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew  as  Frederick  William  II.  At  this  time  ration- 
alism was  undermining  the  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church ; 
and  while  the  king  endeavored  to  enforce  uniformity,  the 
people  murmured  against  tyranny  in  faith.  There  was, 
therefore,  in  this  reign,  a  rebellion  of  religious  belief  and  a 
civil  war  of  creeds.  The  territory  was  greatly  increased  in 
this  period,  and  yet  the  reign  was  not  considered  good  times  in 
Prussia.  Frederick  William  III.  was  bom  while  his  great 
uncle  was  still  living.  The  old  king  took  him  in  his  arms,  and 
with  tears  of  joy,  expressed  high  hopes  of  his  future.  He 
ascended  the  throne  in  1797,  and  is  represented  as  possessing 
in  the  highest  degree,  manly  and  royal  qualities.  Added  to 
his  native  loveliness  and  dignity,  he  was  a  devoted  Christian ; 
and  ruled  by  example  as  well  as  authority.  In  all  amiable 
qualities,  his  queen  Louisa  was  his  equal.    The  early  part  of 
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his  reign  was  harassed  by  the  career  (»f  !N'apoleon  I.,  the 
latter  part,  peacefnl«  and  devoted  to  valuable  improvements. 
The  University  of  Berlin  was  founded  during  this  period. 

Frederick  William  IV.,  inheriting  the  best  of  parental 
examples,  of  fair  talents  and  a  finished  education,  ascended  the 
throne  with  high  hopes  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  and  suc- 
ceeded weU,  till  inveterate  disease  compelled  him  to  resign  the 
government  to  the  regency  of  his  younger  brother  in  1858. 
On  the  death  of  the  king,  three  years  later,  the  Prince  Eegent 
succeeded  in  1861  as  William  (I).  He  was  seventy-four  years 
of  age  last  March,  with  a  strong  body  and  well  balanced 
mind. 

France  declared  war  against  Prussia  July  15,  1870.  The 
next  day  the  Prussian  army  entered  France,  and  William  went 
to  the  front  on  the  27th.  September  2d,  Napoleon  surrendered 
to  him.  On  the  second  of  March  the  German  army  entered 
Paris  and  peace  closed  the  struggle.  When  William  returned 
to  Berlin,  he  was  crowned  Emperor  of  Germany. 

In  review,  it  is  seen,  that  the  Hohenzollerns,  at  first,  by 
personal  enterprise  earned  their  way  into  Brandenburg,  then  a 
rude  district.  They  enlarged  and  finally  erected  the  Electorate 
into  a  powerful  kingdom,  around  which  United  Germany  has 
consolidated  a  second  empire.  The  process  has  been  as  simple 
as  the  progress  has  been  constant  With  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, the  succession  has  been  made  up  of  men  of  good  sense, 
of  Christian  character,  and  who  have  attended  to  their  own 
business.  Ever  blocking  the  wheels  of  progress  so  as  to 
prevent  a  backward  movement,  they  have  never  lost  by  indo- 
lence the  fruit  of  a  success  they  tad  gained  by  industry.  Any 
seeming  stand-still  has  only  been  preparation  for  farther 
advance. 

Elbotobal  Like  of  Hohenzollbens. 

1415-1440,  Frederick  I. 
1440-1470,  Frederick  II.  (Irontooth). 
1470-1486,  Albert  Achilles. 
1486-1499,  John  Cicero. 
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1499-1535,  Joachim  I.  (Nestor). 

1535-1571,  Joachim  II.  (Hector)  and  John  of  Kustria. 

1571-1597,  John  George. 

1597-1608,  Joachim  Frederick. 

1608-1619,  John  Sigismund. 

1619-1640,  George  William. 

1640-1688,  Frederick  William,  the  great  Elector. 

1688-1701,  Frederick  III. 

Kings  of  Prussia. 

1701-1713,  Frederick  I.  (the  former  Elector  Fred.  III.) 

1713-1740,  Frederick  William  I. 

1740-1786,  Frederick  II.,  the  Great. 

1786-1797,  Frederick  William  II. 

1797-1840,  Frederick  William  III. 

1840-1861,  Frederick  WilUam  IV. 

(1858-1861),  Eegency  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia. 

Since  1861.  William  (I.)  crowned  as  Emperor  of  Germany 
in  1871. 

Frederick  William,  Crown  Prince,  born  October  18,  1831, 
married  Victoria,  Princess  Royal  of  England,  in  1858. 

Frederick  William  Victor,  their  oldest  son,  bom  January  27, 
1859. 
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Jbsus  :  His  Life  and  Work  as  Narrated  by  the  Four  Evangelfsts.  By 
Howard  Crosby.  New  York:  University  Publishing  Company.  1871. 
Pp.  550.  800. 

Dr.  Crosby  has  here  set  himself  honestly  and  laboriously  to  do  what  he 
announces,  viz :  **  To  let  the  life  of  Jesus  speak  for  itself;  to  take  the  narra- 
tives of  the  evangelists  and  make  one  out  of  four,  only  adding  such  matter 
as  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  Palestine  topography  might 
suggest.  In  this  way  I  have  endeavored  to  fill  out  the  pictures  of  the  sacred 
writers,  without  the  aid  of  mere  fancy,  and  never  to  go  beyond  the  limits 
that  the  text  warrants.*'  He  rightly  believes  — as  against  much  modem 
flippant  remark — in  the  practicability  of  constructing  a  harmony ,  with  a 
clear  coincidence  in  the  great  outlines,  and  without  contradiction  in  por- 
traying diffi  rent  side$  of  one  fact.  This  last  point  he  aptly  illustrates  thus : 
"Ten  thousand  years  hence  a  history  may  be  preserved  which  will  speak  of 
a  Corsican  named  Bonaparte  astonishing  Europe  by  the  victory  of  Marengo, 
and  sitting,  with  his  wife  Josephine,  on  the  throne  of  France.  Another 
history  will  tell  of  a  Frenchman  named  Napoleon,  whose  wife  was  the  Aus- 
trian archduchess,  Marie  Louise,  who  made  his  fiune  by  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz,  and  ruled  with  despotic  sway  over  Italy,  Qermany,  HoUand,  and 
France.  The  criticism  which  finds  discrepancies  in  the  four  gospels  could 
never  reconcile  these  two  histories  of  the  same  Emperor." 

Besides  its  thoroughly  reverent  spirit  this  narrative  has  many  excellent 
features.  It  is  contained  within  a  reasonable  compass.  Its  mechanical 
execution  is  inviting.  Its  one  hundred  and  three  maps  and  engravings  are 
real  illustrations,  aptly  selected,  and  many  of  them  novel.  The  life  is  a 
narrative,  and  not  a  series  of  disquisitions.  We  read,  in  general,  the  results 
and  not  the  processes  of  investigation.  It  is  written  in  the  most  direct  of 
styles,  everything  trandcUed  into  the  language  of  ordinary  lite,  and  invested, 
so  far  as  possible,  with  all  the  accessory  facts  and  circumstances.  There  is 
no  attempt  at  **  fine  writing,'*  although  in  many  parts,  as  in  describing  the 
arrest  of  our  Saviour  (p.  464)  and  His  ascension  (p.  527),  the  narrative  be- 
comes eminently  graphic  by  its  simple  directness.  If  we  were  looking  for 
a  Life  of  Christ  to  place  in.  the  hands  of  a  young  person,  in  order  to  give 
him  a  compact  and  clear  apprehension  of  that  wonderful  history,  we  know 
of  none  that  would  answer  the  purpose  better. 

Of  course  Judgments  will  differ  in  regard  to  a  multitude  of  details.  It 
strikes  us  at  times  that  the  language  chosen  to  represent  the  meaning  of 
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the  narratiye  is  almost  too  homely,  and  that  in  some  of  the  deviations 
Arom  the  common  version  there  is  no  gain  in  clearness  while  there  is 
a  loss  in  dignity  and  sometimes  in  point  or  even  precision.  **  Leading  a 
brilliant  life  in  daily  luxury ''  (p.  851)  is  more  cumbrous  and  not  much  more 
exact  than  *'  fared  sumptuously  every  day ; "  "  distressed  in  this  flame  "  less 
correct  than  "  tormented ; "  "  manure-heap  "  no  gain  upon  "  dung- hill "  (p. 
848)  in  any  respect ;  **  when  thou  givest  a  luncheon  party  **  (p.  840)  fiiils 
after  all  to  convey  quite  the  right  impression ;  **  bags,  bundles,  and  utensils  ^* 
is  rather  a  large  liberty  with  the  one  word  <rxeD<>?,  etc. 

We  might  also  doubt  some  of  the  translations :  **  That  the  ttr\fe8  may  be 
revealed  from  many  hearts*'  (p.  85)  is  unsupported  by  usage.  "Am  well 
pleased  "  should  be  changed  not  into  **  have  been  "  but  '*  toas  well  pleased  *' 
(p.  73).  "  Even  if  he  be  dead  "  (p.  880)  should  probably  read  "  die. "  **  The 
kingdom  of  God  always  is  among  you'*  (p.  854),  misses  the  point  by  the 
unwarrantable  insertion  of  "  alioayi.**  **  Ye  who  speak  are  nothing,  but  the 
Holy  Spirit "  (p.  417),  seems  to  us  wrong  and  our  version  right.  By  making 
Christ's  blessing  of  little  children  chiefly  a  lesson  of  **  fiiith  and  humility  " 
(p.  860)  the  author  fails  to  give  the  direct  and  clear  meaning  of  the  trans- 
action and  the  utterance.  We  can  not  see  how  "  Nazarene,"  in  Matt,  ii,  28, 
has  any  connection  with  Nazarite;  we  find  no  reason  to  regard  the  desert 
of  Sinai  as  the  place  of  temptation  (p.  74);  we  should  not  derive  **  Iscariot " 
from  Issachar  (p.  147) ;  **  our  Hebrew  Dersuma*'  (p.  97)  is  an  oversight;  it 
is  doubtful  whether  we  should  positively  assign  the  **  Magi "  to  Chaldea  (p. 
85) ;  we  find  it  difficult  in  view  of  other  usage,  to  understand  Mark's  '*  third 
hour  "  (XV,  25)  as  the  third  hour  **  since  the  Sanhedrim  had  carried  Jesus  to 
Pilate''  (p.  493),  or  to  see  how  the  simple  ditiance  of  Nathaniel's  "retire- 
ment" should  have  made  our  Saviour's  allusion  so  striking  and  so  convincing 
to  him  (p.  87).  We  had  noted  other  similar  points,  which  perhaps  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enumerate.  We  should  not  incline  so  wholly  to  overlook  the 
diverse  reading  (sddoxiaq)  of  the  angels'  song  (p.  31),  nor  to  decide  so  posi- 
tively in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  John  v,  4.  Such  minor  matters,  how- 
ever, do  not  prevent  this  Life  from  being  a  Judicious  and  scholarly  work. 

Lanob's  Critical,  Doctrinal,  and  Homilbtical  Comicbntart.  The 
Gospel  of  St.  John.  Translated  and  Edited  by  P.  ScbafiE;  D.D.  New 
York :  C.  Scribner  &  Co.    Chicago :  W.  G.  Holmes.    Pp.  654.  8vo. 

This  portion  of  Lange's  Commentary  has  been  looked  for  with  more 
interest  than  most  of  the  volumes,  because  of  the  striking  character  of  the 
gospel,  the  lack  of  good  detached  commentaries  upon  it,  and  the  preliminary 
annouucement  that  this  would  **  be  univei'sally  regarded  as  *  the  Commen- 
tary of  Commentaries  upon  the  Gospel  of  Gospels.' "  The  American  editor 
has  added  a  very  large  amount  of  labor  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  of  Lange's  expositions.  The  additions  amount  to  one-third,  appear- 
ing in  almost  every  paragraph.  Among  the  excellencies  and  conveniences 
of  the  work  may  be  reckoned :  the  brief  notices  of  text-readings,  brought 
down  to  the  present  time ;  the  sober  and  spiritual  character  of  the  exposi- 
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tion ;  the  common  enumeratton  of  diverse  views,  considerably  supplemented 
by  Dr.  Scbaff;  the  large  amount  of  suggessive  material  aocamulated  round 
the  text ;  the  use  of  the  latest  sources,  English  and  German.  The  editor's 
range  of  selected  matter  is  very  wide,  as  is  the  breadth  of  his  scholarship. 
The  work  is  a  valuable  accession  to  the  apparatus  for  the  study  of  this 
wonderful  gospel,  aud  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  the  wisdom  and  slsill  of 
the  student  Ordinary  readers  and  students  will  be  somewhat  disappointed 
in  their  expectations  of  the  **  Commentary  of  Commentaries,'*  and  scholars 
will  stili  wait  for  the  appearance  of  such  a  phenomenon.  The  points  of 
shortcoming  —  some  of  them,  however,  inseparable  from  the  original  plan  — 
are :  (1)  The  lack  of  unity,  of  which  the  editor  himself  speaks  in  his 
prefoce.  (2)  The  very  common  want  of  clear,  compact  statement,  such 
as  marks  the  best  English  commentators,  which  would  not  only  save  room, 
but  make  the  exposition  more  intelligible.  In  this  respect  the  editor  is  not 
faultless.  Thus,  in  his  long  note  on  **  bom  of  water  and  of  Spirit,**  (ill.,  14) 
he  seems  to  start  rightly,  puts  forth  a  promise  of  the  right  exposition,  and 
grows  dimmer  to  the  end,  leaving  ooe  a  little  in  doubt  at  last  what  he  does 
mean.  8o  while  the  elements  of  a  right  interpretation  of  1, 14  (*'  bom  not 
of  blood,*'  etc.)  are  set  before  us,  it  is  doubtful  notwithstanding  the  labors 
of  both  Lange  and  Schaff.  wbether  the  reader  will  flod  the  interpretation. 
We  could  instance  numerous  cases  of  the  kind.  (3)  A  superfluous  accu- 
mulation of  material.  Many  of  the  extracts  and  notes  are  not  called  for, 
and  rather  confuse  than  help.  The  interpretations  are  often  loaded  with 
side-issues  and  topics ;  and  thus,  the  more  important  ttie  passage  and  the 
greater  the  labor  to  make  it  clear,  the  more  cumbrous,  otten,  the  exposition. 
(4)  The  relative  subordination  of  the  exegetical  element.  The  author, 
though  generally  Judicious,  is  not  especially  strong  in  this  respect,  and  the 
editor  is  more  a  theologian  and  historian  than  an  interpreter.  For  those 
who  desire  it  we  will  not  object  to  the  amount  of  **  theological  and  homilet- 
ical  **  matter  that  sweVs  the  volume ;  but  we  desire  in  a  commentary  a  more 
thorough  exegesia  Notwithstanding  the  mass  of  material  and  the  frequent 
brightness  of  suggestion,  the  discussion  often  fiuls  to  be  complete  or  exhaus- 
tive. 

For  example,  while  the  three  propositions  of  i,  1,  might  be  much  more 
sharply  brought  out,  both  author  and  editor  foil  to  give  the  real  additional 
proposition  of  verse  second.  They  fail  to  give  the  Aill  thought  of  the 
**AatA  everlasting  life'*  (iii,  85),  which  Lange  simply  speaks  of  as  "this 
inwardness  of  eternal  life  **  Both  foil  to  sustain  their  rendering  of  hfmOtv 
(iii,  8)  "  from  above**  by  the  very  important  consideration  of  Jobn^s  own 
unmistakable  use  in  the  same  chapter  (v.  81)  as  well  as  xix,  11,  28,  and  to 
answer  the  argument  from  Nicodemus*s  phrase  **  a  second  time,**  eta  €kn- 
erally,  however,  the  results  reached  are  Judicious  Dr.  Schaff  corrects 
Lange*s  unwarranted  translation  '*  suppressed '*  in  i,  5,  for  apprthendsd; 
but  foils  iuto  his  error  (xi,  25)  of  attributing  necessarily  a  **  past**  signiflca- 
tion  to  an  aorist  in  the  iulifunetive  mood  (**  have  died  *'  for  "  die'*)  —  whereas, 
the  aorist  in  the  other  moods  than  the  indicative  carries  simply  the  notion 
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of  transient  action,  irrespective  of  date.  We  observe  that  tlie  editor  accepts 
the  omission  of  v,  4,  with  Tischendorf  and  others;  while  he  unhesitatingly 
rejects  the  attempt  to  find  only  an  '*  unfermented  Juice  of  the  grape  "  in 
the  wine  of  Cana.  We  can  hardly  assent  to  occasional  views,  such  as  that 
the  "  irresistible  effect "  is  one  of  the  points  of  comparison  between  the 
wind  and  the  Spirit  in  John  iii,  and  (in  explaining  the  phrase  **  only  begot- 
ten son ')  **  the  term  is  called  figurative,  but  it  is  more  correct  to  say  that 
all  earthly  relationships  of  fathers  and  filial  affection  are  a  fiffure  and  reflec- 
tion of  the  eternal  fiitherhood  of  God  and  the  eternal  Sonship  of  Christ" 
On  a  question  of  construction  (as  the  emphasis  of  ^v,  i,  9)  he  can  hardly 
correct  Meyer,  nor  does  he  stand  quite  on  the  plane  of  Alford's  critical 
scholarship. 

On  the  whole,  this  commentary,  if  it  be  not  the  end  of  all  commentaries 
on  John,  will  be  received  as  containing  a  large  amount  of  valuable  BUgges- 
tion. 

Christianity  and  Positivtmc.  Lectures  on  the  "Ely  Foundations,'* 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  By  James  McCosh,  D.D., 
LL.D.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.  Chicago;  W.  G. 
Holmes.    Pp.  869. 

One  of  these  lectures,  upon  Renan,  and  the  Life  of  Jesas  not  a  Romance, 
has  been  published  also  in  the  Philadelphia  Course  of  Lectures,  1870-71. 
Among  the  noticeable  things  in  the  volume  is  the  use  of  "  law"  entirely  in 
the  sense  of  **order."  **  Cause"  is  also  used  in  the  multiple  sense  which  Mill 
has  attempted  to  substitute  for  the  established  English  sense  —  including  all 
the  antecedents  to  an  effect,  taken  or  massed  together,  on  the  meaning  of 
the  word — as  if  it  were  (what  it  is  not)  a  noun  of  multitude.  It  is  thus 
Dr.  McC.  supposes  he  can  best  refute  Huxley  on  protoplasm,  when  he 
admits  that  the  elements  of  protein  must  be  present  under  00rtot;»  eonditiom 
in  order  to  prixluce  '*  the  physical  basis  of  life."  But  it  is  as  good  an 
answer,  if  not  better,  to  say,  that,  all  the  various  sorts  and  degrees  of  prop* 
erty  or  power  belonging  to  these  elements  being  present,  another  power, 
which  is,  paif  eminence^  cause,  changes  protein  into  protoplasm;  and  it 
needs  but  one.  Nor  is  Dr.  McC.  consistent  with  himself  or  sound  philoso- 
phy when  he  says  we  are  "  entitled  to  argue  that  every  effect  mast  have  a 
cause.*'  We  are  entitled  to  argue  for  no  positions  which  can  be  disproved. 
But  this  is  a  proposition  we  do  not  argue  for :  but  are  entitled  to  affirm. 
So  he  uses  *'  Ends"  as  a  synonyme  for  Pinal  Cause,  which  is  loose  thinking. 
He  evidently  mistakes  the  philosophical  meaning  of  "  substance ;"  no  good 
thinker  conceives  of  it  as  a  substratum  supporting  things,  but  only  as  sup- 
porting attributes,  and  together  therewith,  constituting  things.  All  he  says 
about  things  not  needing  any  addition  to  them  for  outside  support,  has  no 
point  He  closes  up  his  refutation  of  Nesdenoe  with  the  proposition :  "  We 
have  a  M\  knowledge  of  a  thing  only  when  we  know  its  causes.  [Aggre- 
gate conditions  a  la  Mill]  We  have  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  nature  till  we  view  them  as  works  of  God :"  which  is  all  very 
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true,  but  €k)d  is  not  ''causes,"  but  canee  «in^{(ir,— tbat  one  pre-eminent, 
adequate  producinf^  power,  which  ranks  above  all  conditions.  So  he  mis- 
quoti  8  Aristotle,— "  we  Icnow  tbin^  in  their  eavMs^^  But  r^v  Tzprnxr^v 
airiav  is  singular  number;  Aristotle  bad  never  thought  of  Mill's  doctrine, 
or  of  cause  or  reason  as  a  noun  of  multitude.  It  is  also  to  l)e  noticed,  as  in 
other  works  of  this  excellent  author,  that  he  often  falls  into  a  mixture  of 
metaphors,  and  loose,  hasty  constructitms  that  mar  style  and  sense,  and  his 
nominatives  are  in  some  iLstances  sadly  awry,  as  on  p.  164,  ''it'*  and 
**  they  '* —  interchani^eably  referring  to  **  the  party  of  Free  Thought/'  So 
practised  a  writer  as  Dr.  McC.  might  avoid  such  errors. 

This  volume  contains  three  series  of  lectures  —  T.  Christiaoity  and  Phys- 
ical Science;  IL  Christianity  and  Mental  Science;  III.  Christianity  and 
Historical  Investigation.  No  other  volume  of  the  sort  criticises  Mill,  Hux- 
ley, Bain,  Darwin,  Tyndall,  BU^hner,  Spencer,  Comte,  Parker,  Buck'e, 
Barker,  Wallace,  Maudesley,  Hume,  Emerson,  Renan,  and  '*  £cce  Homo.'* 
The  answers  to  unbelievers  are  often  shrewd,  terse,  acute,  and  happy.  More 
than  one  epigrammatic  turn  enlivens  Dr  McCosh*s  pages.  And  great  can- 
dor and  intelligence  mark  his  discussions  throughout. 

The  title,  **  Christia  iity  and  Positivism,"  does  not  correctly  indicate  the 
character  of  the  book,  which  ranges  <^idely  over  tbe  evidences  of  Christian- 
ity. Perhaps  its  mistake  consists  in  attempting  to  cover  more  ground  than 
one  man  can  well  mai.age,  without  mora  preparation.  With  many  good 
points,  it  exhaustively  discusses  nothing.  It  is  rather  popular  than  pro- 
found —  marked  rather  by  width  than  depth ;  and  therefore  perhaps  better 
fitted  for  general  reading  than  specially  adapted  to  the  wauts  of  prolessional 
students.  Accompaaied  by  Dr.  McCosh's  personal  presence  and  earnest 
manner,  and  addressed  to  a  sympathetc  audience,  we  can  easily  conceive 
that  these  lectures  should  be  quiie  effective;  but  they  hardly  .constitute  a 
great  book.  Some  of  the  subjects  of  his  painting  would  probably  deny  the 
correctness  of  the  portraiture. 

Can  a  Scotchman  (or  an  Irishman  or  Dutchman,)  ever  learn  the  distinc- 
tion between  ahall  and  mil  f  **  I  would  be  constrained  to  seek  for  a  cause," 
etc.,  p.  18.  "1  am  sure  I  will  be  able  to  discover,"  p.  28.  **  1  am  coufident 
I  will  be  able  to  point  out  a  curious  adaptation,"  p.  24. 

Langb'8  Critical,  Doctrinal  and  Homilbtical  Cohmbntart.  Jbrb- 
MiAH  AND  Lambntations.  By  Dr.  C.  W.  £•  NsegeUoach.  Edited  by 
Rev  S.  K.  Asbury  and  W.  H.  Horniilower,  D.\y.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner  &  Co.    Cuicago:  W.  G.  Holmes.    Pp  643,  800. 

As  the  herald  of  disaster  and  the  organ  of  rebuke  and  lamentation,  Jere- 
miah has  attracted  less  attention,  l)oth  from  the  reader  and  the  expositors, 
than  some  other  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  There  is  also  a  lack  of 
decisive  historical  incidents,  an  absence  of  clear  arrangement  in  the  deliver- 
ances, a  reiteratiou  in  the  strain,  and  perhaps  a  waut  of  the  more  remark- 
able  poetic  qualities  of  style,  which  have  made  his  writings  relatively  lees 
prominent.    For  this  reason  the  critical  apparatus  on  this  prophet  has  been 
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less  complete  and  abundant  This  yolume  therefore  supplies  a  want  80 
fi&r  as  we  have  had  time  to  examine,  the  commentary  seems  written  in  a 
candid  spirit — critical  but  not  presumptuous,  with  a  foir  amount  of  learning 
and  ability,  but  characterized  by  no  very  marked  features.  The  translators 
have  addressed  themselves  chiefly  to  their  legitimate  work.  The  first  of 
them  has  confined  himself  in  his  additions  mainly  to  selected  matter.  The 
second  has  expanded  more  considerably.  Dr.  Hornblower  rightly  and  most 
sncressfuUy  combats  Nsegelsbach's  theory  that  Jeremiah  was  not  the  author 
of  Lamentations.  The  objections  are  not  strong ;  but  that  does  not  matter. 
It  seems  to  be  a  great  national  duty  of  a  commentator  born  in  Germany  to 
deny  the  authority  of  some  portion  of  the  Old  Testament.  Dr.  Uorobiower 
adds  a  considerable  number  of  notes  and  discussions,  in  many  of  which  he 
controverts  the  positions  of  his  author.  The  American  edition  contains  147 
pages  more  than  the  German.  We  may  hereafter  speak  of  this  volume 
more  in  detaU,  when  we  have  had  time  to  examine  it  more  minutely. 

Sbrmons  to  the  Natural  Man.    By  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.    New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co.    Chicago:  W.  G.  Elolmes.    12mo.    Pp  422. 

Twenty  earnest,  thoughtful,  direct,  penetrating,  and  therefore  powerful, 
sermons.  That  conscience  must  be  seared  that  would  not  throb  under  this 
preaching.  Would  there  were  more  of  it,  in  suitable  proportions.  It 
reminds  us  of  Er^skioe  Mason  and  of  Asahel  Nettleton.  We  do  not  under- 
stand that  these  constitute  the  whole  staple  of  the  author  s  ministrations,  but 
that  they  are  selected  for  a  special  purpose.  They  are  specimens  of  a  search- 
ing method  with  *'  the  natural  man,'*  which  no  true  and  thoroughly  faithfiil 
preacher  can  dispense  with,  however  trying  the  process.  The  titles  teU  the 
story:  The  future  state  a  self-conscious  state;  God*9  exhaustive  knowl- 
edge of  man ;  all  mankind  guilty ;  6in  in  the  heart  the  source  of  error 
in  the  head;  the  necessity  of  Divine  influences;  self  scrutiny  in  God's 
presence,  etc. 

We  fully  accord  with  the  author,  that  "  it  is  vain  to  offer  the  gospel  unless 
the  law  has  been  applied  with  clearness  and  cogency.**  The  very  opening 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  an  offer  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the 
poor  in  spirit.  No  man  comes  to  Christ  the  Saviour  who  does  not  feel  that 
himself  is  a  lost  sinner.  The  depth  of  his  trust  in  Christ  will  never  exceed 
the  sense  of  his  need.  A  vast  amount  of  shallow  religion  comes  from  shal- 
low convictions,  beginning  with  shallow  convictions  of  sin. 

We  also  agree  with  him,  that  *'  theoretical  unbelief  respecting  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Testament "  is  **  not  the  principal  difficulty,"  but  "  the 
practical  unbelief  of  speculative  believers.**  Whole  battalions  of  heresies 
are  mowed  down  before  the  mighty  onset  of  God  s  Holy  Spirit  The  short- 
est method  with  most  skeptics  is  to  convince  them  of  tin  and  press  home 
dear  knoton  duty.  We  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  are  disturbed 
by  the  "  sombre  cast''*  of  these  discourses.  Religion  is  something  more  than 
a  pleas int  entertainment  The  condition  of  a  sinner  away  from  God  is 
something  different  from  a  series  of  pulpit  jokes  on  Sunday.    Shallow  deal- 
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log  with  the  deepest,  the  most  solemn  and  critical  of  all  human  concerns, 
18,  if  not  the  characteristic,  yet  the  temptation,  of  the  modern  pulpit 
There  are  those  who  statedly  utter  but  half  Gkxl's  message,  and  who  justify 
themsdves  in  so  doing. 

Without  minutely  interrogatine:  every  sentiment  of  these  discourses,  we 
cordinlly  concur  in  their  great  aim,  fervent  spirit,  and  pungent  method. 
May  they  serve  to  recall  "natural  '*  men  to  things  spiritual,  and  **  natural** 
preachers  to  the  truth  of  God.  Reckless,  ambitious,  fVivolous  and  facetious 
Sabbath  oratory  may  gala  the  applause  of  men  and  win  a  seeming  and  out- 
ward success;  the  loving,  courageous,  faithful  declaration  of  Christ's  truth 
will  gain  the  approval  of  God,  and  the  success  which  is  btbrnal. 

Sermoks  of  Henry  Ward  Bbecher.  Plymouth  Pulpit.  Fourth  Series. 
March— September,  1870.    New  York:  J.  B  Ford  &  Cr.    Pp.  456. 

The  author  of  "  Ecce  Homo  **  says,  "  a  single  mind  may  hold  a  vast  variety 
of  images,  but  not  many  ideas.  Such  men  may  write  a  great  deal,  as  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  done,  yet  in  reality  they  say  little.  It  is  one  air  with  infinite 
variations;  one  principle  with  a  multitude  of  applications.  And  the  prin- 
ciple is  not  geuerally  hard  to  find,  for  the  writer's  sole  object  is  to  make  it 
as  vividly  clear  to  others  as  it  is  to  himself,  and  this  is  th«^  express  purpose 
of  the  endless  variety  of  forms  in  which  he  presents  it**  Mr.  Beecher  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  American  illustrations  of  these  remarks.  The 
two  principles,  that  everything  God  does  is  to  be  explained  by  His  love,  i.  e. 
kindness,  and  that  all  religious  truth  is  to  be  appreciated  and  acquired  by 
love-feeling,  rather  than  by  reason  or  understanding,  are  dressed  in  innu- 
merable changes  of  raiment.  This  volume  is  like  its  predecessors  in  these 
respects.  The  topics  are  all  immediately  practical  —  even  the  single  one 
whose  title  promises  some  exploration  of  fundamental  truth,  Sermon  XYII, 
"  Moral  Constitution  of  Man,"  opens  only  a  series  of  inferences  and  corol- 
laries from  the  existence  of  our  moral  nature.  There  are  passages  of  needful 
and  earnest  rebuke,  e,  p.,  of  money  loving,  of  late  hours,  of  corruption  in 
city  ofllcers,  of  George  Sands'  works;  and  the  preacher's  mind  seems  fbll  as 
ever  of  pictures  of  human  life,  habit,  and  character.  We  are  glad  to  find 
him  saying  —  Sermon  VII  — "There  is  a  lime  for  dogma  and  doctrine," 
though  he  finds  precious  little  time  for  it,  if  any. 

The  Religion  of  the  Present  and  op  the  Future  :  Sermons 
preached  chiefly  at  Yale  College.  By  Theodore  D.  Woolsey.  New 
York :   C.  Scribner  «fc  Co.    Chicago :    W.  G.  Holmea    13  mo.    Pp.  402. 

Here  are  twenty  five  thoughtful,  practical,  evangelical  sermons,  which, 
we  hope,  may  find  a  wide  circulation.  The  rang^  of  subjects  is  quite  varied* 
and  embraces  many  common  themes  of  the  Christian  pulpit.  But  a  nice 
analysis  and  freshness  of  illustration  give  interest  and  force  to  the  treatment 
of  all.  They  are  not  strictly  doctrinal,  nor  argumentative,  nor  sentimental, 
least  of  all,  sensational  sermons ;  yet  they  address  the  common  sense  of  men, 
and  &11  in  with  the  current  thinking  of  our  times  in  such  a  way  as  effect- 
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iyely  to  connteract  the  prevaUing  tendency  to  slight  the  ftindamental  truths 
of  Christianity. 

All  classes  will  find  interest  and  profit  in  the  careful  study  of  these  dis- 
courses. They  seem  especially  adapted  to  settle  the  views  of  young  persons 
of  intelligence  and  culture,  such  as  composed  the  audience  to  which  they 
were  addressed.  To  ministers  and  theological  students,  they  present  excel- 
lent models  of  pure  style  and  happy  arrangement  of  thought.  As  here  pre- 
sented, the  Religion  of  the  Present  and  of  the  Future  appears  identical 
with  that  which  has  been  proved  in  the  Past  to  be  "  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  to  every  one  that  belie veth."  To  the  sons  of  Yale  the  volume  Is 
particularly  commended,  by  the  author's  graceful  dedication. 

A  Smaller  Scripturb  History.  In  three  parts.  Old  Testament  His- 
tory ;  Connection  of  Old  and  New  Testameuts ;  New  Testament  History 
to  A  D.  70.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  New  York  :  Har- 
per &  Brothers.    Chicago :  S  C.  Griggs  &  Co.    16mo.    Pp.  375. 

This  is  a  Judicious  abridgment  of  Dr.  Smithes  fuller  work  bearing  the 
same  title,  and  is  well  adapted  for  use  as  a  text-book  forjschools.  As  a  book 
of  reference  for  ministers,  Sunday- scho>l  teachers,  and  intelligent  Christians 
generally,  the  larger  work  is  none  too  full. 

The  Parables  of  our  Lord.  By  Rev.  William  Arnot.  London :  T. 
Nelson  &  Sons.    Edinburgh  and  New  York,    12mo,    Pp.  582. 

Hitherto  Trench  on  the  Parables  has  been  almost  the  only  book,  accessi- 
ble to  the  English  reader,  exclusively  devoted  to  that  topic.  The  present 
volume  will  meet  a  warm  welcome.  On  the  whole,  for  general  use,  it  Is  a 
very  decided  advance  upon  its  predecessor.  It  makes  less  show  of  quota- 
tions and  learning,  and  while  written  with  the  glow  and  practicalness  of  a 
series  of  sermons,  is  yet  critical  in  spirit  and  method.  The  writer  has  evi- 
dently used  all  available  helps,  as  well  as  thought  for  himself,  and  has  given 
an  admirable  exposition.  Some  features  of  the  parables  seem  to  us  more 
judiciously  handled  than  we  have  seen  them  elsewhere.  While  the  points 
are  well  selected,  and  the  diflferences  of  those  which  seem  alike  clearly  pre- 
sented, care  is  taken  to  avoid  magnifying  details  and  emphasizing  subordi- 
nate matter&    It  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  study  of  the  parables. 

The  History  of  Greece.  By  Professor  Dr.  Ernst  Curtiua  Translated 
by  Adolphus  William  Ward,  of  Cambridge,  Eng.  Vol.  I.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co.    Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  <&  Co.    12mo,  pp.  509. 

The  thanks  of  American  scholars  are  due  to  the  enterprising  publishing 
house  which  has  undertaken  to  bring  this  valuable  work,  in  attractive  form, 
within  their  reach.  The  author's  name  has  not  heretofore  attained  a  wide 
notoriety,  though  all  who  have  listened  to  his  lectures  or  read  his  occasional 
articles,  know  him  as  a  close  student  and  a  fresh,  clear,  and  eminent 
expounder  of  historical  subjects  pertaining  to  his  chosen  field  of  research. 
The  work  of  which  the  first  volume  is  before  us  embodies  the  results  of  a 
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life  of  stadj ;  and  tbese  results  are  such  as  must  place  Curtius  in  rank  with 
Niebuhr  and  Bunsen,  Arnold  and  Grote,  among  the  profound  and  original 
investigators. 

This  first  volume  tells  of  Greece  before  the  Persian  wars.  It  is  chiefly 
occupied  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  Hellenic  race,  the  beginning  and 
unfolding  of  its  early  civilization,  the  founding  of  states,  and  the  migrations 
and  changes  among  them.  The  old  legends  and  mythology  have  been  care- 
flilly  and  boldly  sifted  to  discover  the  elements  of  fact  ft*om' which  they 
sprung.  The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  work  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  physical  geography  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia  and  the  islands 
of  the  inner  sea,  is  made  to  tell  the  story  of  the  men  that  lived  and  the 
things  that  were  done  there,  three  thousand  years  and  more  ago.  The 
author  moves  over  sea  and  land,  as  one  thoroughly  fiimiliar  with  every  hill, 
valley,  and  plain,  with  every  channel,  island,  and  port,  and  with  all  the 
remains  and  monuments  of  ages  past,  scattered  along  his  range.  Each  spot 
to  him  has  a  meaning  and  shows  its  record  or  gives  its  hint  of  the  for  dis- 
tant past.  He  seems  to  see  just  where  and  how  the  myth  had  its  birth  and 
the  bard  picked  up  the  matter  of  his  epos.  From  these  data  are  deduced 
views  striking  aDd  interesting  as  well  for  their  originality  as  for  their  appar- 
ently clear  explanation  of  many  things  hitherto  unintelligible.  The  book 
demands  and  at  the  same  time  inspires  close  and  earnest  thought  on  the  part 
of  the  reader.  Some  of  the  conclusions  may  be  questioned,  but  only  a 
master  in  Grecian  lore  will  venture  to  grapple  with  the  argument 

The  translator  has  done  his  work,  in  the  main,  well,  though  occasionally 
we  have  to  work  through  an  involved  German  sentence  of  English  words. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  concluding  volume  a  copious  index  will  be 
furnished,  for  convenience  in  referring  to  the  many  topics  so  ably  discussed  ; 
for  the  history  is  unquestionably  to  be  one  of  the  standard  works. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Lord  Bkouoham.  Written  by  him- 
self In  three  volumes.  Vol.  1, 12mo,  pp.  880.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers    Chicago  :  8.  0.  Griggs  &  Co. 

The  high  eminence  gained  by  Lord  Brougham  as  a  scholar  and  a  states- 
man, the  great  events  which  marked  the  long  period  of  his  connection  with 
the  public  affairs  of  England  and  Europe,  and  his  distinguished  services  in 
the  spheres  both  of  literature,  science  and  politics,  combine  to  bring  us  with 
high  expectation  to  this,  his  own  story  of  his  life.  But  we  are  disappointed 
to  find  so  little  of  real  value  in  this  first  volume.  The  narrative  is  charac- 
terised by  the  garrulity  of  old  age—  the  infirmity  of  a  great  mind  past  its 
highest  vigor  and  soundness  of  Judgment.  But  little  discrimination  seems 
to  have  been  used  in  the  selection  of  letters  for  publication.  Some,  indeed, 
present  vivid  pictures  of  the  men  and  things  of  a  former  age,  and  throw 
light  on  the  bidden  causes  of  events;  but  many  are  insignificant  and  almost 
tedious.  This  volume  closes  with  the  year  1811,  when  Brougham  was  first 
returned  to  Parliament  The  two  volumes  yet  to  appear  will  no  doubt 
possess  higher  interest  and  value,  as  they  will  bring  to  view  his  own  imme- 
diate contact  with  affairs  of  State  and  the  steps  of  his  advancement  to  high- 
est honors. 
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Thb  Dbscent  of  Man,  and  Selection  in  Relation  to  8ez.  By  Charles 
Darwin,  P.R.8.  With  Illustrations  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Ca 
Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.    Two  vols.,  12mo,    Pp.  409  and  436. 

This  new  publication  is  already  re-awakening  the  stir  of  Darwinism. 
Mr.  Darwin*s  theory  serves  the  useful  purposes  of  becoming  a  receptacle  of 
&ct8,  and  a  stimulus  to  farther  observation.  We  are  entirely  willing  to 
abide  the  results  of  careful  and  complete  investigation,  whenever  they  shall 
be  reached.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  this,  like  Mr.  Darwin's  pre- 
yious  great  work,  gathers  up  a  vast  mass  of  alleged  facts,  and  has  merits  and 
interest  aside  iVom  the  theory  it  advocates.  It  would  be  idle  for  us  in  these 
limits  to  enter  on  a  question  so  expansive,  and  now  so  engrossing,  as  the 
main  topic  of  the  book.  We  content  ouraelves  with  a  few  suggestions  that 
have  occurred  to  us  in  reading.  One  is,  that  while  matters  relating  to  sex 
enter  so  largely  iuto  the  discussion  as  to  make  it  not  quite  desirable  reading 
for  promiscuous  assemblies,  they  also  make  it  evident  that  the  whole  under- 
lying question  of  sex,  in  its  uniformity  of  foot  and  variety  of  detail,  is  one 
of  the  most  insuperable  d<fl9cuUies  in  the  way  of  the  theory.  We  are  also 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  sifting  the  fkcts,  which,  as  we  read  the 
authorities  cited,  seem  to  us  rather  a  collection  than  a  selection.  As  we 
read  page  after  page  of  theories  piled  upon  each  other,  to  show  how  the 
infioite  diversities  now  witness  could  have  come  about  (e.  g.,  the  diverse 
pitch  and  quality  of  the  male  and  female  voices  from  the  greater  use  by  the 
male  ancestors  in  animal  love-song),  we  can  not  help  thinking  of  a  com- 
pound fraction  —  say  one  millionth  multiplied  into  itself  perpetually.  When 
we  read  the  assumption,  which  runs  through  the  book,  that  similarity  of 
embryonic  structure  is  proof  of  historic  connection  and  descent,  we  are 
amazed  at  the  &cility  of  scientific  reasoning.  The  attempt  .to  bridge  over 
the  grand  chasm  between  man  and  the  animals,  the  moral  nature  of  the 
human  being,  seems  to  us  almost  ludicrous  in  its  debility;  while  the  specu- 
lations upon  the  gradual  emergence  of  a  code  of  morality  from  the  brutal 
condition  through  the  development  of  "  the  social  instinct^/'  and  the  impli- 
cation that  all  we  now  call  vice  and  crime  has  been  merely  a  natural  stage 
in  that  development,  we  can  not  help  feeling  to  be  not  very  congenial  to 
elevated  sentiment.    We  are  not  in  haste  to  accept  it  till  proved. 

We  mention,  simply  as  a  fact,  that  in  this  work  Mr.  Darwin  boldly, 
repeatedly,  and  at  length,  declares  that  "  man  is  certainly  descended  from 
some  ape-like  creature"  (ii.,  845),  flrom  *•  the  Old- World  monkeys"  (i ,  205) ; 
and  he  goes  still  further  back  (i.,  198)  to  find  his  "  early  progenitors  "  "  cov- 
ered with  hair,**  with  **  pointed  ears,  capable  of  movement,**  "  provided  with 
a  tail,'*  and  a  '*  prehensile  foot,'*  **  arboreal  in  their  habits,*'  *'  at  a  much 
earlier  period,**  with  a  double  uterus,  a  cloaca,  and  the  eye  protected  by  a 
nictating  membrane ;  at  a  still  earlier  period  "  aquatic  in  habits  ;**  then 
"  as  lowly  organized  as  the  lancelet  or  amphloxus,"  and  at  length  an 
"  hermaphrodite.** 

We  add  that  Mivart's  '*  Genesis  of  Species,"  noticed  in  this  number  of 
the  RsviBW,  contains  some  telling   scientific  foots  that  lie  in  the  way 
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of  this  whole  scheme.  Moreover,  thas  fiu*  the  whole  subject  lies  in  Just 
this  shape  :  that,  with  all  this  accumulation  of  facts  and  speculations,  while 
attemptinflf  to  prove  that  aiXl  t?ie  eountles»  species  have  come  from  a  common 
germ,  he  has  not  yet  proved  that  one  of  these  species  has  been  derived  from 
a  differeut  source  than  its  own  specific  germ.  So  far  as  appears,  Mr.  Huz- 
ley*8  admission  still  remains  true  (Lay  Sermona  p.  276) :  **  that  there  are 
such  things  in  nature  as  groups  of  animals  and  of  plants,  whose  members 
are  incapable  of  fertile  union  with  those  of  other  groups ;  and  there  are 
such  things  as  hybrids,  which  are  ab<}olute]y  sterile  when  crossed  with  other 
hybrids."  This  bein^  so,  wc  can  not  fail  to  be  reminded  of  the  argument 
which  Whately  mentions,  in  which  a  large  amount  of  tB^cta  and  leasonings 
were  arranged  elaborately  and  at  great  length,  so  as  to  hide  the  circum- 
stance that  the  one  hinge-fact  of  the  whole  discussion  was  not  true. 

On  the  Obkbsis  of  Spbcibs.    Bv  St  George  Mi vart,  P.R.8.    New  York : 
D.  Appletoa  &  Co.    Chicago :    "S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.    12mo.,  pp.  314. 

This  is  an  able  and  searching  investigation  of  the  Darwinian  Theory  of 
Natural  Selection,  by  one  thoroughly  versed  in  the  sciences,  by  whose  facts 
that  theory  must  be  maintained  or  refuted.  The  presentation  of  the  whole 
subject  is  marked  by  great  candor  and  fairness,  as  was  natural  with  one 
whose  examination  was  undertaken  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  mind. 
The  author  says  of  himself,  that  "  be  was  not  originally  disposed  to  reject 
Mr.  Darwin's  fascinating  theory.  Reiterated  endeavors  to  solve  its  difficul- 
ties have,  however,  had  the  effect  of  coavlncing  him  that  that  theory,  as 
the  one,  or  as  the  leading,  explanation  of  the  successive  evolution  and  man- 
ifestation of  specific  forms,  is  untenable.  At  the  same  time,  he  admits  fully 
that  Natural  Selection  acts  and  must  act,  and  that  it  plays  in  the  organic 
world  a  certain,  though  a  secondary  and  subordinate,  part." 

After  a  full  statement  of  his  objections  to  Darwinism,  Mr.  Ml  vart  brings 
out,  as  mo>t  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind,  a  theory  of  the  genesis  of  species, 
by  **  a  successive  and  orderly  evolution  of  organic  forma,**  in  which  *'  innate, 
internal  powers  "  are  **  stimulated,  evoked,  and  determined  by  external  con- 
ditions,** according  to  established  laws  of  nature,  **  conferred  by  God  in  the 
first  instance,**  and  carried  out  in  their  minute  applications  all  along, "  with 
the  Divine  concurrence.*'  The  book  is  thus  well  adapted,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  counteract  the  mischievous  tendency  of  Darwin*s  theory  to  rule  God  out 
of  Creation ;  and  on  the  other,  to  reassure  the  minds  of  believers ;  as  it 
shows  how  the  advance  of  real  science  tends  to  confirm  our  faith  in  the  God 
of  Creation,  Providence,  and  Revelation,  however  new  discoveries  may, 
firom  time  to  time,  correct  our  views  of  His  methods  and  agencies  for 
accomplishing  His  wise  designs.  Chapter  IX.,  on  Evolution  aod  Ethics, 
and  Chapter  XH.,  on  Theology  and  Evolution,  are  of  special  significance 
for  both  these  ends.  We  welcome  the  book  as  a  valuable  help  to  settle 
minds  that  have  been  disturbed,  perhaps  distressed,  by  the  large  infusion  of 
atheistic  materialism  in  the  modern  presentations  of  scieoce.  The  mischief 
is  not  in  science  itself;  but  in  the  &lse  cast  given  to  it  by  men  of  great 
learning,  who  seem  at  heart  hostile  to  religion. 
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Questions  of  Modern  Thought  ;  Lectures  by  Drs.  McCosh,  Thompson, 
W.  Adams,  Schaff,  Hague,  and  E.  O.  Haven.  Philadelphia :  Zeigler  & 
McCurdy. 

These  lectures  seem  to  have  been  delivered  in  a  course  at  Philadelphia 
(1870-71),  similar  to  the  "  Boston  Course  "  of  the  last  two  years,  and  subse- 
quently published  In  separate  pamphlets,  before  collection  into  a  volume. 
They  are  not  altogether  equal  in  merit.  And  they  are  various  in  style.  As 
a  whole  the  volume  is  not  up  to  the  mark  of  the  Boston  volume  of  last 
year  in  range  or  freshness  of  treatment,  nor  in  the  order  of  topics ;  but  is 
fitted,  still,  to  be  largely  useful.  It  is  of  a  sort  that  ought  to  multiply,  but 
ought  also  to  be  very  well  done. 

Science  and  the  Bible  :  or  the  Mosaic  Creation  and  Modem  Discoverie& 
By  Prof.  H.  W.  Morris.    Philadelphia:  Ziegler  &  McCurdy.    Pp.  566. 

The  publishers  seem  to  have  a  laudable  ambition  to  put  scientifico- relig- 
ious books  upon  tbe  tables  of  the  people  along  with  the  illustrated  scientific 
books  of  the  day.  The  Six  Days  of  Creation  are  here  elaborately  expounded 
in  the  light  of  science.  Handsome  open  type,  tinted  paper,  mezzotints,  make 
up  a  goodly  volume,  like  those  of  Dr.  March,  issued  by  the  same  house, 
which  ought  to  entertain  and  instruct  thousands  of  households,  and  drive  a 
world  of  trash  from  their  tables.  All  the  expositions  perhaps  no  one  can 
agree  to.  Touching  the  days,  the  author  is  a  literalist  —  goes  for  six  natural 
days  —  but  repreHntative  of  longer  periods  He  holds  to  a  watery  chaos 
preceding  the  period  of  human  life. 

The  Pastor's  Manual;  Containing  Scriptural  Headings,  Watchwords, 
Forms  of  Marriage,  etc.  Boston ;  Congngalional  Publishing  Society. 
Chicago :  Rev.  G.  8.  F.  Savage.    Pp.  84 ;  fit\y  cents. 

Every  pastor  knows  the  value  of  some  such  simple  hand-book.  This 
little  manual  has  been  prepared  with  care  and  good  Judgment.  It  has 
appropriate  selections  of  Scripture  for  the  various  occasions  of  organization 
of  chu  ches,  dedications  of  houses  of  worship,  ordinations,  visitations  of 
the  sick,  funerals,  missionary  concerts,  etc. ;  also,  forms  of  marriage,  rules 
of  order  in  church  meetings,  order  of  exercises  in  public  services ;  certificates 
of  dismission  from  churches,  of  approbation  to  ministers,  eta  In  a  word, 
it  is  Just  such  a  manual  as  every  pastor  would  find  a  convenience. 

Smith's  Salo  'N;  or,  The  Grays  and  the  Grants.  By  Mrs.  L.  L.Worth. 
Boston :  I.  P.  Warren.  52  Washington  street  Chicago  :  H.  A.  Sumner, 
110  Dearborn  street    Pp.  800.    $1.26. 

This  is  a  well-written  Temperance  story.  It  depicts,  in  glowing  and 
truthf^il  language,  the  terrible  brood  of  evils  which  sprang  up  from  the 
planting  of  a  **  saloon'*  in  the  midst  of  a  sober  and  Christian  community — 
corrupting  the  morals,  destroying  tbe  health,  and  impoverishing  those 
drawn  within  its  influence.  Such  books  need  to  be  multiplied,  to  impress 
more  deeply  the  public  mind  with  the  fearful  curse  of  intemperance. 
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Calvikism  :  An  Address  delivered  at  St.  Andrew's,  March  17, 1871.  By 
J.  A.  Fronde.  New  York :  C.  Scribner  <&  Co.  Chicago :  H.  A.  Sumner. 
Pp.  47. 

A  notable  setting  forth  of  the  grandeur  of  Calvinism,  in  its  spirit  and 
its  achievements — peculiarly  striking  as  proceeding  from  the  great  histo- 
rian. It  deserves  a  place  beside  the  concessions  of  Hume  and  the  declara- 
tions of  Macaulay,  Guizot  and  Bancroft. 

Thb  WohDBRS  OP  THE  HuAVBNS.  Bv  Camillc  Flammarion.  With  forty- 
eight  illustrations.  New  York:  C.  Scribner  &  Co.  Chicago:  8.  C. 
Griggs  &  Co. 

Another  of  the  "  Wonder  Series,*'  stating  and  popularizing  the  latest 
results  of  astronomy.    A  good  and  useful  book. 

Newlyn  House  :  the  Home  of  the  Davenports.  Boston  :  Israel  P.  War- 
ren. 53  Washington  street  Chicago :  BL  A  Sumner,  110  Dearborn  street 
Pp.861.    $1.50. 

Go  Ahead  ;  or  Jack  the  Cabin-Boy.  Boston :  L  P.  Warren.  Chicago : 
H.  A.  Sumner.    Pp.  144.    60  cents. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  is  a  story  of  English  life,  and  illustrates  happily 
the  blessedness  of  self  denial,  in  the  every -day  experiences  of  a  Christian 
home.  The  other,  shows  how  that  by  fidelity  and  energy  a  poor  cabin-boy 
made  his  way  up  to  a  position  of  influence  and  honor.  It  is  an  attractive 
book  for  boys,  and  will  be  salutary  in  its  influence  upon  them. 

The  Two  Boys,  and  what  they  did  with  a  Year.    Pp.  813.    $1.25. 

Faith  Duncan,  or  Dare  to  do  Right.    Pp.  171.    90  centa 

The  Rescued  Girl.    Pp.  177.    90  cents. 

Maboaret  and  Bessie.     Pp.  168.     90  cents.     Boston:  Congregational 

Publishing  Society,  13  Cornhill.     Chicago :  Rev.  G.  S.  F.  Savage,  84 

Washington  street. 

The  Congregational  Pu*^lishing  Society  is  dr>lng  a  very  valuable  service 
in  providing  a  truly  Christian  literature  for  our  Sunday-schools.  They 
have  upon  their  catalogue  a  large  list  of  attractive  and  useful  books ;  and 
their  recent  issues  indicate  a  purpose  to  keep  abreast  of  all  others  in  the 
excellence  of  their  publications.  We  have  not  space  to  notice  separately 
these  latest  bnoks  ;  but  having  read  them,  heartily  commend  them  as  worthy 
a  place  in  all  our  Sunday-school  libraries. 
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CoMinnnoN  Invitations. — ^The  discussion  of  this  subject  is  timely  still. 
Loose  invitations  to  **all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus,"  or,  in  the  words  of  one, 
to  •*  whoever  feels  the  love  of  Christ  beating  in  him,"  however  specious  they 
sound,  in  our  opinion  alike  transcend  the  rigJU  of  the  minister  to  extend,  and 
violate  the  fundamental  principles  and  position  of  a  Christian  church. 
They  are  among  the  devices  whereby  men,  unconsciously,  yet  none  the  less 
effectually,  obliterate  the  line  between  the  Church  and  the  world  —  between 
those  who  deliberately  set  themselves  to  follow  Christ  and  those  who  delib- 
erately do  not. 

The  only  plausible  defense  of  it  that  we  have  heard  from  really  sound 
men,  is  this :  *'  It  is  not  our  business  to  judge  men's  fitness,  but  theirs ;  and 
the  responsibility  rests  back  wholly  on  them."  Plausible,  but  fa'se  If  it 
were  true,  the  whole  system  of  church  relationships,  church  fellowships, 
church  ordinances,  and  church  discipline  is  spuricus.  The  Church  is  not 
open  to  aUy  nor  even  to  all  who  choose,  nor  to  all  who  deem  themselves 
worthy.  It  is  for  saints,  believers,  disciples  of  Christ  So  then  are  its 
ordinances  and  fellowships.  The  applicant  is  never  the  sole  Judge  of  fitness, 
nor  takes  the  sole  responsibility.  The  Church  Judges  and  decides  too  ;  is 
eommandtd  to  judge,  sometimes  to  withdraw  and  to  reject.  In  the  last  result 
the  responsibility  is  always  there.  Rules  and  tests  are  given  the  Church  by 
which  to  judge  and  to  decide.  To  fail  of  this  is  to  fail  of  a  primary  duty 
of  the  Church ;  it  is  in  principle  to  annihilate  the  Church.  To  proflfer 
even  its  fellowship  indiscriminately,  and  to  disown  responsibility  in  the 
matter,  is  to  stultify  itself  and  to  disobey  its  Lord.  These  loose  invitations 
are  such  a  proflfer.  The  persons  not  church-members  thus  not  merely 
accepted  but  solicited,  are  the  persons  who  are  statedly  and  deliberately 
refusing  to  give  suitable  indications  of  disclpleship.  The  thing  Is  disorderly 
and  inconsistent. 

No  emergency  can  be  pleaded  for  such  disorders.  One  who  for  weeks, 
months,  and  years,  has  declined  the  proper  opportunities  of  coming  to  church 
fellowship,  can  plead  no  pressure  on  a  Sabbath  day.  Even  a  dying  man 
able  to  partake  of  the  elements  Is  able  to  be  baptised.  If  the  necessity  were 
urgent  enough  to  summon  to  the  communion  the  man  who  yesterday  reflised 
alliance  with  Gk>d*8  people,  and  may  again  to-morrow,  then  it  is  urgent 
enough  to  arrest  other  proceedings  and  ascertain  on  the  spot  if  he  is  worthy 
to  be  invited.    His  piety,  if  genuine,  can  wait  for  an  orderly  admission, 
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without  injury.  Besides,  why  make  systematic  arrangements  and  present 
inducements  for  cases, of  the  rarest  occurrence?  And  further  still,  what 
right  has  a  Congregational  minister  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  Church, 
and  extend  an  invitation  which  commonly  the  specific  rules  of  that  Church 
forbid? 

Meanwhile  we  do  no  good,  but  more  likely  harm,  to  the  indiyidual,  while 
wronging  the  Church.  We  induce  him  to  feel  that  some  magical  effect  is 
thus  to  be  wrought  for  one  who  will  not  take  upon  him  permanently  the 
yoke  of  Christ.  We  ease  off,  to  his  apprehension,  the  separation  between 
saiot  and  sinner.  We  even  encourage  him  to  go  on  refusing  permanently 
to  ally  himself  to  Ood^s  people ;  for  we  say,  it  makes  no  difference. 

And  finally  the  Church  places  itself  in  this  absurd  position,  that  by  the 
inyitation  a  man  who  has  Just  been  deliberately  excommunicated  by  the 
Church  has  a  right  to  consider  himself,  if  he  choose,  called  by  the  mitUeter 
straight  back  to  the  communion  table.  It  requires  but  a  moderate  consid- 
eration of  the  first  principles  of  church  constitution  and  functions  to  see 
that  such  practices  are  indefensible  on  eyaogelical  grounds. 

Book  Notices. —  An  Eastern  paper  complains  that  as  the  leading  maga- 
zines are  all  owned  by  great  publishers,  candid  book  notices  are  not  to  be 
found  in  them.  We  have  no  occasion  to  affirm  or  deny.  But  we  take  the 
opportunity  to  say  that  we  believe  the  faithful  account  of  new  books  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  a  periodical.  A  multitude  of  read- 
ers who  have  no  funds  to  waste,  and  no  opportunity  to  examine,  wish  to 
know,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  character  of  the  various  new  publications, 
to  guide  their  own  purchases.  We  have  made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to 
give,  without  fear  or  favor,  a  fair  statement  in  each  case.  We  will  accept 
a  book  on  no  other  condition.  We  prefer  to  buy.  If  a  publisher  issues  a 
work  that  will  not  abide  a  true  statement  of  its  value,  it  is  not  worth  his 
while  to  send  it,  nor  do  we  care  to  see  it.  We  are  happy  to  know  that  our 
readers  appreciate  the  truth  and  fairness,  and  in  many  cases  the  thorough* 
ness,  of  our  criticisms  —  and  that  they  act  upon  them. 

A  Woman  with  a  Spbbrb. —  We  are  glad  to  insert  in  this  number  a 
woman*s  portrait  of  a  woman.  The  brief  sketch  of  Miss  Lyon  will  be 
recognized  by  all  who  knew  her,  as  thoroughly  truthful.  She  was  pre- 
cisely the  person  therein  described.  Few  characters  are  a  more  profitable 
study.  Her  example  is  as  imperishable  as  her  work.  Lacking,  through 
her  imperfect  early  training,  some  of  the  outward  graces  and  elegances,  she 
was  filled  with  the  grace  of  God  and  with  the  fullness  of  all  womanly  feel- 
ing and  genuine  courtesy.  Physically  robust,  and  intellectually  clear- 
headed and  resolute,  with  powers  of  endurance  and  executive  abilities 
seldom  equaled  in  her  own  sex  and  surpassed  by  very  few  of  the  other  sex, 
no  Fifth  Avenue  girl  had  a  profounder  sense  of  the  distinctively  feminine 
qualities  aod  the  peculiar  womanly  works  and  methods  than  Mary  Lyon. 
On  this  point  she  was  most  explicit  and  emphatic  in  her  teachings  and 
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example.  Wonderfully  self-reliant,  she  was  even  more  remarkably  trnstful 
in  God.  She  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  sphere  —  not  because  of  her 
capacity,  but  because  of  her  spirit  She  did  <*  what  she  could.''  With  half 
or  with  twice  her  abilities  she  would  still  have  found  something  to  do, — 
and  that  something,  enough  to  fill  her  great  heart. 

It  is  refreshing  to  contemplate  the  life  of  a  remarkable  woman,  who  thor- 
oughly realized  both  the  Christian  spirit  of  labor  and  the  Christian  stand- 
ard of  greatness.  It  is  strengthening  to  commune,  at  this  time,  with  a 
really  greit  woman  who  never  imbibed  the  distinctly  heathen  notion  that 
greatness  consists  in  station,  prominence,  publicity ;  that  a  person  can  have 
no  *'  sphere"  nithout  a  chance  at  the  presidency,  a  senatorship,  or  at  least 
a  platform  speech ;  a  woman  who  spent  no  time  in  admiring  her  own  genius, 
boasting  of  her  pure  womanly  instincts,  bewailing  her  oppressed  condition, 
lamenting  her  want  of  opportunities,  or  abusing  men,  but  whose  humble 
faith  and  loving  labors  wrought  results  of  blessing  and  blessedness  as  wide 
as  the  earth  and  as  lasting  as  eternity  In  the  presence  of  such  a  woman 
the  Catharines  and  Elizabeths,  the  De  Staels  and  the  Ossolis  hide  their 
diminished  heads. 

Thb  Pronunciation  of  Grbbk.— The  article  in  our  May  number  on 
this  subject,  by  Professor  Seymour,  attracted,  as  well  it  might,  the  atten- 
tion of  those  capable  of  judging, —  though,  we  believe,  one  editor  found  it 
"  heavy."  It  was  not  only  written  **  by  the  book,**  as  some  one  remarked, 
but  from  personal  communication  with  continental  scholars.  We  expect, 
in  due  time,  an  article  on  the  Pronunciation  of  Latin,  from  the  same  com- 
petent source. 

Thb  Tbmpbrancs  Question  bids  fair  to  assume  new  phases,  theoretical 
and  practical,  which  will  force  the  advocates  of  temperance  to  consider  well 
their  position  and  duties.  While  many  individuals  and  one  national  society 
are  still  laboring  to  show  that  all  use  of  fermented  liquors,  even  a  sip  of 
true  wine  religiously  taken  at  the  Lord's  table,  is  disallowed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  foreign  population  of  Chicago  are  constraining  the  city  govern- 
ment to  repeal  the  prohibition  of  liquor  selling  on  Sunday — though  fortun- 
ately the  State  law  lies  on  the  statute  book  —  and  so  able  a  paper  as  the 
NaJtion  openly  argues  against  **  prohibition,'*  with  arguments  that  9eem  to 
defend  the  practice  of  moderate  drinking  as  the  gratification  of  a  natural 
and  legitimate  craving,  attended  with  only  the  ordinary  "  risks  of  life.** 

Part  of  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  fastens  on  the  inaccurate  word  prohi- 
bUion  —  i;i^ereas  the  real  aim  of  such  laws  was  and  is  only  rigid  restriction ; 
part  of  it  lies  in  an  underestimate  of  the  immense  and  needless  calamities  to 
society  wrapped  up  in  this  individual  vice ;  part  of  it  in  overlooking  the 
claims  which  mh^^  —  including  not  only  and  specially  wives  and  children, 
but  all  that  are  taxed  and  liable  to  be  outraged  by  its  pauperism  and  crime — 
have  to  protection  from  the  efifects  of  a  self-abuse,  which  also  becomes  abuse 
of  others;  part  of  it  in  forgetting  those  well-known  principles  of  law  which 
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restrain  the  practice  of  open  and  deliberate  temptations  upon  the  nnwary, 
such  as  obscene  books  and  the  gambler's  trade,  and  which  abate  nnisancea 
We  have  no  doubt  that,  as  things  are,  the  propriety  of  a  rigid  law  of 
restriction  on  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  can  be  Justified,  and  the  Chris- 
tian duty  shown  of  reflraining  from  the  use  of  such  drinks  merely  as  a 
beverage.  It  becomes  temperance  men,  however,  to  consider  maturely  their 
principles  and  arguments,  and,  casting  away  all  that  is  questionable  and 
unsound,  to  occupy  ground  that  Is  defensible — and  to  dtfemd  it. 

Masonic  Cornbr-Stones.— The  New  York  "Tribune"  protests  against 
the  proposal  to  lay  the  comer-stone  of  the  new  capttol  at  Albany  with 
Masonic  ceremonies  as  improper.  The  objection  comes  with  more  weight 
from  a  Journal  which  in  the  same  article  lauds  the  Masonic  order  with 
praises  in  which  we  can  not  sympiathize.  It  is  time  that  these  unwarrant- 
able intrusions  ceased. 

A  Valuable  Unitarian  Discotbrt.— "  It  is  great  folly,"  says  the  "  Lib- 
eral Christian,"  "  for  the  theists  and  free  religionists  of  the  Unitarian  body 
to  imagine  that  the  more  conservative  men  do  not,  some  of  them,  know  all 
that  they  know,  and  have  not  weighed  all  the  arguments  that  have  over- 
turned their  faith  in  a  positive  Christianity — without  being  upset  by  them.*' 
Well  said.  And  the  remark  has  a  little  wider  application.  There  are  a 
good  many  men  in  the  orthodox  ranks  who  have  considered  all  the  arguments, 
objections,  difficulties,  cavils  of  both  these  sets  of  men,  without  being  disturbed 
by  them.  Many  a  Christian  scholar  has  fully  contemplated  far  more  of  the 
"difficulties  "  of  his  faith  than  the  keenest  of  the  skeptics,  so  that  he  could 
even  teach  him  how  to  cavil,  and  rests  all  the  more  unshaken  on  God  and 
His  Word. 

GF*  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  remark  to  our  contributors  that  their  articles 
must  wait  their  turn.    We  have  also  book  notices  necessarily  deferred. 
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ARTICLE  L 
RELIGION  ACCORDING  TO  CARLYLE.  ♦ 

In  "Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine"  for  January,  1863, 
is  an  article  on  "  Carlyle's  Table-talk,"  as  reported  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Milbum,  the  "  Blind  Preacher,"  which  may  furnish  a  clue 
to  the  origin  and  religious  import  of  the  enigmatic  and 
remarkable  work  the  title  of  which  we  have  given. 

We  will  give  several  extracts  from  the  "  Table-talk,"  relating 
to  the  religious  history  of  Carlyle.  According  to  Mr.  Milburn, 
he  thus  speaks  of  his  father  and  his  minister : 

"  I  think  of  all  the  men  I  have  ever  known,  my  father  was  quite  the 
remarkablest  Quite  a  farmer  sort  of  a  person,  using  vigilant  thrift  and 
careful  husbandry  ;  —  abiding  by  veracity  and  faith,  and  with  an  extraor- 
dinary insight  into  the  very  heart  of  things  and  men. 

««««««« 

"  He  was  an  elder  of  the  kirk ;  and  It  was  very  pleasant  to  see  him  in  his 
daily  and  weekly  relations  with  the  minister  of  the  parish.  They  had  been 
f^.ends  from  their  youth,  and  had  grown  up  together  in  the  service  of  their 
common  Master.  The  parish  minister  was  the  first  person  that  taught  me 
Latin ;  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  he  laid  a  great  curse  upon  me  in  so 
doing. 

«  «  «  «  «  *  «       ' 

"  It  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  the  minister,  in  cassock  and  bands,  come 

♦  Sahtor  Resabtus  :  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Herr  TeufelsdrOckh.  la 
three  books.    By  Thomas  Carlyle. 
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forth  on  the  Sabbath  day  and  stand  np  to  lead  the  derotions  of  his  people 
—  preaching  to  them  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness  which  he  had  gained 
by  pains- taking  study  and  devout  prayer  to  Almighty  God  to  know  what 
was  the  mind  of  the  Spirit ;  not  cutting  fantastic  capers  l>efore  high  Heaven, 
as  is  the  wont  and  use  of  many  of  you  modern  preachers,  seeking  to  become 
Thaumaturgists  in  gathering  a  crowd  of  gaping  fools  to  behold  —  sad  spec- 
tacle !  —  how  much  of  a  fool  a  man  could  be  in  the  sight  of  God.  There 
was  none  of  your  so  called  Popular  Oratory,  and  astonishing  vocal  gym- 
nastics styled  Eloquence — wonderful  to  gods  and  men;  but  only  a  simple 
and  earnest  desire  to  feed  the  souls  of  his  people  and  lead  them  in  the  ways 
of  life  everlasting.  It  was  pleasant  indeed  to  see  my  father  and  his  minister 
together,  and  to  hear  their  grave  and  serious  talk.  You  would  be  satisfied 
that  whoever  was  out  of  his  duty  they  were  in  theirs." 

And  he  indulges  in  the  following  strain  in  referring  to  the 
death  of  his  father : 

'*  I  had  not  been  in  town  many  days  when  the  heavy  tidings  came  that 
my  &ther  was  dead.  He  had  gone  to  bed  at  night  as  well  as  usual  it 
seemed  ;  but  they  found  in  the  morning  that  he  had  passed  from  the  realm 
of  Sleep  to  that  of  Day.  It  was  a  fit  end  for  such  a  life  as  his  had  been. 
Ah,  sir,  he  was  a  man  into  the  four  corners  of  whose  house  there  bad 
shined,  through  the  years  of  his  pilgrimage  by  day  and  by  night,  the  light 
of  the  glory  of  (jk>d.  Like  Enoch  of  old  he  had  walked  with  God,  and  at 
the  last  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him.  If  I  could  only  see  such  men  now  as 
were  my  father  and  his  mioister  —  men  of  such  fearless  truth  and  simple 
fkith  —  with  such  firmness  in  holding  on  to  the  things  that  they  beKeved ; 
in  saying  and  doing  only  what  they  thought  was  right ;  in  seeing  and  hating 
the  thing  that  they  felt  to  be  wrong  —  I  should  have  far  more  hope  for  this 
British  nation,  and  indeed  for  the  world  at  large.*' 

Thus  Carlyle  was  signally  favored  with  an  early  religious 
♦education  under  the  direction  of  a  most  remarkable  and  godly 
father  and  excellent  and  earnest  minister. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Milburn'sJnquiries  in  relation  to  the  origin 
of  the  dyspepsia,  from  which  he  suffers,  we  have  the  following 
significant  and  strange  disclosures : 

"  I  am  sure  I  can  hardly  tell,  sir,"  replied  Carlyle.  "  I  only  know  that 
for  the  one  or  two  or  three  and  twenty  years  of  my  mortal  existence,  I  am 
not  conscious  of  the  ownership  of  that  diabolical  arrangement  called  a 
Stomach.  I  had  grown  up  a  healthy  and  hardy  son  of  a  hardy  and  healthy 
Scotch  dalesman :  and  he  was  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  such :  men 
that  had  tilled  their  paternal  acres,  and  gained  their  threescore  years  and 
ten  »  or  even  mayhap,  by  reason  of  strength,  their  fourscore  years  — and 
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bad  gone  down  to  their  graves,  never  a  man  of  them  the  wiser  for  the  pos- 
session of  this  infernal  apparatus.  I  had  gone  through  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  had  been  invited  by  an  old  friend  to  become  associated  with 
him  in  the  conduct  of  a  school.  He  was  a  man,  sir,  whose  name  you  may 
have  heard  npon  your  own  side  of  the  waters.  It  was  Edward  Irving  —  my 
old  friend  Edward  Irving. 

**  To  Kirkaldy  I  went  Together  we  talked  and  wrought  and  thought  — 
together  we  strove,  by  virtue  of  birch  and  of  book,  to  initiate  the  urchins 
into  what  is  called  the  Rudiments  of  Learning ;  until  at  length  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  was  laid  upon  him,  and  the  voice  of  his  God  spake  to  him,  saying 
'  Arise  and  get  thee  hence ;  for  this  is  not  thy  rest !  *  And  he  arose,  and 
girded  up  his  loins,  and  putting  the  trumpet  of  the  A'migbty  to  his  lips,  he 
blew  such  a  blast  as  that  men  started  in  strange  surprise,  and  said  that  the 
like  had  not  been  heard  since  the  days  of  the  Covenant  itseif. 

**  And  I  tarried  the  whi'e  yonder»at  Kirkaldy,  endeavoring  still  to  initiate 
the  urchins  into  the  Rudiments  of  Learning,  until  the  voice  spake  unto  me, 
saying,  *  Arise  and  settle  now  the  problem  of  thy  life.*  I  had  been  destined 
by  my  father  and  my  father's  minister  to  be  myself  a  minister  of  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland.  But  now  that  I  had  gained  the  years  of  man*s  estate,  I  was 
not.  sure  that  I  believed  the  doctrines  of  my  father's  kirk ;  and  it  was  need- 
ful that  I  should  now  settle  it.  And  so  I  entered  into  ray  chamber,  and 
closed  the  d  >or.  And  around  about  me  there  came  a  trooping  throng  of 
phantasms  dire,  from  the  abysmal  depths  of  nethermost  perdition.  Doubt, 
Tear,  Unbelief,  Mockery,  and  Scoffing  were  there ;  and  I  wrestled  with 
them  in  the  travail  and  agony  of  spirit.  Thus  was  it,  sir,  for  many  weeks. 
Whether  I  ate  I  know  not ;  whether  I  drank  I  know  not ;  whether  I  slept 
I  know  not.  But  I  only  know  that  when  [  came  forth  again  beneath  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon,  it  was  with  the  direfbl  persuasion  that  I  was  the 
miserable  owner  of  a  d  abolica*  apparatus  called  a  Stomach.  And  I  never 
have  been  free  from  that  knowledge  ttom  that  hour  to  this ;  and  I  suppose 
that  I  never  shall  be  until  I  am  laid  away  in  my  grave. ' 

It  may  be  that  here  is  a  key  to  unlock  the  mystery  of  Herr 
Teufelsdrockh.  Carlyle  was  born  in  1795.  Consequently  it 
was  some  time  previous  to  1818  that  he  retired  to  his  chamber 
to  settle  the  problem  of  his  life.  "  Sartor  Resartus  "  first 
appeared  in  "  Fraser's  Magazine  "  in  1833-4  —  some  fifteen 
years  after  this  great  spiritual  crisis.  Its  ostensible  object  is, 
partly,  to  represent  Teufelsdrockh's  views  of  the  difference 
between  the  forms  and  outside  of  things,  and  the  things 
themselves,  under  the  quaint  designation  of  "  The  Philosophy 
of  Clothes,"  and,  in  part,  to  unfold  the  spiritual  biography  of  the 
hero,  and  describe  tie  process  by  which  he  came  to  embrace 
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such  views.  The  latter,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  was  the 
principal  motive  of  Carlyle.  The  work  is  a  psychological 
biography,  tracing  with  abrupt  but  vivid  descriptions  the  sev- 
eral stages  of  struggle  of  a  great  and  thoughtful  mind  in 
settling  the  questions  of  its  destiny,  —  with  parentheses  and 
addenda  containing  the  opinions  of  the  hero. 

Probably  few  have  read  "  Sartor  Resartus  "  without  the 
suggestion  occurring  to  them  that  it  was  autohiographical^  and 
that  Carlyle  was  revealing  his  own  spiritual  history  to  some 
extent  in  it.  This  impression  is  rendered  much  more  probable 
by  the  extracts  we  have  made  from  the  "  Table-talk."  The 
distance  of  time  of  the  tragic  events  in  the  chamber  suits  the 
handling  of  them  in  authorship.  There  is  a  deep  impulse  in 
one  who  has  passed  through  any  severe  spiritual  struggle,  and 
come  out,  as  he  supposes,  into  victory  and  light,  when  the 
smart  of  the  contest  is,  over,  to  describe  the  process  to  others. 
Then  there  are  several  points  of  coincidence  between  the  hero 
and  the  author.  Both  had  a  religious  education.  Both  at  the 
early  part  of  their  career  taught  and  translated  and  wrote 
anonymously  for  subsistence.  Teufelsdrockh's  opinions  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects  correspond  with  Carlyle's,  as  elsewhere  ex- 
pressed. Carlyle's  account  of  the  crisis  in  his  own  history, 
given  to  Milbum  in  a  few  words,  is  identical  in  spirit  with  that 
of  his  hero,  given  in  full  in  "  Sartor  Eesartus."  He  even 
intimates  in  the  latter  work  that  there  may  be  some  interior 
connection  between  the  two.  He  says,  *'  Teufelsdrockh  is  our 
riend^  Truth  is  our  divinity,  (p.  9.)  And  to  end  all,  he 
gives  Teufelsdrockh  the  dyspepsia,  in  these  words :  "  A  prey 
incessantly  to  such  corrosions,  might  not,  moreover,  as  the 
worst  aggravation  to  them,  the  iron  constitution  even  of  a 
Teufelsdrockh  threaten  to  fail  ?  We  conjecture  that  he  has 
known  sickness;  and  in  spite  of  h\%locomotive\i?k\AXA^  perhaps 
sickness  of  the  chronic  sort."  (p.  74.)  Of  course,  when  the 
object  is  the  delineation  of  spiritual  struggles,  we  should  look 
for  spiritual  identity  only,  not  for  identity  in  outward  history, 
and  we  should  expect  in  the  latter  as  wide  dissimilarity  as 
possible,  and  agreement  only  in  those  external  particulars 
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which  become  essential  to  the  inner  history.  Carlyle  evidently 
designs  to  hide  the  real  personality  under  most  p:rote8que, 
fragmentary  and  impenetrable  externals ;  but  this  only  makes 
the  spiritual  identity  the  more  noteworthy. 

Now,  whether —  to  adopt  the  figure  which  iurnishes  the  for- 
mal idea  of  the  book  —  if  we  throw  aside  from  "Sartor 
Kesartus  "  everything  which  is  of  the  nature  of  clothes^  and  get 
down  to  the  real  idea  and  substance,  we  shall  there  find  it  to  be 
a  genuine  spiritual  autobiography  of  Thom^  Carlyle  or  not, 
certain  it  is  that  no  one  would  ever  think  of  writing  such  a 
work  but  from  the  suggestions  and  promptings  of  experience. 
In  either  case,  it  must  be  regarded  as  reflecting  or  hinting  the 
interior  history  of  the  author. 

We  do  not  care  about  pressing  further  the  point  that  the 
book  is  substantially,  in  its  inner  core,  autobiographical,  and 
Herr  Teufelsdrockh,  apart  from  his  "clothes,"  is  Thomas 
Carlyle.  It  is  our  purpose  to  gather  out  from  the  multiform, 
confused,  and  often  turbid  contents  of  the  work*  the  indications 
of  one  line,  and  one  line  only,  of  the  great  spiritual  struggle 
described  in  it,  viz. :  the  Religiotts.  It  is  worth  while  to  know 
how  such  a  thinker  as  Carlyle,  when  he  goes  to  his  chamber, 
and  shuts  himself  in,  settles  the  problem  of  life,  and  answers 
the  claims  of  Christianity  and  of  God ;  and  if  he  settles  the 
problem  wrong,  as  we  believe,  and  abandons  the  Christian 
faith  that  was  early  taught  him,  as  we  know,  there  must  be 
something  instructive,  as  well  as  awfully  grand  and  sad,  in  the 
successive  act3  of  such  a  tragedy. 

Teufelsdrockh's  training  in  childhood  was  religious,  but  also 
strict  and  authoritative ;  and  he  complains :  "  I  was  forbid 
much  —  wishes  in  any  measure  bold  I  had  to  renounce; 
everywhere  a  strait  hand  of  obedience  inflexibly  held  me 
down."  (p.  45.)*  In  the  University  his  teachers  "were 
hide-bound  Pedants,  without  knowledge  of  man's  nature  or  of 
boys ;  or  of  aught  save  their  lexicons  and  quarterly  accountr 
•books,"  (p.  48,)  and  there  was  such  talk  about  Progress,  and 

*  We  quote  from  a  cheap  —  two  ahilllDgs  —  edition^  publLslied  by  Saxton 
&  MUes,  in  1844. 
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the  like,  "  that  all  were  quietlj  enongb  blown  out  into  a  state 
of  wind  J  argmnentativenesa ;  wh^eby  the  b^ter  sort  mnst 
Boon  end  in  sick,  impotent  Skeptidsm ;  the  woreersort  explode 
in  finished  self-conceit,  and  to  all  epiritnal  intents  become 
dead."  fp.  52.)  It  was  here,  onder  the  inflaence  of  shallow 
and  eyeless  teaching,  bat  with  a  mind  that  was  banning  to 
think  for  itself,  and  to  devour  eagerly  all  books,  that  the  skep- 
tical tendency  first  shows  itself,  encountering,  however,  as  it 
seems,  strong  opposition  from  his  early  religious  impressions. 
"  Teufelsdrockh  gives  us  long  details,"  the  editor  writes  in 
relation  to  his  University  life,  "  of  his  *  fever-paroxysms  of 
Doubt,'  his  inquiries  concerning  Miracles,  and  the  evidences  of 
lieh'gious  Faith ;  and  how  ^  in  the  silent  night-watches,  still 
darker  in  his  heart  than  over  sky  and  earth,  he  has  cast  him- 
self before  the  All-seeing,  and  with  audible  prayers,  cried 
vehemently  for  Light,  for  deliverance  from  Death  and  the 
Grave.' "  (p.  53.)  Here  is  the  beginning  of  the  conflict. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  must  see  his  early  training,  conscience, 
the  Spirit  of  God  ;  on  the  other,  the  riot  and  license  of  new- 
born thought,  without  adequate  human  guidance  or  sympathy, 
the  discovery  that  some  of  the  forms  and  arguments  in  which 
he  had  hitherto  conceived  of  Christianity  were  erroneous,  and 
must  fall,  and  inability  at  the  moment  to  distinguish  between 
the  divine  reality  and  those  forms,  and  thus  save  the  one  while 
he  modifies  the  other.  It  is  always  a  trying  period  when  the 
Gosi>el,  in  the  diminutive  and  imperfect  form  in  which  it  has 
unavoidably  been  received  by  a  child,  comes  to  be  interro- 
gated by  the  daring,  inquisitive,  independent,  deeper-seeing 
mind  of  a  young  man  just  shaking  off  the  delusions  of  youth, 
and  intoxicated  by  the  new  and  adverse  positions  of  science 
and  criticism.  Teufelsdrockh  is  in  it,  and  under  disadvantages. 
Tlie  good  in  him  does  not  gain  the  victory.  His  prayers  are 
not  answered.  He  does  not  find  the  "  Light,"  nor  "deliver- 
ance from  Death  and  the  Grave." 

The  struggle,  as  Carlyle  describes  it,  becomes  a  bitter  and. 
long  agony,  waxing  worse  and  worse,  till  it  reaches  the  stage 
which  he  calls  "  The  Everlasting  iVb."     "  A  strange  contradio- 
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tion  lay  in  me,"  Teufelsdrockh  remarks,  ^^  and  1  as  yet  knew 
not  the  solution  of  it."     (p.  58.) 

"We  think,  moreover,  Carlyle  himself  never  quite  understood 
the  struggle ;  or  if  gleams  of  the  trutli  flashed  into  his  mind  at 
the  time,  the  result  to  which  he  came  led  him  subsequently 
entirely  to  misconceive  its  character.  In  our  judgment  the  con- 
flict was  essentially  between  the  Spirit  of  God  and  self-will ; 
and  it  was  the  unwillingness  and  inability  to  bow  humbly  to 
the  will  of  Qod,  accept  the  Gospel,  and  trust  and  serve 
the  Saviour,  that  was  the  ground  and  explanation  of  the 
doubt  and  denials.  The  difficulty  was  moral  and  spir- 
itual, radically  in  that  great  mystery  of  our  being,  the  free 
will,  though  it  was  largely  carried  on  in  the  speculative  arena. 
Hence,  while  we  look  to  Carlyle  for  the  facts,  we  can  not  l(»ok 
to  him  for  their  interpretation,  but  must  see  under  them  the 
conflict  of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  selt-will  and  pride  of  the 
heart. 

Looking  at  this  stage  of  the  history  in  this  light,  the 
description  is  exceedingly  siguificant.  See  how  the  awakened, 
disturbed  soul  tries  to  conceal  its  trouble,  and  ward  off  its 
spiritual  annoyances.  "The  seemingly  ironic  tone  I  had 
adopted,  as  my  favorite  dialect  in  conversation.  Alas !  the 
panoply  of  Sarcasm  was  but  a  buckram  case,  wherein  I  have 
striven  to  envelope  myself;  that  so  my  own  poor  Person  might 
live  safe  there ;  and  in  all  friendship,  being  no  longer  exaspe- 
rated by  wounds."  (p.  59.)  See  also  how  vividly  the  unsat- 
isfactory nature  of  all  wordly  good  and  employment  to  one 
whose  soul  is  awakened  to  feel  its  spiritual  need,  but  does  not 
accept  the  true  supply,  is  described :  "  A  nameless  unrest 
urged  me  forward ;  to  which  the  outward  motion  was  some 
momentary  lying  solace.  Whither  should  I  go  ?  My  Load- 
stars were  blotted  out ;  in  that  canopy  of  grim  fire  shone  no 
star.  Yet  forward  must  I;  the  ground  burnt  under  me; 
there  was  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  my  foot.  I  was  alone,  alone  ! 
Ever  too  the  strong  inward  longing  shaped  Fantasms  for  itself 
—  towards  these,  one  after  the  other,  I  must  fruitlessly  wander. 
A  feeling  I  had  that,  for  my  fever-thirst,  there  was  and  must 
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be  a  healing  Fountain.  To  many  fondly  imagined  Fountains, 
the  Saints'  Wells  of  these  days,  did  I  pilgrim ;  to  great  Men, 
to  great  Cities,  to  great  Events  —  but  found  there  no  healing. 
In  strange  countries,  as  in  the  well  known  ;  in  savage  deserts 
as  in  the  press  of  corrupt  civilization,  it  was  ever  the  same  — 
how  could  your  Wanderer  escape  from  —  his  ovm  shadow  "  / 
(p.  70.)  No  better  description,  again,  could  be  given  of  the 
sense  of  loneliness  which  oppresses  and  chills  one  in  this  con- 
dition, than  the  following :  "  Invisible  yet  impenetrable  walls, 
as  of  Enchantment,  divided  me  from  all  living  —  was  there  in 
the  wide  world  any  true  bosom  I  could  press  trustfully  to 
mine  ?  O  Heaven,  No,  there  was  none !  I  kept  a  lock  upon 
my  lips.  *  *  *  The  men  and  women  around  me,  even 
speaking  with  me,  were  but  Figures."  (p.  74.)  Meanwhile, 
like  any  other  person  under  similar  circumstances,  he  wants  to 
have  some  outward  thing  pointed  out  for  him  to  do,  instead  of 
submitting  his  heart  to  Christ  and  being  saved  by  grace. 
"  Had  a  divine  Messenger  from  the  clouds  or  miraculous 
Handwriting  on  the  wall,  convincingly  proclaimed  to  me, 
Ihis  shalt  thou  do^  with  what  passionate  readiness,  as  I  often 
thought,  would  I  have  done  it,  had  it  been  leaping  into  the 
infernal  fire  !  "     (p.  73.) 

His  condition  is  now  one  of  utmost  spiritual  wretchedness, 
and  betrays  the  strange  mingling  of  desperation  and  undefined 
fear  which  is  experienced  by  those  who,  being  held  back  by 
self-will,  but  convicted  of  duty  by  the  Spirit,  are  the  subjects 
of  a  long-continued  and  powerful  controversy  between  the 
two.  Mark  the  confession :  "  Having  no  hope,  neither  had  I 
any  definite  fear,  were  it  of  Man  or  Devil  —  nay,  I  often  felt 
as  if  it  might  be  solacing,  could  the  Arch-Devil  himself, 
though  in  Tartarean  terrors,  but  rise  to  me,  that  I  might  tell 
him  a  little  of  my  mind.  And  yet,  strangely  enough,  I  lived 
in  a  continual,  indefinite,  pining  fear;  tremulous,  pusillani- 
mous, apprehensive  of  I  knew  not  what ;  it  seemed  as  if  all 
things  in  the  Heavens  above  and  the  Earth  beneath  would 
hurt  me ;  as  if  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  were  but  boundless 
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Jaws  of  a  devouring  Monster,  wherein  I,  palpitating,  waited 
to  be  devoured."     (p.  75.) 

So  far  he  has  made  no  progress  in  the  right  direction. 
"  Doubt,"  as  Carlyle  reports  the  struggle,  "  has  darkened  into 
unbelief.  Shade  after  shade  goes  grinaly  over  the  soul,  till  he 
has  the  fixed,  starless,  Tartarean  black,"  and  he  even  questions 
God's  existence.  But  his  misery  has  kept  equal  pace  with  his 
misbelief  and  denials.  The  thought  of  suicide  is  suggested, 
but  is  arrested  by  the  influence  of  the  very  thing  following 
him  from  childhood,  which  he  fancies  all  a  delusion,  and  the 
pretensions  of  which  he  affects  to  scorn  or  ignore.  *'  From 
suicide  a  certain  after-shine  of  Christianity  withheld  me; 
perhaps  also  a  certain  indolence  of  character ;  for,  was  not 
that  a  remedy  I  had  at  any  time  within  reach  ?  Often,  how- 
ever, was  there  a  question  to  me  —  Should  some  one  now,  at 
the  turning  of  that  comer,  blow  me  suddenly  out  of  Space, 
into  the  other  World,  by  pistol  shot,  —  how  were  it^^f 
(p.  T4.) 

We  come  now  to  the  crisis  —  what  Teufelsdrockh  speaks  of 
as  his  "  Spiritual  New-birth,"  or  "  Conversion,"  but  what 
seems  to  us,  rather,  the  grave  of  a  great  soul.  It  makes  us 
shudder  to  approach  it.  That  it  may  be  clearly  seen  how 
Carlyle  attempts  to  allay  the  sense  of  guilt  and  need  in  the 
disturbed  soul,  and  gain  spiritual  rest,  we  will  quote  the  passage 
entire : 

"  Full  of  such  humor,  and  perhaps  the  miserablest  man  in 
the  whole  French  Capital  or  suburbs,  was  I,  one  sultry  dog- 
day,  after  much  perambulation,  toiling  along  the  dirty  little 
Eue  Saint  Thomas  de  PEnfer,  among  civic  rubbish  enough  in 
a  close  atmosphere,  and  over  pavements  hot  as  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's furnace,  whereby  doubtless  my  spirits  were  little  cheered  ; 
when,  all  at  once  there  rose  a  Thought  in  me,  and  I  asked 
myself— "What  art  thou  afraid  of?  Wherefore,  like  a 
coward,  dost  thou  forever  pipe  and  whimper,  and  go  cowering 
and  trembling  ?  Despicable  biped  I  what  is  the  sum-total  of 
the  worst  that  lies  before  thee  ?    Death  ?    Well,  Death,  —  and 
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Bay  the  pangs  of  Tophet  too,  and  all  that  the  Devil  and  man 
may,  will,  or  can  do  against  thee !  Hast  thou  not  a  heart ; 
canst  thoa  not  suffer  whatso  it  be ;  and,  as  a  child  of  Freedom, 
though  outcast,  trample  Tophet  itself  under  thy  feet,  while  it 
consumes  thee  ?  Let  it  come,  then  :  I  will  meet  it  and  defy 
it  I  And  as  I  so  thought,  there  rushed  like  a  stream  of  fire 
over  my  whole  soul ;  and  I  shook  base  Fear  away  from  me 
forever.  I  was  strong,  of  unknown  strength ;  a  spirit,  almost 
a  god.  Ever  from  that  time,  the  temper  of  my  misery  was 
changed  :  not  fear  or  whining  Sorrow  was  it,  but  Indignation 
and  grim  fire-eyed  Defiance."     (p.  76.) 

Here  observe  that  the  question  is  settled,  not  by  repentance, 
not  by  humble  submission  to  God ;  not  by  yielding  self-will 
and  casting  himself  upon  Christ  and  looking  to  Him  for 
mercy  and  peace ;  not  by  any  grace  or  help  from  abroad  — 
above,  beneath,  or  around ;  — but  by  a  stupendous  act  of  self- 
assertion,  by  a  mighty  uprising  of  the  whole  will-power, 
spuming  the  influences  that  annoyed  him,  and  bidding  them 
defiance.  In  this  way  he  sought  quiet,  and  thought  he  found 
it  —  or  the  beginning  of  it ;  but  as  far  as  there  was  quiet  at  all, 
it  was  the  quiet  of  cold  spiritual  death,  not  of  spiritual  life.  No 
doubt  a  measure  and  a  kind  of  composure  may  be  ultimately 
obtained,  and  often  is,  by  any  such  concentrated  and  gigantic 
act  of  self-will  and  defiance  on  the  part  of  the  "  child  of  free- 
dom " ;  but  such  an  act,  when  the  soul  has  been  powerfully 
and  thoroughly  enlightened  and  convicted,  may  not  be  far 
from  that  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  which  never  has  forgive- 
ness. And  when  the  soul  thus  bids  away  its  heavenly  tor- 
mentors, and  leaves  self-will  on  the  throne,  no  doubt  also  the 
Heavenly  Yoice  is :  "  He  is  joined  to  his  idols ;  let  him 
alone."  In  any  event,  the  act  reminds  one  of  the  pride  and 
self-will  of  Milton's  Satan,  not  of  the  humility  and  self-surren- 
der of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

But  observe,  this  is  rest  only  relatively.  It  is  rest  ciorapared 
with  the  infinite  tumult  and  misery  preceding ;  but  it  is  not 
such  rest  as  "  the  weary  and  heavy  laden "  find  in  Christ. 
Compared  with  this  it  is  painful  unrest  still.    Accordingly, 
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Carljle  represents  Teufelsdrockh  as  restless  and  unsatisfied,  to 
an  extent,  after  the  destiny-bour ;  as  "  not  ceasing,  though 
intermitting,  to  eat  his  own  heart "  ;  as  "  dutching  around  him 
outwardly  for  wholesomer  food  "  ;  in  like  manner  as  diverting 
thought  from  himself  by  all  kinds  of  outward  studies,  travels, 
and  occupations ;  as  drawn,  it  would  seem,  by  some  secret 
sympathy,  to  the  contemplation  of  others'  miseries  and  delu- 
sions ;  and  as,  after  all,  but  partially  keeping  down  "  the 
Satanic  School "  in  his  own  heart.  The  Christian  interpreter 
will  have  little  difiSculty  in  understanding  by  this  representa- 
tion that  Teufelsdrockh  is  still  troubled  by  questions  of  con- 
science, and  convictions  of  religious  duty,  which  will  not  away 
at  his  bidding.  Thus  he  says  plainly :  "  If  in  that  great 
moment,  in  the  Rue  Saint  Tliomaa  de  VEnfer^  the  old  inward 
Satanic  School "  —  by  which  he  must  mean,  in  our  truer  and 
more  intelligible  psychology,  the  corrosions  of  feeling  arising 
from  his  doubts,  the  agony  of  the  contest  going  on  .within 
between  self-will  and  the  Holy  Spirit  —  "  was  not  yet  thrown 
out  of  doors,  it  received  peremptory  judicial  notice  to  quit ;  — 
whereby,  for  the  rest,  its  howl-chantings,  ernusphus-cursings, 
and  rebellious  gnashings  of  teeth,  might,  in  the  meanwhile, 
become  only  the  more  tumultuous  and  difficult  to  keep  secret" 
(p.  76.) 

The  process  of  wasting  the  crushed  sensibilities  and  of 
stiffening  up  the  will  in  indifference,  however,  goes  on 
in  the  usual  way ;  and  at  length,  in  the  Chapter  headed 
"  The  Everlasting  Tea,"  he  asserts  that  the  triumph  of  self- 
will  is  complete ;  but  the  fact  of  the  assertion  and  the  form  of 
it  alike  show  that  conscience  is  still  ill  at  ease.  He  says : 
"  The  hot  Harmattan-wind  had  raged  itself  out ;  its  howl  went 
silent  within  me.  *  *  I  seemed  to  surrender,  to  renounce 
utterly,  and  say :  Fly,  then,  false  shadows  of  Hope ;  I  will 
chase  you  no  more,  I  will  believe  you  no  more.  And  ye,  too, 
haggard  spectres  of  Fear,  I  care  not  for  you  ;  ye  too  are  all 
shadows  and  a  lie."     (p.  82.) 

And  here  we  will  turn  aside,  for  a  moment,  from  Carlyle  in 
"Sartor  Kesai-tus,"  to  Carlyle  in    the   "Table-talk"  with 
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Milburn,  for  a  remarkable  coincidence.  Carlyle  here  remarks 
in  relation  to  a  sermon  which  he  had  attended  some  years 
before  in  a  Wesleyan  Chapel :  "  The  sum  and  end  of  all  the 
fluency  and  vehemence  in  the  sermon,  of  all  the  fervor  and 
unction  of  the  prayer,  was,  '  Lord,  save  us  from  Hell ! '  And 
I  went  away  musing,  sick  at  heart,  saying  to  myself,  '  My 
good  fellows,  why  all  this  pother  and  noise  ?  If  it  be  God's 
will,  why  not  go  and  be  damned  in  quiet,  and  say  never  a 
word  about  it?  And  I,  for  one,  would  think  far  better  of  you.' 
So  it  seemed  to  me  that  your  Wesleyans  made  cowards,  and  I 
would  have  no  more  to  do  with  their  praying  and  their  preach- 
ing." Here  is  more  than  one  s'triking  coincidence,  — but  we 
point  only  to  this,  —  the  continuance  in  Teufelsdrockh,  for  a 
time,  and  in  Carlyle,  even  down  to  the  visit  to  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  of  a  live  con^ience,  making  it  necessary  for  both  to 
resort  to  artificial  and  external  helps,  to  resist  the  power  of- 
religious  appeals. 

The  positive  rejigion  which  Teufelsdrockh  adopts  in  the 
place  of  the  discarded  Christianity  may  not  be  so  easy  to  disen- 
tangle from  the  mass  of  speculations  in  "  Sartor  Resartus  "  and 
define.  But  it  is  clear  that  its  central,  inspiring  principle  is 
self-assertion^  the  exaltation  of  the  native  personality  to  the 
utmost,  realizing  its  idea  without  regard  to  seduction  or  opposi- 
tion. The  immediate  god  we  are  to  serve  is  this  Idea  of  Self 
within,  and  serving  that  is  serving  the  great  Gh)d  without.  So 
much  we  infer  not  only  from  the  "  Conversion  "  of  Teufels- 
drockh, but  also  from  the  whole  tone  of  the  book.  The  rites  of 
thisreligion  are  devotion  to  truth  and  justice  with  sincerity, 
earnestness,  and  abhorrence  of  all  hypocrisy,  cant,  and  shows. 
Carlyle,  in  summing  up  the  character  of  his  hero,  says :  "  His 
attitude,  we  will  hope  and  believe,  is  that  of  a  man  who  had 
said  to  Cant,  Begone ;  and  to  Dilettantism,  Here  thou  canst  not 
be ;  and  to  Truth,  Be  thou  in  place  of  all  to  me."  (p.  128.)  And 
about  the  services  of  this  religion,  all  we  can  glean  is  a  certain 
tender,  pitiful,  sentimental  love  for  man,  mingled  with  sarcasms 
and  denunciations  and  leering  jests  and  mockeries.     We  find 
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nowhere  any  exhibition  of  a  working  and  self-sacrificing  love 
for  humanity.  All  work  is  for  self —  not,  indeed,  for  happi- 
ness, or  enjoyment,  or  the  world,  but  to  work  out  and  gratify 
and  exalt  Self. 

The  views  and  religious  doctrines  of  Teufelsdrockh  agree 
with  his  personal  religion,  the  central  faith  in  the  heart.  He 
at  length  believes  in  a  Ood  —  but  his  God  seems  a  kind  of 
cross  between  the  Mohammedan's  and  the  Pantheist's  God  — 
an  immutable  Will  and  Fate  ;  whether  one  with  Nature,  in  the 
higher  essence  of  Nature,  or  not,  is  not  clear.  Man^  in  his  view, 
is  a  sorrowfiil  and  pitiable  rather  than  a  sinful  being,  —  and  his 
principal  fault  seems  to  consist  in  his  seeming  what  he  is  not,  and 
being  fooled  by  shadows.  But  he  bears  a  mysterious  relation- 
ship to  God.  "  We  are,"  says  he  —  "  wa  know  not  what ;  — 
light-sparkles  floating  in  the  sether  of  Deity !  "  (p.  27.) 
"Like  a  God-created,  fire-breathing  Spirit^host,  we  emerge 
from  the  Inane ;  haste  stormfuUy  across  the  astonished  Earth  ; 
then  plunge  again  into  the  Inane.  *  *  *  But  whence  ? 
O  heaven,  whither  ?  Sense  knows  not ;  Faith  knows  not ; 
only  that  it  is  through  mystery  to  mystery,  from  God  and  to 
God."  (p.  117.)  This  is  the  way  he  solves  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  evil:  "Man's  unhappiness" — and  this  he 
makes  identical  with  the  problem  of  evil — "comes  of  his* 
Greatness ;  it  is  because  there  is  an  Infinite  in  him,  which 
with  all  his  cunning  he  can  not  quite  bury  under  the  Finite." 
Sin  and  misery,  therefore,  are  but  the  incidental  chafing  of  the 
infinite  in  man  against  its  prison-walls,  (p.  84.)  In  the 
opinion  of  Teufelsdrockh,  also,  the  sorrows  which  originate  ii^ 
consequence  of  this  limitation  are  to  be  prized  as  a  valuable 
discipline,  and  one  must  pass  through  them  to  arrive  at  any 
real  freedom  and  self-conscious  dignity.  And  much  is  said 
about  the  "  worships  of  sorrow^^  which  we  suppose  means  a 
grateful,  awed,  devout  sense  of  the  good  it  is  the  means,  or  may 
be  the  means,  of  doing  the  soul.  "  Small  is  it  that  thou  canst 
trample  the  Earth  with  its  injuries  under  thy  feet.  *  *  * 
Thou  canst  love  the  Earth  while  it  injures  thee,  and  even 
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because  it  injures  thee.''  (p.  85.)  Then,  naturally  enough, 
strength  of  will,  to  break  through  the  limitations  of  earth  and 
rise  above  the  consequent  sorrows,  is  the  great  practical  mrtuSy 
and  the  great  Joy  of  life.  "  The  painfulest  feeling,"  he 
remarks, "  is  that  of  your  own  feebleness ;  ever,  as  the  English 
Milton  says,  to  be  weak  is  the  true  misery."     (p.  73.) 

Various  other  beliefs  are  hinted  at,  not  developed,  but  which 
.  have  a  logical  place  in  the  system,  —  some  expressed  openly, 
others  referred  to  by  innuendos.  Such  is  the  "perennial 
continuance  of  Inspiration  "  and  Prophecy :  "  Knowest  thou 
no  Prophet ;  even  in  the  vesture,  environment,  and  dialect  of 
this  age  ?  None  to  whom  the  Godlike  has  revealed  itself, 
*  *  *  and  by  him  been  again  prophetically  revealed  —  in 
whose  inspired  melody  *  *  *  Man's  life  again  begins, 
were  it  but  afar  off,  to  be  divine  ?  Knowest  thou  none  such  ? 
I  know  him,  and  name  him  —  GoetAey  (p.  111.)  We  are 
thankful  for  the  illustration,  that  we  may  know  precisely  what 
is  meant  by  the  modern  gift,  and  what  value  to  attach  to 
Carlyle's  Prophet !  Poor  Goethe —  we  are  afraid  the  Prophet 
in  him  has  already  passed  away  with  the  vesture,  environ- 
ment, and  dialect  of  his  age !  Such,  also,  is  the  insignificant 
position  occupied  by  the  Bible  —  it  is  "  but  Leaves  —  say,  in 
Picture-writing  to  assist  the  weaker  faculty,"  of  another 
**'  Bible,"  "of  whose  Plenary  Inspiration  doubt  is  not  so  much 
as  possible."  (p.  86.)  We  are  not  told  what  this  other,  and 
greater  and  truer  bible  is,  but  are  at  no  loss  to  understand  the 
light  of  nature,  or  the  eye  within.  Such,  again,  are  the  in- 
sinuations that  those  who  cherish  revealed  religion,  profess  and 
advocate  the  gospel,  are  "  Baal-Priests,"  time-sorcerers,  given 
to  cant  and  hypocrisy,  or  fools. 

Thus  we  have  accomplished  the  object  we  had  in  view.  We 
have  attempted  no  literary  criticism.  We  have  not  grappled 
with  the  whole  spiritual  history  recorded  in  "  Sartor  Resartus." 
We  have  purposely  omitted  its  purely  psychological  and  philo- 
sophical elements,  and  confined  ourselves  to  the  religious  ;  and 
we  are  by  no  means  certain  if  these  are  not  the  fundamental 
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and  Jnspiring  elements  of  the  work.  And  we  have  followed 
Teufelsdrockh  through  the  religious  struggle,  and  seen  how  he 
settled  it,  the  religion  he  adopted,  and  his  religious  opinions. 
Here  we  leave  him  —  sadly ;  and  the  rather,  as  Carlyle  thus 
closes  the  door  against  the  hope  of  some  future  change.  "  His 
character  has  now  taken  its  ultimate  bent,  and  no  new  revolu- 
tion, of  importance,  is  to  be  looked  for.  The  imprisoned 
Chrysalis  is  now  a  winged  Psyche ;  and  such,  wheresoever  be 
its  flight,  it  will  continue.''    ($.  90.) 

Poor  blind  Teufelsdrockh  —  poor  blind  Carlyle !  Must  it  be, 
then,  that  thou,  who  hast  mocked  so  at  the  blindness  of  others, 
must  now  have  the  charge  come  back  on  thee  ?  Thou  hast 
thought  that  thou  thyself  wast  a  light,  shining  through  the 
foiins  into  the  core  of  things,  and  hast  offered  thyself  as  a 
leader  of  the  blind.  But  thou  hast  turned  away  from  "  the 
True  Light,  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world,"  and  the  light  thou  hast  found  and  rejoicest  in  is  but 
sparks  of  thine  own  kindling,  nay,  the  phosphorescent  gleam 
playing  around  a  spiritually  lifeless  soul ;  and  the  book  thou 
hast  written  —  biography  or  autobiography  —  and  designed  as 
a  light-house  to  point  tossed,  weary  humanity  to  its  secure 
haven,  is,  alas,  but  a  lying  beacon,  luring  to  destruction. 
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ARTICLE  IL 

PORPHYRY. 

The  first  of  the  old  heathen  philosophers  who  attacked 
Christianity  was  Celsus,  of  the  second  century.  The  next 
who  signalized  himself  in  this  great  controversy,  was  Porphyry, 
of  whom  we  are  now  to  speak.  He  was  born  at  Tyre,  about 
the  year  233.  His  proper  name  was  Meleh^  —  with  the  Latin 
termination  Malchvs^  —  signifying  king.  In  Greek,  he  was 
sometimes  called  /?a<T(Acw<r,  Tcing,  Longinus,  with  whom  he 
studied  for  a  time,  changed  his  name  to  Porphyry^  which  sig- 
nifies purples  —  a  color  usually  worn  by  kings. 

At  the  age  of  thirty,  he  came  to  !Rome,  and  put  himself 
under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Neo-Platonic  philosopher, 
Platinus.  He  was  so  much  interested  with  the  instructions  of 
Platinus,  that  he  continued  with  him  six  years.  At  the  close 
of  this  period,  he  became  despondingand  melancholy,  and  was 
strongly  tempted  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  But  his  teacher 
told  him  that  his  gloomy  thoughts  proceeded,  not  from  reason, 
but  from  some  physical  disorder,  and  urged  him  to  leave  the 
city.  He  did  so,  and  retired  into  Sicily,  where  he  remained 
several  years. 

During  his  residence  in  Sicily,  Porphyry  was  married  to 
Marcella,  the  widow  of  one  of  his  particular  friends,  who  had 
been  left  with  five  children.  He  professed  a  high  regard  for 
Marcella,  on  account  of  her  philosophical  turn  of  mind  ;  but 
his  chief  motive  in  marrying,  as  he  always  insisted,  was  that 
he  might  aid  her  in  training  up  her  children.  This  shows  him 
to  have  been  of  an  amiable  and  generous  disposition  ;  nor  was 
he  ever  charged,  by  friends  or  enemies,  with  any  particular 
fiiults  of  life.  On  leaving  Sicily,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and 
was  much  esteemed  there  for  his  learning  and  eloquence.  He 
died  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  at  the  age  of 
seventy. 

Poi'phyry  professes  to  have  had  some  acquaintance  with 
Origen,  and  remarks  upon  his  peculiar  mode  of  interpreting 
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the  Scriptures.  He  was  not  old  enough  to  have  been  with 
Origen  at  Alexandria,  but  may  have  seen  him,  later  in  life,  at 
Cesarea  or  at  Tyre.  A  memoir  of  Porphyry  was  written  by 
Eunapius,  and  may  be  found  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Philoso- 
phers." 

Among  the  writings  of  Porphyry  may  be  mentioned  "  the 
Life  of  Platinus,"  and  "  a  History  of  the  Philosophers,"  in 
four  books.  He  wrote  a  book,  which  is  still  extant,  on 
"  Abstinence  from  Animals,"  or  from  animal  food.  A  work 
has  also  been  ascribed  to  him,  which  was  acknowledged  to  be 
genuine  by  some  of  the  fathers,  but  is  now  generally  regarded 
as  spurious,  entitled  "tha  Philosophy  of  Oracles."  The 
writer  of  this  book  brings  forward  the  heathen  oracles  as  testi- 
fying to  the  excellence  of  Christ^s  character,  and  to  his  eminent 
place  among  the  immortals  ;  also  to  the  fact  that  the  Hebrews 
had  discovered  "  the  true  way  to  God."  The  work  seems  to 
have  been  written  by  some  one  in  the  interest  of  Christianity, 
who  ascribed  it  to  Porphyry.  That  Porphyry  never  wrote  it 
is  evident,  not  only  from  its  contents,  but  from  the  fact  that  it 
seems  not  to  have  been  known  until  many  years  after  Porphyry 
was  dead.  * 

The  work  of  Porphyry,  J)y  which  he  is  chiefly  known  at  this 
day,  is  that  against  the  Christians,  in  fifteen  books.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  more  of  this  work  is  not  left  to  us. 
Though  characterized  by  less  of  coarseness  and  vulgarity  than 
the  attack  of  Celsus,  it  was  much  detested  by  the  early 
Christians^  and  Constantine  and  his  successors  so  effectually 
suppressed  it,  that  nought  remains  but  some  scattered  frag- 
ments which  may  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  others. 
In  a  letter  of  Constantine,  which  is  still  extant,  he  dcHcribes 
Porphyry  as  "  an  enemy  of  true  piety,  who  has  received  a  fit 
reward  of  his  impious  writings  against  religion.  He  is  made 
infamous  to  all  future  times,  is  covered  with  reproach,  and  his 
impious  writings  have  been  destroyed."  f 

*  See  Lardner's  Credibility,  vol.  yii.  pp.  444-167. 

t  Some  copies,  however,  escaped  the  search  of  Constantine,  which  were 
gathered  up  and  destroyed  by  Theodosius  the  younger,  about  the  year  449» 
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Porphyry  was  replied  to,  at  great  length,  by  Methodius, 
bishop  of  Tyre,  by  Eusebius,  the  historian,  and  by  Apollinaris 
of  Laodicea ;  but  these  replies,  as  well  as  the  work  against 
which  they  were  directed,  are  irrecoverably  lost. 

It  is  evident  from  what  of  Porphyry  remains  to  us  that  he 
had  carefully  studied  the  whole  Bible,  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New ;  for  he  brings  forward  objections  to  every  part  of  it. 
He  admits  the  high  antiquity  of  Moses,  and  of  the  books 
which  he  wrote,  showing  that  he  lived  long  before  the  fall  of 
Troy.  * 

Porphyry  objects  to  Moses'  account  of  the  temptation  of  our 
first  mother,  recorded  in  Gen.  iii. ;  5.  "  For  God  doth  know 
that,  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing 
good  and  evil  "  1  "  But  why,"  says  Porphyry,  "  should  God 
prohibit  the  knowledge  of  good  und  evil?  He  might  forbid 
evil,  but  why  should  he  forbid  good  "  \  Porphyry  forgets  that 
the  language  to  which  he  takes  exception  is  that  of  the  serpent, 
and  not  of  God. 

I  have  said  already  that  Porphyry  claims  to  have  had  an 
acquaintance  with  Origen,  and  objects  to  his  allegorical 
method  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  Porphyry,  which  Eusebius  has  preserved  to  us : 
"  Some,"  says  he,  "  being  determined  not  to  see  the  depravity 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  but  to  find  out  a  solution  of  objec- 
tions that  may  be  brought  against  them,  have  adopted  forced 
interpretations,  inconsistent  with  themselves,  and  unsuitable  to 
those  writings.  For  having  given  out  that  the  things  delivered 
plainly  by  Moses  are  types  and  allegories,  and  pretending  that 
those  writings  a^e  inspired,  and  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
oracles,  full  of  hidden  mysteries,  and  having  by  this  means 
captivated  the  judgments  of  men,  they,  with  a  critical  pride 
and  vanity,  set  forth  their  expositions.  An  example  of  this 
absurd  method  may  be  observed  in  a  man  whom  I  saw,  when 
I  was  very  young,  who  then  was  in  great  esteem,  and  is  so 
still  for  the  writings  which  he  hath  left  behind  him,  —  I  mean 
Origen,  whose  authority  is  very  great  with  the  teachers  of  this 

♦  See  Euseb.  Ev.  Prep.,  Book  i.,  Chap.  9. 
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doctrine.  lie  was  very  conversant  with  the  writings  of  Plato, 
and  Nnmerius,  and  Longinus,  and  Nicomachiis,  and  other 
distinguished  Pythagorians ;  and  having  learned  from  them 
the  allegorical  method  of  explaining  the  Greek  mysteries,  he 
applied  it  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures."  * 

We  agree  with  Porphyry  in  censuring  Origen's  allegorical 
interpretations,  and  also  in  the  belief  that  he  adopted  this 
method  from  the  Greek  philosophers,  —  a  fact  which  should 
have  abated  somewhat  the  censure  of  Porphyry  in  regard  to 
it.  Allegorical  interpretations  undoubtedly  originated  with 
.he  heathen  philosophers :  for,  being  ashamed  of  their  stupid 
and  ridiculous  mythologies,  and  being  unable  to  make  anything 
out  of  them,  if  taken  literally,  they  began  to  allegorize,  and  so 
bring  them  into  consistency  with  their  philosophies.  This  did 
the  philosophers  of  India,  in  very  ancient  times.  This  did 
Plato,  and  the  Pythagorians,  and  other  philosophers  of  Greece. 
From  them,  this  method  of  interpretation  passed  over  to 
certain  Jewish  philosophers,  and  for  the  same  reason.  When 
Philo  and  other  learned  Jews  of  Alexandria  had  begun  to 
philosophize,  after  the  manner  of  the  heathen,  and  found  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  their  speculations  with  their  Scriptures, 
they  too  began  to  allegorize ;  and  then  they  could  harmonize 
Moses  and  Pythagoras  without  difficulty.  For  the  same 
reason,  Origen  and  his  followers,  who  thought  it  important  to 
dip  into  the  Greek  philosophy,  found  it  necessary  to  interpret 
the  Scriptures  allegorically.  For,  with  a  literal,  historical 
interpretation,  their  philosophy  and  their  Bibles  could  never 
come  together ;  whereas,  by  the  help  of  allegory,  their  Bibles 
could  be  made  to  speak  anything  they  wished.  As  I  remarked 
before,  had  Porphyry  more  carefully  considered  the  source  of 
Origen's  allegories,  it  should  have  abated,  if  not  removed,  the 
censure  which  he  put  upon  him. 

Porphyry  objects  to  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour,  as  given 
in  Matthew.  "  And  Josias  begat  Jochonias  and  his  brethren, 
about  the  time  they  were  carried  away  to  Babylon  ;  and  after 
they  were  brought  to  Babylon,  Jechonias  begat  Salathiel." 

♦  In  Euaeb.  Hist.  Ecc.,  Book  vi.,  Chap.  19. 
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Chap.  i. :  11, 12.  "  Jechonias,"  he  says,  "  ends  the  second 
fourteen,  and  begins  the  third,  and  must  be  reckoned  twice,  in 
order  to  complete  the  third  division."  There  is  probably  an 
error  in  the  reading  here.  In  some  manuscripts,  the  verse 
above  quoted  reads  as  follows :  "  And  Josias  begat  Jehoiakim 
and  his  brethren,  and  Jehoiakim  begat  Jechonias,  about  the 
time  that  they  were  carried  away  to  Babylon."  Jechonias  was 
not  the  son,  but  the  grandson  of  Josias.  See  Kings  ii. :  24-26. 
It  does  not  appear,  too,  that  Jechonias  had  any  brethren ; 
whereas  Jehoiakim  had  several,  the  sons  of  Josias.  This  * 
objection  shows  with  how  much  scrutiny  Porphyry  had 
searched  our  Scriptures  in  quest  of  difficulties. 

Porphyry  has  a  fling  at  Matthew,  for  so  readily  consenting 
to  leave  his  business  and  become  a  follower  of  Christ.  Matt. 
ix. :  9.  "  Either  the  historian,"  aays  he,  "  has  told  a  lie,  or 
else  people  were  great  fools,  to  follow  Jesus  at  his  call ;  as 
though  they  were  ready  to  follow  any  one  who  beckoned 
them." 

Porphyry  objects  to  a  quotation  which  Matthew  takes  from 
Psalm  lxx\'iii. :  2,  which  Psalm  is  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Asaph'.  In  the  copy  which  Porphyry  had,  the  passage  from 
Matthew  reads  thus :  "  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  by  the  prophet  Esaias,  saying :  I  will  open  my  mouth 
in  parables,"  etc.  Matt.  xiii. :  36.  "  Tour  evangelist,"  says 
Porphyry,  ''  was  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  the  passage 
he  had  quoted  was  taken,  not  from  Esaias,  but  from  a  Psalm 
of  Asaph."  The  word  Esaias,  in  Porphyry's  copy  of  Matthew, 
was  an  interpolation.  With  a  correct  copy,  his  objection  had 
disappeared. 

Porphyry  was  equally  unfortunate  in  another  of  his  objec- 
tions to  Matthew's  quotations.  "  This  is  he  that  was  spoken 
of  by  the  prophet  Esaias,  saying.  The  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord ;  make  His 
paths  straight."  Matt.  iii. :  3.  "This,"  says  the  objector, 
"  is  taken,  not  from  Esaias,  but  from  Malachi."  Chap.  iii. :  1. 
But  if  he  had  looked  through  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  he  would 
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have  found  the  passage  there  also,  and  the  reference  of 
Matthew  had  been  fully  justified.     See  Is.  xl.  :  8. 

Porphyry  further  objects  to  a  representation  of  Matthew, 
that  Jesus  walked  upon  the  sea.  Chap.  xiv. :  25.  "  This  is 
stated,"  says  he,  "  the  better  to  impose  upon  ignorant  people  ; 
for  it  was  only  a  lake  upon  which  Jesus  walked."  But  was  it 
not  as  much  a  miracle  to  walk  on  the  sea  or  lake  of  Galilee, 
as  on  any  other  sea  ? 

Porphyry  thinks  that  some  of  the  demons  whom  our  Saviour 
ejected,  and  who  expressed  a  fear  that  he  had  come  to  torment 
or  destroy  them,  were  only  playing  a  trick  upon  him.  They 
had  no  real  apprehensions  of  evil,  but  merely  feigned  them." 
See  Matt.  viii. :  29  ;  Mark  v. :  7 ;  Luke  iv. :  34. 

In  commenting  on  the  first  verse  of  John's  gospel.  Porphyry 
endeavors  to  show  that  Jesus  is  not  the  Logos  or  Word.  "  If," 
says  he,  "  he  be  the  Word,  he  must  be  either  the  outer  Word,  or 
the  inner  —  either  speech  or  thought.  But  he  is  neither  this 
nor  that.    Therefore  he  is  not  the  Word." 

Porphyry  censures  our  Saviour's  treatment  of  his  brethren, 
in  refusing  to  go  up  with  them  to  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  and 
afterwards  going  up  privately.  John  vii. :  8.  "  This  shows," 
says  he,  "great  fickleness  and  inconstancy." 

Porphyry  blames  the  Apostle  Peter  for  "  imprecating  death 
upon  Ananias  and  Sapphira."  But  there  was  no  imprecation 
in  the  case.  Peter  simply  declared  the  judgment  of  God  upon 
them  for  their  hypocrisy.     See  Acts  v. :  1-14. 

Porphyry  has  much  to  say  of  the  disagreement  between 
Paul  and  Peter  at  Antioch,  as  being  quite  inconsistent  with 
their  inspiration,  and  even  their  integrity.  Gal.  ii. :  11-14. 
He  says  "they  had  a  childish  quarrel  one  with  the  other. 
Paul  burned  with  envy  at  the  virtues  of  Peter,  and  wrote  in  a 
boasting  manner  of  things  which  Peter  never  did,  or  if  he  had 
done  them,  it  was  mere  peevishness  to  blame  that  in  another, 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty  himself." 

Others,  besides  Porphyry,  have  been  troubled  at  this 
instance  of  disagreement  between  the  two  apostles ;  but,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  without  sufiicient  reason.    There  is  no  evidence 
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that  Paul  did  anything  wrong  in  reproving  Peter,  or  that  the 
reproof  was  administered  in  an  improper  spirit.  And  as  to 
the  dissimulation  and  cowardice  of  Peter,  we  are  under  no 
obligations,  as  Christians,  to  defend  all  that  the  Apostles  did, 
in  their  private  intercourse  with  each  other.  Except  when 
promulgating  the  revelations  of  God,  they  had  no  promise  ol 
Divine  inspiration  ;  and  I  would  as  soon  think  of  accusing 
Peter  for  denying  his  Master,  as  for  his  dissimulation  at 
Antioch. 

Porphyry  urges  more  than  once,  that  if  salvation  can  be  had 
only  through  Christ,  he  ought  to  have  appeared  in  the  world 
sooner.  "  How  came  it  to  pass  that  the  gracious  and  merciful 
God  should  suffer  all  nations,  from  Adam  to  Moses,  and  from 
Moses  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  to  perish  through  ignorance  oi 
his  laws  and  commands  ?  If  he  needed  to  come  at  all,  why 
should  he  come  in  the  end  of  the  world,  after  an  innumerable 
company  of  men  had  perished  ?"  Porphyry  had  forgotten,  or 
never  knew,  that  according  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  all  the 
holy  men  and  women  who  lived  before  the  coming  of  Christ 
were  saved  by  him;  and  that  "in  every  nation,  he  that 
feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of  him." 
Acts  X. :  35. 

Porphyry  has  another  difficulty  with  the  Christian  doctrine, 
which  is  thus  stated  :  "  Christians  find  fault  with  sacred  rites 
—  sacrifices,  incense,  and  other  things,  in  which  the  worship 
of  the  temples  consists.  And  yet  they  allow  tliat  this  kind  of 
worship  began  in  ancient  times,  and  by  the  appointment  of 
God."  Yes ;  bloody  sacrifices  and  offerings  were,  of  old, 
appointed  by  God  as  typical  of  the  one  great  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  But  when  Christ  had  come,  and  offered  up  himself  a 
sacrifice  for  sin,  "he  took  the  hand-writing  of  ordinances, 
which  was  against  us,  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  his  cross." 
Col.  ii. :  14. 

We  commend  the  following  objection  of  Porphyry  to  the 
consideration  of  our  modern  Universalists.  We  presume  they 
have  never  thought  of  it:  "  Christ  threatens  everlasting  pun- 
ishment to  those  who  do  not  believe  in  him.    And  yet  he  says  : 
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*  With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
again.'  But  all  human  measure  is  limited  to  time.  How  then 
can  the  punishment  meted  out  by  God  to  the  wicked  be  eter- 
nal ? "  It  is  evident  from  this  objection  that  Porphyry,  and 
the  Christians  of  that  day,  supposed  that  Christ  had  taught 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment. 

Porphyry  insists  that  the  proselyting  work  of  the  Apostles 
was  entered  upon  for  the  sake  of  gain.  "  Ignorant  and  indi- 
gent men,  because  they  had  nothing,  performed  some  signs, 
by  magical  arts.  But  this  is  no  great  matter.  The  magicians 
in  Egypt,  and  many  others,  have  wrought  signs."  To  this 
Jerome  replies :  ''If  the  Apostles  wrought  miracles  that  they 
might  enrich  themselves,  why  did  they  die  ?  Why  were  they 
crucified  ?  Others,  you  say,  have  wrought  signs  by  magical 
arts ;  but  did  they  die  in  defense  of  them  ?  Our  victory  is 
completed  in  the  blood  of  the  Apostles,  our  faith  is  ratified  in 
their  deatli."  It  will  be  seen,  from  this  objection,  that  Por- 
phyry, like  Celsus,  admitted  .tlie  miracles  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles ;  but  insisted  that  they  were  performed  by  magical 
arts. 

Porphyry's  principal  objection  to  the  Christian  Scriptures, — 
occupying  the  whole  of  his  twelfth  book, —  was  urged 
against  the  prophecy  of  Daniel.  He  insists  that  the  Book  of 
Daniel  was  not  written  by  him  whose  name  it  bears,  but  by 
some  one  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  and 
that  it  does  not  foretell  things  to  come,  but  relates  what  had 
already  taken  place.  In  short,  it  is  history,  and  not  proph- 
ecy, up  to  the  time  of  Antiochus  ;  and  if  there  is  anything  in 
it  relating  to  events  which  occurred  afterwards,  it  is  all  false- 
hood. 

This  same  objection  has  been  repeatedly  urged  in  modem 
times.  In  the  year  1727,  Anthony  Collins,  an  English  infi- 
del, published  a  book  entitled,  "  The  Scheme  of  Literal  Proph- 
ecy Considered,"  in  which  he  urged  anew  the  objections  of 
Porphyry,  and  all  others  that  he  could  think  of,  against  the 
antiquity  and  authority  of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  But  the  most 
formidable  assault  upon  this  book  has  come,  almost  in  our  own 
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time,  from  the  Rationalists  of  Germany,  They  have  not  only 
rejected  the  book,  but  treated  it  with  contempt  and  scorn, 
insisting  that  its  authenticity  would  soon  be  as  little  regarded 
as  the  story  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer. 

The  objections  of  Porphyry  to  the  Book  of  Daniel, —  so  far 
as  we  have  the  means  of  knowing  them, —  are  not  very  for- 
midable. He  thinks  it  unreasonable  that  a  great  king,  like 
Nebuchadnezzar,  should  bestow  so  much  honor  upon  a  cap- 
tive, merely  for  interpreting  his  dream ;  blames  Daniel  for 
receiving  the  king's  gifts  ;  and  ridicules  the  queen-mother  for 
coming  in  to  speak  to  Belshazzar,  pretending  to  know  more 
than  he.  He  puts  the  strangest  and  most  unrearonable  inter- 
pretations Upon  some  of  the  visions  of  Daniel,  so  that  none 
of  them  might  reach  beyond  the  time  of  Antiochus.  Ho 
insists,  against  the  authenticity  of  Daniel,  that  it  was  written, 
originally,  in  Greek.  But  this  is  not  true ;  and  the  only  ground 
on  which  he  could  urge  such  a  pretense  is,  that  he  included  in 
the  book  the  apocryphal  stories  of  Susanna,  and  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon,  which  no  Protestant,  Christian,  or  Jew  admits  to 
belong  there. 

The  objections  of  the  Germans  to  the  authenticity  of  Dan- 
iel are  equally  fallacious  with  those  of  Porphj^y.  One  is, 
that  in  our  present  Hebrew  Bibles,  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  not 
placed  among  the  prophets,  but  in  the  third  class  of  sacred 
books  —  the  hagiography.  But  we  have  the  most  conclusive 
proof  that  the  book  has  been  misplaced  by  Jewish  critics,  and 
probably  with  design.  Its  original  place  was  among  the  proph- 
ets, between  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  There  we  find  it  in  the 
Septuagint.  There  it  was  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  and  of 
all  the  fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries,  as  appears  by  their 
catalogues,  and  their  positive  testimony.  Its  place  was 
changed  by  the  Maronites  and  Talmudites,  about  the  time  of 
Jerome,  and  probably  on  account  of  Daniel's  definite  predic- 
tions as  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The  Messiah  must 
have  come,  according  to  Daniel ;  for  his  seventy  weeks  had 
long  been  fulfilled.  To  be  rid  of  this  testimony,  the  Rabbins 
thought  that  the  easier  way  would  be, —  not  to  reject  the  Book 
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of  Daniel  from  the  canon,  for  this  they  never  did, —  but  to 
take  it  out  from  among  the  prophets,  and  place  it  in  the  third 
class  of  their  sacred  writings.  And  there  it  has  stood,  in  our 
common  Hebrew  Bibles,  ever  since.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
statement  how  little  reason  there  is  for  questioning  the  authen- 
ticity of  Daniel,  on  account  of  its  place  in  the  Jewish  hagi- 
ography. 

The  other  objections  to  Daniel  all  resolve  themselves  into 
this :  The  book  contains  accounts  of  miracles,  and  also  the 
most  remarkable  predictions.  This  we  admit;  and  if  this, 
constitutes  a  valid  objection  to  the  book,  then  we  renounce  it ; 
we  give  it  up.  If  miracles  and  predictions  are  impossibilities, 
which  never  did  take  place,  and  never  can,  then  the  greater 
part  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  a  fiction,  and  must  be  aban- 
doned. But  this  objection,  it  must  be  remembered,  does  not 
stop  with  Daniel.  It  sweeps  away  the  books  of  Moses,  the 
four  evangelists,  and  most  of  the  other  books  of  the  Bible. 

The  course  of  Rationalists  and  infidels  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
dictions of  Scripture  is  very  remarkable.  Show  them  proph- 
ecies, of  which  we  can  not  point  to  the  precise  fulfillment,  and 
they  say,  "These are  no  prophecies  at  all.  They  have  never 
been  fulfilled,  and  never  can  be."  But  show  them  other  pre- 
dictions, like  those  of  Daniel,  which  have  been  most  obviously 
and  remarkably  accomplished, —  so  remarkably,  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  denying  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  then  the 
pretense  is  set  up  that  the  alleged  prophecy  is  a  forgery,  writ- 
ten after  the  events  which  it  pretends  to  foretell.  It  is  history, 
and  not  prophecy.  This  is  the  way  in  which  Daniel  has  been 
treated  by  the  whole  tribe  of  infidels,  from  the  days  of  Por- 
phyry to  the  present  time,  and  it  shows  conclusively  the  intent 
and  object  of  these  men.  If  they  can  not  destroy  the  credit  of 
the  Bible  in  one  way,  they  will  try  another.  They  will  never 
be  satisfied  —  do  not  intend  to  be  —  until  this  dreaded,  hated 
book  is  discarded,  and  its  authority  trampled  in  the  dust. 

The  evidence,  external  and  internal,  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel  is  as  conclusive  as  any  moral  evidence  can  be. 
The  prophet  Ezekiel,  who  was  contemporary  with  Daniel,  and 
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in  captivity  with  him,  testifies  repeatedly  to  the  existence  of 
such  a  man  as  Daniel  —  a  man  in  the  highest  repute  through- 
out the  East  for  wisdom  and  goodness.  "  Though  those  three 
men  — Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job  —  were .  in  "  the  guilty  land^ 
"  they  should  deliver  but  their  own  souls  by  their  righteous- 
ness." Again,  speaking  of  the  Prince  of  Tyre,  and  rebuking 
him  for  his  insolence  and  self-conceit,  Ezekiel  says :  "  Behold 
thou  art  wiser  than  Daniel,  and  there  is  no  secret  which  they 
can  hide  from  thee."    Ez.  xiv. :  14,  20 ;  xxviii. :  3. 

This  same  Daniel  testifies  continually  that  he  did  see  the 
visions  attributed  to  him,  and  wrote  the  book  which  gives  an 
account  of  them,  and  his  testimony  ought,  in  all  fairness  and 
consistency,  to  be  taken,  unless  there  is  strong  rebutting  eW- 
dence  against  it.  Then  our  Saviour  directly  endorses  the 
authenticity  of  the  book  before  us.  "  When  ye  shall  see  the 
abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  hy  Daniel  the  prophet^ 
stand  in  the  holy  place,  then  let  them  which  are  in  Judea  fiee 
to  the  mountains."  Matt.  xxiv. :  15.  In  this  passage,  our 
Saviour  bears  testimony  to  two  things :  First,  that  Daniel  was 
a  prophet ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  wrote  the  book  ascribed  to 
him,  in  which  is  repeated  mention  of  "  the  abomination  of 
desolation."    Chap.  xi. :  31 ;  xii. :  11. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Paul  speaks  of  some,  "  who, 
by  faith,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  and  quenched  the  vio- 
lence of  fire ; "  referring  obviously  to  the  deliverance  of  Dan- 
iel and  his  three  friends,  as  recorded  in  the  book  before  us. 

Josephus  tells  us  that,  when  Alexander  had  come  to  Jeni- 
salem,  and  entered  into  the  temple,  "  the  Book  of  Daniel  was 
showed  to  him,  wherein  it  was  written  that  one  of  the  Greeks 
should  destroy  the  empire  of  the  Persians.*  We  have  here 
direct  proof  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  in  existence,  and  was 
referred  to  as  a  book  of  prophecy,  in  the  days  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  more  than  two  hundred  years  before  the  time  when 
it  is  now  alleged  that  this  book  was  written. 

In  the  first  book  of  the  JSkfaccabees  (chap.  ii. :  59,  60),  old 
Matthias  is  represented  as  encouraging  his  sons  to  stand  up 

*Antiq.,  Book  xi.,  chap.  8. 
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valiantly  for  the  law  of  their  God,  by  the  example  of  Daniel 
and  his  three  friends,  who  were  miraculously  delivered  from 
the  lions  and  from  fire.  Here  again  we  have  proof  that  the 
Book  of  Daniel  was  in  existence,  and  was  regarded  as  a  sacred 
book,  in  the  very  commencement  of  the  Maccabean  wars, 
some  time  before  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

Again,  the  fact  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  has  a  place  in  the 
sacred  canon  of  the  Jews  is  proof  conclusive  that  it  was  not 
written  in  the  Maccabean  period,  but  far  back  in  the  time  of 
the  prophets.  The  Jews  were  exceedingly  strict  on  this  point. 
No  book  that  was  not  written  by  a  prophet,  or  under  the  direc- 
tion of  some  inspired  prophet  or  teacher,  could  ever  have  a 
place  in  their  canon.  This  is  the  reason  why  none  of  the  apoc- 
ryphal books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  admitted.  The  suc- 
cession of  inspired  prophets  and  teachers  had  ceased.  But 
the  Book  of  Daniel  has  made  a  part  of  the  Jewish  canon  in 
all  ages,  from  the  time  of  the  Septuagint  translators  and  of 
Josephns  to  this  day.  It  changed  its  place,  as  before  related, 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  tlie  time  of  the  Maronites,  but  was 
still  retained,  as  it  now  is,  in  the  canon  of  the  Jews. 

Then  the  internal  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  Daniel  is 
complete.  The  accurate  knowledge  which  the  writer  displays 
of  ancient  history,  manners,  and  customs,  and  of  Babylonish 
and  Persian  peculiarities,  shows  that  he  must  have  lived  at  or 
near  the  time  and  place  which  the  book  declares.  No  later 
writer  could  have  drawn,  as  he  has  done,  the  characters  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Belshazzer,  and  Darius,  or  described  so  truly 
their  forms  of  government,  their  festivals,  their  customs,  and 
manner  of  life.  The  character  of  Daniel,  too,  as  exhibited  in 
the  book  before  us,  is  unique,  and  yet  consistent, —  a  noble 
character, —  such  as  no  falsifier  could  assume  or  depict.  In 
short,  this  book  is,  even  now,  the  best  storehouse  of 
Babylonish  antiquities  and  customs  that  is  extant. 
Why  then  should  it  be  rejected?  Why  exclude  it  from 
the  sacred  canon,  and  thus  extinguish  the  light  which  it 
has  been  sending  down  through  the  ages  for  more  than  two 
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thousand  years,  and  which  it  is  destined  to  shed  upon  the  path- 
way of  time,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world  ? 

If  I  had  regarded  only  the  objections  of  Porphyry  to  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  the  discussion  might  have  been  dismissed  in 
much  fewer  words.  But  I  felt  desirous,  as  the  subject  was  up, 
to  go  into  a  brief  consideration  of  modern  objections.  To  the 
enemies  of  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Daniel  has  been  a  stum- 
bling block  for  long  ages.  And  it  is  so  still.  If  the  Scrip- 
tures are  to  be  discredited  and  destroyed,  this  book,  with  its 
predictions  and  their  fulfillment,  must  be  taken  out  of  the  way. 
Hence  the  multitude  of  assailants  which  have  pounced  upon 
it,  and  the  persistent  virulence  of  the  attack.  But  the  assault 
will  be  in  vain.  The  Book  of  Daniel  will  hold  its  authority 
and  place.  There  is  much  light  yet  to  beam  from  it.  It  has 
many  predictions  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  which  will  confirm  its 
truth  and  its  inspiration,  to  the  confounding  of  its  enemies, 
and  the  rejoicing  of  its  friends. 


ARTICLE  IIL 


THE  GERMS  AND   GERMINATION  OF  ENGLISH  CONGREGA- 
TIONALISM. 

So  far  as  the  New  Testament  teaches  any  form  of  church 
polity,  it  teaches  Congregationalism.  So  far  as  the  history  of 
the  earliest  churches  shows  anything  regarding  their  polity,  it 
shows  it  to  have  been  Congregational.  It  is  only  when  church 
history  begins  to  be  a  record  of  selfishness,  and  strife,  and 
ambition,  that  it  discloses  changes  from  the  simplicity  of  Con- 
gregationalism to  the  assumptions  of  other  forms  of  polity. 
A  hierarchy  is  the  ofispring  of  human  pride,  not  of  Christian 
humility.  In  the  long  centuries  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, priestly  assumption  and  ambition  ruled  despotically. 
"When  the  light  of  Christian  intelligence  and  universal  educa- 
tion began  to  pervade  the  darkness,  the  original  Christian 
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doctrine  and  Christian  polity  began  again  to  assert  themselves, 
and  to  claim  their  divine  rights.  Meantime  all  along'Sown 
the  dark  and  dismal  ages,  wherever  and  whenever  a  pure  Gos- 
pel was  preached,  the  seeds  of  the  Congregationalism  of  Christ 
and  ffis  Apostles  were  sown,  and  although  rooted  out  and 
destroyed  by  its  enemies  with  relentless  srigor,  traces  of  it  may 
be  found  by  the  careful  student,  here  and  there  all  along  the 
records  of  the  past.  The  two  witnesses  of  the  Apocalypse 
have  borne  their  testimony  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
From  Pentecost  to  Puritan  the  Church,  that  grew  up  out  of 
the  Scriptures  only,  was  Congregational. 

•  Our  present  purpose  is  with  the  beginnings,  or  as  some 
might  say  the  ante-beginnings  of  English,  and  so  of  American, 
Congregationalism,  embracing  a  period  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  prior  to  the  days  of  Robinson  and  the  Mayflower, 
the  times  of  Wycliffe  and  the  Lollards,  of  the  Gospellers  and 
Bible  men,  of  the  Sectaries  and  Separatists.  If  there  be  any  one 
man,  more  than  any  other  man,  who  may  be  called  tbe  father, 
the  founder,  of  English,  and  so  of  American,  Congregation- 
alism, that  man  is  John  Wyclitfe;  and  in  this  jubilee  memo- 
rial year,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  planting  of  a 
pilgrim  polity  upon  this  continent,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  go 
back  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  more,  and  find  the  original 
modern  starting  point,  and  planting  man,  five  hundred 
years  ago.  John  Wycliflfe,  Warden  of  Baliol  College,  and 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  born  in 
1324,  and  dying  in  1387  at  Lutterworth,  was  one  of  those  rad- 
icals that  went  to  the  root  of  things,  and  one  of  those  conser- 
vatives, that,  the  radical  truth  once  found,  clung  to  it,  and 
proclaimed  it,  through  weal  and  woe.  He  loved  the  truth  and 
he  sought  its  source.  He  went  to  the  Bible  as  the  source  of 
light  for  light.  He  loved  the  Bible,  and  the  God  and  Saviour 
of  the  Bible,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he 
studied  the  Word,  and  became  bold  in  the  utterance  of  the 
truths  to  him  revealed.  He  was  one  of  those  remarkable  men, 
whom  God,  in  His  wisdom  and  goodness,  now  and  then  raised 
up  as  beacon  lights  to  lighten  the  world,  in  its  days  of  utter 
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darkness.  He  loved  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  sonls  of 
men.^  He  loved  the  people,  and  the  people  heard  him  gladly. 
He  strove  to  do  what  a  priestly  hierarchy  had  never  tried  to 
do.  He  translated  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  dis- 
seminated it  as  widely  as  lay  in  his  power.  He  wrote  and 
scattered  far  and  wide  tracts  and  truths  for  the  people.  He 
organized  and  instructed,  and  sent  out,  companies  of  preachers 
to  teach  the  people,  charging  them  not  to  neglect  the  "  upland- 
ish  towns  and  villages."  He  sought  and  found  that  very  seed 
com  of  a  Gospel  polity,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  he 
planted  it  broadly  up  and  down  through  the  English  realm. 
The  soil  was  good,  the  seed  divine. 

He  taught  that  '*  The  temple  of  God  is;  the  congregation  of  men  liTing 
religiously.  *  *  Christian  men  taught  of  God's  law,  call  holy  Church 
the  congregation  of  just  men  for  whom  Jesus  shed  His  blood.  ♦  *  The 
faithful  should  themselves  search  out,  or  discover,  the  sense  of  the  faith,  by 
having  Scripture  in  a  language  which  they  know  and  understand.  *  * 
Since,  according  to  the  faith  which  the  Apostle  teaches,  all  Christians  must 
stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Chri8t,and  be  answerable  to  Him  for  all  the 
goods  He  has  entrusted  them,  it  is  necessary  that  the  faithful  should  know 
what  these  goods  are,  and  the  uses  of  them  ;  for  ae  answer  by  a  prelate  or 
attorney  will  not  then  avail,  but  every  one  must  answer  in  his  own  person. 
*  *  *  One  thing  I  eonfiderUly  asserty  that  in  the  primitive  ehurch^  or  the 
time  of  Patdf  ttoo  orders  were  hdd  euffieietU,  those  qf  prie^(  presbyters)  and 
deacons.  No  less  certain  am  /,  that  in  the  time  of  Paid  premier  and  bishop 
were  the  same.  That  profound  theologian  Jerome  attests  the  same  fiicts. 
For  there  were  not  then  the  distinctions  of  Pope  and  Cardinals,  patriarchs 
and  archbishops,  bishops,  archdeacons,  oflGlcialsand  deacons,  with  other  offi- 
cers and  religious  bodies  without  number  or  rule.  As  to  all  the  disputes 
which  have  arisen  about  these  functionaries,  I  shall  say  nothing.  It  is 
enough  for  me  that  according  to  Scripture  the  presbyters  and  the  deacons 
retain  that  office  and  standing  which  Christ  appointed  them,  because  I  am 
convinced  that  Ceesarian  pride  has  introduced  these  orders  and  gradations.  If 
they  had  been  necessary  to  the  Church,  Christ  and  His  Apostles  would  not 
have  held  their  pence  about  them.  But  the  office  of  the  clergy  the  Catholic 
may  best  learn  from  Scripture.  Nor  must  he  on  pain  of  incurring  serious 
guilt  allow  admission  to  Csesarian  innovations.  ♦  *  ♦  Three  kinds*' 
(composing  the  church),  *'  first  simple  laborers,  second  ^  ^  defenders  of 
the  ordinances ;  but  last  and  highest  are  the  priests  of  Christ,  who  rightly 
preach  His  Gospel  *  *  Go  and  preach,  it  is  the  sublimest  work.  The 
highest  service  to  which  man  can  attain  on  earth  is  to  preach  the  Word  of 
God.    ♦   ♦    Some  time  was  when  the  same  was  bishop  and  priest,    •      • 
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and  each  priest  of  Ohrist  was  called  indifferently  priest  and  bishop."  And 
in  a  **  complaint  which  he  made  to  King  and  Parliament,"  he  asks  '*  That 
all  persons  of  what  kin,  private  sect,  or  singular  religion,  made  of  sinful 
men,  may  freely  without  any  letting  or  bodily  pain  leave  that  private  rule 
or  religion  founded  of  sinful  men,  and  stably  hold  the  rule  of  Jesus  Christ 
taken  and  giv^n  by  Christ  to  His  Apostles.  *  *  Christ's  rule  is  enough 
and  able  for  all  men  to  live  on." 

His  preachers,  called,  with  their  followers,  Lollards,  went 
out  and  gathered  Congregations  all  over  the  land,  until  it  was 
said,  "  they  got  over  to  their  sect  the  greater  part  of  the  king- 
dom," and  "  they  all  had  one  manner  of  speech,  and  wonder- 
fully agreed  in  opinion."  In  1389  Archbishop  Courtney 
proceeded  against  a  congregation  in  Liecester.  In  1390  a 
congregation  met  in  a  cottage  in  a  desert  wood  in  Hereford, 
and  another  in  a  chapel  in  Newton.  William  Swinderby 
preached  in  1391,  and  Walter  Brute  in  1393.  In\396  Will- 
iam Dynor  promises  not  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  Lollards. 
In  1399  schools  were  ordered  to  be  closed,  and  all  copies  of 
Wycliffe's  writings  to  be  destroyed.  William  Sawtree  was 
burned  in  1401.  In  1407  William  Thorpe  was  examined 
before  Archbishop  Arundel.  Thorpe  avowed  he  had  learned 
thirty  years  before  of  John  Wyclitfe  "  Jiow  the  church  of 
Christ  hath  heen^  a/ad  yet  should  he  ruled  and  govemed^^'*  and 
said  he,  "  I  will  submit  me  only  to  the  rule  and  government 
of  those  whom,  after  my  knowledge,  I  may  perceive  to  be 
members  of  the  holy  church."  Thorpe  died  in  prison.  In 
1408  came  the  trial  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  good  Lord 
Cobham,  who  was  burned  in  1418.    His  testimony  was : 

"  He  that  followeth  Peter  most  righteously  In  pure  living  is  next  unto 
him  in  succession.  *  *  Moreover  though  priests  and  deacons  for  preach* 
Ing  God's  Word,  and  for  ministering  the  sacraments,  with  provision  for  the 
poor,  be  grounded  in  God's  law,  yet  have  these  other  sects  no  manner  of 
ground  thereof  so  far  as  I  have  read.  ♦  ♦  ♦  And  as  for  that  virtuous 
man  John  Wycliffe,  whose  judgment  ye  so  highly  disdain,  I  shall  say  here 
for  my  part,  that  before  I  knew  that  despised  doctrine  of  his,  I  never 
abstained  from  sin ;  but  since  I  learned  therein  to  fear  my  Lord  God,  it 
hath  otherwise  (I  trust)  been  with  me.  So  much  grace  could  I  never  find 
in  all  your  glorious  instructions." 
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Sir  John  Oldcastle  has  been  much  belied  in  history ;  but  his 
is  the  next  great  footmark  in  the  Reformation,  after  Wycliflfe. 
He  paid  liberally  for  copying  and  circulating  the  writings  of 
Wycliflfe,  and  sent  out  many  preachers  to  instruct  the  people 
in  the  land.  He  was  a  true  knight  of  the  true  cross,  and  a 
martyr  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  Bishop  Bale  (Bishop  of  Ossory) 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  zealously  vindicated 
his  character,  saying  of  him,  "  After  he  had  thoroughly  tasted 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  John  Wycliflfe  and  of  his  disciples, 
and  perceived  their  living  agreeably  to  the  same,  he  abhorred 
all  the  superstitious  ceremonies  of  the  proud  Romish  Church. 
From  thenceforth  he  brought  all  things  to  the  touchstone  of 
God's  word.  He  tried  all  matters  by  the  Scriptures,  and  so 
proved  these  spirits  whether  they  were  of  God  or  nay."  He 
was  slain  in  1413. 

About  tliis  time  Sir  John  Beverly,  a  preacher,  and  Mr.  John 
Brown,  and  Sir  Roger  Acton,  with  thirty-six  more,  suffered 
for  the  same  faith.  In  1422  William  Taylor,  and  in  1430 
Richard  Wick,  priests,  suflfered  as  WycliflStes ;  and  in  1440 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  with  others  who  had  been  for  a 
long  time  followers  of  Wycliflfe,  was  imprisoned.  In  1473 
John  Goose,  and  in  1494  Joan  Broughton,  a  lady  of  rank,  80 
years  of  age,  and  "  thirty  Lollards  of  Kye "  (one  congrega- 
tion), were  slain.  Thomas  Man,  Richard  Cosin,  and  others 
were  faithful  evangelists  and  preachers,  who  went  about  to 
break  tlie  bread  of  life  to  scattered  churches.  About  1500,  a 
society  was  formed  at  Newbury,  which  had  continued  together 
fifteen  years ;  and  at  Amersham  another  goodly  company  had 
continued  in  that  way  and  teaching  twenty-three  years,  and 
so  remained  until  1530  or  nearly.  Man  turned  seven  hun- 
dred people  to  his  doctrine,  and  was  burned  in  1519.  In  1506 
William  Tylesworth  of  Amersham  was  burnt.  In  1511 
Agnes  Greville  suflfered,  who  had  been  converted  to  the  views 
of  Wycliflfe  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  say  about  1460.  In 
1517  John  Brewster  of  Castle-Hedingham,  and  James  Brew- 
ster of  Colchester,  in  Essex ;  and  in  1519  seven  Gospellers, 
together  suflfered.    John  Stillman,    who  was  charged  with 
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having  heard  and  read  Wycliflfe's  books  for  twenty  years,  and 
who  declared  he  had  always  believed  them,  was  condemned. 
Alice  Collins  was  charged  with  repeating  Scripture  at  Con- 
venticles (church  meetings)  in  Burford ;  and  Agnes  Ashford, 
who  taught  poor  men  the  Gospel,  was  forbid  by  six  bishops  to 
teach  it  even  to  her  children.  Father  Hacker,  who  was  a 
zealous  evangelist  from  1520  for  half  a  dozen  years,  and 
Thomas  Philips,  a  reader  and  teacher,  gathered  congregations 
in  London  and  vicinity. 

Wycliffe  taught  that,  "What  man  teacheth  any  truth  of 
God,  take  that  meekly  with  great  thanks."  And  a  Romish 
writer  says,  "  Both  men  and  women  commenced  teachers  of 
the  Gospel  in  their  mother  tongue."  Few  could  read,  and  as 
many  as  could  committed  to  memory  portions  of  God's  word. 
The  only  Christian  instruction  the  poor  people  had,  would 
seem  to  be  such  as  was  furnished  among  the  Congregational 
churches  of  the  Lollards.  Bishop  Peacock  about  1450  calls 
them  Bible  men,  or  known  men^  and  says :  "  They  willed  all 
priests  to  be  in  one  degree,  and  none  of  them  above  other  of 
them ;  and  they  willed  that  under  priests  be  deacons,  and  no 
more  orders,  states,  or  degrees  in  the  clergy  at  all." 

And  a  visitation  by  the  vicar-general  in  1527  revealed  the 
existence  of  many  small  societies  of  devout  persons,  recog- 
nized by  each  other  as  Brothers  in  Christ,  or  known  men.  A 
general  term  was  Gospellers,  as  applied  to  them,  and  this 
seemed  to  have  been  used  quite  universally. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  where  another  broad  foot- 
mark appears  in  the  track  down  the  path  of  time.  John 
Wycliffe  and  his  Bible  are  to  be  succeeded  by  William  Tyn- 
dale  and  his  Testament  and  Pentateuch. 

William  Tyndale  was  born  about  1477.  He  became  a 
preacher  and  fled  to  Germany  in  1524.  He  took  with  him 
Wycliffe's  book,  and  Thorp's  examination,  both  which  he 
priat  n  1525  he  printed  the  New  Testament,  and  after- 

wards various  works  for  the  people. 

He  says :  <*  So  now  thoa  seest  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  in  His 
church  or  congregation,  and  in  His  councils,  the  ruler  is  the  Scripture, 
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approred  through  the  miracles  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  men  be  senrants 
only,  and  Christ  is  the  head,  and  we  all  his  brethren ;  and  when  we  call 
men  our  heads,  that  we  do,  not  because  they  be  shorn  or  shaven,  or  because 
of  their  names,  parson,  vicar,  bishop,  pope,  but  only  because  of  the  word 
which  they  preach.  *  *  Wherefore  the  Apostles  following  and  obeying 
the  rule,  doctrine,  and  commandment  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  their  mas- 
ter, ordained  in  His  kingdom  and  congregation  two  oflGlcers,  one  called  after 
the  Greek  word  Bishop,  in  English  an  overseer,  which  same  was  called 
priest  (presbyter)  afler  the  Greek,  Elder  in  English,  because  of  his  age,  dis- 
cretion, and  sadness "  (gravity).  "  Another  officer  they  chose  and  called 
him  deacon  alter  the  Greek,  a  minister  in  English,  to  minister  the  alms  of 
the  people  to  the  poor  and  needy." 

He  translated  ^^5t*^M,  elder,  and  speaking  of  Timothy 
he  says,  "  I  durst  not  call  him  episoopas  properly,  for  those 
overseers  which  we  now  caWiishops  after  the  Greek  word, 
were  always  biding  in  one  place  to  govern  the  congregation 
there."  JEocleaia  he  interpreted,  congrega^iony  and  says, 
"now  is  eodesia  a  Greek  word,  and  was  in  use  before  the  time 
of  the  Apostles,  and  taken  for  a  congregation  among  the 
heathen,  where  was  no  congregation  of  God  or  of  Christ  *  * 
Wheresoever  I  may  say  a  congregation,  then  I  may  say  a 
church  also." 

Tyndale  was  joined  by  John  Frith,  student  of  Cambridge 
and  professor  at  Oxford,  and  with  great  diligence  continued 
to  print  Testaments,  books,  and  tracts  for  distribution  in  Eng- 
land. In  1525  an  association  of  Christian  Brothers^  so-called, 
was  formed  in  London,  by  tradesmen,  artisans,  and  clergy- 
men, who  contributed  regularly  of  their  means  for  the  pur- 
chase and  dissemination  of  Bibles  and  tracts  among  the  people. 
It  was  a  regularly  organized  Bible  and  Tract  Society,  with  its 
colporteurs  and  preachers,  after  the  Wyclifte  pattern  some- 
what, with  the  advantage  of  printing.  Thomas  Garrett,  a 
curate,  disseminated  these  books  at  Oxford,  and  Johii  Clark, 
professor  at  that  university,  became  deeply  interested.  Frith 
suffered  in  1533,  Clark  in  1528.  Tyndale  was  betrayed  and 
slain  in  1536.  Sir  Richard  Fox,  Masters  Maxwell  and  Sta- 
cey,  Richard  Bayfield,  Thomas  Bilney,  and  Miles  Coverdale 
are  names  that  appear  at  this  time,  and  meetings  were  held 
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where  these  men  read  and  preached.  Miles  Coverdale  trans- 
lated and  printed  the  first  complete  prvnied  English  Bible, 
1535. 

John  Lambert  was  a  companion  of  Tjndale,  aild  an  eminent 
scholar.  He  contended  for  the  authority  of  the  Word,  the 
equality  of  the  clergy,  and  their  right  to  preach  anywhere, 
and  he  was  condemned  by  Cromwell  (as  Frith  had  been  by 
Cranmer),  in  1638.  Wolsey  fell  in  1529.  Cranmer  was 
made  Archbishop  in  1533,  and  Thomas  Cromwell  lord  vice- 
gerent in  ecclesiastical  matters  in  1534.  King  Henry  VIII. 
assumed  the  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land 1535,  in  which  year  he  executed  Cardinal  Fisher,  and 
Lord  Chancellor  More,  for  denying  his  supremacy.  The  king 
was  now  pope.  The  Church  of  England  merely  changed 
masters,  but  Cromwell  for  a  time  permitted  the  circulation 
of  reformed  writings,  perhaps  for  political  reasons,  possibly 
jfrom  better  motives. 

Francis  Lambert  of  Avignon^  and  theolngical  professor  at  Marburg,  had 
said  in  1524,  in  a  treaiise  written  by  him^  **  The  church  is  the  congregation 
of  those  who  are  nnited  by  the  same  spirit,  the  same  faitb,  the  same  God, 
the  same  mediator,  tha  same  word,  by  which  alone  they  are  governed,  and 
in  which  alone  they  have  life.  The  Word  of  God  is  the  true  key.  Who- 
ever therefore  truly  possesses  the  Word  of  God,  has  the  power  of  the  keys, 
all  other  keys,  all  the  decrees  of  Councils,  and  Popes,  and  all  the  rules  of 
the  monks  are  of  no  value.  ♦  The  church  can  only  be  taught  and  gov- 
erned by  the  word  of  the  Chief  Shepherd.  Let  no  one  believe  that  by  a 
bishop  we  understand  anything  more  than  a  simple  minister  of  the  word 
of  God.  Let  the  faithful  assemble,  and  choose  their  bishops  and  deacons. 
Each  church  should  elect  its  own  pastor.  If  a  bishop  causes  scandal  let 
hUn  be  deposed  by  the  church." 

This  Lambert  at  this  time  dedicated  a  treatise  to  Anne 
Boleyn,  in  which  he  says : 

'*  Every  preacher  of  the  truth  is  a  true  bishop.  Every  parish  ought  to 
have  its  proper  bishop^  chosen  of  the  people,  and  confirmed  of  the  com- 
monalty of  the  church  of  every  place.  Deacons  of  the  church  are  those 
that  the  faithfhl  choose  to  gather  and  distribute  to  the  poor.  The  church 
hath  no  other  official  members,  besides  those  of  bishops  and  deacons." 

In  1535  the  Clergy  of  Convocation  protested  '^  that  it  is 
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preached  and  taught  that  the  church  is  the  congregation  of 
good  men  only.  The  church  hath  no  oflBcial  members  besides 
bishops  and  deacons."  Melancthon  was  invited  to  England, 
but  did  not  come.  A  convocation  was  held,  and  in  1536, 
Cromwell^  with  the  two  archhiahopa^  eleven  bishopSy  and 
twenty  divines  and  canontstSy  signed  a  declaration  regarding 
"  the  functions  and  divine  institution  of  Bishops  and  Priests," 
in  which  occurs  the  following  very  remarkable  statement: 

"  The  truth  w,  that  in  the  New  Testament  there  is  no  men- 
tion made  of  any  degrees  or  distinctions  in  orders  but  only 
of  deacons  or  ministers^  and  of  priesU  or  bishops^'* 

The  king  being  now  Pope,  of  course  persecuted  the  saints. 
"  Our  king,"  says  Hooper,  "  has  destroyed  the  Pope,  but  not 
popery."  In  1540  he  executed  Cromwell  for  being  a  heretic 
and  dispersing  erroneous  books  among  the  king's  subjects. 
Many  people  were  persecuted  for  having  and  reading  a  "  sedi- 
tious epistle  "  of  Melancthon,  in  which  he  says : 

'*  Thus  St  Jerome  teacheth  that  the  difference  between  the  degree  of  a 
bishop,  and  another  priest  or  pastor,  was  made  by  man's  authority.  For 
else  they  have  like  power  and  authority  in  the  Scripture.  The  degree  of  a 
bishop  and  a  pastor  do  not  differ  by  the  law  of  God.  The  church  must 
needs  retain  authority  to  call,  choose,  and  ordain  ministers,  and  this  author- 
ity is  a  gift  properly  given  unto  the  Church,  which  no  man's  authority  can 
take  away  from  it,  for  in  old  time  the  common  people  did  choose  pastors 
and  bishops." 

Henry  died  in  1517.  Three  years  after,  under  Edward  VI., 
Hooper  says,  "  The  Church  is  bound  to  no  sort  of  people,  or 
any  ordinary  succession  of  bishops,  cardinals,  or  such  like, 
but  unto  the  only  Word  of  God.  I  call  the  visible  church  a 
visible  congregation,  unto  the  which  I  would  all  Christian 
men  should  associate  themselves."  And  for  such  sentiments 
he  was  afterwards  martyred  under  Bloody  Mary  in  1555. 
The  Commonalty,  in  a  petition  for  more  frequent  preachings, 
very  significantly  say,  "  the  providence  of  God  hath  cast  us 
into  some  other  place,  by  occasion  of  our  calling,  where  we 
have  heard  the  word  preached."  Evidently  referring  to  vol- 
untary congregations  down-come  from  WycUffe.    Strype  says 
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that  "  Sectaries  appeared  now  in  Essex,  and  Kent,''  (John 
and  James  Brewster  were  Essex  men,  whence  came  Elder 
William  Brewster  in  after  days,  and  Agnes  Greville  was  a 
Kentish  woman)  "  sheltering  themselves  under  the  profession 
of  the  Gospel.  These  were  the  first  that  made  separation 
from  the  Reformed  Church  of  England,  having  gathered  con- 
gregations of  their  own.  Contributions  were  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  congregations,  and  the  members  of  that 
in  Kent  went  over  unto  that  in  Essex  to  instruct  and  join  with 
them." 

By  permission  of  the  King,  churches  of  foreign  refugees 
were  formed  in  England,  "in  which  they  could  freely  regulate 
all  things  wholly  according  to  apostolical  doctrine  and  practice, 
in  which  tliey  appointed  elders  to  assist  the  minister,  and  dea- 
cons to  take  charge  of  the  poor."  John  A'Lasco,  a  Polish 
nobleman,  converted  under  Zwingle,  was  their  best  preacher. 

Bloody  Mary  became  Queen,  1553.  Notwithstanduig  all 
her  persecutions,  the  "  GospeUera  "  lived.  There  was  a  con- 
gregation at  Stoke  in  Suflfolk,  and  another  at  Bow-Churchyard. 
During  all  her  reign,  there  was  a  congregation  in  Colchester 
(Essex)  which  was  regularly  ministered  unto  by  Lawrence  and 
others.  Congregations  also  met  at  London  and  elsewhere. 
In  1554-5  a  congregation  of  thirty,  with  their  minister,  Mas- 
ter Bose,  were  arrested  and  committed  to  prison  in  London. 
At  Islington  John  Rough  was  pastor  and  Cuthbert  Sympson 
deacon,  in  1557,  of  what  was  called  "  the  secret  society  and 
holy  congregation  of  God's  children."  Rough  was  burnt  in 
1557,  and  Sympson  in  1558.  Rough  was  one  of  a  series  of 
pastors  of  a  church  of  several  hundred  members  which  existed 
in  London  in  Mary's  reigm  In  April,  1558,  a  congregation  of 
forty  men  and  women  were  seized  at  Islington  and  condemned 
to  death.  Craume  was  burnt  in  1556.  In  his  questions  and 
answers,  he  says,  "  Bishops  and  priests  (presbyters)  were  not 
two  things,  but  both  one  office,  in  the  beginning  of  Christ's 
religion." 

Mary  died  in  1558,  and  Elizabeth  became  pope  in  her  own 
right,  and  sought  to  repress  all  Congregationalism,  but  with- 
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out  success ;  although  some  claimed  that  they  had  more  lib- 
erty under  Mary  even,  than  under  her.  Congregations  met 
at  Plumbers  Hall  in  London,  and  in  1567  a  Congregational 
church  was  formed,  with  Eichard  Fitz  as  minister,  and  Thomas 
Rowland  deacon.  They  called  themselves  "  a  poor  congrega- 
tion whom  God  had  separated  from  the  Church  of  England." 
Eleven  men,  sixteen  women  constituted  the  original  number. 
Fitz  and  Rowland  died  in  prison.  In  1570  Cartwright,  pro- 
fessor, and  1573  Deering,  lecturer,  at  Cambridge,  held  that 
all  clergy  should  be  of  the  same  degree,  and  church  officers 
should  be  only  bishops  or  ministers,  and  deacons.  John 
Brown,  Chaplain  of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  and  Robert 
Browne,  who  recanted  in  1586,  were  Separatists.  The  latter 
wrote  very  clearly  regarding  the  Congregational  way,  so  that 
the  separatists  were,  from  him,  called  "  Brownists."  John 
Penry,  Henry  Barrow,  and  John  Greenwood,  martyrs  all, 
appear  soon  after.  In  1592  a  church  was  organized  and 
Francis  Johnson  chosen  Pastor,  and  Nicholas  Lee  and  Chris- 
topher Bowman,  Deacons,  and  Daniel  Studley  and  George 
Kniston,  Elders,  and  John  Greenwood,  Teacher.  This  church 
was  surprised  at  one  of  its  meetings,  and  forty-six  persons 
were  sent  to  jail.  Seventeen  died  of  prison  plague.  Johnson 
was  banished  and  died  in  exile.  John  Smyth,  a  pupil  of 
Johnson,  formed  a  Christian  Society  at  Gainsboro  in  1602. 
Through  the  influence  of  Smyth,  Richard  Clitton  identified 
himself  with  the  Separatists,  and  Bishop  Hale  says  the  same 
was  true  of  John  Robinson,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Gains- 
boro church,  in  1604.  In  1606  a  second  church  was  formed 
at  Scrooby  at  the  house  of  William  Brewster.  This  church 
had  for  its  first  pastor  Richard  Cliftdn,  and  for  its  second  John 
Robinson.  This  was  that  church  which  removed  to  Leyden 
in  Holland,  and  thence  to  Plymouth  in  New  England,  and  of 
that  church  William  Brewster  was  elder  and  Samuel  Fuller 
deacon. 

We  have  not  named  a  tithe  of  those  precious  saints,  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  who  received  into  good  and 
honest  hearts,  and  retained  in  meekness  and  long  suffering, 
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and  transmitted  with  conrageons  perseverance,  the  pore  gos- 
pel truth,  and  gospel  polity,  from  generation  to  generation ; 
bnt  enough  for  our  purpose; — the  chain  is  complete.  We 
have  now  come  down  by  regular  steps  from  Wycliflfe  to  Rob- 
inson,—  from  Baliol  College  to  the  Mayflower,— from  the 
Pilgrim  at  Lutterworth  to  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  Wycliflfe 
learned  Congregationalism  from  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Scrip- 
tures translated  into  the  English  tongue,  and  disseminated  by 
Evangelists,  Colporteurs,  Missionaries,  Teachers,  taught  Con- 
gregationalism as  a  church  polity  to  his  followers  and  suc- 
cessors. When  the  Seer  of  Patmos  fell  at  the  feet  of  One 
like  unto  the  Son  of  Man,  He  laid  His  hand  upon  him  and 
said,  "  Fear  not,  I  am  the  First  and  the  Last :  "  but  when  he 
fell  at  the  feet  of  the  angel,  he  said,  "  Do  it  not,  I  am  thy  fel- 
low servanty  and  of  thy  brethren.    Worship  God." 

APPENDIX. 

It  may  be  instructive  to  notice  what  some  of  the  early 
English  bishops  (and  persecuting  bishops  at  that)  have  to  say 
of  church  polity  during  these  times. 

Peacock,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  1450,  said  "  Christ  willed 
the  hierarchical  government  to  be  reared  up  by  ^the  prudence 
of  men  after  His  passing  from  this  world,  and  that  Ue  alloweth 
and  approveth  the  said  rearing  and  setting  up  by  men's  pru- 
dence." And  his  reason  is,  simply,  because  it  is  not  forbidden 
by  Scripture,  or  by  reason,  or  by  law,  and  therefore  is  not 
unlawful. 

Whitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1583,  said,  "  I  do  not 
deny  but  in  the  Apostles'  time,  and  afterward  to  Cyprian's 
time,  the  people's  consent  was  in  many  places  required  in  the 
appointing  of  ministers ;  but  I  say  that  in  the  whole  Scripture 
there  is  no  commandment  that  it  should  be  so,  nor  any  exam- 
ple that  maketh  therein  any  necessary  rule ;  but  that  it  may 
be  altered,  as  time  and  occasion  serveth.  For  in  such  matters 
not  commanded  or  prohibited  in  Scripture  touching  ceremo- 
nies, discipline  and  government,  the  Church  hath  authority 
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from  time  to  time  to  appoint  that  which  is  most  convenient 
for  the  present  state." 

And  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hobart,  in  Colt  et  al.  vs.  The  Bishop 
of  Coventry,  Hobart's  Reports,  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  says,  "  For  though  it  be  given  jure  dimiio 
that  Christian  people  be  provided  with  Christian  officers,  and 
duties,  as  of  teaching,  administration  of  sacraments,  and  the 
like,  and  of  pastors  for  that  purpose ;  and  therefore  to  debar 
them  wholly  of  it  were  expressly  against  the  law  of  God ;  yet 
the  distinction  of  parishes,  and  the  form  of  furnishing  every 
parish  church  with  its  proper  curate,  rector,  or  pastor,  by  way 
of  presentation,  institution,  etc.,  as  is  used  diversely  in  divers 
churches,  and  the  state  or  title  which  he  hath,  or  is  to  have, 
in  his  church,  or  benefice,  is  not  a  positive  law  of  God,  in 
point  of  circumstance.  For  we  know  well  that  the  primitive 
Church,  in  its  greatest  purity,  were  but  voluntary  congrega- 
tions of  believers,  submitting  themselves  to  the  Apostles  and 
other  pastors,  to  whom  they  did  minister  of  their  temporals  as 
God  did  move  them." 


ARTICLE  IV. 
DOCTRINAL  PREACHING. 


The  question  which  agitates  the  preacher  Monday  morning 
is.  What  shall  I  preach  next  Sabbath?  Without  undertaking 
to  answer  this  question  in  detail,  we  say,  in  general  he  must 
preach  some  doctrine,  either  directly,  or  by  implication,  or  in 
application.  If  he  preaches,  some  doctrine  must  be  at  the 
foundation.  All  true  preaching  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
more  or  less  doctrinal.  The  preacher  must  also  preach  doc- 
trines which  will  commend  themselves  to  the  common  sense 
of  men  —  doctrines  which  wnprejudiced  minds  will  accept  as 
true.  No  other  kind  of  preaching  will  be  at  all  effectual,  or 
command  the  permanent  respect  and  attention  of  thinking 
minds. 
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I.  But  we  are  met  at  the  outset  with  a  grave  objection  to 
doctrinal  preaching.  It  is  said  that  this  is  a  practical  age,  and 
men  want  something  practical ;  they  do  not  want  doctrines. 
This  objection  assumes  a  distinction  which  does  not  really 
exist  between  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  and  its  practice.  It 
is  related  of  Prof.  Stuart,  that  during  his  short  pastorate,  he 
dwelt  much  upon  certain  doctrines  of  grace  which  his  prede- 
cessor had  neglected.  People  were  aroused.  Some  said  one 
thing ;  some  another.  The  result  was  that  his  preaching  was 
with  power ;  his  church  was  filled  with  eager  listeners ;  experi- 
mental piety  was  greatly  and  permanently  increased.  Some 
of  his  hearers,  restive  under  such  unusual  tone  of  preaching, 
begged  him  to  give  them  less  doctrine,  and  more  practical  ser- 
mons. He  complied  with  their  request,  and  commenced  giving 
clear  and  searching  expositions  of  the  divine  law.  The  oting 
of  this  last  was  worse  than  of  the  first;  and  these  same  audi- 
tors waited  upon  him  soon  after,  and  besought  him  to  return 
to  the  doctrines.  They  had  enough  of  practice.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  those  who  magnify  practice  against  doctrine,  want 
one  as  little  as  the  other.  Aversion  to  truth  originates  dislike 
of  doctrinal  preaching.  For  the  truth  in  its  antagonism  to  a 
corrupt  nature,  if  it  is  doctrinal,  requires  corresponding  prac- 
tice ;  if  it  is  practical,  requires  corresponding  doctrine.  The 
two  can  not  be  separated.  They  are  wedded  together  as  one. 
Those  who  ask  for  practical  preaching,  need  not  suppose  that 
they  will  hear  no  doctrine,  if  they  hear  truth. 

If  we  do  not  preach  doctrine,  what  shall  we  preach  ?  We 
have  nothing  to  preach  except  that  religious  system  which  is 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  But  what  is  this  system  except 
the  doctrines  which  comprise  it  ?  Take  away  its  doctrines, 
and  what  would  be  left  ?  The  gospel  of  Christ  is  declared  to 
be  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  those  who  believe;  But 
in  what  consists  its  power  ?  In  its  nerve  and  sinew.  But 
these  are  its  doctrines.  What  a  body  without  bones  would  be, 
a  system  of  religious  truth  would  be  without  doctrines.  No 
system  of  religious  truth  was  ever  promulgated  without  pro- 
mulgating doctrines  peculiar  to  it.     No  such  system  ever 
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existed  apart  from  the  doctrines  which  gave  it  character  and 
name.  The  thing  is  as  impossible  as  it  is  absurd.  How  coold 
one  preach  Romanism  without  preaching  the  doctrines  of 
Koraanism  ?  What  is  Bomanism,  if  not  those  doctrines  which 
bear  this  name  ?  How  could  one  preach  Christianity  without 
preaching  the  Christian  doctrines  ?  As  well  attempt  to  breathe 
without  air.  Eliminate  from  the  Bible  everything  that  teaches, 
or  alludes  to,  or  is  based  upon  doctrine,  and  you  eliminate  the 
whole.  Take  from  a  sermon  everything  doctrinal  in  matter  or 
allusion,  and  you  take  away  the  sermon  and  leave  only  a  weak, 
nerveless  essay. 

Let  us  take  an  illustration  and  see  if  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
avoid  doctrines  in  presenting  even  those  themes  which  would 
seem  to  be  least  related  to  doctrine.  Take  this  theme  —  the 
blessedness  of  the  redeemed.  No  one  would  probably  object 
to  a  sermon  on  this  topic.  Yet  it  is  itself  a  statement  of  a 
capital  doctrine.  Present  it,  and  you  present  a  doctripe.  Far- 
ther, a  discussion  of  it  must  assume  certain  other  doctrines, 
without  which  this  theme  could  not  be.  A  presentation  of  it 
must  be  a  substantial  presentation  of  these  doctrines.  Let  us 
analyze  it  and  see.  The  blessedness  of  the  redeemed  supposes 
an  Atonement,  without  which  they  could  be  neither  redeemed 
nor  blessed.  At  the  very  threshold  of  this  theme  we  have  the 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  and  find  a  root  of  contention. 
This  brings  us  within  the  circle  of  doctrines  which  center  in 
the  Cross  —  repentance,  regeneration  involving  human  and 
divine  agency,  the  Holy  Spirit  to  supplement  the  work  of 
Christ  by  bringing  men  to  repentance  and  renewing  them  unto 
salvation,  sin  with  its  black  history,  free  agency,  responsibil- 
ity, and  above  all  the  merciful  love  of  God  so  abundantly 
manifested  in  Christ.  All  these  suggest  a  law  which  men 
have  violated,  a  law-giver  who  makes  his  laws  and  executes 
them  with  rigorous  justice,  divine  providence  and  sovereignty, 
which  involve  a  governor.  Here  are  necessarily  suggested  the 
attributes  of  this  governor.  The  manner  of  his  existence  is 
also*  involved,  which  brings  us  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
The  doctrine  of  special  revelation  is  also  involved,  which. 
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includes  all  the  doctrines  relating  to  the  Scriptures.  One  may 
discourse  of  flowers,  and  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  beau- 
tiful sunsets,  and  the  roar  of  the  sea,  and  many  other  things, 
perhaps,  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  involve  a  single  doctrinal 
truth ;  that  would  not  be  preaching.  But  one  can  not  discuss, 
if  he  preacheSj  ^ltlj  subject  relating  to  Christian  experience,  or 
to  the  spiritual  condition  of  men,  without  putting  in  motion  a 
train  of  suggestion  which,  if  followed,  will  include  the  whole 
system  of  Evangelical  doctrines.  This  is  the  glory  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  glory  of  preaching  it.  Its  doctrines  are  too  insep- 
arably implied  in  and  connected  with  their  practice  to  be  sep- 
arated from  it  in  proper  treatment.  Not  a  link  can  be  lefk 
out.  One  must  take  his  stand  upon  the  doctrines  and  preach 
them  directly  or  by  implication,  or  not  preach  at  all.  An 
exhortation  can  not  be  made  to  sinners  which  will  not  involve 
doctrines.  Men  can  not  be  led  to  the  Cross  except  by  the  way 
of  the  doctrines ;  remove  the  doctrines,  and  you  remove  the 
approaches  to  the  Cross ;  nay  more,  you  take  down  the  Cross 
itself.  Without  them.  Christian  character  could  not  be  devel- 
oped,—  would  be  well-nigh  impossible.  A  prime  duty  of  the 
preacher  is  to  incite  and  promote  the  growth  of  such  charac- 
ter. But  it  is  inspired  by  Christian  truth.  Then  he  must 
preach  Christian  doctrine,  for  all  Christian  practice  is  rooted 
in  it  —  can  not  exist  apart  from  it,  in  a  healthy  state,  if  at  all. 
An  attempt  to  edify  the  church  without  doctrinal  instruction 
would  be  like  attempting  to  build  a  house  without  a  frame. 
Bemove  the  doctrines  from  the  pulpit  permanently,  and  it  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  platform. 

We  do  not  contend  for  theological  and  philological  abstrac- 
tions in  the  pulpit.  It  can  not  profitably  be  made  a  polemic 
ai^ena.  The  sanctuary  is  not  a  theological  seminary,  its  con- 
gregation theological  students,  and  the  preacher  a  professor. 
Yet  if  men  are  to  be  saved  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching, 
preachers  must  take  care  that  none  are  lost  because  they  preach 
folly.  But  they  will  preach  folly  if  they  ignore,  in  their  pul- 
pits, the  great  doctrinal  foundations  of  the  scheme  of  salvation. 
That  scheme  can  not  be  preached — is  not  possible  —  apart 
from  the  doctrines  which  constitute  it. 
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II.  Bat  men  say,  preach  the  love  of  Christ  as  much  as  you 
like,  but  do  not  touch  the  hard  doctrines.  A  clergyman  was 
once  invited  to  preach  for  a  charch  as  a  candidate,  but  was 
warned  not  to  preach  the  doctines,  especially  the  doctrines 
called  hard.  He  did  preach  the  doctrine  of  faith,  and  left  that 
people  to  find,  if  they  could,  some  one  who  would  be  willing 
to  stultify  himself  and  his  pulpit  by  tying  his  sermons  to  the 
unceasing  cry  of  nothing  but  love.  Men  seem  to  have  sud- 
denly acquired  an  unusual  passion  for  hearing  about  the  love 
of  Christ ;  as  if  tlie  love  of  Christ  could  signify  anything  if 
there  were  not  threatening  in  the  back-ground  to  give  vivid- 
ness and  meaning  to  it.  The  theory  of  some  men  seems  to  be 
that  God  is  too  weak  to  have  any  indignation  against  sin  —  at 
least  any  indignation  worth  mentioning.  They  do  not  seem 
to  remember  or  know  that'  the  threatenings  of  God  add 
immensely  to  the  effectiveness  of  His  love.  We  can  not 
preach  the  attributes  of  God  effectually  unless  we  mingle  the 
threats  with  the  promises.  It  is  not  safe  to  let  men  forget  that 
God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day.  It  is  not  safe  to 
conceal  from  men  the  fact  that  G^  has  declared  that  He  will 
miserably  destroy  incorrigible  sinners.  Hence  effectual  preach- 
ing will,  to  some  extent,  draw  force  for  its  appeals  from  the 
terrors  of  the  law.  Knowing  the  terrors  of  the  law  we  per- 
suade men. 

It  is  true  that  men  do  not  like  to  hear  the  severe  doctrines 
discussed.  They  would  rather  hear  about  love  than  justice. 
Churches  are  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  preaching  the 
former  and  excluding  the  latter.  Men  who  make  so  much  of 
mercy  seem  to  forget  that  God  can  not  be  merciful  till  He  has 
been  just.  If  the  doctrine  of  justice  is  eliminated,  or  kept 
hidden  from  view,  what  power  of  appeal  is  left  to  the  preacher  ? 
If  you  can  not  tell  a  man  that  he  is  in  danger,  how  will  you 
persuade  him  to  change  his  course  of  life  ?  It  is  very  true 
that  some  men  are  moved  by  the  consideration  of  God's  love ; 
but  others  are  moved  only  when  they  are  afraid.  Future  pun- 
ishment must  be  made  to  seem  to  them  a  reality  as  fearful  as 
it  is.    If  we  are  to  use  all  means  to  save  men,  this  must  be 
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included.  Men  often  get  the  most  impressive  sense  of  one's 
love  for  them  when  trembling  under  a  sense  of  incurred  dis- 
pleasure. Great  discretion  is  necessary  in  treating  the  severe 
doctrines  so  as  to  give  them  their  full  force ;  but  they  must  be 
treated.  Every  appeal  that  has  force  derives  it  more  or  less 
directly  from  the  threats  of  the  Bible.  When  does  God's  love 
for  men  have  more  influence,  or  appear  more  distinctly,  than 
when  presented  with  the  implied  fact  that  this  love,  if  slighted, 
must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  ensure  endless  misery.  This 
is  not  a  wholesome  truth,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  prominent  threads 
in  that  net-work  of  doctrine  which  underlies  every  truth  of  the 
Bible. 

If,  then,  the  doctrine  of  punishment  is  not  evangelically 
held,  all  appeals  must  be  lame.  This  is  proved  by  the  spirit- 
ual history  of  those  denominations  which  hold  that  God  is  too 
good  to  pnnish  any  man  eternally,  no  matter  how  incorrigible 
a  sinner  he  is.  They  make  God's  love  a  vapid,  foolish  thing, 
without  any  sense  whatever  of  what  is  just.  If  a  preacher 
does  not  believe  and  preach  the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Punish- 
ment, what  shall  he  urge  men  to  shun  ?  Why  urge  men  to 
accept  salvation  since  they  are  sure  of  it  ultimately  whether 
they  accept  it  or  not ;  whether  they  repent  or  not !  Remove 
the  doctrine  in  question,  and  you  remove  the  necessity  of 
preaching.  It  becomes  morally  and  rhetorically  a  farce.  Then, 
instead  of  being  saved  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  men 
will  be  made  fools  by  the  foily  of  preachers. 

If  this  doctrine  is  not  true,  or,  if  true,  is  not  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  pulpit,  pull  down  the  churches  and  hush  the  voice  of  the 
preacher.  Some  may  say :  Preach  the  popular  virtues,  make 
society  better,  restrain  crime,  etc.  But  what  will  be  gained 
if  the  people  are  virtuous,  society  is  made  better,  crime  is 
restrained,  since  the  ultimate  result,  which  is  most  important, 
will  not  be  materially  affected?  Preaching  which  entirely 
ignores  the  doctrine  of  punishment  would  not  hinder  crime 
from  overrunning  the  universe,  disaffecting  the  hosts  of  heaven, 
casting  God  from  His  throne.  We  must  hold  and  preach 
squarely  the  doctrine  of  punishment ;  for  we  must  declare  the 
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whole  counsel  of  God,  of  which  this  is  part,  whether  men 
wince  under  it  or  not. 

III.  Then  God,  in  aU  His  attributes,  should  be  the  burden 
of  our  preaching;  its  center,  its  circumference,  its  all.  Any 
preaching  which  departs  from  this  standard  is  vicious.  Per- 
haps man-exalting  divines  are  becoming,  in  some  instances, 
fdcile  jprinceps  among  American  preachers.  A  tendency 
sometimes  seems  to  be  creeping  into  some  pulpits  to  gloriiy 
man  at  God's  expense.  Such  preaching  may  attract  crowds ; 
so  does  a  carcass,  swarms  of  flies.  But  one  is  not  more  deadly 
poisonous  than  the  other.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  overflowing 
houses  of  some  preachers  are  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by 
this  glorification  of  man.  Said  a  lady  to  us,  in  speaking  of 
the  multitudes  who  flock  to  a  certain  church,  of  which  she  is 
a  member :  There  are  always  people  enough  who  will  go  to 
hear  orthodoxy  berated. 

Perhaps  a  cause  for  this  tendency  is,  that  God  is  a  truism 
of  our  belief;  and  so  a  constant  utterance  of  it  is  abandoned, 
and  the  theme  does  not  have  its  due  prominence  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  pulpit,  and  is  not  brightened  into  its  due  lus- 
tre, and  swelled  into  its  due  proportions.  But  the  tendency  of 
such  neglect  is  none  the  less  harmful.  This  tendency  to  drop 
God  out  of  view  —  God  in  His  fully  rounded  character  — 
ought  to  be  resisted.  Coleridge  says,  we  can  seldom  be  more 
usefully  employed  than  in  ^^  rescuing  admitted  truths  from  the 
neglect  caused  by  their  universal  admission.  Extremes  meet. 
Truths,  of.  all  others  the  most  awful  and  interesting,  are  too 
often  considered  as  so  true,  that  they  lose  all  the  power  of 
truth,  and  lie  bed-ridden  in  the  dormitory  of  the  soul,  side  by 
side  with  the  most  despised  and  exploded  errors."  Perhaps 
this  is  one  reason  why  doctrinal  preaching  has  fallen  into  such 
comparative  desuetude,  if  not  disrepute.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Scriptures  may  have  come  to  be  considered  so  true,  that  they 
are  left  to  lie  untouched,  as  if  exploded  errors.  While  it  is 
true  beyond  a  doubt,  that  improper  and  unnatural  presenta- 
tions of  the  doctrines  of  God  and  His  complete  character, 
repel  men  and  give  rise  to  an  erroneous  belief,  it  is  equally 
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true  that  entire  omission  of  these  doctrines  from  sermons, 
makes  Christianity  simply  contemptible.  It  is  diflScult  to  say 
which  evil  is  greater.  ISTeither  need  be  the  result.  God,  as 
He  is  revealed  to  ns  in  the  Bible,  as  it  is  evangelically  inter- 
preted, furnishes  material,  and  the  ordy  material,  upon  which 
preachers  can  rely,  for  awakening  in  their  hearers  a  permanent 
interest  in  their  ministrations.  Fortunately  the  day  is  past, 
when  the  minister  was  the  arbiter  of  all  affairs,  both  secular 
and  spiritual,  in  his  parish.  Now  he  has  peers  in  the  pews  in 
respect  to  secular  matters.  But  if  he  be  a  man  of  God,  thor- 
oughly fiimished  for  his  work,  his  peers,  in  spiritual  matters, 
do  not  sit  in  the  pews  before  him.  Therefore,  Dr.  Alexander 
says  rightly  of  the  preacher :  "  While  there  is  any  religion 
in  the  wof  Id,  he  will  hardly  fail  to  interest  his  flock,  who  feeds 
them  with  knowledge  and  understanding."  He  might  have 
said,  with  truth,  interest  and  instruct.  A  healthfvl  interest 
can  not  be  awakened  by  eliminating  Qt>d  from  the  place  of 
prominence  in  the  themes  of  the  pulpit.  Such  elimination  is 
ijiost  thoroughly  accomplished,  when  God  is  represented  as  a 
goodish  being,  who  is  too  weak  to  have  any  sense  of  justice  — 
to  easy  to  be  indignant  at  sin. 

Dr.  Emmons  always  preached  to  an  audience  of  eager  lis- 
teners. Yet  his  sermons  were,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  clear 
and  icy  metaphysical  reasonings,  far  less  attractive  and  inter- 
esting than  the  plain  truths  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  they  were 
read  off  in  the  most  passionless  manner.  He  was  accustomed 
to  say,  in  his  curt  way :  "  I  have  generally  found  that  people 
will  attend,  if  you  give  them  anything  to  attend  to."  Per- 
haps the  manner  of  the  old  divines  would  be  ill  suited  to  meet 
the  popular  demands  now.  But  people  should  be  made  to 
understand  that  their  attention  will  be  taxed  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  their  souls  plied  with  the  truths  of  the  Gospel — not  that 
their  fancies  will  be  tickled  with  the  threads,  of  fine-spun 
theories.  God,  as  the  absorbing  thought  of  our  preaching, 
should  be  set  forth  in  language  that  wiU  find  its  way  to  the 
popular  heart,  to  infiuence  it  imperatively  in  all  the  practical 
relations  of  life.    The  Psalmist  said  of  the  wicked :    <^  God  is 
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not  in  all  his  thoughts."  May  not  this  be  tme  now,  partly 
because  God  is  not  suflSciently  in  our  sermons  ?  God  loiU  be 
in  the  thoughts  of  our  hearers,  at  least  one  day  in  seven,  if  we 
preach  what  we  were  commissioned  to  preach. 

IV.  Justice  is  not  the  only  attribute  of  God.  Mercy  has 
a  place  by  its  side.  This  is  possible,  only  through  the  death 
of  Christ.  If,  then,  we  would  hold  up  to  view  God's  com- 
plete character,  we  must  preach  Him,  as  revealed  to  us  in 
Christ.  We  must  preach  Christ.  This  is  our  vantage  ground 
when  we  would  vividly  portray  God's  love.  For  the  Atone- 
ment was  that  crowning  act  of  mercy  which  rendered  for- 
giveness possible  on  grounds  consistent  with  justice.  The 
Atonement  emphasizes  God's  mercy  and  justice ;  both  alike  — 
neither  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  The  definition  of  mercy 
proves  this.  It  is  remission  of  penalty,  for  sufficient  reason, 
which  was  justly  deserved.  The  death  of  Christ  furnishes 
this  ground,  and  thus  gives  equal  honor  to  both  these  apparently 
contradictory  attributes. 

The  more  exalted  our  conception  of  Christ's  character,  the 
higher  will  be  our  conception  of  the  fact  and  spirit  of  the 
Atonement.  The  "Liberal  Christian,"  under  the  editorial 
care  of  Dr.  Bellows,  takes  a  stand,  in  the  following  declara- 
tion of  belief,  which  at  once  robs  those  of  this  faith  of  all 
power  in  preaching  Christ.  "  The  deity  of  Christ  is  incredi- 
ble. The  New  Testament  does  not  assert  it,  if  it  did  it  would 
disprove  its  own  credibility."  This  is  putting  galling  fetters 
upon  the  pulpit.  It  genders  bondage.  Much  has  been  said 
of  the  bondage  of  the  pulpit  This  statement  hints  at  the 
only  servited  really  to  be  feared;  such  bondage  to  human 
reason,  that  even  the  declarations  of  the  Gospel  would  not  be 
believed,  should  this  reason  pronounce  them  incredible.  The 
piety  developed  under  the  shadows  of  such  belief,  committed 
to  accept  the  guidance  of  reason  against  the  guidance  of  truth 
and  the  Spirit,  is  sickly  and  dwarfed,  like  a  plant  hid  from  the 
sun.  It  is  a  fact  that  cheap  views  of  Christ  lead  to  equally 
cheap  views  of  the  Atonement,  and  the  reverse.  Cheap  views 
of  Christ  and  the  Atonement,  tend  to  beget  cheap  piety  and 
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cheap  preaching.  The  history  of  those  denominations  which 
deny  the  deity  of  our  Lord,  and  of  their  uncertain  theologi- 
cal dogmas,  are  proofs  how  dangerous  it  is  to  let  down  the 
standard  of  our  belief  in  Ohrist.  We  do  not  say  that  there 
can  not  be  piety,  nor  good  preaching,  among  those  who  hold 
low  views  of  Christ  and  His  work.  But  if  these  exidt,  it 
must  be  in  spite  of  these  views  and  at  great  expense.  Theodore 
Parker  discoursed  well  of  public  virtues,  and  upon  public 
questions,  but  his  sermons  seemed  to  lack  leverage  of  spir- 
itual power,  to  lift  men  into  a  spiritual  life  that  is  higher  than 
mere  morality.  One  reads  Channing's  sermons  with  interest ; 
yet  to  an  earnest  soul,  which  has  placed  all  its  hopes  upon 
Christ,  a  blot  defaces  them.  The  degree  to  which  evangelical 
views  of  Christ  are  held,  will  determine  a  preacher's  spiritual 
power  with  men.  Take  Christ  out  of  a  sermon,  and  you  take 
God  out  of  it.  Express  low  views  of  Christ,  and  you  will 
express  low  views  of  God.  Facts  prove  the  assertion.  And 
with  reason,  for  Christ  is  the  only  revelation  of  God  to  us  as 
a  Being  of  infinite  mercy.  Through  Him  alone  we  know  that 
God  is  willing  to  save  any.  Cheapen  your  views  of  Christ, 
and  you  cheapen  your  views  of  mercy.  Salvation  loses  its 
charm  to  draw  men  with  an  almost  irresistible  power. 

It  is  not  safe  for  men  to  believe  that  they  can  save  them- 
selves, as  inevitably  results  from  low  views  of  Christ.  Exi- 
gencies occur  in  the  spiritual  history  of  most  men,  when  they 
will  not  and  can  not  believe  it.  They  spurn  the  thought 
They  demand  a  savior — a  sacrifice;  and  their  wants  can  not 
be  met,  by  any  preaching  which  does  not  hold  up  Christ  as 
the  object  of  their  faith  —  Christ,  not  as  a  mere  man,  but  as 
deity  manifest  in  the  flesh.  They  do  not  stop  to  ask  whether 
this  is  incredible  or  not.  They  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  a  vicarious  sacrifice.  Their  hearts  clamor  for  it.  The 
idea  of  the  example  of  a  mere  human  being,  or  of  any  being 
at  all,  does  not  satisfy.  The  law  demands  a  sacrifice,  and  this 
their  hearts  demand.  Tell  souls  that  are  not  so  anxious  about 
the  credibility  of  the  doctrine,  as  they  are  to  find  salvation, 
that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  and  they  will  turn  away  from. 
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yon  to  seek  some  one  who  will  tell  them  that  Christ  was  God* 
man.  Tell  them  that  His  teachings  and  example  are  the  only 
Atonement,  and  they  will  turn  away  from  you  to  hear  that 
Christ  died  to  save  sinners ;  from  less  cultured  lips  perhaps, 
but  to  them  far  truer  ones.  The  story  of  the  cross  has  a 
charm  for  such  souls.  It  does  them  good  to  go  up  Calvary  to 
weep ;  and  they  want  a  guide  who  will  lead  them  where  they 
can  look  upon  a  crudjied  Saviour  as  their  sacrifice,  and  drop 
their  tears  at  His  cross.  It  mattere  much  what  we  think  of 
Christ,  if  we  would  preach  to  men  with  persuasive  power.  We 
can  not  tell  what  they  preach,  but  they  do  not  preach  Christ, 
who  hold  Him  up  as  a  being  shorn  of  His  deity.  When  men  are 
overwhelmed  with  an  impressive  sense  of  the  enormity  of  their 
guilt,  their  souls  long  to  be  told  of  some  supreme  power  which 
can  assure  their  forgiveness ;  and  so  they  love  to  hear  and  to 
sing  of  the  "  dying  God."  In  these  moods  they  do  not  stop 
to  analyze.  What  they  want  is  just  such  a  sacrifice  as  Christ 
is. 

Low  views  of  Christ  and  His  work  lead  to  low  views  of 
God's  love.  He  can  not  urge  sinners,  with  full  force,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  mercy  of  God,  who  holds  that  the  Atone- 
ment consists  in  anything  less  than  Christ's  death.  As  we 
have  said,  God  must  be  just  before  He  can  be  merciful.  If  the 
Atonement  of  Christ  consisted  merely  in  His  being  a  perfect 
example  for  us,  what  room  is  left  for  any  proper  motives  of 
justice  ?  Such  a  low  view  of  the  Atonement  grows  out  of  a 
low  view  of  Christ.  Eationalism  is  far  more  consistent  when 
it  denies  the  doctrine. 

To  believe  that  a  broken  law,  which  has  threatened  death 
as  a  penalty  for  guilt,  can  be  appeased  by  the  teachings  and 
example  of  a  mere  man,  is  to  believe  that  such  a  law  has  no 
character.  The  real  substance  of  this  belief  is  that  Christ 
merely  showed  us  how  to  save  ourselves  by  our  own  acts. 
What  ground  is  here  for  preaching  mercy ;  what  ground  for 
preaching  free  salvation  ?  Such  a  doctrine  cheats  the  law  of 
its  demand  that  there  be  suffering.  Yet  severest  suffering  has 
been  threatened.    We  always  regard  death  as  the  climax  of 
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suffering.  What  meaning  the  Atonement  has  if  we  regard  it 
as  the  death  of  a  being,  who  was  mysteriously  God  and  man  I 
That  preacher  must  have  most  power  over  men  who  presents 
such  views.  "When  he  speaks  of  mercy,  he  speaks  of  a  real- 
ity, which  has  substance.  Grace  is  the  remission  of  a  penalty 
which  justice  demands.  Mercy  prompts  its  exercise.  Cheap 
views  of  justice,  generated  by  cheap  views  of  Christ,  damage 
our  views  of  mercy  and  grace.  K  then  we  would  have  exalted 
views  of  the  mercy  of  God,  we  must  have  exalted  views  of 
Christ  and  His  work.  Which  theory  gives  most  meaning  to 
the  declaration  that  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His 
son,  so  that  those  who  believe  may  be  saved  ?  Which  theory 
presents  the  motives  of  the  Cross  in  their  strongest  light  ?  If 
we  rob  Christ  of  His  deity.  His  life  and  death  mean  nothing 
peculiar.  As  well  preach  Socrates  as  Christ.  Paul  might  as 
well  have  said,  We  preach  Socrates  poisoned,  as  Christ  cruci- 
fied. The  crowning  act  of  His  mission  was  a  splendid  farce, 
if  He  was  only  the  man  some  make  Him. 

They  who  present  such  low  views  of  Christ  and  His  work, 
must  present  equally  low  views  of  sin.  If  we  teach  men  that 
teaching  and  example  can  open  the  way  for  forgiveness ;  that 
God's  law,  which  has  threatened  sin  so  severely,  does  not 
require  sacrifice,  how  can  we  make  them  believe  that  sin  is 
exceedingly  sinful  ?  The  legitimate  result  of  such  doctrine  is, 
that  sin  is  not  guilt,  but  misfortune,  or  disease,  or  misdirec- 
tion, it  takes  us  back  to  the  old  platonic  idea  that  sin  is 
referable  to  Hoyle,  and  so  necessarily  pertains  to  the  finite.  If 
you  tell  men  that  all  Christ  did  was,  what  any  man  can  do, 
and  that  every  man  can  correct  his  own  sinfulness,  you  cai^ 
not  make  them  feel  culpable.  They  will  justly  infer  that  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  struggle  against  imperfection,  for  which 
they  are  not  responsible. 

The  weakness  of  preaching  which  presents  such  doctrines 
can  be  seen  and  felt.  It  has  no  grasp  upon  men's  consciences. 
It  may  di'aw  crowds  to  hear  the  words  of  a  man,  as  they  fall 
from  cultured  lips;  but  not  one  to  the  Cross,  not  one  tp 
repentance  and  salvation.   To  the  Christian  heart,  such  preach^ 
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ing  is  merely  as  sounding  brass.  It  does  not  feed  a  hungry 
soul,  for  it  offers  no  bread  of  life.  It  takes  away  the  crown- 
ing excellence  of.  God's  mercy.  That  thrilling  passage,  "  God 
so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish  but  have  ever- 
lasting life,"  has  little  meaning,  if  "His  only  begotten  son  " 
were  but  a  man.  If  this  doctrine  is  true,  it  is  a  waste  of  breath 
to  repeat  this  passage  to  men.  It  is  a  waste  of  breath  to 
preach  at  all.  An  educated  gentleman,  of  this  school  of  belief, 
showed  what  a  low  estimate  of  preaching,  such  a  faith  begets, 
when  he  said,  "Why  do  not  clergymen  take  up  some  literary 
work  and  review  it  in  their  sermons,  now  and  then  ? "  Why 
not  indeed,  if  the  exclusively  humanitarian  view  of  Christ  is 
correct*  It  is  useless  to  preach  to  men  about  repentance  and 
faith  on  any  such  basis,  because  our  language  would  be  as  it* 
Greek.  One  might  as  well  review  Dickens,  as  to  speak  from 
any  passage  of  Scripture.  The  fact  is,  preaching  in  the  proper 
sense  of  that  term,  is  an  impossibility,  to  that  school  of  doc- 
trine which  places  Christ  down  among  the  noted  men  of  the 
race.  Theodore  Parker  has  published  volumes  of  sermons.  Yet 
his  preaching  was  not  such  as  Paul  speaks  of,  when  he  said : 
"  But  we  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling- 
block,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness ;  but  unto  them  which 
are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks, —  Christ  the  power  of  God, 
and  the  wisdom  of  God."  Such  sermons,  if  they  may  be 
called  so,  do  not  demonstrate,  what  Paul's  sermons  did  so  fully, 
that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
to  every  one  that  believes.  The  style  of  piety,  which  they 
legitimately  foster,  amply  proves  that  any  preaching  lacks 
spiritual  life  and  power  which  does  not  assume  Christ's  deity. 
Then  if  a  preacher  would  be  effective,  and  preach  the  whole 
doctrine  of  God,  he  must  hold  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divin- 
ity evangelically  and  preach  it. 

V.  The  doctrine  of  man  is  intimately  related  to  the  doctrine 
of  God.  Free  Agency  and  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  sin, 
and  divine  sovereignty,  can  not  be  easily  separated  in  the 
practical  working  of  the  scheme  of  redemption.    It  is  of  the 
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ntmost  importance  for  the  preacher  that  he  hold  and  present 
the  anthropological  doctrines  so  as  to  commend  them  to  the 
popular  mind.  We  must  preach  to  men,  about  men,  what 
men  will  believe;  and  so  believe  as  to  convince  them  of  obli- 
gation. We  must  preach  on  Sunday  what  can  and  should  be 
practiced  on  Monday.  It  is  not  well  to  present  such  doctrines, 
so  that  men  will  go  away  uttering  the  criticism,  which  one 
man  did,  "  Either  that  man  is  a  fool,  or  he  thinks  we  are." 
The  common  mind  demands  consistency,  in  presentations  of 
doctrines  relating  to  men.  If  consistency  is  wanting,  a  ser- 
mon wastes  its  force,  or  has  none.  The  fact  is,  earnest  preach- 
ers, whatever  their  representations,  when  they  enter  the  pulpit 
to  point  dying  men  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  abandon  theories 
which  are  liable  to  relieve  men  from  a  sense  of  obligation. 
When  one  sits  down  to  argue,  and  coolly  defend  a  theory,  he 
may  be  troubled  about  questions  of  ability ;  but  not  when, 
with  his  soul  on  fire,  he  stands  before  men  to  repeat  the  mes- 
sage of  Christ,  "  Except  ye  repent  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.-' 
The  common  mind,  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  will  not  be 
persuaded  by  contradictions.  It  is  useless  to  tell  sinners  that 
they  can  not  repent,  and  end  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  do 
what  you  have  just  told  them  they  can  not  do.  It  does  not 
help  the  matter  to  say  that  if  the  sinner's  inability  is  moral, 
it  is  real.  If  he  can  he  can ;  if  he  can't  he  can't,  and  that  is 
the  end  of  it.  If  he  can  not  because  he  will  not,  his  inability 
measures  his  guilt.  If  he  can  not  because  he  can  not,  he  is 
not  an  agent  and  not  responsible.  It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Alexan- 
der intimates,  that  the  sinner  must  '^go  out  of  himself  at  once 
to  a  strength  which  is  made  perfect  in  his  weakness ; "  but 
what  if  you  tell  him  that  he  can  not  thus  ''go  out  of  himself," 
but  that  he  absolutely  must  wait  to  be  dragged  out  by  some 
external  force.  Can  you  fix  guilt  upon  him  for  not  having 
sought  this  strength  ?  Will  he  believe  you  if  you  tell  him  so  ? 
Such  theories  are  traditional.  They  may  seem  plausible  when 
taught  in  the  schools;  but  seek  to  apply  them  to  real  life,  and 
you  will  find  them  worse  than  powerless — an  incumbrance 
in  the  pulpit.    The  preacher  must  present  them,  not  as  a  man, 
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but  as  a  scholastic ;  not  to  suit  individual  cases,  but  man  in 
the  abstract.  Such  preaching  will  move  no  one.  The  pulpit 
is  not  the  place  to  theorize,  with  our  thoughts  upon  imaginary 
objects,  when  hungry  souls  are  before  us  waiting,  not  for 
stones,  but  bread. 

A  working  theology,  that  will  adorn  the  pulpit,  must  have 
at  least  three  elements.  (1)  It  must  be  free  from  contradic- 
tions. Contradictions,  whether  real  or  apparent,  put  an  end 
to  any  influence  for  good.  The  theory  and  its  conclusions 
must  not  only  be  harmonious  with  each  other,  but  also  with 
the  great  end  of  preaching  —  conviction.  (2)  It  must  accord 
with  the  obvious  tenor  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  and  as  the 
unlettered  mind  reads.  It  is  eminently  true  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  Scriptures  that  the  unlearned  need  not,  and  do  not,  err 
therein.  The  common  mind  is  not  so  foolish  in  understanding 
the  Bible,  as  some  divines  seem  to  assume.  The  ordinary 
mind  becomes  bewildered,  only  when  dogmatists  patch  and 
fix  the  Scriptures  to  suit  a  theory.  Most  men,  who  are  not 
theorists,  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  they  can 
repent,  and  that  this  is  therefore  their  duty.  (3)  It  must 
harmonize  with  the  necessary  beliets  of  the  human  mind. 
These  beliefs,  being  founded  in  the  constitution  of  moral 
beings,  are  right.  To  violate  them  is  to  violate  truth.  We 
must  preach  what  men  will  believe. 

Without  inquiring  as  to  the  truth  or  error  of  certain  theories 
whicli  seem  to  lack  these  three  elements,  let  us  examine  a  few 
examples  with  a  view  to  illustrate  their  effect  upon  the  preach- 
er's power.  Take  the  theory  of  a  limited  Atonement.  Since 
we  always  tell  men  that  salvation  is  possible  only  through  the 
death  of  Christ,  how  can  we  consistently  urge  them  to  accept 
of  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  after  we  have  proved  to  them  that 
He  did  not  die  for  all  men,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  possible  He 
did  not  die  for  them  ?  How  can  we  urge  them  to  enter  in  at 
the  straight  gate,  after  having  told  them  that  it  would  not  be 
strange  if  this  gate  were  shut  against  them  ?  How  can  we 
vindicate  the  consistency  of  those  exhortatious  of  the  Scrip- 
tures which  seem  to  invite  all  men  to  be  saved,  if  we  preach 
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the  docjtrine  that  Christ  died  for  a  select  few  ?  We  must  dis- 
tinguish between  the  scope  of  the  Atonement,  and  its  actual 
results  in  redemption.  It  can  not  be  urged  that  the  preacher 
does  not  know  but  every  sinner  in  his  congregation  is  among 
the  number  for  whom  Christ  died.  God,  who  does  know, 
invites  all  men  everywhere  to  repent :  and  if  the  preacher  be 
truly  a  herald  of  the  Cross,  he  speaks,  not  his  own  words,  but 
the  words  of  God.  He  has  no  right  to  utter  any  invitation 
which  the  Scriptures  do  not  justify.  He  is  stationed  to  declare 
the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and  to  cry,  "  Ho,  eoery  one  that 
thirsteth ; "  and  when  he  utters  this  cry,  he  has  no  right  to 
tell  men  that  it  does  not  mean  every  one. 

Take  again  the  theory  of  constitutional  sin,  as  resulting 
from  the  theory  that  Adam's  guilt  is  literally  imputed  to  us. 
Men  will  tell  you  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  what  Adam 
did.  You  can  not  refine  their  consciousness  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  will  feel  guilt  for  that  act  of  our  first  parent.  Any 
man,  not  blinded  by  theory,  will  tell  you,  and  truly,  that  he 
is  not  responsible  for  sin  that  was  created  in  him ;  for  that  is 
not  his  sin,  and  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Tell  a  man 
that  his  sin  consists  in  doing  what  he  knows  he  ought  not  to 
do,  and  he  will  believe  you.  Tell  a  man  that  he  is  a  drunk- 
ard because  he  was  born  with  an  appetite  for  strong  drink, 
and  he  will  turn  from  you  in  disgust.  Tell  him  that  he  is  a 
drunkard  because  he  has  deliberately  gratified  that  appetite, 
and  he  will  hang  his  head  in  shame  because  yon  have  told 
him  the  truth.  You  can  not  make  a  man  believe  that  he  is  a 
sinner,  till  he  has  sinned ;  and  you  can  not  make  him  believe 
that  he  has  sinned,  till  he  has  done  a  sinful  act.  His  sin  must 
be  his  act,  or  he  will  not  feel  guilt.  Remorse  of  conscience 
is  not  possible  except  for  deeds  of  guilt.  If  you  preach  any 
theory  contrary  to  this  idea,  your  preaching  will  not  reach 
him.  His  conscience  may  condemn  him,  but  not  because  of 
your  preaching ;  because  his  own  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
tells  him  that  he  is  guilty  for  guilty  acts,  and  these  alone. 
Men  will  not  believe  any  such  fanciful  theory  as  that  of  invol- 
untary sins.    Tell  a  man  that  he  is  guilty  because  he  chooses 
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evil,  and  your  words  will  be  so  true  that  he  will  wince  under 
them.  Tell  a  man  that  he  sins  because  he  can  not  help  sin- 
ning—  that  he  may  be  guilty  of  involuntary  disobedience  to 
God,  and  he  will  laugh  at  you  for  contradicting  yourself.  That 
for  which  men  feel  guilt  is,  voluntary  disobedience  to  the 
known  law  of  God.  The  sin  of  act,  not  of  nature,  gives  them 
remorse. 

Closely  associated  with  the  theory  of  natural  sin,  is  that  of 
the  sinner's  absolute  inability  to  obey  God.  We  have  alluded 
to  this.  Make  a  man  believe  that  he  absolutely  can  not  obey 
God,  and  he  will  tell  you,  that  you  need  not  take  the  trouble 
to  urge  him  to  repent,  for  you  have  just  taught  him  that  he 
can  not  repent.  Are  you  consistent,  if  in  one  breath  you  tell 
men  that  they  absolutely  can  not  repent,  and  in  the  next,  that 
they  ought  ?  If  you  do,  men  will  not  come  to  hear  you  con- 
tradict yourself.  You  must  be  honest,  when  you  exhort  men. 
If  one  wishes  to  prepare  the  way  to  persuade  men  to  repent, 
he  must  first  insist  upon  the  fact  that  they  can.  If  we  do  not 
persuade  men  that  they  can  flee  to  Christ,  with  what  confi- 
dence can  we  point  our  fingers  to  the  Cross  ?  and  say  to  men, 
"  behold  the  lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world  ? "  What  boldness  can  the  preacher  have  to  repeat 
Christ's  words,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,"  after  he  has  taught  men  the  harrowing  truth 
that  they  can  not  come  ?  If  we  can  make  men  believe  that 
they  can  not  obey,  what  confidence  can  they  have  in  the  prom- 
ises of  the  Bible,  which  all  have  conditions  imposed,  with 
which,  we  have  told  them,  they  absolutely  can  not  comply  ? 
The  fact  is  men  do  not  believe  that  they  can  not  comply  with 
the  commands  of  God.  Preachers  who  have  sincere  regard 
for  the  salvation  of  souls,  dare  not  teach  this  doctrine  openly, 
even  if  they  believe  it.  The  only  safe  and  eflectual  way  to 
present  truth  is  on  the  assumption,  that  God  requires  men  to 
do  nothing  which  they  can  not  do — that,  if  God  requires 
men  to  repent,  they  can  repent.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
preacher  exercise  care  not  to  teach,  nor  seem  to  teach,  any 
theory  that  at  all  narrows  or  seems  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the 
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universal  invitations  and  promises  of  the  Bible.  It  is  better 
not  to  hold  any  such  theory.  It  cripples  the  pnlpit  and  fetters 
the  Gospel.  As  Dr.  Alexander  says  of  another  error,  so  we 
say  of  this :  "  He  is  paralyzed  in  making  the  Gospel  oflTer, 
who  can  not,  without  conditions,  bid  every  thirsty  soul  come 
and  welcome.  *  *  *  *  This  is  preaching  a  fettered  Gos- 
pel, and  it  produces  a  fettered  piety.  It  gendereth  to  bond- 
age." 

It  is  one  of  the  values  of  that  theology,  known  as  the  New 
England,  that  it  holds  such  anthropological  doctrines  as  are  cal- 
culated to  fix  the  responsibility  upon  men,  and  make  them  feel 
it  —  such  doctrines,  too,  as  do  not  at  all  impair  our  view  of 
God's  universal  love  for  men,  and  His  universal  exhortations 
and  promises.  For  this  reason  it  is  rhetorically  superior  to 
the  opposite  system.  It  is  superior,  too,  because  it  accords  bet- 
ter with  the  honest  and  natural  convictions  of  unbiased  minds. 
Hence  that  preaching,  which  holds  up  such  views,  is  and 
always  has  been  eflTective.  They  are  Scriptural  views,  and 
belong  naturally  to  the  pulpit. 

It  has  not  been  our  aim  to  defend  the  doctrines  alluded  to, 
any  farther  than  to  show  that  they  are  suitable  to  appeals  from 
the  pulpit;  and  to  illustrate,  how  vitally  associated  with  them 
all  effective  preaching  is.  One  of  the  best  defenses  of  a  doc- 
trine is,  that  it  has  value  in  furnishing  an  appeal  to  men.  One 
of  the  strongest  arguments  against  nationalism  is,  that  its 
doctrines  give  the  preacher  no  power  with  the  consciences  of 
men.  The  pulpit  has  not  to  deal  exclusively  with  intellects ; 
its  great  aim  is  to  reach  the  hearts  of  men.  These  are  to  be 
convinced  and  subjugated,  as  well  as  intellects.  Hence  any 
theology  which  overlooks  men's  hearts,  is  an  incubus  upon  the 
pulpit  —  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  success.  Success  in 
the  pulpit,  is  to  be  measured  by  the  spiritual  power  which  it 
exerts.  Measuring  by  this  standard,  we  fearlessly  assert,  that 
the  only  successful  men  have  been,  are,  and  will  be,  those  who 
hold  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  evangelically,  and  present  them 
in  such  a  way  that  the  common  sense  of  men  is  not  outraged. 

By  this  measurement  of  success,  they  have  been  the  most 
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sncceesfol  preachers,  who  have  always  planted  their  feet  upon 
the  doctrines,  when  they  have  stood  in  the  pulpit  to  speak  to 
men.  Without  donbt,  if  success  is  to  be  measured  merely  by 
crowds  and  accessions  of  large  numbers,  they  are  the  most 
successful  preachers  who  treat  the  doctrines  in  a  kind  of 
patronizing  way.  But  when  the  life-work  of  the  preacher  is 
summed  up  by  one  who  weighs  things  accurately,  that  kind 
of  success  may  be  found  wanting.  But  that  solid  growth, 
which  springs  from  due  presentation  of  the  doctrines,  and 
above  all  from  their  application  to  all  the  varied  walks  of  life 
as  the  best  regulators  of  homan  action,  will  bring  the  preacher 
that  noblest  and  highest  award  of  praise  :  ^'  Well  done,  thou 
good  and  feithful  servant." 

We  are  persuaded,  too,  that  preachers  are  liable  to  magnify 
some  doctrines  at  the  expense  of  others  equally  important. 
We  know  of  a  preacher  who  seems  to  have  an  unfortunate 
relish  for  the  word  hell,  and  for  kindred  doctrines,  and  no 
patience  at  all  with  the  idea  that  God  can  love  men  while  they 
are  sinners.  These  doctrines  are  of  vital  importance,  and 
must  be  preached.  But  they  ought  not  to  be  pressed  so  far 
as  to  make  men  forget  that  God  is  not  willing  that  any  should 
perish.  On  the  other  hand,  some  preachers  magnify  love  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  hide  the  fact  that  God  is  just.  These  are 
extremes  to  be  avoided.  The  one  sours  men's  minds ;  the 
other  makes  Christianity  simply  contemptible.  The  golden 
mean  is  better.  All  the  doctrines  ought  to  be  presented  in 
such  proportion  and  harmony,  that  our  presentations  of  the 
character  of  God  shall  be  as  c<>mplet6  and  beautiful  as  that 
character  is.  No  preacher  should  allow  himself  to  drop  into 
doctrinal  ruts.  If  he  would  be  an  effective  preacher,  he  must 
be  various  in  his  presentations  of  Scriptural  truths,  now  urg- 
ing this,  now  that;  now  proving,  now  illustrating;  always 
aiming  to  build  up  Christian  character,  in  his  hearers,  out  of 
those  solid  materials  which  the  fundamental  truths  of  God's 
word  alone  can  furnish. 

Another  error  to  be  avoided  in  doctrinal  preaching,  is  seek- 
ing to  prove  what  does  not  need  proving.    Whether  we  need 
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to  prove  a  doctrine,  depends  upon  the  audience  to  which  we 
preach.  Most  of  our  audiences  admit,  for  example,  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  Stop  to  prove  this  doctrine  to  them,  and  the 
tendency  will  be  to  make  Atheists.  If  we  stop  to  prove  any- 
thing, we  admit  that  it  is  not  certainly  established.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  mistake  for  God  to  go  into  an  argument  to  prove 
His  omnipotence.  It  is  better  to  assume  what  all  admit.  We 
may  illustrate  and  apply  such  doctrines  ;  the  more  the  better. 
If  we  attempt  to  fortify  an  admitted  tact  by  argument,  we 
weaken  it.  When  we  were  on  our  homeward  voyage  in  the 
City  of  Paris,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  was  among  the  passen- 
gers. On  the  Sabbath,  he  preached  a  sermon,  in  which  he 
sought  to  prove  that  God  is  not  willing  that  any  should  per- 
ish. The  Bible  had  said  that  so  long  before,  he  did  not  need 
to  weary  our  patience  with  trying  to  prove  what  we  all  believed 
most  heartily.  How  much  more  effect  his  sermon  would  have 
had,  if  he  had  assumed  this  truth,  and  illustrated  it,  by  some 
of  the  many  illustrations,  suggested  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  were  placed.  One  great  power  of  the  dissenting 
preachers  in  London  lies  in  their  accepting  the  truths  of  the 
Bible  as  established  beyond  a  peradventure,  and  wasting  no 
time  in  useless  arguments  to  prove  what  every  one  believes, 
but  proceeding  at  once,  on  the  basis  of  these  admitted  truths, 
to  ply  men  with  exhortations  to  duty.  We  may  need,  for 
purposes  of  instruction,  to  state  the  arguments  for  admitted 
doctrines,  but  it  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  seem  to 
be  for  instruction  rather  than  for  simple  proof.  If  we  assume 
that  men  do  not  believe  what  they  do  believe,  we  shall  be 
likely  to  provoke  unbelief. 

But  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  we  present  the  doctrines  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  thsir  value  and  application  in  all  the 
routine  of  common  life.  The  lawyer  seeks  to  apply  the  law 
to  specific  cases.  The  preacher  should  seek  to  apply  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible  to  the  acts  of  men.  Doubtless  the  age 
does  not  require  dogmatic  discussion,  but  it  does  require  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Cross  be  so  unfolded,  that  they  shall  enter 
into  and  mold  the  life  of  men.    This  is  largely  the  preacher's 
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business.  He  is  appointed  to  declare  the  oracles  of  God.  He 
must  preach  doctrine,  if  he  would  preach  at  all.  If  there  is  a 
tendency  to  ignore  these  solid  foundations  of  faith,  it  is  unfor- 
tunate for  the  strength  and  power  of  the  pulpit.  These  are 
the  only  unfailing  source  from  whence  can  be  drawn  the 
materials  which  belong  to  a  sermon.  Style,  rhetoric,  oratory, 
are  without  avail,  if  doctrinal  truth  be  not  declared.  We 
must  preach  the  Cross ;  but  how  can  we,  if  we  do  not  unfold, 
illustrate,  and  apply  its  doctrines  ?  The  preacher  has  no  right 
to  let  anything  crowd  out  of  the  pulpit  the  supremacy  of  the 
Gospel.  That  is  the  place  to  prove  the  practical  value  of  the 
great  truths  of  the  Bible.  If  the  preacher  does  not  do  it,  who 
will  ?  "We  are  persuaded  that  the  only  way  to  rear  a  race  of 
stalwart  Christians,  is  to  feed  them  the  strong  meat  of  the 
Word. 


ARTICLE  V. 
THE    SAMA-VEDA. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the  British  East 
India  Company  caused  a  translation  to  be  made  from  Sanskrit, 
through  the  Persian,  into  English,  of  a  portion  of  the  native 
Indian  laws,  with  the  design  of  better  governing  their  newly 
acquired  subjects.  This  translation,  executed  by  eleven 
Brahmins,  was  the  first  introduction  of  Sanskrit  literature  to 
the  notice  of  Europeans.  A  few  years  later  Sir  William 
Jones,  who  had  been  before  interested  in  oriental  studies,  went 
to  Calcutta  and  began  the  study  of  the  language.  He  was 
followed  by  other  scholars,  and  from  time  to  time  translations 
of  the  epic  and  dramatic  poetry  of  India  appeared. 

The  discovery  of  such  a  mass  of  literature  hitherto  hidden 
from  western  eyes  naturally  excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
It  was  believed  that  a  mine  had  been  opened  which  would 
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yield  richer  ore  than  Greece  or  Rome.  But  further  researches 
did  not  justify  such  great  expectations,  and  the  interest 
gradually  declined.  But  as  yet  Europeans  were  acquainted 
with  the  later  and  more  artificial  literature.  The  oldest,  and 
to  us  most  instructive,  had  not  been  discovered,  or  at  least  not 
explored.  Colebrook,  who  succeeded  Sir  William  Jones,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  most  aciite  and  learned  Sanskrit  scholars 
of  that  or  of  any  subsequent  period,  had  indeed  seen  and 
examined  the  Yedas,  but  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  they 
contained  nothing  of  great  value.  It  is  to  Friedrich  iiosen,  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  London,  that  we  owe  our  first 
exact  knowledge  of  a  portion  of  these  sacred  books.  In  the 
year  1838  he  prepared  a  translation  of  an  eighth  of  the  hymns 
of  the  Rig- Veda,  but  unfortunately  he  did  not  live  to  see  it 
published.  Possessing  unusual  fitness  for  his  work,  his  early 
death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  cause  of  learning.  But 
he  did  enough  to  reawaken  an  interest  in  Sanskrit  studies. 
India  was  searched  for  manuscripts,  and  by  the  munificence 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  by  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
East  India  Company,  a  large  number  was  collected  in  the 
Royal  library  at  Berlin,  and  in  the  British  Museum.  Thus 
the  language  became  accessible  to  all  who  were  interested  in 
the  antiquities  of  the  race  without  the  necessity  of  making  a 
pilgrimage  to  India.  Scholars  from  all  parts  of  Europe  — 
from  Germany,  France,  England,  Russia,  Denmark  —  and  a 
goodly  and  increasing  number  from  America,  have  not  been 
slow  to  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages,  and  to  contribute 
their  much  or  their  little  to  the  difficult  work  of  exhuming  and 
reconstructing  a  civilization  so  remote  in  time  and  so  isolated 
in  place.  As  some  of  the  results  of  these  labors  we  have  the 
beginnings  of  a  Science  of  Language ;  we  have  more  correct 
ideas  of  the  origin  and  distribution  of  races ;  we  have  also 
convenient  editions  of  all  the  Vedas,  and  editions  of  the  most 
important  works  of  the  later  literature.  Indeed  the  zeal  for 
printing  has  sometimes  been  unwise,  and  has  produced  works 
which  might  well  have  been  left  in  the  manuscripts. 
Before  beginning  a  description  of  the  Veda  whose  name 
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heads  this  article,  it  may  be  well  to  premise  a  little  concerning 
the  Vedas  in  general,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not 
made  language  a  special  study.  Both  by  the  testimony  of 
their  own  literature,  and  by  the  fragments  of  history  which  we 
can  gather  from  other  sources,  we  are  enabled  to  conclude  that 
the  present  dominant  people  of  India  are  not  the  original 
possessors  of  the  land,  but  that  their  primitive  seat  was  in 
some  region  farther  north ;  that  they  belong  to  the  same  stock 
as  the  great  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and  America ;  and 
that  while  the  ancestors  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans, 
Germans,  etc.,  took  up  their  march  westward,  the  ancestors  of 
the  Hindus  removed  to  the  south,  and,  entering  India  at  its 
northeast  corner,  the  only  place  where  Nature  had  left  a  gap 
in  her  impregnable  mountain-wall,  settled  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Indus.  From  the  very  beginning  they  seem  to  have  been 
devoted  to  religion.  Though  this  tendency  must  be  ascribed 
partly  to  native  genius,  yet  the  gigantic  forms  and  powers  of 
nature  in  that  region  were  calculated  to  impress  them.  They 
were  familiar  with  heaven-touching  mountains,  mighty  rivers 
and  vast  plains;  with  a  tropical  sun,  tropical  storms,  and 
tropical  vegetation!  The  sun,  the  deep  blue  sky,  the  dawn, 
the  storm,  seemed  to  them  manifestations  of  more  than  human 
power,  and  in  time  received  their  homage  as  gods.  The  emo- 
tions thus  excited —  thankfulness  for  blessings  received,  and 
longing  for  protection  and  prosperity  —  were  expressed  in 
poetic  strains.  Some  of  these  hymns  they  doubtless  brought 
with  them  into  India,  but  most  of  those  which  have  been  pre- 
served were  doubtless  composed  while  they  were  settled  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Indus.  After  the  hymns  had  been  used  for 
a  long  time  in  connection  with  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  they  came 
to  be  regarded  as  somehow  essential  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
offering.  They  were  agreeable  to  the  ears  of  the  gods,  and 
enticed  them  down  to  partake  of  the  proffered  food  or  drink. 
Thus  it  became  necessary  to  collect  the  hymns  which  were 
current  in  the  various  districts,  and  to  determine  what  should 
be  the  authorized  version.  These  hymns  and,  later,  much 
literature  connected  with  them,  were  called  the  Veda,  or 
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"  Knowledge,"  since  they  were  supposed  to  contain  the  germs 
and  groundwork  of  all  wisdom.  But  as  many  hymns  were 
composed  after  the  first  collection  had  been  made,  and  particu- 
larly as  a  varied  arrangement  and  selection  of  them  was 
needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  ceremonial,  four  col- 
lections were  made,  which  have  been  known  by  successive 
generations  of  Hindus  for  many  centuries  as  the  four  Vedas. 
The  influence  of  these  sacred  books  upon  the  religious  and 
intellectual  life  of  India  has  been  incalculable.  They  have 
furnished  texts  for  commentaries  and  commentaries  upon  com- 
mentaries without  number.  Though  the  childlike  expressions 
of  faith  and  devotion  which  they  contain  have  been  distorted 
and  misapplied  by  a  designing  priesthood,  and  have  furnished 
a  starting-point  for  the  wildest  vagaries,  yet  no  system  of 
philosophy  or  ethics  has  survived  in  India,  which  has  not  been 
founded  really  or  nominally  upon  the  Vedas.  Buddhism, 
which  originated  in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  this  tyranny  of 
tradition,  and  which  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  subvert  the 
established  faith,  was  finally  compelled  to  yield  and  to  seek 
refuge  in  other  lands. 

Of  the  four  Vedas,  the  Eig-Veda  or  "  song  "  Veda  is  the 
most  valuable,  since  it  is  the  largest,  most  miscellaneous  col- 
lection, and,  for  the  most  part,  the  one  which  contains  the 
oldest  hymns.  It  embraces  the  songs  with  which  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Hindus  "  implored  prosperity  for  themselves  and 
their  herds,  greeted  the  rising  dawn,  celebrated  the  battle  of 
the  god  of  the  thunderbolt  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  and 
praised  the  help  of  the  celestials  who  rescued  them  in  their 
contests." 

The  second,  as  the  order  usually  stands,  but  probably  the 
first  to  be  collected,  is  the  SSma-Veda,  of  which  we  are  to 
speak  presently.  The  third  is  the  Tajur-Veda,  which  con- 
tains not  only  hymns,  but  also  formulas  in  prose,  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  offering.  The  use  of  prose  determines  its 
later  origin.  The  fourth  is  the  Atharva-Veda,  which  is  evi- 
dently the  latest  of  all.  Instead  of  the  simple  trust  in  the 
protection  and  good  will  of  the  gods  which  inspired  the  earlier 
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hymns  of  the  Rik,  we  find  a  fiirther  development  of  thought 
There  are  bad  as  well  as  good  gods  to  ward  off  whom  incanta- 
tions are  provided.  Formulae  are  given  for  enchantments,  for 
averting  disease.  Healing  plants  are  invoked,  and  petitions 
are  offered  for  luck  in  plaj. 

We  return  now  to  the  S&ma-Veda.  In  the  year  18^2  a 
missionary,  Rev.  J.  Stevenson,  prepared  an  edition  of  this 
Veda  with  a  translation,  but  in  the  latter  he  followed  so 
closely  the  native  commentators  that  the  value  of  his  work 
was  greatly  vitiated. 

In  1848  a  much  better  edition  of  the  text,  accompanied  by 
a  glossary  and  translation,  was  published  by  the  distinguished 
Sanskrit  scholar,  Theodore  Benfey.  The  text  was  settled  by 
a  comparison  of  the  best  manuscripts  accessible.  It  may  not 
be  generally  understood  that  we  possess  no  Sanskrit  manu- 
scripts of  an  ancient  date,  since  the  climate  of  India  makes 
their  preservation  difficult.  Our  oldest  copies  date  back  only 
a  few  hundred  years.  But  copies  were  made  as  they  were 
needed  with  extreme  care.  Such  a  reverence  was  felt  for  the 
text  that  not  a  letter  or  accentual  mark  could  be  changed. 

The  correct  translation  of  the  Vedas  is  a  difficult  matter. 
"While  many — perhaps  nine-tenths  —  yield  an  obvious  sense, 
there  are  some  which  are  still  enigmas.  The  dialect  is  so 
ancient,  and  so  different  from  the  modem  Sanskrit,  that  many 
of  the  words  have  become  obsolete,  and  their  meaning  can  be 
conjecturally  restored  only  by  an  exhaustive  xjomparison  of 
the  passages  in  which  they  occur.  True  we  have  very  old 
commentators  on  the  Vedas,  but  he  who  applies  to  them  for 
help  is  not  long  in  finding  that  a  desire  to  discover  some 
sanction  for  later  theological  dogmas  has  often  warped  their 
judgment,  and  made  them  blind  guides.  Prof.  Benfey, 
adopting  a  more  independent  and  scientific  course,  applied  the 
ordinary  rules  of  interpretation,  and  produced  a  translation 
far  better  than  his  predecessor,  and  as  good  as  could  be 
expected  of  a  translator  twenty  years  ago.  if  et  he  sometimes 
slips,  and,  besides,  the  labors  of  other  scholars  in  this  field 
during  these  years  have  yielded  fruit,  so  that  doubtless  the 
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editor  himself  would  doubtless  wish  to  change  many  of  his 
renderings. 

The  SSma-Veda  is  the  Veda  of  adman^  a  word  whose 
etymology  is  doubtful,  but  whose  common  meaning  is  a  chant. 
This,  then,  is  a  collection  of  chants.  The  whole  number  of 
verses  is  1808,  of  which  1733  also  occur  in  the  Rig- Veda.  A 
considerable  deduction,  however,  must  be  made  for  verses 
which  are  repeated  once  or  more,  which  leaves  1549  as  the 
number  of  distinct  verses.  The  work  is  divided  into  two 
principal  parts,  and  these  into  subordinate  divisions,  which 
need  not  be  described  here.  Though  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Sslma  is  an  extract  from  the  Bik,  we  notice  the  peculiarity 
that  most  of  the  verses  are  wrested  from  their  original  con- 
nection, and  that  the  law  of  their  grouping  is  simply  conve- 
nience in  the  ceremonial.  This  gives  us  the  key  to  the  true 
diflFerence  between  the  two  Vedas.  The  SSma-Veda  is  a 
purely  liturgical  collection  designed  to  aid  the  worshiper  in 
suitably  presenting  his  oflFerings  to  the  gods,  while  the  Rig- 
Veda  seems  more  like  an  "  historical  collection,  prompted  by 
a  desire  to  treasure  up  complete  and  preserve  from  farther 
corruption  those  ancient  and  inspired  songs  which  the  Indian 
nation  had  brought  with  them,  as  their  most  precious  posses- 
sion, from  the  earlier  seats  of  the  race."  But  the  form  of  the 
verses,  as  we  find  them  in  the  ordinary  text,  is  not  that  in 
which  they  were  chanted.  Technically  a  sdinan  is  a  "  music- 
ally modulated  verse."  It  may  be  compared  to  many  of  our 
lyric  songs,  when  altered  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  notes  of 
the  music.  "  It  id  not  enough  that  they  be  simply  accompa- 
nied by  a  musical  utterance ;  they  are  also  variously  trans- 
formed by  the  protraction  of  their  vowels,  the  insertion  of 
sundry  sounds,  the  resolution  of  semi-vowels,  the  addition  of 
syllables  and  words,  the  repetition  of  portions  of  the  verse, 
and  the  like."  The  "  hymn  and  tune  "  books,  which  contain 
these  transformed  verses,  are  called  OSna.  There  are  four  of 
them  connected  ^ith  this  Veda. 

So  much  for  the  form.    "We  turn  now  to  the  contents.  While^ 
the  hymns  of  the  Bit  em'jrace  a  considerable  variety  of  sub- 
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jects,  the  verses  of  the  SSma  are  entirely  devotional.  Mnch 
the  larger  part  of  the  invocations  are  addressed  to  the  gods 
Indra  and  Agni,  and  to  the  Soma.  Indra  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous god  of  the  Vedic  pantheon.  He  is  the  god  of  the 
clear  blue  sky.  He  is  called  the  "great-armed  Indra,"  "  the 
hurler  of  the  lightning,"  whose  power  is  as  great  as  heaven 
itself.  He  derives  his  greatest  renown  from  his  contests  with 
a  demon  called  Vritra,  the  "Enveloper."  This  demon  is 
believed  to  spread  the  clouds  over  the  sky,  excluding  the  sun- 
light. Indra  cleaves  the  clouds  with  his  thunder-bolt,  slays 
Vritra,  and  restores  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun.  Some- 
times the  conception  is  varied ;  the  rain-clouds  are  celestial 
cows  whose  milk  is  needed  to  moisten  the  parched  earth,  but 
Yritra  has  stolen,  and  fastened  them  in  a  mountain  cavern. 
Indra  hunts  for  them,  and^  cleaving  the  rocks,  releases  them ; 
then  refreshing  showers  again- gladden  his  faithftil  worshipers. 
We  are  not  to  infer  from  the  hymns  addressed  to  him  that 
Indra  was  the  father  and  governor  of  the  other  gods,  as  was 
Zeus  in  Greece ;  for  it  was  a  fashion  with  the  old  poets  to  exalt 
the  particular  god  whom  they  were  praising  to  the  highest 
rank.  It  is  on  account  of  the  all-pervading  and  beneficent 
character  of  the  light  of  day,  that  he  so  often  and  so  prom- 
inently appears.  He  is  often  called  the  bull.  He  is  strength- 
ened by  the  sacrificial  cakes,  and  is  rendered  furious  by  his 
favorite  drink,  the  Soma.  We  quote  a  few  verses  here  and 
there  for  illustration : 

"  We  strengthen  this  Indra  for  the  slaying  of  the  mighty 
Yritra ;  let  this  bull  be  a  bull  indeed." 

"  The  offering  helped  Indra  when  he  enveloped  the  earth, 
having  formed  the  cloud  in  the  sky." 

"Never-ceasing  praises  are  to  Indra;  he  brought  forth 
waters  from,  the  depth  of  the  sea ;  who  hath  by  his  might 
fixed  apart  earth  and  heaven  as  two  wheels  by  an  axle." 

The  hymns  which  accompany  the  offering  serve  to  allure 
and  strengthen  the  god. 

"  Songs  as  charioteers  came  to  thee  in  the  oblations,  O 
praiseworthy  one !    They  called  thee  as  milch  cows  a  calf." 
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"  Come,  let  ns  praise  Indra,  the  pure  one,  with  a  pure  song ; 
he  is  strengthened  by  pure  hymns ;  let  the  beneficent  one 
enjoy  himself  with  the  pure  ones." 

"  For  in  truth  the  Soma,  the  intoxication,  the  prayer,  have 
made  thee  stronger ;  O  mightiest  thunderer,  with  power  drive 
from  the  earth  the  serpent,  glorifying  thyself  in  thy  kingdom." 

His  chariot  is  drawn  by  a  pair  of  cream-colored  steeds. 

"  When  battles  arise,  wealth  is  given  to  the  brave ;  harness 
thy  honey-dropping,  ruddy  steeds.  Whom  dost  thou  slay  ? 
To  whom  dost  thou  give  riches?  Thou  givest  us  riches, 
Indra." 

The  next  most  frequently  invoked  god  is  Agni,  fire.  It  is 
not  strange  that  in  the  early  age,  when  these  hymns  were 
composed,  fire  should  be  regarded  as  a  divinity,  whose  favor 
was  attended  with  great  blessings,  but  whose  wrath  must  be 
appeased  with  haste.  These  simple-minded  people  were  sin- 
gularly afraid  of  the  darkness.  This  was  the  period  when  the 
Eakshas,  the  demons,  were  abroad,  and  wild  beasts  were  ready 
to  devour  them  or  their  cattle.  Then  Agni  was  kindled,  and 
his  flames  dispelled  the  darkness',  and  kept  off  the  beasts  of 
prey  and  the  evil  spirits,  whose  forms  could  be  discerned  flit- 
ting about  th6  outer  circle  of  the  light.  The  common  mode 
of  producing  fire  was  by  rubbing  together  two  pieces  of  wood, 
hence  Agni  is  generally  represented  as  having  a  terrestrial 
origin,  and  the  two  sticks  are  called  his  mothers.  In  the  fur- 
ther development  of  his  personality,  his  chief  office  is  that  of 
a  messenger  from  men  to  the  gods.  When  the  sacrificial  but- 
ter was  thrown  into  the  fire,  the  fiames  grew  brighter  and  rose 
higher  and  higher,  which,  perhaps,  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
conveying  away  of  the  oblation.  He  also  brought  the  gods 
to  the  feast  in  his  chariot  drawn  by  two  fiery-colored  steeds. 
As  thus  assisting  at  the  offering  he  is  often  called  the  priest. 
We  quote  a  few  verses : 

"  Come  hither,  Agni,  to  the  sacrifice ;  amid  songs  to  the 
giving  of  the  oblation ;  sit  down  as  a  priest  upoii  the  sacrifi- 
cial grass." 
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^^  Thou,  Agni,  art  set  by  the  gods  in  the  human  family  as  a 
priest  of  all  sacrifices." 

"  We  supplicate  Agni,  the  messenger,  the  all-knowing  priest, 
the  good-pertbrmer  of  this  sacrifice." 

"  Protect  ns,  Agni,  by  thy  might  from  every  enemy  and 
hninan  hater." 

"  Let  Natsa  (the  poet)  draw  thy  mind  hither  from  any  high- 
est heaven.     Thee,  Agni,  I  endear  by  a  hymn." 

"  JStavedas  (Agni),  placed  in  the  two  sticks,  is  beautifully 
borne  as  an  infant  by  pregnant  women.  Day  by  day  Agni  is 
to  be  praised  by  watchful,  oflering-provided  men." 

"  Men  with  the  fingers,  with  rubbing  of  the  two  sticks  of 
wood  in  the  hand  produced  Agni,  the  excellent,  the  far-seeing 
one,  the  lord  of  the  house,  the  friend  of  priests." 

A  petition  for  male  oflBpring  is  frequent  in  the  Vedas. 

"  Food,  Agni,  the  offering  of  the  cow,  rich  in  works,  make 
most  lasting  to  the  invoker.  Let  there  be  a  son  to  us,  Agni, 
branching  male  offspring;  let  this  be  thy  favor  to  us." 

We  have  had  occasin  to  speak  of  the  Soma-drink.  The 
hymns  addressed  to  the  SoYna  are  interesting  and  very  numer- 
ous. It  is  the  milky  juice  of  a  plant — the  aadepioB  acida  — 
growing  abundantly  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  India  and 
Persia.  When  it  is  fermented  it  intoxicates.  The  frenzy 
produced  was  regarded  as  an  inspiration  from  a  divinity  resid- 
ing in  the  plant  Hence  the  juice  and  all  the  instruments 
and  processes  employed  in  expressing  it  were  eacred.  Each 
act  must  be  accompanied  by  an  appropriate  verse  or  formula. 
It  was  a  favorite  drink  of  the  gods,  who  in  its  strength  per- 
formed deeds  of  prodigious  valor.  The  following  are  speci- 
men verses : 

''  I  pour  for  thee,  O  bull  1  Soma  upon  Soma  for  drinking. 
Drink  I    Receive  the  intoxication." 

"  What  Soma  is  for  thee,  Indra,  in  the  spoons,  expressed 
between  the  boards,  drink  of  this ;  thou  art  lord." 

"  O  priest,  lead  through  the  sieve  the  stone-expressed  Soma 
purify  it  for  Indra  to  drink." 

"  The  ten  bedewing  sisters  (the  fingers)  purify  him,  ih  ^ 
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swift  prayers  of  the  wise;  the  golden  one,  the  offspring  of  the 
sun,  flows  around  ;  as  a  swift  horse  he  conies  to  the  vessel." 

"  Stream  good  fortune  to  us,  good  fortune  to  the  cattle,  good 
fortune  to  man  and  the  horse,  good  fortune,  O  king !  to  the 
plants." 

Our  description  of  the  divinities  invoked  in  the  SSma  would 
be  gi'eatly  deficient  were  we  to  pass  by  one  who  inspired  the 
most  truly  poetic  strains  of  the  Vedic  bards.  "We  refer  to 
Ushas,  the  dawn.  It  is  at  the  dawn  that  the  poet  is  relieved 
of  the  terrore  of  the  night ;  the  demons  and  beasts  of  prey 
slink  off  to  their  lairs,  and  the  rest  of  the  animate  creation 
awakes  to  new  activity.  By  a  beautiful  conception  the  dawn 
is  regarded  as  a  "  virgin  "  in  glittering  robes,  who  chases  away 
the  darkness,  or  to  whom  her  sister  night  willingly  yields  her 
domain ;  who  prepares  a  path  for  the  sun ;  is  the  signal  for 
the  sacrifice ;  rouses  all  beings  from  slumber ;  gives  sight  to 
*  the  darkened ;  power  of  motion  to  the  prostrate  and  helpless. 
The  following  are  invocations  addressed  to  her : 

"The  joy-giving  maiden  dawning  around  her  sister  (night), 
the  daughter  of  heaven  appears." 

"The  dawn,  like  a  beautiful  mare,  ruddy,  the  mother  of  the 
cows  (rays  of  light),  provided  with  offerings,  is  the  friend  of 
the  Azvins." 

"  Thou  art  the  friend  of  the  Azvins,  the  mother  of  the  cows ; 
thou  rulest  over  riches,  O  Dawn  I  " 

"  O  Dawn,  rich  in  offerings !  bring  hither  that  beautiful 
thing  to  us  by  which  w«  may  have  offspring  and  family." 

"The  Dawn,  having  a  flaming  child  (the  sun),  hath 
approached ;  the  dark  one  hath  vacated  her  seats ;  the  two 
kindred  immortals,  day  and  night,  go,  succeeding  one  another, 
exchanging  color." 

"The  path  of  the  sisters  is  uniform ;  one  after  another  they 
go  over  it,  instructed  by  the  gods ;  they  interfere  not,  nor 
stand  still,  the  beneficent  ones,  Night  and  Dawn,  like-minded, 
diverse-colored." 

The  Azvins,  mentioned  in  these  verses,  constantly  appear 
in  connection  with  the  dawn.    The  word  is  always  used  in  the 
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dual,  and,  according  to  its  usual  etymology,  means  the  "pair 
of  horsemen."  They  have  been  identified  with  the  Dioscuri 
of  the  Greeks.  Probably  they  represent  some  stage  of  the 
morning  or  evening  twilight. 

Several  other  gods,  or  classes  of  gods,  are  invoked  in  this 
Veda,  of  whom  the  Maruts  or  storm- winds  are  prominent 
They  are  constant  attendants  upon  Indra,  and  render  him 
effectual  aid  in  slaying  the  demons. 

"  All  the  gods,  who  were  friends,  fleeing  before  tlie  threat- 
ening of  Vritra,  deserted  thee  (Indra).  Let  there  be  a  friend- 
ship to  thee  with  the  Maruts ;  then  thou  mayest  conquer  all 
armies." 

The  god  Yaruna  is  an  important  personage  in  the  Vedic 
pantlieon.  His  name,  which  is  kindred  with  the  Greek  oo/t>av»c, 
"  heaven,"  is  derived  from  a  root  vh^  "  to  cover."  He  was 
conceived  of  as  the  all-surrounding,  enveloping  one,  and  then 
as  the  arranger  and  moral  governor  of  the  universe.  It  is 
said  of  him : 

"The  butter-possessing  benefactor  of  beings;  the  wide, 
broad,  honey-dropping,  beautiful-colored  heaven  and  earth, 
never  growing  old,  many-seeds-having,  were  fixed  by  Varuna's 
power." 

Constantly  surrounded  by  spies,  who  watch  the  deeds  of 
men,  he  is  strict  to  reward  virtue  and  punish  vice.  The 
prayers  which  are  raised  to  him  crave  forgiveness  of  sin  more 
than  riches  or  offspring. 

The  Hindu  triad  of  gods,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  was 
unknown  to  the  Vedic  poets.  Brahma  and  Siva  are  not 
named  at  all,  Vishnu  but  seldom.  In  the  Vedas,  Vishnu  pro- 
bably represents  the  sun.  His  great  exploit  was  to  stride 
through  heaven  in  three  steps,  which  refers  to  the  sun  at  his 
rising,  zenith,  and  setting. 

"  Vishnu  hath  stepped  through  this  (sky) ;  three  times  did 
he  set  his  foot  down  ;  it  is  enveloped  in  his  dust." 

Though  we  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  list  of  divini- 
ties, this  will  perhaps  suflice  to  give  a  glimpse  of  the  theology 
of  the  old  Aryans,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  contents  of  the 
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S^a-Yeda.  More  abundant  and  more  interesting  illustra- 
tions might  have  been  drawn  from  the  Eig-Veda,  where  whole 
hymns  are  found  in  their  original  form.  Though  the  SSma  is 
the  most  uninteresting  of  the  four  Vedas,  yet  it  has  consider- 
able importance  from  the  fact  that  where  the  same  verse 
occurs  both  in  the  Bik  and  in  the  S&ma,  the  latter  has  often 
a  slightly  different  and  older  reading.  This  would  indicate 
that  the  Sslma  collection  was  made  earlier  than  the  Eik. 

Much  has  already  been  done  toward  elucidating  the  Yedas, 
and  the  fruit  has  abundantly  rewarded  the  labor,  by  the  light 
which  it  has  thrown  upon  ethnology,  the  science  of  language, 
and  the  origin  and  development  of  religious  belief.  Still, 
much  more  remains  to  be  done  before  we  can  say  that  we  fully 
understand  these  most  ancient  of  human  records. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

FIFTEEN  MINUTES*  TALK  ABOUT  COLLEGES. 

"We  have  just  passed  the  annual  harvests  in  the  fields  of 
agriculture  aiid  in  the  fields  of  literature.  By  an  old  arrange- 
ment, now  nearly  obsolete,  the  College  Commencements  were 
held  after  the  hay  and  grain  were  gathered,  so  that  the  farmers' 
sons  and  daughters,  and  the  community  in  general,  might  be 
at  leisure  to  attend  the  literary  festivities.  But  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  old  New  England  colleges  we  fear  there  are  few  farmers' 
sons  and  daughters  left  that  care  to  go.  There  are  changes  in 
the  relations  of  the  colleges  and  the  community,  as  great  as  in 
the  two  factors  themselves,  whereof  the  issue  is  not  yet  clear. 
After  all  the  discussions  and  changes,  neither  Young  America 
nor  Old  seems  fully  to  have  mastered  the  situation.  There  is 
a  helpless  groping  and  experimenting  going  on  among  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  that  sadly  indicates  the  lack  of 
some  master  mind  or  minds  to  clear  away  the  fog  and  find  the 
path.    Something  is  to  be  done,  but  no  one  knows  what.    We 
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do  not  propose  to  attempt  the  solution ;  but  we  offer  some 
hints. 

The  worst  of  the  case,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  confusion  of 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  men  of  culture  themselves.  "They  have 
suffered  themselves  to  be  overpowered  by  a  mere  popular  and 
unreasoning  clamor.  It  is  certainly  indispensable  that  they 
should  consider  the  vast  modem  expansion  in  the  realms  of 
learning,  and  that  an  education  should  be  adjusted  towards  it, 
and  gauged,  as  it  were,  with  reference  to  it ;  but  not  over- 
whelmed and  inundated  by  it.  Tet  the  essential  character  of 
liberal  education  is,  was,  and  will  be,  the  same.  It  is  that 
which  makes  a  man  master  of  his  faculties^  and  so  fits  him 
to  master  his  su7*roundings.  The  discipline  and  unfolding  of 
himself  symmetrically  is  therefore  the  fundamental  thing. 
We  can  not  do  for  him  the  impossible  work  of  making  him 
know  all  knowledge,  but  we  can  prepare  him  so  that  in  any 
circumstances  he  will  be  able  to  know  whatever  he  needs  to 
know :  whether  as  lawyer,  clergyman,  statesman,  financier, 
civil  engineer,  or  what  not.  In  giving  this  training,  it  is 
proper  and  indispensable  that  even  in  the  process  it  be 
adjusted  to  the  present  rather  than  the  past.  Such  a  prelimi- 
nary training  can  really  go  but  little  way  in  the  details  of  any 
of  the  sciences ;  it  can  only  lay  a  right  foundation  for  their 
further  prosecution.  That  foundation  it  should  lay,  and  so  far 
should  deal  with  things  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  were. 
But  this  rule  will  not  exclude  everything  not  born  in  this  cen- 
tury. The  science*  of  mathematics,  that  can  never  be  dis- 
placed, is,  much  of  it,  two  thousand  years  old.  The  lessons 
of  history  become  fully  instructive  only  as  we  recede  from  the 
excitements  of  contemporaries.  Even  the  shifting  theories  of 
science  require  sifting.  It  may  also  be  found,  after  all  the  out- 
cry, that  the  study  of  the  classic  tongues,  so  rich  in  philological, 
literary  and  historic  suggestiveness,  so  inwoven  with  all  mod- 
em speech  and  thought,  and  especially,  when  rightly  pursued, 
so  various  and  vigorous  a  drill  and  stimulant  of  all  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  can  not  find  a  substitute.  The  difficulty  in 
this  matter  has  been  twofold.     (1.)  They  have  been  defended 
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in  a  very  inadequate  manner,  on  far  too  low  and  superficial 
grounds.  (2.)  They  have  been  taught  in  too  narrow  a  way. 
Classical  teachers  have  not  waked  up  to  the  progress  of  the 
last  fifty  years  even  in  their  own  department.  They  do  not 
comprehend  the  broad  and  fertile  field  thrown  open  by  mod- 
ern linguistic  study,  and  they  continue  to  teach  in  the  old 
hum-dnim  way  —  sometimes  with  a  most  industrious  and  heed- 
less pedantry.  "With  all  our  profound  respect  for  classical 
study,  it  does  seem  to  us  that  in  the  wonderful  opening  of 
modem  knowledge,  it  is  a  dreary  waste  of  time  to  drill  young 
men,  as  in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  in  making  Latin  and 
Greek  Hexameters.  We  would  as  soon  go  back  to  the  Tri- 
vium  and  the  Quadrivium. 

Meanwhile  many  of  our  educators  have  been  misled  by  the 
popular  hue  and  cry  into  the  idea  that  a  liberal  education  is  to 
a  mastery  of  science  or  of  art,  or  some  kind  of  professional, 
or  technical,  or  business  training,  or  a  qualification  for  making 
money. 

In  this  state  of  confusion,  where  no  one  knows  what  is  the 
trouble,  every  one  comes  with  his  remedy.  It  is  elective 
studies ;  or  more  German  and  French ;  or  science  and  art ;  or 
more  rhetoric  and  oratory ;  or  more  aesthetics ;  or  abundant 
prizes ;  or  the  abolition  of  college  distinctions ;  or  picture  gal- 
leries and  fine  buildings,  and  great  libraries,  and  great  endow- 
ments ;  or  post-graduate  courses ;  or  the  government  by  the 
Alumni ;  or  the  admission  of  young  women ;  and  we  know 
not  what  else. 

Perhaps  the  notion  of  physically  great  institutions  has  been 
made  prominent  enough,  and  too  much  so.  Men  who  should 
know  better,  so  far  give  in  to  false  notions  as  to  argue  as  though 
the  relative  greatness  of  Yale  and  Harvard  depended  on  their 
respective  number  of  students.  Let  the  public  be  disabused. 
This  subject  has  more  than  one  side.  Much  can,  indeed,  be 
said  in  favor  of  condensing  all  the  colleges  of  New  England 
into  one  or  two,  as  the  great  manufactories  swallow  the  little 
ones.  It  accumulates  larger  libraries  and  apparatus,  and  per- 
haps more  distinguished  instructors,  and  greater  variety  of 
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lectures.  It  creates  greater  division  of  labor  in  the  instruc- 
tion, and  others  a  vaster  atmosphere  of  scholarship  around 
the  student.  It  magnifies  the  impressiveness  of  the  Institu- 
tion before  the  community  and  the  student.  It  brings  together 
more  talent  and  greater  variety  of  thinking  among  the  students. 
But  there  are  some  compensations  in  the  smaller  institutions, 
if  properly  managed.  Their  teachers,  if  less  distinguished, 
are  often  more  industrious,  and  especially  more  devoted  to 
their  work.  Harvard  has  had  many  ornamental  appendages. 
Men  who  have  yet  to  make  their  mark,  are  apt  to  toil  harder 
than  those  who  have  made  it.  When  classes  become  large 
there  are  not  professors  enough,  and  much  of  the  instruction 
is  committed  to  inexperienced  tutors.  For  years  in  some  of 
the  larger  colleges  nearly  all  the  instruction  of  two  classes  has 
been  thus  given ;  while  in  some  smaller  colleges  all  the  instruc- 
tion has  been  given  by  permanent  professors.  The  closer  inter- 
course, also,  of  the  smaller  classes  with  the  permanent  officers, 
is  often  a  compensation  for  much  else.  There  have  been  times 
when  Vermont  University  and  Williams  College  have  given 
a  much  better  training  than  other  much  more  popular  and 
populous  institutions.  In  the  larger  institutions  it  is  often  the 
case  that  the  students  form  a  public  sentiment  of  their  own 
and  bear  down  the  Faculty,  both  in  discipline  and  in  study. 
It  was,  for  instance,  the  complaint  some  years  ago  of  a  reli- 
gious editor  who  was  a  graduate  of  Yale,  tiiat  this  sentiment 
was  so  strong  there  at  that  time  as  to  put  down  true  scholar- 
ship by  the  popular  substitution  of  general  literature,  debates, 
club  interests,  and  the  like.  We  remember  hearing  another 
distinguished  teacher  say  that  in  a  certafn  institution  the  Fac- 
ulty found  it  impossible  to  teach  Whately's  Logic  above  a  cer- 
tain point  in  the  college  course,  because  the  classes  would  not 
submit.  The  crowd  of  rich  idlers  that  throng  a  great  and  popu- 
lar institution  are  apt  to  create  a  low  sentiment  of  study ;  while 
the  poorer  young  men  in  the  smaller  colleges  are  there  to  get 
an  education.  As  colleges  grow  older  and  wealthier,  like  Dart- 
mouth and  Amherst,  it  is  quite  noticeable  how  the  percentage 
of  students  for  the  ministry  falls  off.    Great  colleges  also  multi- 
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ply  temptationB,  and  in  varione  ways  increase  expenses.  As  to 
the  larger  libraries,  an  nnder-graduate  needs  few  books  after 
all.  Many  books  are  more  for  the  Faculty  than  for  the  stu- 
dents. With  all  the  advantages  of  large  institutions,  thei*efore, 
it  must  be  remembered  there  are  advantages  in  the  smaller 
ones.  A  college  is  not  like  a  professional  school,  or  a  univer- 
sity. Its  students  are,  as  they  call  themselves,  ^'  boys,"  and 
are  best  taught^  not  by  lecture,  but  chiefly  by  recitation. 
And  there  is  a  medium  size  of  classes  that  is  practically  better 
managed  and  taught  than  more  unwieldy  ones.  In  a  great 
college  the  students  often  do  the  larger  portion  of  the  educa- 
ting process,  in  a  small  one  the  Faculty.  Meanwhile  the 
general  interest  of  the  community  is  better  subserved  by  a 
reasonable  number  of  colleges  than  by  their  extreme  consoli- 
dation. Six  or  eight  collies  in  New  England,  we  are  per- 
suaded, are  fer  better  for  all.  concerned  than  two  would  be. 

"We  doubt  whether  extensive  election  of  studies  is  to  accom- 
plish what  is  expected.  College  boys  do  not  know  what  they 
need,  nor  one-fourth  part  of  the  parents.  It  is  wiser  for  those 
who  do  know,  to  adjust  certain  parallel  ooursen  and  provide  for 
them.  In  this  way  not  only  the  immense  stimulus  and  con- 
stant attrition  of  pennanent  classes  is  secured,  and  the  greater 
economy  of  teaching  and  teachers  in  procuring  instruction, 
but  ia  better  work  is  done  for  the  student.  It  is  no  more 
arbitrary  to  adopt  general  courses  of  study  than  text-books. 
One  evil  in  literary  institutions  is  the  employment  of  so  many 
instructors  who  have  had  no  other  experience  than  that  of 
teaching.  They  have  never  been  expanded  by  professional 
study,  much  less  by  professional  experience.  They  run  lathe 
narrow  track  of  the  pedagogue.  The  truth  is,  in  any  perma- 
nent department  of  college  instruction  there  is  wanted  a  man. 
And  no  man  is  fully  developed  till  he  has  in  some  way  grap- 
pled with  real  life.  While  it  will  not  answer  for  one  who  is 
to  be  a  college  teacher  to  have  spent  the  best  .portion  of  his 
life  in  other  spheres  of  labor,  on  the  other  hand  he  can  not 
easily  dispense  with  some  actual  experience  among  men. 
Such  experience  will  impart  a  breadth,  depth,  power  and 
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wisdom  to  his  teachings,  which  few  men  can  otherwise  attain. 
The  lact  of  this  manly  expansion  in  the  teachers  has  more  to 
do  with  the  popular  questionings  concerning  college  education 
than  anything  in  the  curriculum.  If  Lyman  Beecher  missed 
it  in  entering  the  teacher's  chair  after  a  life  of  pastoral  labor, 
scores  of  other  men  fail  of  making  their  mark  as  teachers, 
because  they  never  have  been  anything  but  pupils  and  peda- 
gogues. Out  of  this  fact  grows  the  contracted  and  unpro- 
ductive method  in  which  they  have  taught  the  noble  themes 
committed  to  their  charge.  It  is  a  great  blessing  for  a  collt^ 
Faculty  now  to  number  in  its  Board  one  or  more  men  who  are 
themselves  examples  of  broad  and  manly  culture  and. robust 
thinking ;  men  who  have  thought  out  their  own  department 
in  its  relation  to  the  great  unity  of  knowledge  and  thought 
and  life.  Debility  in  the  teachers  may  easily  be  mistaken  for 
decay  of  the  system  of  education,  "We  can  think  of  colleges 
that  can  scarcely  show  a  strong  man  on  their  Board  of 
Instruction.  Weighed  down  with  third-rate  teachers.  Give 
us  men  to  educate  men.  On  this  account,  too,  we  believe 
that  there  are  important  advantages  in  having  part  of  the 
instruction,  if  not  the  superintending  control,  of  young  ladies' 
institutions  in  the  hands  of  men.  For  a  man  can  bring  to  the 
presidency  of  such  an  institution  a  breath  of  experience  which 
is  unattainable  by  a  woman,  except  in  such  rare  cases  as  that 
of  Mary  Lyon.  It  is  really  the  only  good  reason  we  can  think 
of  why  so  many  young  women  are  rather  fiercely  demanding 
admission  into  the  boys'  colleges  that  do  not  want  them,  and 
scorning  to  attend  the  girls'  colleges  that  do. 

The  annual  crop  of  Doctorates  of  Law  and  Divinity  has 
appeared.  Scores  of  persons  who  were  little  men  last  year 
are  great  men  now.  These  things  indicate  various  qualifica- 
tions. In  perhaps  two  cases  out  of  ten  they  mean  scholarly 
distinction  —  as  they  ought.  In  the  other  eight  cases  they 
mean  no  suet  thing.  Harvard,  years  ago,  did  herself  the 
dishonor  of  conferring  a  literary  honor  on  a  merely  military 
hero  —  an  LL.D.  on  stout  General  Jackson.  Jack  Downing, 
at  the  time,  got  it  slightly  wrong  by  saying  that  the  degree 
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was  A.S.S.,  and  meant  "Amazing  Smart  Scholar."  We  see 
that  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years  brave  Phil  Sheridan  is  made 
to  lift  a  yoiin^  university  into  notoriety  in  the  same  way.  As 
we  think  over  the  list  of  these  degrees  in  the  past  and  the 
present,  we  see  that  a  degree  sometimes  means  that  a  man  has 
lived  inoffensively  in  the  ministry  for  many  years,  and  has  a 
large  circle  of  wealthy  friends  or  parishioners.  In  one  case  it 
meant  that  a  man  had  been  a  good  college  agent  in  raising 
money.  In  one  instance  it  meant  having  a  very  rich  parish- 
ioner-, in  another,  a  rich  father-in-law ;  in  a  third,  being  the 
son  of  a  retiring,  aggrieved  functionary.  In  one  case  a 
Doctorate  of  Laws  signified  tey  thousand  dollars  virtually 
contracted  for,  as  some  persons  maliciously  said,  and  cheap  at 
that.  In  another  case  a  gentleman  informed  us  he  was 
assured  by  a  college  treasurer  that  a  much  less  sum  would 
bring  a  Doctorate  of  Divinity.  The  gentleman  wisely  did 
not  think  it  worth  the  money.  In  one  instance  it  means  that 
a  rector  has  been  abused  by  his  bishop.  In  another  an 
Honorary  Degree  means  that  a  man  has  been  a  lawyer  with- 
out a  tinge  of  literature,  but  has  accumulated  a  good  little 
fortune  at  the  law,  and  now  grows  old.  In  one  instance  it 
means  that  a  man's  friends  have  resolutely  dogged  a  Board  of 
Trust  till  they  surrendered.  In  one  case  it  signifies  a  good 
Presbyterian  or  a  good  Congregationalist,  or  a  leading  Baptist. 
In  another  case  it  signifies  that  a  man  is  in  charge  of  an 
academy  that  sends  boys  to  college.  Some  of  the  minor 
honorary  degrees  in  one  college  mean  thus :  Success  in  the 
wholesale  grocers'  business,  coupled  with  advanced  years; 
success  in  the  dry  goods'  business,  ditto  ;  a  fortune  accumula- 
ted in  railroads,  ditto ;  an  election  as  Governor  after  a  close 
struggle  ;  in  several  instances  membership  in  the  State  legis- 
lature and  great  activity  in  party  politics  where  State  legis- 
lation was  desired,  and  so  on.  These  things  have  heaped 
more  discredit  on  colleges  than  all  else.  The  institutions  have 
degraded  themselves.  We  have  no  conscientious  scruples 
against  conferring  literary  honors.  The  passage  in  the  New 
Testament,  ofl»n  quoted,  is  simply  a  rebuke  of  personal  ambi- 
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tion,  and  does  not  touch  the  case  of  honors  not  sotight^  bnt 
bestowed.  Bat  let  literary  honors  be  literary  honors.  Let  not 
the  institutions  of  learning  thus  cheapen  their  own  wares  and 
make  themselves  ridiculous  before  the  world.  If  these  things 
are  to  continue,  it  would  be  well  to  modify  the  degrees  a  little 
after  Jack  Downing's  hint.  Let  A.M.  be  occasionally  changed 
to  A.P.M.,  Master  of  Political  Arts ;  A.B.  to  W.B.,  Wealthy 
Bachelor,  or,  in  view  of  the  coming  woman,  Widow  of 
Beauty.  D.D.G.  might  stand  for  Doctor  of  Dry  Goods; 
F.M.  ambiguously  for  Father  in  the  Ministry  or  Fair  Maid ; 
F.R.S.  might  be  conferred,  meaning  either  Son  of  a'Retiring 
Functionary,  Son  of  a  Fortunate  Railroader,  or  Friend  of  a 
Rich  Sinner.  Plain  D.D.  unchanged  will  do  for  Dignified  and 
Devout,  Dry-as-Dust,  Doubtful  Doctor.  Desirous  of  Distinc- 
tion, or  Dogged  in  Demanding.  LL.D.  is  already  understood 
to  cover  the  cases,  Devoid  of  Literature  and  Learning,  as 
well  as  Destitute  of  Legal  Lore.  The  degree  of  A.B.,  by  a 
little  artful  extension,  would  have  expressed  "  Abused  by  his 
Bishop,"  just  as  well,  without  the  trouble  and  waste  of  a  D.D. 
Two  or  three  wholly  new  cabalistic  combinations  would  be 
found  highly  useful,  although  at  first  they  would  look  a  little 
odd.  We  venture  to  suggest,  then,  F.O.G.,  B.D.P.D.,  and 
W.D.T.V.D.  The  first  of  these  would  soon  enter  into  uni- 
versal use,  and  would  be  a  highly  popular  substitute  for  D.D., 
as  it  could  signify  ambiguously  Fine  Old  Gentleman,  or  Fast  on 
the  Gospels ;  the  second  would  be  exceedingly  convenient  for 
the  eager  college  which  will  soon  pick  up  the  author  of  Jim 
Bludsoe,  and  means  Doctor  of  Bull-Dog  Poetry;  the  last 
should  be  reserved  for  the  President  of  the  college  most 
fertile  in  foolish  degrees,  and  would  mean  Doctor  of  Ways  that 
are  Dark  and  Tricks  that  are  Vain.  It  would  create  a  lively 
competition  in  certain  quarters ;  but  we  can  guess  who  would 
win. 

It  would  not  injure  some  of  the  older  institutions  to  import 
a  little  more  common  sense  into  their  discipline,  and  to 
expurgate  their  college  laws.  A  code  of  college  laws,  as  we 
remember,  is  a  formidable  catalogue,  loaded  with  disused,  as 
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well  as  with  useless,  restrictions  and  requirements ;  relics  of  a 
cumbrous  past.  In  administering  them  it  has  seemed  to  us 
there  was  often  a  sad  confounding  of  merely  technical  with 
moral  oflfenees,  and  frequently  an  altogether  unnecessary 
entanglement  in  discipline.  One  of  the  most  long-winded 
Faculty  investigations  we  remember,  attended  with  reprimands 
and  even  one  or  two  suspensions,  grew  out  of  five  minutes 
merely  thoughtless  kicking  of  a  foot-ball  in  the  space  between 
two  college  buildings.  We  remember  another  case  in  which 
a  dull  professor  did  his  best  to  make  a  case  of  discipline,  but 
failed.  A  military  company  was  parading  on  the  green  near 
by,  when  two  college  lads  of  seventeen  appeared  in  disguise 
as  Falstaff  and  Prince  Hal,  enmUitaire.  They  were  greeted 
with  shouts  of  laughter,  and  there  would  have  been  the  end 
of  it.  But  the  vigilant  professor  came  forth,  crept  round  in 
the  crowd,  and  at  length  made  a  dive  at  the  lads.  But  as  his 
legs  were  of  the  same  heaviness  as  his  other  understanding, 
and  as  honest  Jack  had  not  forgotten  how  to  run  since  the 
"  road  by  Gadshill,'*  here  was  a  case  of  discipline  marred  in 
the  making.  Pity  tliat  many  others  had  not  been  spoiled  as 
early  and  as  easily. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  college  expenses  have  increased 
so  enormously  within  a  generation.  The  increase  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  other  changes  of  cost  Much  of  it  we  fear  is 
arbitrary  and  unnecessary,  caused  by  a  false  sentiment,  the 
result  of  extravagant  habits.  It  nevertheless  rests  as  impera- 
tively and  as  heavily  on  those  who  can  ill  afibrd  it.  We  can 
not  look  for  the  time  when  Dr.  Samuel  Woods  drove  his  cow 
to  Hanover,  and,  though  no  calf  he,  lived  mainly  by  her  good 
offices.  But  we  grieve  to  see  tlie  time  go  by  when  the  minis- 
ters and  small  farmers  could  send  their  sons  to  college,  and 
when  a  young  man  with  some  aid  could  even  push  his  way, 
though  by  the  hardest  These  were  the  classes  from  which 
MEN  came.  That  time  is  nearly  past  It  takes  a  man  of  some 
fortune  to  educate  a  family  of  sons  in  college  now,  at  the 
cheapest  of  good  New  England  institutions.     Alas  for  it. 

We  only  add  for  the  benefit  of  the  inexperienced,  that  lite- 
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rary  institutions  have  always  found  it  as  impolitic  as  it  was 
dishonest  to  appoint  a  President  or  a  Professor  for  any  other 
reason  than  precisely  his  literary  fitness  for  the  place.  "We 
have  seen  the  experiment  repeatedly  tried,  but  it  always  was 
a  failure.  We  have  seen  a  man  appointed  Professor  because 
he  could  raise  his  endowment ;  but  he  could  not  We  have 
known  an  appointment  made  in  the  hope  that  a  rich  father 
would  provide  for  the  son's  chair.  So  he  did,  but  only  for  the 
time  of  its  occupancy.  We  have  known  Presidents  appointed 
chiefly  because  they  could  raise  money.  But  it  was  dear 
money.  And  when  the  money  was  raised,  he  would  neither 
die  nor  go. 

The  attempt  to  manage  literary  institutions  on  any  other 
basis  than  their  own  legitimate  principles  —  by  providing  by 
some  one's  friends  or  otherwise  —  has  always  proved  a 
blunder. 
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Manual  of  Political  Economy.    By  Henry  Fawcett,  MA.,  M.P.,  Prof. 
Pol.  £coQ.,  Univ.  Camb.,  England.    London :  Macmillan.    Pp.  588. 

Tlie  author  of  this  book  is  somewhat  better  known  just  now  for  having 
yoted,  **  solitary  and  alone,"  against  the  dowry  of  the  princess  who  has 
become  Marchione'«s  of  Lome,  than  as  a  writer  on  Political  Economy.  To 
Englishmen  he  is  better  known  as  the  parliamentary  leaier  of  what  are 
called  "Political  Diaoentcrs,"  t.«.,  those  who  would  overthrow  the  Establish- 
ment for  political  rather  than  religious  reasons  He  is  a  frequent  and  effec- 
tive speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  all  questions  of  administration 
and  of  reform.  Like  every  other  true  English  Liberal,  he  is  earnest  in 
advocating  national  education.  In  the  literature  of  political  controversy 
his  pen  is  not  idle.  He  is  well  approved  as  a  university  instruct  >r.  Such. 
a  man  could  hardly  make  a  book  on  Political  Economy  which  would  not 
be  valanble.  This  volume  is  the  best  representative,  within  manageable 
compass,  of  the  best  English  thinking.  It  is  portable,  c  >mpact,  not  t  k)  large, 
clear  in  Its  order,  unusually  lucid,  easy,  comprehensible  in  style,  written 
in  simple,  unpretending  English,  and  ab  mndiag  in' apt  examples  and  illus- 
trdtiona  Many  of  the  titles  show  how  tlunovMy  English  it  is ;  e.  g  y  **  The 
classes  amopg  whom  wealth  is  distributed,*'  "  Rents  as  determined  by  com- 
peti'ion,"  "Peasant  proprietors,"  •*  Metayers  and  Cottiers,  and  the  Ecoqo- 
mical  Aspects  of  Tenant-Right,"  "Trades  Unions,"  *•  Overproduction," 
** the Income-Tax,"  "the  Land-Tax  and  Poor-RUes,"  "the  Poor  Law." 
Buch  discussions  as  those  on  Pauperism,  and  on  National  Education  as  a 
remedy  for  low  wages,  could  never  occur  in  an  American  work. 

One  point  in  which  Mr.  Fawcett*8  style  of  thinking  differs  fiom  that  of 
American  authors  is  in  considering  the  subject  entirely  and  only  in  the  light 
of  the  totHl  wealth  of  the  community.  Oue  of  our  authors —  espec'ally  if 
of  the  school  of  Carey  —  stirts  with  the  individual ;  he  shows  at  the  outset 
how  di  tribution  of  labor,  exchange,  etc.,  come  to  be  primarily  possible.  A 
British  writer  ignores  all  that;  he  starts  with  the  British  [empirie,  whose 
opuleoce,  grea'ness  and  glory  are,  in  his  view,  the  end  of  Political  Econ- 
omy. Thus,  Prof  Pawcet's  first  book  —  94  pages  —  is  on  the  Pn  due  ion 
o#  Wealth;  but  it  is  wealth  in  which  the  real  producer — the  Englbh 
laborer  —  has  no  share.  Land,  labor  and  capital  are  its  three  requisites, 
and  but  a  small  and  diminishing  class  of  Englishmea  can  have  either  Lind 
or  capital.  So  when  he  comes  to  discusi  "Foreign  Commerce  or  Interna- 
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lional  Tra<le  '*  (B'»ok  III.  Exchange.  Chap.  VII.),  his  great  argument  for 
"free  fade*'  is  that  it  increases  wealth  —  *.  «.,  the  wealth «  f  capitalists  a*  d 
land-owners,  for  no  others  in  England  have  any  "  wealth  "  to  be  increased. 
Much  that  he  says  of  the  advantage  of  interchanges  of  commodities  is  true, 
irrespectiye  of  the  controverted  qu*  stions.  The  laborer'^  interest  in  the 
matter  is  put  in  this  way :  "  Foreign  commerce  economizes  labor  and  capi- 
tal,  and  therefore  must  exert  9mM  tendency  toward  increasing  the  nominal 
wages  of ^ the  laborer."  The  economy  of  labor  and  capital  here  me>int  is 
secured  to  England,  for  example,  by  diiving  foreign  industry  out  of  occu- 
pations that  compete  with  English  ones.  When  the  author  says :  **Free 
trade  enables  the  labor  and  cap  tal  of  each  country  to  work  with  maximum 
efficiency/'  he  means  in  incr  asing  aggregate  wealth.  But  who  c-in  show 
that  the  increase  of  England's  aggregate  wealth  —  the  present  relatione  of 
*'  daesee"  continuing  —  vfo\i\d  be  a  blessing?  So  when  he  admits  that  par- 
ticular classes  of  consumers  may  be  injured  by  for  ign  commerce — i.  «.,  by 
importing  instead  of  producing?  certain  articles  —  th's  is  evidently  ni  objec- 
tion to  him,  if  the  mass  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  classes  is 
increased.  He  recognizes  the  interest  of  England  — ».  a,  of  her  over- 
wealthy  classes  —  in  having  **  free  trade  "  adopted  by  other  nations,  and  that 
in  *'  almost  every  other  country  "  the  opposite  do  trine  prevails,  and  even 
"  the  great  body  of  the  workingmen  are  ardent  protectionists.'' 

On  the  whole,  this  is  the  best  English  treatise  on  the  Science  of  Political 
Economy  we  have  ever  seen. 

Science,  Philosophy,  and  Religion:  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
Lowell  Institute.  Boston.  By  Pn.f  John  Base  m,  Williams  College. 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons.    1871.    Pp.  811. 

This  interesting  aod  able  volume  illustrates  the  fact  that  on  great  themes 
many  accomplished  writers  may  publibh  books,  all  of  which  shall  be  attrac- 
tive and  profitable.  The  theme  has  room  enough  ia  it  for  large  discursive- 
ness. There  is  range  for  a  vast  amount  of  penetrative  and  instructive 
thought.  Such  topics  as  Dr.  McCosh  discussed  in  his  Lectures  on  Positiv- 
ism are  here  thrown  into  new  lights  and  relations,  and  illustrated  with 
much  greater  freshness  and  force.  It  strikes  us  as  far  the  best  written  of 
Prof.  Bascom's  publications.  In  former  volumes  we  confess  to  some  disip- 
pointment  The  promise  they  made  was  hardly  fulfilled.  The  thought 
contained  less  that  was  satisfying  than  we  had  been  led  to  expect  The 
author  set  out  upon  a  jouroey  in  wLich  he  came  short  of  the  goal  in  yiew. 
Iq  the  present  work,  though  the  title  is  of  course  too  ample  to  be  exhausted 
•  in  so  small  a  book  —  twelve  lectures, —  yet  the  first  lecture  hardly  gives 
notice  of  the  depth  and  richness  of  thought  that  surceed.  Profl  Bascom  is 
specially  felicitous,  moreover,  in  comparison  and  figurative  elucidation. 
The  style,  too,  is  neat,  but  affluent,  often  combining  unusual  strength  a^d 
elegance*  One  exception  is  the  use  of  the  word  **  uubeknown,"  —  barely 
recognized  as  colloquial. 
Mental  Philosophy  is  here  vindicated  and  exalted,  from  first  to  last,  as 
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standing  between  Natural  Science  and  Religion,  giving  yalidity  and  form 
to  each.  It  is  treated  ?A^pafremineneey  Philosopliy.  After  a  general  defeose 
of  it  as  inevitable  to  miud  and  necessiry  to  progress  and  character.  Prof  B. 
discusses  the  relation  of  Primitlye  Ideas,  or  Intuitions,  to  Knowledge,  and 
then  *' Space,  the  field;  Causation,  the  law  of  fects;**  Matter,  Conscious- 
ness, Right,  Liberty.  Life,  Mind,  and  the  Interaction  of  Forces,  closing  with 
the  Classification  of  Knowledge  as  related  to  Mental  Philosophy.  Cnmpariog 
lecture  with  lecture,  thelVtb,  ia  which  the  proposed  substitute  for  Causation 
of  Mill,  Spencer  and  Bain  is  exploded,  strikes  us  as  the  most  complete  and 
satisfactory.  It  is  entitled  **  Resemblance  not  the  Sole  Law  of  Thought." 
The  analysis  is  acute  and  clear,  the  reas  >ning  strong  and  convincing.  The 
points  made  are :  1,  The  primitive  charac'er  of  causation ;  2,  Its  exclusive 
application  to  physical  events ;  8,  Its  absolute  necessity  for  their  apprehen- 
sion ;  4,  The  impossibility  of  substituting  any  other  idea  for  it ;  5,  It  is  a 
common  ground  of  activity  between  us  and  Qod.  The  subtlest  and  most 
dangerous  modern  assault  upon  relig  on  so  gathers  about  tbis  intuition  of 
Causal  Power  that  a  successful  exposition  of  it  is  a  grand  service  done  to 
the  Truth;  and  Prof.  Bascom's  is  eminently  successAil.  His  discussion  of 
the  intuition  of  Right  involves  some  consideration  of  Dr.  Hopkins's  style 
of  Utilitarianism.  There  is  hafdly  a  form  of  new  scientific  thought  —  like 
the  views  of  Huxley,  Darwin,  etc.  —  but  is  touched  from  its  metaphysical 
side  —  the  side  on  which  their  errors  are  weakest  and  truth  is  strongest. 
Such  books  show  that  the  old  New-Bngland  keenness  and  power  in  higher 
philosophical  thought  has  not  oozed  away  yeu 

SuBBTAKCB  AND  SHADOW,  Etc,  Etc.  :  An  Essay  upon  the  Plagues  of 
Creation.    By  Henry  James.    Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.    Pp.  589. 

Plunging  into  the  middle  of  this  volume  of  antique  type  and  unique 
thought,  we  found  the  author  belaboring  two  men  of  such  size  in  philoso- 
phy as  Hamilton  and  Kant.  The  next  discovery  was  that  the  book  was 
written  to  show  that  Swedeuborgis  the  great  physical  and  metaphysical 
philosopher  to  whom  all  others  should  bow.  As  an  essayist  Mr.  James  has 
achieved  conf'iderable  reputation.  He  has  critical  power,  literary  skill, 
taste,  acuteness,  and  force;  but  his  best  qualities  do  not  shine  in  this 
attempt  in  the  field  of  speculation.  He  does  not  always  preserve  intellectual 
dignity.  One  of  his  running  titles  is,  '*  Sir  William  Hamilton  degrades 
Philosophy  into  Snivel*^  Another  is,  *'  He  finds  the  cause  of  a  thing 
always  on  the  thing's  own  Intestines."  Another  is,  ^  The  stupendous  antics 
of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel."  Another  is,  "  Sir  William  Hamilton 
runs  Kant's  Doctrine  into  the  Ground."  He  calls  Science  intruding  into 
the  domain  of  Philosophy,  a  **  mousing  owl."  Dr.  Bushnell's  Nature  and 
the  Supernatural  is  said  to  "  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  our  ordinary 
characteristic  theology  that  an  ox  fed  on  oil-cake  does  to  average  beef.''  The 
orthodox  theology  is  caricatured  and  misrepresented  —  e.  ^.,  it  is  said  to 
"  make  creation  a  mere  impromptu  spurt  of  the  Divine  Power,  as  essen- 
tially wanton  or  capricious  as  that  whereby  an  idle  horseman  with  a  stroke 
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of  bis  whip  lays  low  the  head  of  an  aspiring  thistle.**  He  seems  to  chaiac> 
terize  worship  as  **  transparent  monlcey-shinesof  a  mock  devotion."  Set- 
ting forth  God's  desire  to  draw  us  into  sympathetic  fellowship  with  Himself 
he  says,  that  if  He  saw  us  spontaneously  disposed  thereto,  **  He  would  be 
more  than  content  never  to  get  a  genuflexion  from  us  again  while  the  world 
lasted,  nor  hear  another  of  our  dreary  iitanies  while  sheep  bleat  and  calv^es 
bellow."  He  does  not  think  we  are  much  better  off  for  revelation.  '*  Com- 
pared, with  heathen  nations,  we  are  indeed  as  balsed  apples  to  green;  but  I 
do  not  see  that  apples  plucked  green  from  the  tree  and  assiduously  cooked, 
as  we  have  been,  are  near  so  likely  to  ripen  in  the  long  run  as  those  which 
are  still  left  hanging  upon  the  boughs,  exposed  to  Grod's  unstinted  sun  and 
air."    Only  Swedenborg  can  ripen  us  I 

One  of  the  singular  things  about  this  book  is  the  habit  of  the  author  of 
putting  a  new  and  unwarranted  sense  upon  familiar  words  of  established 
meaning:  It  is  more  than  Dr.  BuehnelPs  fashion  of  departing  somewhat 
firom  the  settled  English  significations :  Mr.  James  makf  s  entire  departures. 
Thus,  morality  with  him  is  **  a  sentiment  of  selfhood  or  property  in  ones' 
own  body  I "  and  religion  is  a  sense  of  the  loss  of  Ood's  favor,  and  an  impulse 
to  make, sacrifices  to  regain  it.  Thus,  too,  *'  infinite,**  as  applied  to  God's 
loye  to  man,  is  made  to  mean,  **  untainted  by  the  least  admixture  of  love  to 
Himself'*  or  **  unlimited  by  self-love.**  So  nonexistence  is  spoken  of  as  a 
nature — i.  «.,  an  existent  one !  subjected  to  death ;  and  this  is  vivified  (or 
brought  out  of  non-existence  into  existence)  by  the  Creator's  allowing  His 
infinitude  to  be  *' swallowed  up  in  the  finiteness**  of  the  (non-existent) 
creature  I 

The  caricature  Mr.  James  gives  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  Atonement, 
founding  it  on  the  ascription  of  *'  essential  malignity,'*  or  a  '*  Divine  appe- 
tite for  vengeance  **  to  God,  we  shall  not  allow  ourselves  to  quote.  It  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  this  that  be  should  call  the  Christian  Church  "an 
embodiment  of  our  sottishness  in  divine  things,**  **  the  refuge  and  citadel  of 
a  frenzied  egotism  and  unbelief.'* 

Notes,  Practical  aito  Ezfositort,  on  thk  Gospels.    By  Charles  H. 
Hali,  D  D^  Brooklyn,  K.  Y.    Hurd  &  Houghton.    Pp.  428  and  400. 

Barnes,  Jacobus,  Ripley,  and  the  rest,  who  are  accepted  expositors  with 
their  respective  denominations,  are  here  followed  by  a  well-read  Episcopal 
rector,  who  aims  to  do  a  like  service  for  his  own  sect  The  execution  is 
creditable,  the  learning  employed  respectable,  though  not  so  high  as  prevails 
in  noQ>-Episoopal  circles,  the  style  less  careless  and  prolix  than  in  some  pop- 
ular commentaries,  neater  and  more  fitting,  and  the  illustrations,  maps,  etc., 
sufficient  for  the  limited  purposes  contemplated.  Dr.  Hall  is  careful  to  say 
that  bis  Notes  are  **  respectfully  offered  to  churchmen;*^  he  devoutly  quotes 
the  Liturgy  here  and  there ;  he  makes  it  part  of  bis  preface  to  Mark's  (Gos- 
pel to  inform  us  that ""  the  Feast  of  St.  Mark  occurs  April  25.'*  following 
this  with  the  **  Collect  for  St.  Mark's  Day  *' ;  he  says  a  good  word  for  "  our 
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chorch,"  when  he  conveniently  can ;  he  supports  his  interpretations  by  the 
Fathers,  in  place  of  the  most  learned  and  accepted  commentators ;  and  he 
accompanies  his  acknowledgment  of  obligation  to  Barnes  for  the  form  of 
his  own  worlc,  with  the  disclaimer  —  "*  No  Opinion  of  Mr.  B  has  been 
copied,  since,  so  far  as  they  were  peculiar  to  him,  they  were  novelties."  In 
his  Introduction  he  says:  "  Think  who  wrote  the  Christian  Scriptures  — 
Chrutian  Bishops.  Who  have  guarded  them  in  all  ages?  Christian  Bish- 
ops. Who  have  taught  you  how  to  thiok  by  creed,  prayer,  etc  ?  The 
ministers,  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  the  Chttreh,  *  *  *  The  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  as  they  appear  in  the  Prayer  Book,  are  the  true  guide  to  you  in 
the  study  of  the  Gospels."  In  the  Preface  to  this  (second)  edition  he  avows 
that  his  idea  is  *'  to  present  the  liturgical  forms  of  the  piety  of  the  Church, 
as  the  proper  commentary  on  both  the  words  and  deeds  of  Christ  *  *  * 
Therefore  the  Prayer  Book  has  been  largely  incorporated  in  the  Notea  It 
was  believed  that  Christian  teachers  of  the  young  would  in  this  way  catch  the 
spirit  of  our  well-ordered  services,**  etc.  eta  A  commentary  less  sectarian 
in  purpose  and  shaping  is  more  to  our  taste. 

The  Physical  Causb  of  the  Dbath  of  Chbist,  ahd  its  Rblation  to 
THE  Prikcifles  a»d  PRACTICE  OF  Chbistiaritt.  By  Wm.  Stroud, 
M,D,  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Chicago :  Q,  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 
Pp.422.    12mo.    Price  $2.00. 

The*chief  point  of  this  monograph  (a  republication)  is  to  show  that  the 
immediate  physical  cause  of  the  Saviour's  death  was  not  the  ordinary  suf- 
ferings of  crucifixion,  but  an  actual  rupture  of  the  heart,  as  the  consequence 
of  intense  mental  emotion  The  case  is  ably  argued,  both  negatively  and 
positively,  by  a  skillful  and  eminent  physician,  strongly  reinforced  by  other 
competent  opinions,  and  the  conclusion  made  to  appear  highly  probable. 
A  greater  amount  of  information  is  here  collected  in  r«'gtird  to  the  phenom- 
ena of  crucifixion,  bloody  swe^t,  the  effect  of  emotion  in  producing 
lesion  of  the  heart,  and  related  topics,  than  it  is  easy  to  find  elsewhere.  If 
the  mind  at  first  recoils  at  such  a  surgical  analysis  of  this  stupendous 
redemptive  act,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  such  a  discuss'on,  if  valid,  we 
have— ^r«<,  a  remarkable  and  unexpected  testimony  of  science  t')  the  most 
artless  of  narratives;  and,  sewndly^  a  singular  confirmation  of  the  intensity 
of  the  spiritual  confiict  with  which  our  salvation  was  purchased.  The 
related  doctrinal  discussions  of  the  volume  are  interesting,  as  the  views  of 
a  devout  and  intelligent  layman,  and  few  students  of  the  Bible  will  fail  to 
derive  many  valuable  suggestions  from  the  entire  treatise. 

Boston  Lectttres,  1871.  Christianity  and  Skepticism ;  comprising  a 
Treatment  of  Questions  in  Biblical  CriticisuL  Boston  :  Cong.  Pub. 
Society.    Chicago :  G.  S.  F.  Savage.    Pp.  478.    12mo.  $2. 

Including  the  Introductory  one,  here  are  eleven  lectures  mostly  by  well- 
known  and  able  men.  They  are  as  follows :  The  Relations  of  the  Bible  to 
the  Civilization  of  the  Future,  by  Pro£  Phelps.   The  Primeval  Revelation, 
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by  Prof.  Mead,  of  Andoyer.  Moees.  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson.  Joshua  and 
JudRes ;  or,  The  Heroic  Age  of  Israel,  by  Prof.  Tyler.  The  Hebrew  The- 
ocracv,  by  Dr.  Bacon.  The  Pr.>pher.  Isainh,  by  Dr.  John  Lord.  The  Gos- 
pel of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  by  Dr.  Cheever.  The  Apostle  Paul,  by  ProC 
Fisher.  Criticism  Confirmatory  of  the  Gospels,  b?  Prof.  Thayer.  Jesus 
Christ  himself  the  All-sufficient  EvldeDce  of  Christianity,  by  ProC  Tal- 
cott.  Exclusiye  Traits  of  Christianity,  by  Dr.  Hopkins.  To  enter  upon 
any  intelligent  criticism  of  so  many  diverse  discussions  would  be 
impracticable;  we  will  not,  therefore,  undertake  to  characterize  indi- 
yidual  lectures.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  announce  them,  and  to  say  that 
they  claim  to  be,  and  are,  "a  Series  of  Studies**  upon  the  Bible,  "not 
assuming  to  form  a  systematic  treatise  or  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  all 
the  great  questions  respecting  it ;  '*  that  they  are  to  a  good  degree  popular 
in  the<r  method,  as  well  as  tboughtful  in  character;  that  some  of  them  are 
of  very  marked  inter*  st  and  ability ;  and  that  as  a  whole  they  constitute  a 
quickening  and  profitable  course  of  reading,  both  for  ministers  and  laymen, 
and  are  well  adapted  to  keep  them  informed  of  the  present  aspects  of 
religious  discussion.    The  volume  should  find  its  way  into  their  lihraries. 

Treatu>e  on  Regenbration.  By  Willl'»m  Anderson,  LL.D.,  Glasgow. 
Philadelphia :  Smith,  EDglish  &  Co.  Chicago :  fi.  A.  Sumner.  Pp.  81L 
12mo. 

The  subject-matter  of  this  volume  Is  treated  In  seven  sections :  the  nature 
of  regeneration — the  necessity— the  instrumentality— the  actuatiuf?  agency 
— its  state  as  produced  and  developed— its  procuring  cause,  and  Its  manifee- 
tatlon.  The  argnments  under  these  several  beads  are  extended  and  condu- 
slve  in  character.  Native  depravity  Is  accounted  (br  on  the  privation  the- 
ory (p.  65).  The  whole  discussion,  with  a  very  few  exoeptions,  is  carefully 
discriminative.  The  composition  Is  in  sermon  style,  and  much  of  it  rather 
loose  at  that.  Sentences  of  infelicitous  construction  are  not  rare.  The  fol* 
lowing  (on  p.  40)  would  bear  retouching  with  profit :  ^  But  there  are  mys- 
teries enough  In  our  foHh  without  any  one  should  make  gratuitous,  super- 
stitious additions  to  them." 

If,  on  the  next  revision  of  the  work,  it  should  be  thoroughly  sifted  and 
portions  ofit  recast,  a  volume  considerably  reduced  would  be  more  ediff- 
iog  to  the  reader  and  more  creditable  to  the  author. 

The  Atonement:  in  its  Relation  to  the  Covenant,  the  Priesthood, 
AND  the  Intbbcbssion  OF  OUR  LoBD.  By  Rev.  Hugh  Martin,  HA. 
Philadelphia :  Smith,  English  &  Co.  Chicago :  H.  A.  Sumner.  Pp.  288. 
12mo. 

The  author,  a  Scotchman,  a  close  thinker  and  lucid  writer,  has  given  a 
thorough  discussioli  of  the  subject,  as  he  undi'rstands  it  The  theology  of 
the  discussion  is  Federal,  and  corresponds  substantlaUy  with  the  Westmin- 
ster exposition.  Our  limits  allow  only  a  few  beacon  points  along  the  vigor- 
ous march  of  the  discussion.    All  sinners  one  with  Adam ;  all  believers  one 
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with  Christ  Christ  bears  the  sin  of  all  belieyers,  ani  His  righteoasness  is 
imputed  to  them,  as  the  ground  of  their  justification  Christ  died,  not 
amply  as  a  passive  sufferer,  but,  as  an  acting  priest,  offered  Himself  a  sacri- 
fice, and  thus  fulfilled  an  essenti;!  ondition  in  tbe  covenant  of  grace, 
thereby  laying  a  sure  fouadatibn  for  His  office,  as  intercessor.  Hence  his 
intercession  has  not  for  its  object  to  influence  ihe  Father  to  do  what  other, 
wi^e  He  wou^d  be  unwilling  to  do,  but  officially  to  present  a  fulfilled  con- 
dition in  a  pUn  of  salvation  which  originated  in  the  1  )ye  of  €k>d.  Christ, 
in  the  sacrifice  of  Himself,  was  for  our  salcC'i  treated  as  a  Sinner,  just  as  we 
for  His  sake  are  treated  as  righteous.  Conversely,  He  was  made  sin  for  us, 
in  the  same  sense  that  we  are  "  male  tbe  righteousness  of  Ghxl  in  Him.** 

The  atonement  in  its  provisions  is  ample  for  all,  but  in  its  application  is 
limited  t  >  the  elect  Mr.  M.  does  not  rec  immend  to  mod;:;ra  preachers  the 
antiquated  formulas  of  statement,  but  earnestly  contends  for  the  root  and 
essence  of  the  matter,  as  discussed  in  his  book. 

We  do  not  indone  all  the  statements  of  the  volume  in  form  and  strength ; 
and  yet,  while  so  many  weak  dilutions  of  the  doctriae  are  abroad,  in  wuich 
we  aie  told  that  Christ  was  simply  a  self-sacrifice  as  a  grand  example  of 
self-denial,  or  a  sacrifice  as  a  law  of  being,  or  a  martyr  to  produce  a  sub- 
lime moral  effeitt,  or  a  governmental  display,  ere,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  so 
thorouxsha  discussion,  fiunded  not  on  a  pbilosopbi'-al  theory  which  may 
be  received  to-day  and  exploded  to-morrow,  but  oa  Biblical  interpretation. 
We  cordially  recommend  the  volume  to  the  careful  reading,  especi\lly  of 
the  younger  ministers.  Comin<  after  the  perusal  of  some  other  treatises^ 
it  will  be  as  roast  beef  after  a  diet  of  watergruel. 

The  Pious  Dbad  of  thb  MsDioAii  Pbofbssion.     By  Henry  J.  Brown, 
A.M.,  M  D.    Philadelphia :  Higjiins  <&  Perkinpiae.    Pp.  ^0. 

It  is  well  sometimes  to  take  men  religiously  on  the  side  of  their  occupa- 
tions in  life  and  professional  education.  Dr.  Brown  attempts  this  in  eight 
brief,  well-drawn  biographical  sketches  of  medical  men.  We  s  e  only  mat- 
ter for  commendation  in  the  des'gn  and  the  execution.  Three  short  and 
interesting  essays  are  prefixed,  on  the  Cross  in  the  Life — Union^in Nature 
—  in  Mtdicine. 

Elbments  of  Astronomy.    By  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  editor  of  "  Nature," 
F.R.A.8..  etc    New  York ;  App  etons.    Pp.  813. 

Lnckyer  ranks  abroad,  as  an  author,  with  such  men  as  Aisy.  MacMilIan*s 
edition  of  his  Elements  is  h  re  condensed  and  adapted  to  American 
use.  Some  practical  additions  are  made,  and  Arago's  Chins  of  both 
Celestial  Hemispheres  appended.  Lockyer  makes  grnxl  use  of  Spectram 
Analysis,  and  his  own  discoveries.  The  book  is  "  np  ?  in  the  latest  results; 
the  order  of  topics,  beginning  with  the  stars,  more  easy  and  natural  than 
that  of  other  treatises;  the  style  of  explanatioa  and  statement  lucid  and 
terse ;  the  colored  and  other  illustrations  abundant  and  superior. 
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QuAUTATivB  Chbmioal  Analt8I0.  Bv  Charles  W.  Elliot  and  Frank  H. 
Storer,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  New  York :  Van  Nos- 
trand.    Pp.  191. 

One  of  these  authors  has,  since  this  publication,  and  that  of  Elliot  and 
Storer's  Inorganic  Chemixtry,  become  President  of  Harvard.  This  book 
disclosies  how  he  would  u^^e  analytical  scientific  study  as  a  means  of  intellec- 
tual  discipline,  especially  in  reasming  and  the  attainment  of  truth.  The 
discovery  of  the  elements  contained  in  compound  substances  is  here  pur- 
sued chiefly  in  respect  to  iuorganic  solids  and  liquids,  and  comprises  thirty- 
four  chemical  elements  out  of  sixty-five.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  the  text-book  is  one  of  great  merit,  and  singularly  compact  and  aatia- 
factory. 

The  Lifb  of  Bismabck,  Prtvatb  and  Political.  By  J.  G.  L.  HesekieL 
From  the  German.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.    Pp.  491. 

We  could  advise  none  but  reviewers  to  attempt  the  first  eighty  pages  of 
this  goodly  volume.  There  is  a  heavy  introduction  by  the  English  transia* 
tor,  an  interminable  and  elaborate  genealogy  and  fitmily  history,  and  a 
series  of  sketches  of  Bismarck's  homes.  The  author  reaches  the  101st  page 
before  he  gets  his  hero  even  bom.  After  that,  with  true  German  minute- 
ness and  exhaustiveness,  1^  goes  through  the  details  of  his  childhood,  school- 
days, and  youth,  his  wild  "mad,"  roystenng  university  life  at  Berlin,  G5t- 
tingen,  and  Berlin  again, —  at  the  latter  university  his  study  companion 
being  our  Minister  and  historian  Motley,  his  boon  companions,  army  offi- 
cers,—  his  marriage,  domestic  and  agricultural  life,  entrance  upon  political 
duties,  membership  in  Diet  and  Upper  Chamber,  ambassadorship,  premier- 
ship, and  who'e  public  career.  He  was  born  at  Sch<  enhausen,  where  he 
first  resided,  the  estate ft'om  which  his  new  title  of  Baron  is  derived,  April 
1,  1815.  His  full  name  is  Otto  Edward  Leopold.  He  belongs  to  the  North 
German  knightly  &milics.  the  lauded  aristocracy  of  Saxony  and  Branden- 
burg. A  vein  of  rollicking  humor,  an  inrense  relish  for  the  broadly  comi- 
cal,* ran  through  his  early  days.  Who  would  recognize  the  grave,  astute, 
imperturbable,  sternly-purposed  statesman  in  the  writer  of  this  description 
of  a  table  companion  at  a  rural  hotel  ?  "A  fat  frog  without  legs,  who 
opens  his  mouth  before  every  morsel  like  a  carpet-bag,  right  up  to  his 
shoulders,  so  that  I  am  obliged  to  hold  on  to  the  table  for  giddinesa  *  A 
robust  man  is  Bismarck,  of  powerful  physical  make,  and  all  his  days  a 
great  horseman  and  ardent  hunter.  He1igi»land,  in  the  North  Sea,  which 
he  has  just  demanded  from  England,  was  one  of  his  youthful  resorts.  He 
was  evidently  a  hard  drinker  and  smoker,  but  a  hard  thinker  too,  an  unu- 
sual combination.  He  cut  university  lectures,  and  read  up  for  examina- 
tions like  a  race  horse.  An  intense  royi^Hst  fh)m  the  start,  holding  to 
sovereignty  and  thrones  by  divine  right,  the  infiexible  fou  of  democracy 
and  liberalism,  with  love  for  the  Prussian  army  running  **  like  a  red  line  *' 
through  his  whole  political  life;  a  man  of  firm  countenance,  and  coM  glance, 
imperious  and  fearless ;  believing  implicitly  that  Prussia  must  be  distinct- 
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iyely  Prussian,  that  is,  nn-Frencb,  nn-Engllsh ;  nnchangeablj  conseryative 
in  eyerything,  accepting  the  constUation  of  King  Frederic  William  in  1847 
against  his  wiU,  **  because  he  must,*'  bat  silently  resolying  to  make  the 
\Sxi2,  monarch  more  monarchical  in  dae  time ;  as  unlike  an  American  states- 
man, or  a  Bright,  or  Gladstone,  as  could  well  be,  about  equally  resolute  in 
dyking  out  the  sea  and  republicanism ;  his  long  yellowish-gray  oyercoat,^a8 
well- known  as  Mr.  Greeley's  white  one,  a  sarcastic  and  waggish  story-teller 
on  occasion,  a  terse,  tense  writer,  a  somewhat  hard,  but  sententious,  forci- 
ble, commanding  speaker,  holding  the  independent  supremacy  of  the  Prus- 
sian crown  high  above  every  other  object  of  state,  "  at  every  cost,'*  yet 
advocating  popular  representation ;  chatty,  witty,  picturesque  in  his  private 
letters,  salting  speech  and  written  expression  often  with  a  blunt  and  pecu- 
liar humor ;  full  of  courtly  dignity  in  society,  and  of  homely  heartiness  in 
his  ihmily  and  in  his  woods ;  a  man  of  Intense  devotion  to  his  ideas,  never 
popular,  and  everywhere  admired ;  neither  a  Cavour  nor  a  Gktribaldi,  but 
intellectually  greater  than  either ;  ihuA  is  Bismarck.  He  has  succeeded  by 
power  of  thought,  and  power  of  opioion  and  policy.  Read  his  letters  in 
order  to  know  him.  It  is  cheering  to  find  him  revisiting  Wiesbaden —•»  the 
scene  of  former  folly  " — and  writing:  **  Would  it  might  please  €k)d  to  fill 
this  vessel  with  His  clear  and  strong  wine,  in  which  formerly  the  champagne 
of  twenty-one  years  (^  youth  foamed  uselessly  and  left  nothing  but 
loathing  behind." 

The  sprightly  portions  of  this  book  are  autobiographical  —  viz.,  the 
unique  Bismarckian  letters.  They  show  almost  an  artist's  eye  for  scene 
and  color.  Over  one  hundred  telling  and  apt  illustrations  adorn  the  vol- 
ume, which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  biography  of  the  twelvemonth 
past 

Thb  Biblb  Defbndbd,  Exa  By  Rev.  W.  H.  Brisbane.  Philadelphia : 
Higgins  &  PerRlnpina    Pp.  179. 

With  a  sensible  introduction  on  the  infidel  strategy,  and  a  convenient  top- 
ical index,  this  little  book  is  fitted  to  remoye  some  difficulties  and  neutralize 
some  objections  made  against  revelation.  It  is  very  Umited,  of  course,  ill 
its  range.  Our  Methodist  brethren  have  not  wrought  in  this  field  so  largely 
as  others  hitherto. 

Planb  Pkoblbms  in  Elbmbntabt  Gbohbtbt.  a  Majtual  of  Dbafiv 
inG  Imstrumbnts  and  Opbrations.  By  S.  Edw.  Warren,  C.E.  With 
plates.    New  York :  John  Wiley  &  Son.    Pp.  163, 116. 

The  first  of  these  compact  text-books  treats  of  elementary  conic  sections, 
and  the  second  includes  the  nstheiios  of  drawing  sdfntifiatlly  considered. 
They  are  clear  and  excellent  hand-books  for  the  pupil  in  graphic  geometry. 
They  will  promote  neatness  and  accuracy  in  a  branch  of  education  com- 
monly considered  quite  aside  firom  science,  requiring  only  dexterity  of  exe* 
cution. 
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CULTUBB  AND  RSLIGIOH  IN  S^MB  OF  THBIR  RK.ATION8.     By  J.  C   Bbairp* 

Princ.  Coll.  St  Salv.  and  St  Leon.  Univ.,  St.  Andrews.    New  Tork: 
Hurd  &  Houghton.    Pp.  197. 

These  five  lectures,  delivered  in  a  Scotch  college,  deserve  all  the  praise 
they  have  received  in  the  American  reprint  In  a  style  so  nna^suming 
that  many  who  read  a  little  may  undervalae  his  work.  Principal  Shairp 
analyzes  culture  itself,  as  contradistinguished  from  religion,  and  then  Bus* 
ley's  scientific  theory  of  it,  and  Matthew  Arnold's  literary  theory,  proceed- 
ing thereafter  to  set  forth  the  obstacles  created  by  intellectual  pursuits  to 
•piritual  growth,  and  the  happy  effect  of  embodying  culture  in  religion,  as 
part  of  it  He  aims  to  disarm  and  destroy  the  mischievous  antagonism 
attempted  to  be  set  up  between  the  two  by  such  spiritual  **  Philistines"  as 
the  late  Oxford  Professor  of  Poetry  and  the  plausible,  but  unsound,  lecturer 
before  the  Royal  Institution.  And  he  effectually  does  it  The  distinctions 
are  well  taken,  and  quietly,  but  firmly,  pressed,  the  illustrations  are  unnsu* 
aUy  good,  and  the  whole  production  is  fresh,  elevating,  pure,  and  strong 
above  the  m^orlty  of  books  on  such  topics.  Such  errors  as  we  note  are 
hardly  worth  mentioning.  It  would  be  a  happy  thing  if  some  of  the  good 
men  who  order  volumes  by  the  quantity  for  theological  students,  woukl 
include  this  modest  and  genuine  little  book  in  their  list,  and  then  include 
all  our  college  students  among  their  beneficaries.  It  would  be  good  seed  in 
good  soil,  emphatically. 

A  Copious  and  Critioal  Enolish-Latin  Dictionabt.  By  William 
Smith,  LL.D.,  and  Theophilus  D.  Hall,  M.A  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers.    Pp.  964. 

The  Messra  Harper  have  recently  issued  a  long-announced  and  much- 
needed  English-Latin  Dictionary,  edited  chiefly  by  Dr.  William  Smith* 
whose  name  has  become  a  household  word  with  classical  students,  and 
whose  industry  and  versatility  are  most  marveloua 

The  exterior  of  the  book  is  inviting,  being  tastefully  and  —  what  is  better 
—  strongly  bound.  As  we  open  it  we  are  struck  by  its  superiority  In  plan 
over  the  old  English-Latin  dictionaries  commonly  in  use.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising, for  their  defects  have  been  great  and  long-felt  It  has  been  well 
nigh  impossible  for  a  student  depending  upon  them  to  write  idiomatic 
Latin.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  listen  to  the  salutatorles  and  exer- 
cises in  '*  Prose  Composition  *'  in  our  colleges  and  academies.  We  fancy 
Cicero  attending  one  of  our  Commencements  and  listeuing  to  the  opening 
speech,  with  its  medley  of  words  and  Idioms  drawn  from  every  period  of 
Roman  literature,  ante-classical,  classical,  and  post  classical.  His  look  of 
surprise  gradually  gives  way  to  wrath,  until,  goaded  to  de^eratioo,  he 
leaps  to  his  feet  and  shouts  to  the  unlucky  Latinist :  ^  (^wnuque  tandsm 
abtUirepatimlia  noUraT^ 

In  the  work  before  us  the  English  words  and  their  Latin  equivalents  sre 
carefully  classified.  Synonyms  In  Latin  are  briefly  explained.  The  differ- 
ence  between  English  and  Latin  is  pointed  out  and  illustrated  by  examples^ 
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80  that  the  student  need  no  longer  commit  the  blander  of  translating  liter- 
ally into  Latin  phrases  peculiar  to  his  mother  tongue. 

A  happy  thought  in  the  editors  is  the  use  of  different  kinds  of  type  to 
make  prominent  to  the  eye  the  various  diyisions  of  the  subject  The  very 
obvious  advantage  of  this  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  had  to 
grope  through  the  mazes  of  similar  works  in  German. 

Another  feature  which  pleases  us  is  the  translation  of  the  Latin  passages 
quoted.  This  enhauces  their  value  ten  fo*d,  since  experience  has  taught  us 
that  the  student  generally  will  not,  and  often  can  not  ^Judiciously— trans- 
late them  for  himself 

We  earnestly  recommend  this  to  those  who  make  our  classical  grammars 
and  dictionaries. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  find  exact  citations  of  passages  throughout 
the  book,  since  it  enables  the  student  to  turn  at  once  to  the  Latin  author 
and  see  for  himself  whether  the  word  or  phrase  rtaXly  translates  the  Eng- 
lish. It  seems  that  this  plan  did  not  occur  to  the  editors  at  first,  but  was 
adopted  later. 

Whether  the  plan  of  the  work  has  been  Judiciously  carried  out  in  every 
particular,  can  be  learned  on^y  after  long  use.  If  there  are  some  errors  and 
omissions,  those  can  be  charitable  who  know  the  enormous  and  tedious 
labor  required  to  produce  such  a  book  —  almost  (fo  now>.  Dr.  Smith  and 
his  associates  have  again  laid  us  under  deep  obligations. 

First  Lessons  in  Composition.    By  J.  8.  Host,  LL.D.,  New  Jersey  State 
Normal  School    Philadelphia :  Eldredge  &  Bro.    Pp.  144. 

Words,  Sentence-making,  Variety  of  Expression.  Figurative  Expression 
and  Punctuation  are  treated  in  elaborate  elementary  detail.  Such  books 
show  forcibly  what  the  drill  of  a  ikorough  teacher  in  the  simple  beginnings 
of  literary  walk  should  be. 

The  American  Cardinal.    New  York :  Dodd  &  Mead.  Chicago :  W.  G. 
Holmes.    Pp.  819.    $1.50. 

T^e  anonymous  author  of  this  book,  under  the  guise  of  fiction,  sets  forth 
in  a  feeble  way  the  conflict  between  Popery  and  Prote9tantie>m,  and  espe- 
cially the  wilea  of  tbe  Je^uits.  The  scenes  described  trat  spired  during  the 
late  war,  and  the  hero  of  tbe  story  is  an  Episcopal  clergymtn,  who  aban* 
dooed  big  family  to  become  a  Romish  priest  The  real  facts  are  stranger 
tban  this  fiction. 

Heights  and  Depths.    By  Agnes  Leonard  Scanland.    Chicago :  Henry 
A.  Sumner.    Pp.  271.    $1.50. 

This  is  a  Chicago  book,  gotten  up  in  a  style  of  printing  and  binding 
which  does  credit  to  tbe  enterpris  ng  publisher,  and  tbe  Lakeside  Printing 
Co.  But  we  can  not  say  much  for  the  contents  of  the  book.  It  is  one  of 
a  multitude  of  goodish  books  which  are  soon  forgotten. 
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Theodore:  A  Stort  About  Baptism.  By  a  Troe  Baptist.  Philadel- 
phia :  Presbyterian  .Board  of  Publication.  Chicago ;  W.  G.  Holmea. 
Pp.874    $1.25. 

Few  books  npon  Baptism  have  bad  so  wide  a  circnlation  and  so  great 
influence  with  the  young  and  uneducated  as  **  Tbeodosia,**  published  by  the 
Baptist  Pub]  shing  Society.  It  presents  ia  a  plausible  but,  to  a  tbougbtfal 
and  intelligent  mind,  yery  unsatisfactory  manner,  the  arguments  for  Im- 
mersion and  Close  Communion. 

"Theodore'*  is  evidently  written  as  an  answer  to  *' Theodosia."  and 
makes  yery  eai>y  work  of  converting  a  Baptist  over  to  Pedo-Baptij.t  yiew«i. 
It  is  a  yery  good  antidote  to  the  former  book,  and  is  a  good  book  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  will  not  read  more  elaborate  treatises  on  this 
subject 

"Westward  :  A  Tale  of  American  Emigrant  Life.  By  Mrs.  J.  McNair 
Wright.  Priladf Iphia :  Pre<b:?terian  Board  of  Publication.  Chicago: 
W.Q. Holmes.    Pp.272.    $1.00. 

A  graphic  story  of  the  experiences  of  a  Christian  family  in  their  emigra- 
tion to  Kansas  and  beyond.  It  professps  to  be  mainly  a  record  of  fiict£>,  and 
well  illustrates  the  privations  and  hardships  of  pioneer  life,  and  especially 
how  much  good  a  single  Christian  fiamily  may  do  by  their  personal  influ- 
ence, and  their  self-denying  eflforts  to  plant  the  Sabbath-school  and  the 
Church  on  the  frontiers.   Is  an  attractive  book  for  Sunday-school  libraries. 

The  Wat  Lost  and  Pound.  A  Book  for  the  Yonng,  and  esnecially 
Young  M^n.  By  RfV.  Jof>eph  F.  Tuttle,  D.D..  President  of  Wabash 
College.  Pbiladelphia  :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  Chicago: 
W.G.Holmes.    Pp.286.    $1.00. 

This  is  an  excellent  book ;  just  such  as  we  would  be  glad  to  fee  put  into 
the  hands  of  every  young  man.  The  aim  is  well  expressed  in  the  preface, 
<*  to  win  the  young  to  a  l>fe  of  virtue  and  happiness  by  winning  them  to 
the  Cross.**  President  Tuttle  tvideotly  understands  the  peculiar  dangers 
to  which  the  young  are  exposed,  and  is  a  wise  and  sympathizing  counselor 
to  them  in  their  needs.    The  more  of  such  books  the  better. 

The  Silver  Sono.  A  Choice  Collection  of  New  Sabbath-^hool  Mosia 
By  W.  A.  Ogden.    Toledo,  Ohio :  W.  W.  Whitney.    Pp.  176. 
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Phases  of  Skbpticism.—- All  skepticfsm  calls  for  pity,  some  for  special 
tenderness  and  forbearance,  and  some  for  a  certain  kind  of  respect.  If  we 
accept  our  Saviour's  declaration,  we  must  bold  ttiat  error  of  tbe  bead 
springs  from  error  of  the  heart  Bat  with  differing  degrees  o^willfulbess 
and  defiance. 

Most  of  all,  perhaps,  we  compassionate  the  tpeeulatiiw  doubter.  It  is  soma 
men*s  infirmity,  as  Bishop  Butler  has  remarked,  to  be  led  astray,  not  by 
their  paesions  so  much  as  by  their  speculations.  There  are  men  who  are 
forever  asking  questions  that  they  can  not  answer ;  who  see  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  objections  far  better  than  the  reasons  and  proofa  Such  men 
are  always  tossing  and  find  no  rest.    They  are  to  be  pitied. 

Tbe  ignorant  infidel  deserves  tenderness.  He  knows  not  what  he 
oppoeea  It  is  his  fault,  and  it  is  also  his  misfortune.  Such  was  mostly 
the  dafs  of  men  whom  Dr.  Kelson  encountered,  many  of  whom  his  perse- 
vering kindness  recovered. 

The  learned  skeptic  of^n  deserves  special  consideration.  He  has  explored 
like  Huxley  among  natural  laws  till  lie  loses  sight  of  the  law-giver;  he  baa 
dealt  with  sensuous  things  till  he  has  lost  sight  of  the  superseusuous;  and 
has  been  unfortunate,  p«rhaps,  in  the  class  of  Christian  teachers  whom  he 
has  encountered.  Or  like  Buckle  he  has  plodded  among  the  forces  and  uni- 
formities of  history  till  the  chaos  or  coincidence  of  facts  has  hidden  from 
him  the  guiding  hand  divine.  Or  he  has  spent  his  life  in  elaborating  the 
difficulties  of  religion  and  the  objections  to  Christianity,  till  his  sight  is 
confused.  We  respect  his  learning  and  acut^ness ;  we  pity  his  perplexity ; 
and  the  more  because  the  whole  surrounding  atmosphere  of  his  life  has 
been  that  of  doubt  and  cavil. 

The  stntimental  and  moral  skeptic  of  modern  times  has  a  kind  of  claim  to 
consideration  for  the  high  culture  and  morality  which  he  teaches,  so  differ- 
ent from  the  ribaldry  and  debauchery  of  early  English  Deism.  It  would 
be  a  manlier  thing  in  him  to  acknowledge  whence  he  borrowed  his  ethics. 

One  occasionally  recognizes  a  sort  of  surly  frankness  in  some  forms  of 
•eofflng  and  railing  skepticism.  It  strikes  with  all  its  might,  confessing  the 
greatness  of  its  foe.  You  have  that  sort  of  feeling  toward  it  that  you  have 
for  a  vicious  mastift 

There  has  been  at  times  kfanaiieal  skepticism,  which  even  commands  a 
quasi  respect  It  has  fought  with  the  Bible  and  the  Church  because  they 
were  too  slow  for  its  reformatory  schemes,  and  philanthropic  zeal.    The 
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chief  mark  of  its  real  character  has  ueoally  been  its  terrific  bitterness;  a 
generaX  bitterness,  well  illustrated  by  Mr..  Garrison  when  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1*842  (we  thiniL  it  was),  be  stood  up  in  the  Methodist  church  at  Ando- 
ver,  Mass.,  and  expressed  the  hope  **that  the  lightnings  of  heaven  would 
blast  Buoker  Hill  monument/*    We  heard  and  remcml)ered. 

But  there  is  a  Species  of  skepticism  in  regard  to  which  it  is  impossible  to 
entertain  one  atom  of  tenderness,  consideration,  or  respect  It  is  this : 
When  a  man  claiming  knowledge  enough  of  literature,  civilization,  and 
history  to  have  preached  to  a  Unitarian  church  and  to  edit  a  "  Review  ** 
can  so  far  fly  in  the  face  not  only  of  common  decency,  but  of  common 
sense  aud  the  common  Judgment  of  mankind,  including  its  master  minds 
religious,  npn- religious,  and  irreligious, —  Rousseaus,  Parkers,  Carlyles, — 
JeffersoDS,  Websters,  Napoleonp, —  Bacons,  Newton?,  Pascals  alike;  and  so 
far  defy  the  evidences  written  all  over  the  earth  in  the  tremendous  ascend- 
ency of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  words  and  works  through  the  literature,  civil- 
ization, and  history  of  the  nations,  till  the  skeptic  can  not  even  date  his 
article  except  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  his  prodigious  permmal  potency 
at  this  hour  owr  sofne  million  souls^ —  as  to  caU  Jesus  Christ  '*  the  Nazarene 
fanatic ;"  to  say  that  **  there  was  no  reason  whatever  for  assuming  that  he 
was  a  great  man,"  that  He ''gave  nerlhfr  iropul;)e  nor  dinclion  to  the 
movements  made  in  His  name,"  that  in  His  chief  claims  He  was  marked  by 
a  '*  gross  lack  of  good  sense,'*  '*  extrtme  narrowness  of  ULdtrstanding  and 
exceptional  ignoracce,"  that  **  Jesus  was  many  grades  below  the  better 
class  of  His  time,  and  was  separated  f^om  Judaic  good  sense  and  character 
by  that  narrowness  of  understanding  and  blindness  of  ignorant  opinion 
which  in  all  ages/haracterize  vagrant  fanaticism ;  ?  that  He  was  "  the  crude 
and  harsh  Jesus,*'  with  a  **depth  of  ethical  ignorance  and  heedless  uucon- 
cern  about  absolute  justice  and  mercy,'*  and  **  a  heathen  ignorance  of  theis- 
tic  truth,** — and  much  more  of  the  samesvt. 

We  may  add  that  the  inexcusableness  of  this  eructation  is  deepened  by 
the  assumption  throughout  that  the  Gospel  narrative  gives  a  correct 
account  at  least  of  Christ's  claims. 

Kow  it  is  idle  for  the  newspapers  to  waste  breath  in  advertising  this 
spiteful  reviling  or  its  author.  As  a  daily  paper  well  said,  this  is  not 
'*  smart;**  '*  it  is  simply  stupid.**  It  is  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  driveL 
To  write  in  that  strain  does  not  attain  to  the  disnity  of  being  Satanic ;  it 
is  only  foolish.  It  is  about  as  brilliant  as  profisme  swearing.  It  may  be 
termed  asinine  skepticism. 

The  MmiSTBT  Pbbibhino  ;  ob  Not  ?—  One  of  the  stock  '* Atlantic  **  wri- 
ters told  a  story  in  Mr.  F.  E.  Abbot's  Toledo  "Index,*'  not  long  since,  of  a 
New  England  D.D.,  who  said  the  ministry  had  been  living  for  fifty  years 
on  the  prestige  of  Puritan  days;  that  this  is  n^rly  worn  out,  and  that  in 
fifty  years  more  it  will  be  **  impossible  for  a  man  of  mediocre  talent  to  sus- 
tain himself  in  the  ministry.'*  A  Swedenborgian  Journal  takes  up  the 
strain,  and  predicts  that  the  time  is  coming  when  there  will  be  almost  no 
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order  of  ministers  at  all,  though  as  mach  religions  teaching  as  now,  but  the 
majority  will  take  up  the  business  temporarily,  or  as  a  mere  Sunday  recre- 
ation from  other  occupations.  "  Unless  some  change  is  effected,  or  some 
reaction  takes  place,  the  ministry  will  lose  the  little  power  it  now  has,  and 
will  fail  of  support  as  a  distinct  class." 

There  is  a  certain  sublime  disregard,  in  these  predictions,  of  the  steady 
and  grand  increase  of  Chribtian  churches,  and  of  the  fact  that  higher  edu- 
cation  and  accomplishments  are  steadily  required  of  those  who  preach  the 
Gospel,  that  interests  us.  Commend  us  for  solecisms  to  the  men  of  daring 
inyention  I  If  a  man  is  bent  upon  contradicting  the  logic  of  reason  and  the 
logic  of  events  at  one  stroke,  let  it  be  done  with  a  po-itiye  and  ceckless  free- 
dom I  The  confidence  of  these  two  outsiders  as  to  the  approaching  end  of 
Christ's  chief  institution  for  Bis  Church,  led  us  to  look  with  solicitude  into 
the  Report  of  our  American  Education  Society  just  received.  We  were 
measurably  reassured.  The  end  is  nai  yet.  The  number  of  theological  stu- 
dents assisted  by  thai  most  benevolent  and  patriotic  organization  is  still — 
as  ever  since  the  Rebellion  —  in  excess  of  the  number  of  college  students 
aided.  Two  hundred  and  one  theological  students  to  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  in  colleges.  A  theological  education  costs  more  than  it  did,  and  the 
churches  help  all  but  eighty-eight  of  tboee  seeking  it.  This  wbi'e  they  are 
endowing  and  improving  the  seminaries  themselves.  And  the  whote  num- 
ber of  young  men  in  the  seminaries  in  1871  is  two  hundred  and  eighty- nine, 
against  two  hundred  and  forty  in  1870.  We  breathe  easier !  Nearly  a 
hundred  new  students  for  the  ministry  applied  to  the  Education  Society 
during  the  y^ar  past  We  take  courage.  We  shall  watch  next  year,  to  see 
how,  or  if;  the  Unitarian  and  Swedenborgian  prediction  takes  effect  upon 
our  Congregational  ministry,  and  perhaps,  if  it  is  not  entirely  blotted  out 
of  mind,  for  a  few  years  thereafter.  When  we  see  Park  Street  and  Central 
Church,  in  Boston,  and  the  Tabernacle,  New  York,  and  the  Church  of  the 
Pilgrims,  Brooklyn,  depending  on  lay  preachers,  or  calling  short-course 
men  from  the  city  missions  and  the  frontiers,  we  shall  begin  to  think  there 
is  something  in  it  As  long  as  the  multiplying  of  such  men  for  ordinary  and 
destitute  fields  only  makes  more  accomplished  preachers  more  npcessary  for 
the  great  centers  of  civilization,  we  shall  not  be  much  disturbed  for  our- 
selvea  And  as  long  as  other  denominations  build  new  theological  schools, 
and  an  enthusiastic  Methodist  even  gives  one  of  them  $100,000  for  the  theo- 
logical education  of  women,  we  shall  not  be  muth  concerned  for  the 
**  order  "  elsewhere.  It  is  likely  long  to  outlast  the  prophets  of  its  extinc- 
tion. 

A  FoBOOTTBK  Ahsrioah  Autbob  —  Apropos  of  the  new  and  noble 
edition  of  the  works  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  published  at  Oxford,  and  edited 
by  ProC  A.  0.  Eraser,  Sir  William  Hamilton's  successor  at  Edinburgh,  the 
"  British  Quarterly''  makes  the  point  that  England  has  treated  her  great  phi- 
losophical thinkers  and  writers  very  shabbily.  The  Cambridge  edition  of 
Bacon,  and  this  of  Berkeley,  are  the  only  good  annotated  editions  of  any  of 
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them.  Locke  and  Hume  are  yet  to  be  '*  done.**  The  writer  seems  to  forget 
Hamilton's  edition  of  Reid.  But  he  exhumes,  in  passing,  an  American 
author,  of  whom  we  will  give  what  he  says  in  his  own  worda  He  is 
describing  Berkeley's  life  at  Newport: 

**  One  American  friend  is  more  closdy  related  to  Berkeley  than  any 
other.  This  was  Dr.  Samuel  Johoson,  the  Episcopalian  minister  at  Strat- 
ford. He  had  known  *  The  Princ'ples  of  Human  Knowledge  *  before  Berke- 
ley's arrival  in  America,  and  had  become  a  convert  to  the  metaphysical 
principles  there  set  forth.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  welcome  Berkeley 
when  he  landed  in  Rhode  Island,  and  the  fr  endship  and  correspondence 
which  then  began  only  ceased  with  the  death  of  the  Bishop.  His  name, 
too,  possesses  special  interest  to  all  students  of  Berkeley's  philosophy,  and 
he  must  be  held  in  honor  ^oneoftite  earliest  and  one  of  the  greatest  meta- 
physicians tohich  America  has  produced.  Although  his  works  have  been 
forgotten  —  obscured,  perhaps,  by  the  theological  and  metaphysical  &me 
of  ftis  great  pupU^  Jonathan  Sdwwds  —  they  still  deserve  attention.  We 
should  like  to  see  a  new  edition  of  his  *£lementa  Philoeoph*ca ; '  and 
believe  that  if  republished  and  known,  it  would  be  a  valuable  contribution 
to  American  philosophy.  It  *  •  was  th»i  result  of  the  study  of  Berke- 
ley's writings,  and  of  conversations  and  corret<pondence  with  him  on  the 
philosophical  subjects  it  discus;»es.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Bishop,  and 
may  almost  be  looked  upon  as  a  new  and  more  complete  edition  of  *  The 
PritiCiples  of  Human  Knowledge.'  It  treats  of  the  pure  intellect  and  its 
notions,  snd  of  the  intuitive  intelleqtual  light;  and  so,  to  some  extent,  sup- 
plies the  place  of  the  second  part  of  that  work  which  was  never  written, 
and  connects  the  philosophy  of  Berkeley's  earlier  d^s  with  the  platonic 
mystic  sm  of  his  old  age.  Johnson's  ''Elementa  Philosophlca '  can  never 
be  separated  from  Berkeley's '  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge ; '  and  had 
the  two  been  always  studied  together,  the  continual  misapprehension  of 
the  Bishop's  philosophical  system,  which  has  characterized  most  histories 
of  philosophy,  could  scarcely  have  arisen.  The  philosophical  letters  to 
Johnson  are  also  full  of  interest,  and  show  other  sides  of  Berkeley's  system 
than  that  most  prominent  in  the  *  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge ; '  and 
Johnson  himself  seems  to  have  had  no  small  influence  in  developing  what, 
in  some  respects,  may  be  called  the  idealist,  and  in  others  the  mystical, 
moment  in  Berkeley's  speculation." 

The  ordinary  memoirs  of  Pres.  Edwards  are  so  meager  as  to  fbmish  no 
data  forjudging  how  much  he  was  indebted  to  Johnson  or  Berkeley  for 
the  stimulation  of  philosophical  thought.  He  entered  Tale  College  in  1715, 
remaining  there  till  1722,  when  he  went  to  New  York.  He  returned  to 
New  Haven  in  1728  as  tutor,  and  resii^ied  his  tutorship  September,  1726. 
Berkeley  seems  to  have  come  to  Newport  (on  his  way  to  Bermuda)  in  1721, 
and  remained  there  till  the  close  of  1781.  Chambers  says  1785.  His  ''  The- 
ory of  Viaion  "  was  published  1709  —  his  "  Principles,"  1710.  His  •*  Three 
Dialogues,"  1718;  his  "Minute  Philosopher,"  17^2.  We  Should  like  to 
know  more  of  Edwards'  studies  in  Berkleyanism,  and  in  what  sense  he  was 
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a  pupil  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  Episcopal  minister  at  Stratford.  The 
relations  of  the  places,  Stratford  and  New  Haven,  are  obvious  enough ;  we 
want  to  know  much  more  of  those  of  the  men,  but  shall  not  be  gratified, 
probably,  till  Prof  Park  gives  us  his  Memoir  of  Edwards  —  a  fitting  com- 
panion to  his  two  other  great  biographies,  those  of  Hopkins  and  Emmons. 
Such  an  account  of  Edwards'  habits  of  study,  the  books  he  read  early  and 
read  most,  his  judgments  upon  them,  and  of  the  history  of  his  wonderful 
mind,  as  we  have  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  in  Prof.  Veitch's  Memoir, 
would  be  of  priceless  value.    Why  is  the  world  yet  defrauded  of  it? 

But,  meantime,  we  second  the  "  British  Quarterly's  "  call  for  a  new  and 
modern  edition  —  properly  prepared  and  annotated  —  of  the  writings  of  the 
forgotten  Stratford  rector.  Let  us  see  how  much  Berkeley  was  indebted  to 
him,  and  how  much  he  was  to  Berkeley.  Give  us  the  materials  for  judg- 
ing what  both  had  to  do  with  forming  the  opinions  of  Edwards.  An  edi- 
tion of  Johnson's  philosophical  works  was  published  in  London,  edited  by 
Smith,  of  Philadelphia.  Some  American  publisher  can  exhume  it,  and  a 
new  edition  should  issue  in  America.  Meanwhile,  we  hope  English  schol- 
ars and  publishers  will  do  late  justice  to  another  of  their  —  very  few  — 
philosophical  bishops,  Joseph  Butler,  some  time  Lord  Bi»hop  of  Durham. 
He  specially  deserves  to  be  extricated  Arom  implications  of  utilitarianism 
in  morals  which  have  been  laid  upon  him.  Berkeley  hints  in  the  "  Adver- 
tisement "  to  '*  Aleiphron,'*  that  virtue  is  **  likely  to  suffer  less  from  its 
witty  antagonists,  than  from  its  tender  nurses  who  are  apt  *  *  *  to 
make  it  a  mercenary  thing  by  talking  so  much  of  its  rewards,"  and  among 
these  last  Butler  has  often  been  strangely  counted. 

Woman's  Rights  in  Prahcb.— What  a  wonderful  city  is  Paris,  whether 
to  make  a  fkshion  or  a  revolution,  "  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale."  For 
eighty  years  has  her  first  Bible-hating  Revolution  illustrated  the  whole  dark 
side  of  Biblical  theology.  She  has  shown  forth  incontrovertibly  the  awful 
possibilities  of  human  depravity,  and  the  powerlessness  of  all  taste,  culture 
and  social  bonds  when  they  stand  in  its  path.  In  the  career  of  her  first 
Napoleon  she  exhibited  the  ultimate  imbecility  of  the  brightest  executive 
and  military  genius  the  world  has  seen,  when  bent  on  selfish  ends ;  in  that 
of  her  last  Napoleon,  the  folly  of  the  craftiest ,-  and  in  both  how  svnft  the 
plunge  of  insane  ambition  from  the  pinnacle  to  the  gulf!  Practically  with- 
out the  Christian  family,  the  Christian  Sabbath  and  the  Christian's  God, 
she  has  shown  to  the  world  their  absolute  indispensableness  to  true  patriot- 
ism, civil  freedom,  or  natural  stability.  Pledged  to  a  godless  **  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity,"  she  has  attained  at  intervals  unto  despotism,  oli- 
garchy and  diabolism. 

Here  originated,  eighty  years  ago,  the  theory  that  there  is  nothing  natu- 
rally feminine  in  the  adaptations  of  woman ;  and  here,  too,  the  Lord  has 
shown  how  fkr  woman  can  sink,'  though  in  the  fery  center  of  refinement, 
when  the  strong  arm  of  Christian  protection  and  shdter  are  withdrawn  firom 
her  life ;  and  how,  when  thrust  forth,  as  a  man  is  thrust,  into  the  rudest 
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bnffetings  of  life  and  the  onset  of  vice,  she  can  become  as  bad  of  heart,  as 
shameless  of  life,  and  as  ferocious  ordeed  as  any  man.  Witness  the  long 
reign  of  "  free-love  **  in  Paris  —  its  demi-monde  more  than  half  its  world  — 
its  queens  of  vice  enthroned  queens  of  fashion  by  female  votes  —  its  illegit- 
imate more  numerous  than  its  legitimate  cliildren .  And  now  behold  in  the 
late  convulsions  of  Paris  the  doctrine  of  indiscriminate  functions  of  the 
sexes  pushed  to  its  extreme  logical  issue  in  the  rioting,  soldiering,  massa- 
cring, shooting  and  being  shot,  of  the  women  indiscriminately  with  the 
men.  Women  went  round  Paris  pouring  petroleum  and  throwing  matches 
into  the  cellars.  Women  murdered  hostages  and  suspected  persans  Toung 
women  whose  appearance  indicated  intelligence  and  refloement,  we  are 
told,  "fought  like  tigers"  in  defense  of  the  Commune,  and  of  coarse  were 
shot  like  tiger-cats.  One  handsome  hag  treacherously  killed  an  officer  and 
three  soldiers  before  she  herself  was  riddled  with  bullets.  A  battalion  of 
"  Amazons  of  the  Commune  "  was  organized,  twenty-five  hundred  strong, 
and  reviewed  by  two  general  officers  in  the  court  of  the  Tuileries  on  the 
16th  of  May.  They  let  themselves  to  be  shot  at  thirty  cents  a  day,  besides 
clothing  and  rations.  Cheap  food  for  powder  that!  ** Ten  thousand,'*  it  is 
said,  **  might  have  been  readily  had  on  the  same  terms  "  Of  course  they 
received  no  more  quarter  than  other  flghtera  "  To  this,  however,**  says  the 
"Independent,**  "no  consistent  advocate  of  the  rights  of  women  could 
object.*'  But  it  is  fitted  to  set  a  man  athinking ;  and  one  thought  pat  by 
the  "  Congregationalist**  is,  "  What  becomes  of  the  plea  that  woman  would 
refine  politics  and  assuage  war**?  It  is  well  to  put  these  things  on  record, 
as  food  for  thought. 

We  concede  to  woman,  in  Chruttian  society y  rightly  eonstUuted^  the  refining 
and  elevating  influence.  But  it  is  only  there  and  thus.  When  she  ceases 
to  be  sheltered  in  the  Christian  home  —  yea,  when  she  ceases  to  be  protected 
by  the  strong  arms  of  her  ruder,  rougher  father,  brother?,  husband,  sons, 
from  the  influences  which  form  their  owq  temptation,  then  she  ceases  to 
exert  that  influence.  Without  that  shelter  she  is  as  much,  if  not  mo'e,  in 
danger  than  man  himself  These  are  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  which 
can  be  abundantly  maintained  from  all  history.  They  will  bear  pondering 
by  men  —  and  women,  too.  If  woman  is  to  be  a  divinity,  she  must  dwell 
in  a  sanctuary. 

Peace  Ain>  Powder.  —  Gunpowder  sometimes  becomes  the  ultimate 
peace  argument.  Back  of  right  must  evermore  lie  might  80  the  Peace 
Society  at  length  viewed  the  case  when  it  called  our  million  soldiers  a 
great  national  police  sent  South.    A  good  dodge,  both  wise  and  timely. 

The  same  argument  was  sadly  persuasive  on  the  12th  of  July  in  New 
York.  It  is  a  pity  that  through  military  blundering  so  maoy  innocent 
lives  were  lost  But  many  hundred  other'^lives  were  saved.  It  is  ever  the 
corse  of  these  mob  demonstrations,  that  trom  beginning  to  end  they  involve 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  in  sufiering. 

What  an  absurd  plea  that  for  Orangemen  to  parade  is  not  a  right,  but  a 
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privilege.  It  is  a  privilege  too  long  and  too  universally  conceded  in  this 
land  to  be  retracted  now  at  a  wild  Ir|sh  howl.  The  privilege  to  parade 
peacefully  through  the  public  streets  has  been  as  free  as  to  breathe  the  air ; 
for  Irish,  German,  Scandinavian,  boot-blacks,  news-boys  and  Fisk's  regi- 
ment, temperance  men  and  lager  beer  men,  little  fellows  with  paper  caps 
and  little  drums,  and  Odd-Fellows  with  pretty  sashes  and  little  aprouF, 
Democrats  and  Republicans  with  smoking  torches  and  brimstone  mottoes. 
It  sometimes  hut  ts  our  feelings  to  behold  their  saucy  mottoes  and  eaucy  man- 
ners ;  it  pains  us  to  see  the  soldiers  sweating  so  in  bearskin  caps  on  a  July 
day,  and  to  see  the  "  Sir  Knights"  look  so  ridiculous  in  their  "  regalia/' — but 
we  bear  it ;  yea,  we  often  "grin  and  bear  it."  So  must  our  Irish  friends, 
whether  the  Connaught  men,  the  Far-downers,  Orangemen  or  Catholics. 
It  comes  to  be  simply  a  question  of  government  and  order.  Peaceful  pro- 
ces  ions  must  be  protected  —  peacefully  if  possible,  but  powerfully  and,  if 
need  be,  powderfully  too,  and  that  Lot  with  bUnk  cartridges.  Blank  car- 
tiidg<  s  have  cost  a  mul  itude  of  lives.  Napoleon  the  First  knew  bow  to 
man4go  a  mob.    His  method  has  never  been  improved  upon. 

Sunday  Laws.  —  The  Sunday  question  is  up  in  good  earnest  in  Cincin- 
nati. It  follows  close  upon  the  Bible  question.  What  with  these  and  the 
free-liquo-,  and  the  free-love,  and  the  suffrage,  and  the  labor,  and  the  Chi- 
nese, and  the  Irish,  and  the  Romish  questions,  the  present  generation  will 
have  its  haods  full. 

Our  foreign  firiends  have  a  queer  way  of  taking  refuge  under  the  shelter 
of  oar  institutions,  and  then  devoting  themselves  at  their  earliest  conveni- 
( nee  to  the  destruction  of  our  institutions.  They  flee  from  the  old  country 
and  then  do  their  best  to  diag  us  down  to  the  level  of  the  old  country.  Our 
Irish  fellow- c'tizens  insist  on  the  free  fights  of  Tipperary,  and  our  conti- 
nental friends  on  crushing  the  Bible  and  the  Christian  Sabbath,  the  very 
lack  of  who^e  sweet  influences  make  their  countrymea  at  home  incipab  e 
of  liberty.  The  wondirful  vitality  of  our  institutions  and  the  greatness  of 
their  foundaiiond  appear  in  the  fact  that  ^e  have  quietly  swallowed  and 
digested  such  an  immense  mass  of  foreign  poison,  and  still  lived  and  flonr 
ished.  Should  they  accomplish  their  end,  they  will  prove  to  be  killers  of 
the  golden-egged  goose ;  if  we  suffer  it,  we  shall  be  worthy  of  the  name  — 
and  the  ta'e. 

BasiNBss  AKD  Books.—  The  question  has  lately  forced  itself  much  on 
our  minds  whether  our  Christian  laymen  interest  themselves  enough  in  the 
themes  that  do  not  lie  directly  in  the  lice  of  business  life.  Such  topics,  for 
example,  as  coostitute  the  staple  of  oar  best  religious  reviews ;  the  themes 
that  agitate  the  religious  world  in  controversy  with  skeptics;  literary  and 
scientific  questions ;  and  evtn  the  institutions  vitally  related  to  their  own 
church  communion^,  beyond  their  particular  churchea  How  very  few  of 
the  laymen  practicaDy  care  for  these  things. 

Is  it  not  the  gravest  error?    Do  they  not  miss  the  highest  fonctions,  as 
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well  as  the  best  enjoyment',  of  intelligent  Ohristtanity?  Do  they  not  fiiil 
of  the  truest  use  of  their  business  capacity,  their  practical  sense,  and  their 
wealth  too? 

The  thing  is  possible  and  feasible.  A  prosperous  business  certainly  should 
afford  leisure,  for  we  have  known  the  closest  pressure  still  to  leave  time  for 
culture.  There  are  men  who  in  the  very  midst  of  business  cares  do  not 
forget  the  realm  of  thought.  It  is  often  the  case  that  such  men  form  the 
best  jury  before  which  to  bring  the  current  topics  of  discussion.  We  know 
business  men  who  give  their  leisure,  perhap9,  to  some  special  department, 
not  forgetftil  of  the  rest  We  knew  one  gentleman  who,  for  the  Christian 
pleasure  of  it,  had  learned  to  read  his  Qreek  Testament  in  mature  years, 
and  was  contemplating  the  question  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  We  do  not 
mention  it  as  a  course  that  would  be  wise  for  others,  but  to  show  what  a 
man  can  do. 

Out  of  this  lack  of  reading  habits  grows  much  of  the  indifference  of  lay- 
men to  colleges,  theological  seminaries,  and  uenominational  movements. 
They  say,  practically,  "We  do  not  care  for  all  this— it  is  your  hobby.** 
Now,  if  it  was  because  they  were  so  heavenly-minded,  the  case  would  be 
difficult.    But  we  think  they  will  hardly  claim  that 
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ARTICLE  L 


THE  VALUE  OF  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY  TO  THE 
PREACHER,* 

The  aim  of  Theological  Seminaries  is,  not  to  send  into  the 
world  learned  theologians,  but  able  and  successful  preachers- 
Revealed  truth  is  intended  for  the  people  at  large,  and  accom- 
plishes its  purpose  by  its  eifect  upon  them;  by  elevating 
them  in  morals,  imbuing  them  with  religious  sentiments,  and 
placing  them  in  a  state  of  reconciliation  with  God.  In  this 
fact  is  to  be  found  the  test  to  which  our  theological  seminaries 
must  be  brought.  What  effect  do  they  have  on  the  people  ? 
is  the  question  of  importance.  What  do  the  graduates  of  the 
seminaries  accomplish  when  they  address  public  congrega- 
tions? Can  they  speak  more  powerfully,  more  successfully 
because  of  the  theological  training  which  they  have  received? 

It  is  very  clear  if  these  questions  are  to  receive  a  favorable 
answer,  students  in  theology  are  not  to  be  instructed  simply 
in  the  system  of  Christian  doctrines.  The  exposition  and 
defense  of  creeds  is  ordinarily  not  the  best  method,  much  less 

*  An  address  by  Rev.  Geo.  N.  Boardman,  D.  D.,  at  his  inauguration  as 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Chicago  Tlieological  Seminary,  Sept. 
14,187L 
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the  only  method  of  preaching.  The  people  at  large  become 
wearied  after  a  time  with  mere  intellectual  statements.  Men 
fail  to  carry  along  the  nice  distinctions  that  separate  truth 
from  error ;  women  fail  to  see  what  practical  results  are  to 
flow  from  the  demonstration  of  truths  which  they  never 
doubted ;  children  are  unable  to  connect  the  arguments  which 
sustain  perseverance  and  effectual  calling  with  what  they  have 
read  in  the  New  Testament  The  Holy  Spirit  manifests  no 
special  aflSnity  for  preaching  which  has  this  as  its  chief  raerit^ 
that  it  sets  the  science  of  theology  among  the  sciences  which 
the  learned  cultivate.  Merely  doctrinal  preaching  leaves  the 
heart  uncultivated.  Though  it  may  strongly  inculcate  the 
love  which  is  a  preference  of  God  to  the  world,  it  fails  to 
kindle  that  love  which  pants  after  God  as  the  heart  panteth 
for  the  water-brooks.  It  is  the  religion  of  song  and  tears,  of 
confessions  and  promises  that  wakens  aspirations  and  unlooses 
the  grasp  of  worldliness.  When  Christain  teachers  spend 
their  time  in  drawing  lines  and  driving  stakes,  their  pupils 
become  spectators  rather  than  an  audience,  and  assent  to 
what  they  see  rather  than  become  obedient  hearers  of  the 
word.  They  become  men  of  orthodoxy  rather  than  men  of 
faith.  Communities  that  hav6  fallen  under  the  influence  o 
such  churches,  have  become  irreligious,  not  through  error,  but 
because  of  the  paucity  of  the  truths  they  have  believed,  and 
the  want  of  moving  power  in  the  doctrines  they  have  been 
taught.  From  their  irreligion  they  have  fallen  into  error 
more  genera),  if  not  more  fatal,  than  any  which  could  have 
entered  a  parish  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  was  giving  constant 
demonstration  of  the  truth. 

A  preacher  who  makes  his  appearance  amid  such  churches 
and  such  ministers  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand  seems  like  one 
who  has  opened  a  fountain  in  a  desert.  When  he  comes  to 
speak  with  authority,  t".  e.,  from  personal  knowledge  of  truths 
that  are  powers,  and  of  experiences  which  show  that  God  is 
with  men,  when  he  speaks  of  conversation  and  sanctification  as 
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facts,  the  people  hear  and  say,  as  they  turn  from  their' theo- 
logical dogmas^  "  give  us  of  this  water  that  we  thirst  not." 

On  the  other  hand,  an  absolute  eglecttx)  preach  the  doc- 
trines of  theology  is  a  most  sad  and  ruinous  failure  in  the 
discharge  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  preacher.  There  is  a 
time  to  set  forth  creeds,  to  say  "  I  believe,"  and  give  a  reason 
for  one's  faith.  There  are  always  some  in  a  congregation 
who  must  be  addressed  through  the  intellect.  Preaching  will 
not  be  respected  which  does  not  sometimes  prove  the  truth, 
and  show  how  things  ought  to  be.  The  times  are  not  always 
the  same.  You  can  not  preach  to  those  who  are  indignant 
over  political  wrongs  as  you  would  to  those  suffering  from  a 
dispensation  of  God  in  His  control  of  the  natural  world.  You 
can  not  preach  in  summer  as*  you  would  in  winter.  A  minis- 
ter must  not  talk  to  the  children  always.  There  are  texts  in 
the  Bible  which  warn  him,  who  speaks  for  God,  that  he  must 
set  the  divine  works  in  revelation  and  redemption,  by  the  side 
of  the  divine  works  in  creation.  The  Spirit  of  God  works  m 
manifold  ways,  and  the  preacher  must  follow  that  divine 
Guide.  He  must  attempt  so  to  preach  as  to  profit  all  his  con- 
gregation— that  one  to  whom  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  word 
of  wisdom,  and  him  to  whom  faith  is  given  by  the  same 
Spirit,  the  discip'e  to  whom  it  is  given  to  dissern  spirits,  and 
him  to  whom  is  accorded  the  power  of  interpretation. 

Moreover,  there  is  very  little  preaching,  to  whomesover  ad- 
dressed, which  does  not  rest  directly  on  scientific  doctrines. 
Almost  every  sentence  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  stirts 
from  a  principle.  You  see  and  feel  that  it  is  firmly  established 
in  every  precept.  Each  of  the  beatitudes  ends  with  a  reason, 
nearly  one-half  of  every  one  follows  the  "  for.'*  **  Blessed  are 
the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  "Ye 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth  ; "  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world  ; " 
"Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old  time,"" 
are  all  sentences  which  waken  inquiry  not  to  be  answered  in 
a  moment     If  we  may  judge  of  Christ's   preaching  by  this- 
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sermon,  though  He  was  not  given  to  formal  statements  in  His 
public  addresses,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  draw  a  creed  from 
His  utterances.  One  could  begin  with,  **  I  believe  in  God,  the 
Father,  Almighty,"  and,  without  doing  violence  to  the  dis- 
course, come  far  down  into  the  Westminster  Catechism. 

There  are  occasions  \^hen  gentle  and  soothing  words  only 
^re  in  place ;  there  are  times  when  the  children  should  be 
taken  with  guile  and  taught  truth  before  they  are  aware  of 
it ;  you  may  tell  them  a  story  which  is  more  than  a  story  in 
the  recollection.  But  such  preaching  is  only  exceptional.  It 
becomes  mawkish  as  soon  as  we  have  a  little  too  much  of  it 
Preaching,  to  be  respectable  even,  must  ordinarily  have  a 
<5lear  and  obvious  relation  to  important  truth.  Though  ser- 
'mons  need  not  often  attempt  to  prove  that  revelation  i?.  well 
ordered,  that  Christian  doctrines  stand  of  themselves,  still 
they  should  always  imply  that  the  gospel  is  everlasting  truth, 
that  its  precepts  have  a  reality  and  a  relation  to  human 
socisty,  that  they  are  seed^  good  seed,  and  that  in  good  soil 
they  will  bring  forth,  fruit 

It  is  a  question  for  the  preacher,  and  for  the  theological 
seminaries,  therefore,  how  the  evils  of  doctrinal  preaching  shall 
be  avoided,  and  its  advantages  secured.  In  questions  of  this 
kind  it  is  often  said,  there  is  a  golden  mean,  and  the  problem 
is  solved  or  put  aside  by  splitting  the  diflRerence.  But  this  is 
an  indolent  way  of  settling  any  question,  and  in  the  present 
case  can  be  of  no  practical  value.  There  is  such  a  difference 
in  congregations,  that  some  need  all  the  doctrinal  preaching 
they  will  bear  every  Sabbath  day ;  while  others  are  already 
sufficiently  instructed  to  be  profited  by  hortatory  or  narrative 
discourses. 

The  only  direction  which  can  be  given  which  will  meet 
every  demand  in  the  case  is  this :  the  preacher  should  himself 
be  thoroughly  imbued  with  Christian  doctrine.  He  should  go 
quite  beyond  that  stage  of  culture  which  implies  that  he  has 
read  one  or  two  of  the  best  treatises  on  each  of  the  doctrines, 
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and  implies  that  he  is  able  to  state  the  current  and  orthodox 
opinion ;  he  should  be  irabued  with  Christian  doctrine,  think 
it  and  be  guided  to  other  thought  by  it ;  he  should  be  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  as  to  be  able  to  find  his  way 
from  one  to  the  other  without  fhe  aid  of  beaten  tracks,  for  he 
should  be  familiar  with  the  connection  of  doiitrines.  He  should 
be  able  to  see  all  the  doctrines  as  a  unit,  and  know  them,  not 
as  separate  skeletons,  but  as  harmonized  and  combined,  grow- 
ing compactly  together,  as  all  the  members  of  the  Church  in 
the  Lord  grow  into  a  holy  temple.  Preachers  who  have  thus  a 
mastery  of  the  science  of  theology  can  use  the  doctrines  for 
the  good  of  their  hearers,  and  under  the  guidance  of  their 
own  instincts,  will  bring  them  forward  at  the  proper  time,  in 
the  right  proportions.  Such  preachers  will  not  repel  an 
audience,  by  showing  the  bare  timbers  of  a  sermon — a  thing 
tQO  often  identical  with  doctrinal  preaching.  It  is  the  man 
who  is  aware  of  his  own  defect,  who  is  conscious  that  he  ought 
to  teach  more  doctrine,  and  resolves  to  try,  who  brings  ill- 
jointed  lumber  into  the  bouse  of  God,  and  sets  up  his  scaffold- 
ing in  the  sight  of  the  audienca  But  here,  ai  in  every  other 
department  of  labor,  the  man  who  is  master  of  his  work  works 
easily — r  o  one  knows  that  he  works  at  all.  Ilearers  may  lis- 
ten to  such  a  one  and  go  homeland  noi  know,  till  they  think 
over  the  day's  instruction,  that  that  sermon  meant  election, 
and  that  another  showed  that  Christ  must  be  God.  I  do  not 
?«ay  all  doctrinal  preaching  should  be  in  such  forms,  but  a 
pastor  should  be  able  to  present  it  in  such  ways,  and  then 
much  more  can  he  present  it,  when  occasion  requires,  with 
doctrinal  statements,  with  arguments  and  refutations.  I  invite 
attention,  then,  to  some  considerations  which  show  that 
thorough  acquaintance  with  systematic  theology  is  of  essential 
advantage  to  the  preacher. 

1.  A  knowledge  of  systematic  theology  is  an  essential  aid  to 
the  preacher  in  understanding  the  Bible.  There  are  certain 
periods  in  the  histoi'y  of  the  Church  where  the  phrases,  '*the 
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Bible  the  only  creed,"  "  the  Bible  a  sufficient  creed,"  become 
popular.  The  cry  is  generally  started  by  well-meaning  per- 
sons who  have  been  repelled  by  harsh  and  dry  discussions  in 
theology.  It  is,  however,  lor  the  most  part,  the  watchword  of 
weak  men,  and  never  can  become  an  accepted  proverb  of  intel- 
ligent Christians.  There  is  danger,  however,  that  at  times  it 
may  here  and  there  give  a  wrong  tendency  to  the  views  and 
feelings  of  Christian  communities.  The  sentiment  on  which 
the  assertion  is  founded  is  a  mistaken  one,  and  its  unsound- 
ness ought  sometimes  to  be  exposed. 

The  Bible  makes  great  demands  on  the  good  sense  and 
sound  judgment  of  its  readers.  It  is  peculiarly  characterized 
by  gaps,  and  seems  specially  indifferent  to  the  praise  of  consist- 
ency. It  does,  indeed,  as  a  whole,  when  thoroughly  under- 
stood, and  when  the  principles  implied  in  it  are  supplied,  jus- 
tify itself,  and  appear  capable  of  defending  itself,  but  it  expects 
that  those  who  attempt  to  interpret  it  will  bring  with  them 
entire  candor,  and  the  ready  admission  of  those  laws  on  which 
belief  is  founded. 

The  Bible  was  written  by  diflferent  men,  who  wrote  the 
truth  as  they  saw  it,  without  supposing  themselves  called  upon 
to  bring  their  statements  into  harmony  with  the  views  of  those 
who  should  write  after  them,  or  of  those  who  had  written  before 
them.  One  said,  " God  is  a  rock ;"  another,  "He  is  Spirit" 
One  said,  "  God  is  love ;"  another  said,  "  He  is  a  terrible 
God."  One  said,  "He  is  a  jealous  Go<l ;"  another  said,  "He 
is  slow  to  anger."  In  one  place  it  is  written  that  the  pure  in 
heart  shall  see  God  ;  in  another  place  it  is  said,  He  is  a  Being 
whom  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see ;  in  one  place  it  is  said,  if 
any  man  sin  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  so  that 
the  sin  can  be  passed  over;  in  another  place  it  is  said,  if  one 
fall  away  it  is  impossible  to  renew  him  unto  repentance;  some- 
times it  is  said  that  God  hardens  the  sinner's  heart ;  at  other 
times  it  is  said  that  he  hardens  his  own  heart;  by  the  mouth 
of  one  of  His  servants  God  says,  "  turn  ye,  turn  ye,  for  why 
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will  ye  die,"  but  Christ  says,  **  no  man  can  come  to  Me  except 
the  Father,  which  hath  sent  Me,  draw  him;"  we  are  told  that 
every  man  is  to  be  judged  according  to  his  deeds,  and  we  are 
told  again  that  our  salvation  is  not  for  works  of  righteousness 
which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ.  Now  these  diverse  assertions  are  not  contradictions ; 
— but  why  not?  Because  every  person  is  expected  to  com- 
pare them  one  with  another,  and  elicit  the  meaning  of  the 
different  assertions  when  reconciled.  Let  any  one  write 
down  this  meaning  in  the  cold  language  of  the  intellect,  and 
he  has  already  begun  his  creed.  And  the  time  will  come,  as 
he  proceeds  with  his  study  of  the  Word  of  God,  when  he  will 
need  the  aid  of  all  his  philosophy  and  of  all  the  wisdom 
embodied  in  his  digest  of  doctrine,  in  order  to  interpret 
some  of  the  passages  of  the  Holy  Word.  Any  one  who  takes 
the  Bible  for  his  guide  must  still  look  well  to  his  own  opinions 
to  make  sure  that  he  does  not  consider  God  the  author  of  sin, 
or  else  consider  man  independent  of  God's  control.  The 
reader  of  the  Bible  will  have  some  trouble  in  deciding  what 
its  creed  is  on  the  questions  of  election  and  reprobation. 
Which  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible :  that  God  would  not  have 
any  perish,  or  that  Pharaoh  was  raised  up  to  show  by  his  per- 
dition that  God  is  a  ruler  severe  and  just? 

There  is  a  still  more  fundamental  reason  why  settled  opin- 
ions in  systematic  theology  are  a  necessity  for  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  Bible.  Eevelation  presupposes  natural 
theology.  The  Bible,  therefore,  which  is  a  narrative  of  the 
revelations  which  God  has  made,  does  not  teach  the  most  ele- 
mentary doctrines  of  religion.  It  is  assumed  that  men  are  in 
possession  of  these,  and  that  they  need  a  revelation  to  carry  on 
and  complete  a  scheme  of  doctrines,  perhaps  I  should  say 
beliefs,  which  is  already  begun. 

The  Bible  does  not  formally  teach  the  existence  of  God.  It 
implies  that  existence ;  but  let  it  be  denied,  and  then  what  is 
the  Bible  worth  ?  or  let  one  attempt  to  prove  from  the  Bible 
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the  existence  of  God,  and  on  what  is  his  argument  founded? 
The  Bible  as  a  fact  in  nature  may  be  of  service  in  proving  the 
divine  existence,  but  only  through  the  laws  of  natural  belief. 
We  must  have  a  firm  faith  in  God's  existence  and  in  His  provi- 
dence before  we  can  establish  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. And  we  must  also  have  a  firm  faith  in  the  spirituality 
of  man,  his  immortality,  the  connection  of  his  destiny  in  the 
future  with  his  conduct  here,  or  we  can  see  no  need  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  therefore  can  have  no  faith  in  a  revelation  from 
God.  And  one  must  find  his  own  study  of  human  nature, 
his  study  of  himself,  confirmatory  of  the  assertions  of  the 
Bible  as  to  human  guilt  and  corruption,  or  he  will  not  believe 
in  the  need  of  a  divine  sacrifice  foe  sin.  And  with  the  loss 
of  this  doctrine,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  doctrines  of  atone- 
ment and  regeneration  lose  their  practical  importance,  and  then 
drop  out  from  the  popular  faith. 

It  requires  only  observation  and  a  knowledge  of  history  to 
assure  us,  that  a  false  philosophy  on  questions  of  right,  wrong, 
and  guilt,  leads  to  wrong  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
«  a  creed  which  our  churches  must  most  decidedly  reject 

1  do  not  intend  to  aflBrm  that  those  who  undervalue  system 
in  theology  must  hold  to  essential  error,  but  I  believe  they 
are  kept  from  error  by  those  who  are  stronger  in  soul  than 
themselves,  those  whose  spirits  are  exercised  more  deeply 
on  questions  which  the  Bible  does  not  discuss  directly,  but  on 
which  still  it  is  founded.  Those  who  despise  creeds  are  an 
easy  prey  to  infidelity,  or  at  least  to  skepticism.  Those  who 
hold  that  the  Bible  is  a  suflBcient  creed,  will  have  but  imper- 
fect views  of  inspiration,  of  the  character  of  Christ,  of  the 
need  of  regeneration,  and  finally,  of  Christian  virtue. 

Nor  is  there  any  gain  even  for  the  rhetorical  or  the  poetical 
preacher  in  abjuring  system  in  his  theology.  He  must,  when 
he  comes  to  speak  of  the  truths  of  the  Scriptures,  say,  **I 
believe,"  "I  so  understand  the  word  of  God,"  "It  is  in  this 
way  that  I  interpret  that  which  is  revealed."    He  therefore 
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merely  substitutes  his  own  creed  for  that  of  the  apostles,  or 
that  of  Nice,  or  that  of  Westminster.  Those  who  hear  any 
one  speak  must  really  listen  to  a  creed,  and  the  only  question 
for  us  ia  this :  Shall  we  carefully  survey  the  doctrines  as  they 
have  been  held  and  taught  by  the  wise  and  pious  men  of  the 
Church,  and  select  as  the  outlines  of  our  faith  what  they  have 
coincided  in  teaching,  or  shall  we  prefer  the  creed  of  one  who 
confessedly  has  no  creed  but  such  as  he  chances  to  adopt  from 
a  desultory  and  often  not  very  devout  reading  of  the  Scriptures? 
2.  The  preacher  will  find  systematic  theology  an  essential  aid 
to  him  in  understand incc  human  nature.  There  has  been 
among  preachers  some  cant  and  some  vanity,  and  a  good  deal 
of  indulgence  in  light  reading,  having  this  apology,  and  no 
other,  that  their  duty  was  to  understand  human  nature.  Still 
it  is  important  that  the  preacher  should,  like  his  Master,  know 
what  is  in  men ;  and  he  does  not  lose  his  time  if  he  walks 
through  the  lower  streets  of  the  city  to  see  the  ragged  chil- 
dren playing  upon  the  pavement,  nor  in  riding  through  the  ru- 
ral districts  to  catch  the  feelings  of  the  industrious  popula- 
tion of  the  country  and  to  allow  his  sympathies  to  be  kindled 
by  their  wants.  He  will  find  advantage  in  mingling  with  the 
people  at  their  social  gatherings  and  in  making  numerous 
pastoral  calls.  He  will  find  profit  in  a  careful  study  of  Shak- 
speare;  and  may,  if  behave  the  manliness  to  read  as  a  mas- 
ter, not  as  a  slave,  be  greatly  benefited  by  reading  works  of 
fiction.  But  he  will  learn  more  of  human  nature  from  the 
Bible  than  from  any  other  book,  and  will  find  himself  pene- 
trating more  deeply  into  the  human  soul  by  a  systematic  array 
of  Bible  teachings  on  particular  traits  of  character,  than  by 
simply  reading  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  as  the  book  opens  before 
him.  The  great  essential  traits  of  character  are  those  which 
men  deny  to  be  theirs,  not  those  most  readily  accepted  as 
being  human.  They  are  traits  which  we  do  not  dare  at  once 
to  attribute  to  men,  and  which  we  only  confess  as  belonging  to 
all  of  us,  after  a  watchful  and  humiliating  experience  in  life. 
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The  study  of  human  nature  geoerally  means  a  study  of  the 
ways  to  please  children,  of  the  ways  to  interest  those  thinking 
of  the  gayeties  of  life,  of  the  way  to  win  popular  favor  by 
pandering  to  the  caprices  or  flattering  the  vanities  of  men ; 
but  we  gain  only  a  transient  and  superficial  hold  of  men  by 
such  means.  There  are  deeper  things  in  human  nature  "  than 
are  dreamed  of  in  such  a  philosophy."  There  are  character- 
istics of  the  race,  the  attributing  of  which  to  men  wins  for  the 
tirae  no  favor  for  the  preacher.  There  are  facts  having  rela- 
tion to  our  being,  our  duty,  and  our  destiny,  which  on  their 
first  proclamation  by  the  messenger  of  God,  are  denied,  but 
which  become  moving  powers  at  last,  if  they  are  constantly 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  a  community.  What  novelist, 
what  dramatist  would  teach  total  depravity,  God's  sovereign 
election  of  His  saints,  salvation  without  works,  desert  of  eter- 
nal punishment,  dependence  on  God's  Spirit  for  all  godliness  of 
soul  ?  No  one  would  dare  to  teach  such  doctrines  unless  he 
were  warranted  in  it  by  a  careful  study  of  the  Word  of  God, 
unless  he  found  that  a  scheipe  of  doctrines,  of  which  these  are 
a  part,  accorded  with  the  revelation  from  heaven. 

But  he  who  accepts  these  truths  as  fundamental  in  human 
nature  will  find  them  effective  in  preaching  to  the  people. 
They  will  not  be  the  naeans  by  which  he  flatters  them;  he 
will  in  this  way  catch  no  applause  from  saying  to  his  audience 
what  they  desire  to  hear,  but  he  will  teach  them  what  they 
do  not  know  of  themselves,  and  finally  will  convince  them  that 
he  utters  truths  taught  by  Him  who  with  His  own  hand  has 
formed  the  soul.  Those  who  have  preached  with  most  eflEect  in 
our  churches  give  full  testimony  that  the  soul  of  man  responds 
to  these  revealed  trutha  Our  deeper  convictions  against  the 
purpose  and  the  feelings  yet  assert  that  God  knows  the  soul 
better  than  the  soul  knows  itself.  Those  who  finally  submit 
to  God  accept  the  words  of  Christ,  "  Ye  have  not  chosen  me, 
but  I  have  chosen  you."  The  best  of  men  see,  while  they 
have  not  descended  to  the  cruelties  which  the  novelist  por- 
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trays,  nor  indulged  the  passion  of  an  Othello  or  a  Macbeth, 
that  they  have  exhibited  such  depravity  as  to  be  compelled 
to  say  with  Paul,  "  In  me  (that  is  in  my  flesh)  dwelleth  no 
good  thing." 

It  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  for  the 
student  of  human  nature  theology  must  be  the  best  means  of 
access  to  the  heart.  Other  sciences  relating  to  man,  as  intel- 
lectual or  moral  philosophy,  are  abstract,  but  theology  is  prac- 
tical. We  hardly  attempt  to  speak  of  the  character  of  God 
in  our  theology,  except  as  He  reveals  Himself  to  men.  We 
•  admit  at  once  that  God,  in  Himself,  is  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion. We  confine  our  thoughts  to  man  in  his  relation  to  God, 
and  to  God  in  His  disclosures  of  Himself  to  His  creatures. 
Oar  study,  then,  hardly  for  a  moment  loses  sight  of  man,  and 
is  confined  mainly  to  those  important  elements  of  his  being 
which  bring  him  into  relation  with  his  Creator.  The  thoughts 
which  occupy  the  student  of  theology  are  those  which  have 
interested  the  best  minds  of  all  ages,  and  yet  awaken  the 
deepest  feelings  of  the  unlettered — of  those  busy  with  worldly 
occupations — of  mothers — of  children.  Whither  are  we 
going?  and  to  whom  are  we  to  give  account  for  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body?  These  are  questions  which  must  ever 
interest  every  sober  mind.  These  are  practical  questions 
which  experience  presse  upon  every  one,  and  around  them 
cluster  all  the  discussions  of  systematic  theology. 

The  student  in  theology  may  therefore  rest  assured  that  his 
science  is  the  central  one — the  one  illustrated  by  all  the  others. 
He  has  a  right  to  assume  that  all  the  legitimate  aims  of  other 
science  must  be  subordinate  to  that  to  which  he  attends.  He 
may  assume,  so  far  as  other  sciences  promote  human  weal 
(and  they  do  it  most  eflSciently),  that  they  promote  the  interests 
of  man  in  those  departments  of  life  where  he  studies  man  as  a 
creature  and  subject  of  God. 

How  nearly  like  trifling  does  it  seem,  then,  to  say  that  the 
preacher  should  study  human   nature — the   meaning  of  the 
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assertion  being,  he  should  neglect  theology  and  read  stories ! 
How  childish  does  it  seem  that  a  preacher  should  imagine  he 
is  to  secure  a  stronger  and  more  permanent  hold  of  his  congre- 
gation by  becoming  a  master  of  those  arts  that  provoke  a 
smile  or  that  surprise  those  who  look  for  soberness  in  the  pul- 
pit, than  by  becoming  master  of  those  doctrines  which  sway 
men  against  their  will,  and  which  interest  the  mind,  because 
every  mind  of  every  age  is  warned  by  life  and  by  death 
to  study  them  ? 

The  last  topic  leads  me  to  remark  : 

3.  A  knowledge  of  systematic  theology  is  the  best  guide 
in  applying  the  gospel  to  men  as  the  "  power  of  God  unto 
salvation."  I  do  not  intend  to  assert  that  sermons  which  are 
formal  discussions  of  doctrines  are  most  effective  in  the  con- 
version of  sinners.  But  the  preacher  who  is  master  of  the 
doctrines,  who  is  familiar  with  their  relations,  with  the  objec- 
tions to  them,  and  with  the  arguments  which  support  them, 
the  minister  who  carries  these  all  in  his  mind  as  his  own  ready 
thoughts,  without  being  aware  to  whom  lie  is  indebted  for 
them,  nor  where  he  obtained  this  view  and  where  that^  such  a 
preacher  is  best  able  to  wield  the  Gospel  an  a  power. 

Paul  said :  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  for 
it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation."  And  the  careful 
reader  of  the  Bible  has  not  much  doubt  how  Paul  preached 
the  Gospel.  No  one  has  been  more  deeply  moved  by  the 
love  of  Christ,  no  one  in  the  history  of  the  Church  has  been 
under  stronger  constraint  from  it,  yet  he  did  not  preach  the 
love  of  Christ  as  some  now  preach  it  He  did  not  attempt  to 
move  the  sympathies  of  his  hearers  by  telling  how  Christ 
was  rejected  by  those  whom  He  tried  to  serve,  wati  crucified 
by  those  whom  He  would  have  gathered  as  a  hen  gathers  her 
chickens  under  her  wings.  He  tells  us  wherein  its  power  lay, 
immediately  after  declaring  it  to  be  the  power  of  God,  ''  For 
therein  is  the  righteousness  of  God  revealed."  And  this 
righteousness  he  sets  over  against  the  unrighteousness  and  ill- 
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desert  of  the  sinner,  **For  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from 
heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men." 
He  then  proceeds  to  portray  the  wickedness  of  the  heathen 
world  in  words  which  set  the  first  chapter  of  Eomans,  as  a 
literary  production,  by  the  side  of  the  most  powerful  pages  of 
Dante  or  Milton.  The  corruptions  of  Rome  cume  before  the 
apostle's  mind,  the  vices  of  Corinth,  the  sensuality  of  Ephesus, 
and  his  thoughts  were  drawn  away  from  the  tenderness  and 
sorrow  of  even  the  man  of  Nazareth,  as  he  thought  of  the 
guilt  and  woe  of  men  and  their  remedy  in  the  righteousness 
of  God.  Christ's  work  as  a  whole,  as  a  power,  as  a  force  in 
the  government  of  God,  as  a  remedy  for  the  unrighteousness 
of  man,  led  him  to  forget  the  pathetic  scenes,  the  particular 
occurrences  of  the  earthly  life  ol  our  Saviour. 

If  we  read  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  carefully  and  mark 
there  the  sketches  of  PauFs  sermons,  and  follow  him  in  his 
work  till  we  find  its  summation,  its  fruitage  in  his  Epistles, 
we  shall  be  convinced  that  he  preached  doctrines,  that  he  was 
guided  by  a  system,  that  it  was  Christ  promised  in  the  Old 
Testament,  typified  by  the  sacrifices  of  Judaism,  Christ  oSer- 
ing  Himself  once  for  all,  the  cross  and  the  resurrection  that 
he  preached. 

And  when  we  see  what  the  Gospel  is  doing  for  the  world, 
what  it  is  appointed  to  do,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  the 
changes  which  men  are  to  undergo,  are  to  be  connected  with 
their  faith  rather  than  their  feelings,  that  the  Gospel  realizes 
its  mission  by  introducing  new  principles  into  the  heart,  rather 
than  by  awakening  tenderer  sympathies.  The  Gospel  is  like 
leaven  hid  in  meal.  The  mass  which  before  was  an  aggrega- 
tion of  separate  and  unrelated  particles  becomes  a  unit  under 
its  power,  is  united  by  a  common,  an  internal  bond,  a  bond 
which  is  a  principle  of  life,  and  the  mass  is  so  transformed 
that  it  obviously  exists  for  new  purposes,  and  is  appointed  to 
a  new  destiny. 

By   what  kind   of  preaching  is  society   most  effectually 
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leavened?  The  reply  is  one  on  which  there  can  be  little 
hesitation.  The  truth  has  in  any  case  the  effect  of  leaven, 
only  when  it  is  enforced  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  and  the  ques- 
tion is  this  then,  what  truths  proclaimed  by  the  preacher,  does 
the  Spirit  of  God  most  readily  and  most  powerfully  set  forth 
by  his  own  demonstration  ?  I:  is  those  truths  for  the  most 
part,  presented  in  a  popular  form,  which  we  have  embodied 
in  our  catechisms,  and  which  good  men  have  selected  as  the 
fundamental  truths  of  the  Bible  and  of  Christian  experience. 
I  do  not  deny  that  children  are  often  converted  without 
being  theologically  instructed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  But,  if 
really  converted^  they  are  subsequently  subjected  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  that  it  remains  true  that  the  trans- 
forming influences  of  the  Spirit,  those  influences  which  make 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  eflfective  on  the  community,  are  in 
harmony  with,  and  in  furtherance  of,  the  great  doctrines  of 
Christi£;nity. 

Mature  minds,  religiously  impressed,  strongly  moved  by 
the  spirit  of  God,  are  taught  Christian  doctrines,  even  if 
human  instructors  have  not  brought  them  before  the  mind. 
Though  regeneration  is  connected  with  varied  external  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  Spirit  works,  as  the  wind  blows,  as  it 
listeth,  still  there  is  a  strange  uniformity,  almost  a  monoton- 
ous uniformity  in  the  processes  through  which  minds  pass  in 
their  first  religious  experiences.  The  steps  in  the  progress 
are  almost  the  same  in  every  case,  though  in  one  instance  one 
may  be  more  marked,  and  in  another  another.  Conversion 
almost  always  implies  the  following  process :  The  mind  be- 
comes thoughtful,  serious  questions  press  themselves  luna- 
vited  upon  the  attention  ;  the  soul,  its  obligations,  its  kindred, 
its  true  home,  its  mission  in  the  flesh,  these  are  the  themes 
of  contemplation.  The  convictions  which  reflection  brings  are 
followed  by  pride,  the  determination  to  take  heaven  as  his 
own  acquisition,  his  own  by  right ;  a  pride  which  rejects  aid, 
most  of  all  aid  given  as  mere  grace  and  in  a  way  to  please 
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the  giver.  To  this  succeeds  conscious  rebellion  against  God. 
He  who  will  not  gratify  our  pride  is  opposed  as  unjust,  His 
government,  sovereign  and  by  decide,  is  Qpndemned  and  de- 
fied ;  but  finally  the  humble  mind  succeeds  to  this  warfare,  and 
the  soul  casts  itself  on  Christ,  trusting  simply  to  His  mercy. 

Now,  this  process  is  an  experiencejof  systematic  theology. 
The  distinctive  doctrines  ot  our  religion  are  involved  in  the 
change  which  we  have  here  noticed.  Here  is  God*s  electing 
love,  the  power  of  the  H(»ly  Spirit,  the  sinner's  selfishness,  his 
rebellion,  his  ill-desert,  his  remorse,  his  penitence,  his  faith, 
his  justification.  Whatever  else  belongs  to  a  system  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  is  either  preparatory  to  the  presento.tion  of  these 
fundamental  points,  or  the  result  of  these  truths  of  experience, 
manifested  in  the  sanctification  of  the  believer,  and  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

We  say,  then,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  as  He  works  for  the 
salvation  of  men,  impresses  on  the  world  convictions  which 
are  akin  to,  indeed  indentical  with,  the  doctrines  of  our  theology. 
And  now  it  requires  but  a  glance  to  see  that  inasmuch  as  the 
theologians  interpret  the  Scriptures  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Sprit,  and  adapt  their  doctrines  more  and  more  to  His 
demonstrations,  a  true  system  of  theology  must  consist  of 
those  truths  which  the  Spirit  teaches.  I  might,  therefore,  give 
as  my  conclusion  the  converse  of  the  statement  with  which  I 
began  this  point,  and  instead  of  saying,  "a  knowledge  of 
systematic  theology  is  the  best  guide  in  applying  the  Gospel ;" 
say,  the  Spirit's  application  of  the  Gospel  is  the  source  of  theo- 
logical doctrine.  But  since  doctrines  are  the  product  of  his- 
tory, and  are  not  the  result  of  any  one  day's  presentation  of  the 
truth  by  that  Spirit  who  worketh  with  each  one  severally  as 
He  will,  we  shall  find  a  guide  tp  the  Spirit's  work,  as  a  whole 
in  the  condensed  statement  of  His«  varied  works,  as  it  is  pre- 
sented in  the  creeds  and  catechisms  of  the  Church. 

4.  Familiarity  with  Christian  doctrines  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant preparations  for  continued    pastoral  work  in  the  same 
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church.  I  assume  it,  ag  granted  by  all,  that  hng  pastorates  are 
desirable.  They  give  so  much  character  to  the  church  aitd  so 
much  to  the  pastor,  that  their  mere  leingth  becomes  a  power. 
The  association  of  a  minister's  name  with  a  town  becomes  a 
sermon  and  an  argument  both  in  one.  Edwards  of  Northamp- 
ton, Emmons  of  Franklin,  Merrill  of  Middlebury,  Porter  of 
Farmington,  are  christian  phrases  which  speak  to  the  people 
of  our  churches  as  no  books  can,  as  no  words  from  the  pulpit 
can.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  draw  out  the  contents  of  those 
expressions,  but  every  one  feels  that  they  have  a  meaning. 
And  we  are  losing  much  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  in  that 
the  processes  are  not  more  generally  going  forward  which 
link  the  names  of  our  ministers  with  the  places  where  they  do 
their  work.  Those  men  whom  I  have  named,  and  many  others 
who  might  be  referred  to,  while  with  heart-ache  and  weary 
brain  they  were  attempting  to  do  the  work  to  which  they  were 
specially  called,  were  unconsciously  doing  a  work  hardly  less 
important,  as  they  slowly  forged  that  little  word  "o/""  which 
bound  their  names  to  their  homes,  rather,  perhaps,  their  homes 
to  their  names.  There  is  a  work  done  for  generations  when 
Hopkins  is  transformed  into  Hopkins  of  Newport,  or  Hawes 
into  Hawes  of  Hartford. 

Still  a  long  pastorate  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  human 
achievements.  It  often  becomes  wise  that  the  pastoral  rela- 
tions should  cease.  It  can  not  be  profitably  continued  when 
the  preacher  fails  to  excite  fresh  interest  in  his  presentation  of 
truth,  nor  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  centralizing  power  for  the 
religious  community — a  power  by  which  the  members  of  the 
church,  with  their  families,  and  the  better  portions  of  commu- 
nity are  attracted  to  the  house  of  God,  and  are  led  to  value 
religious  institutions.  This  is,  therefore,  much  more  needed 
than  mere  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine  to  fit  a  man  tor  a 
long  pastorate.  But  such  knowledge  is  one  important  qualifi- 
cation. It  enables  the  preacher  to  present  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel  so  as  to  secure  intense  attention  to  a  single  point  with- 
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out  becoming  himself  a  man  of  one  idea,  and  without  fatig\iing 
the  people  by  the  monotony  of  his  discourses.  Systematic 
theology  takes  in  a  broad  range  of  doctrine.  It  affords  occa- 
sion to  address  almost  all  the  emotions  of  the  souL  After  it 
has  taxed  the  intellect  to  its  utmost  power,  it  appeals  to  the 
feelings.  It  enforces  the  importance  of  its  truths  through 
hopes  and  through  foars  alike  ;  through  the  promises  of  eternal 
joy,  a3  well  as  by  the  terrors  of  the  Lord. 

The  power  of  the  pulpit,  especially  the  power  of  one  man 
for  years  with  one  congregation,  depends  very  much  upon  the 
breadth  of  his  views,  the  variety  of  his  teaching.-?,  the  compass 
of  the  sentiments  and  feelings  which  he  brings  into  his  service. 
Those  who  have  been  known  as  doctrinal  preachers,  and  with 
that  reputation  have  acquired  also  the  reputation  of  dullness, 
have  generally  had  favorite  doctrines,  and  havd  failed  of  that 
full  mastery  of  the  system  of  truths  for  which  we  plead.    Any 
one  thing  tires.     Yet  even  such  doctrinal  preaching  is  better 
than  any  other  equally  monotonoua     The  monotony  of  truth 
is  far  better  than  the  monotony  of  artifice.     Wit  and  wag- 
gery, which  sometimes  please  the  simple,  soon  become  nau- 
seous  in    the  pulpit.     Schemes  of  labor   by   committees  or 
associations  become  wearisome  as  they  become  stale.     These 
things  can  not  hide  poverty  of  thought.     They  can  not  long 
make  an  unmeaning  pulpit  tolerabla     Truth,  though  uniform 
and  monotonous,  is  the  best  foundation  for  pulpit  power;  and' 
when  presented  as  multiform  and  fitted  to  address  every  living: 
80ul,  it  becomes  not  simply  tolerable,  it  becomes  attractive. . 
It  makes  the  pulpit  the  pride  of  the  people,  a  monument  to  the  • 
glory  of  God. 

A  perfect  preacher,  (such  an  one  we  shall  never  know  but . 
in  idea,)  would,  I  suppose,  attract  no  attention  by  personal' 
peculiarities.     He  would  not  attempt  to  satisfy  a  merely  crit-  - 
ical  taste,  neither  would  he  defy  criticism ;  but  he  would  fore- 
stall it     He  would  make  it  out  of  place!    He  would  lead  hLi 
hearers  to  forget  themselves  and  himself,  and  waken  such  in-.- 
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terest  in  the  truth,  that  all  else  would  be  forgotten.  Now,  if 
the  ordinary  preacher  would  approach  this  result,  the  Christian 
doctrines  afford  him  the'  best  meana  The  trutlis  we  preach 
are  as  important  as  those  which  Paul  preached.  An  angel 
could  speak  of  nothing  better  for  men  than  salvation  by  Christ 
And  it  is  wholly  out  of  place  to  say  that  in  our  day  men  do 
not  listen  to  doctrine  as  they  once  did.  It  may  be  true,  but 
the  fault  is  in  the  preacher.  Men  listen  to  anything  which 
interests  them.  The  reason  our  congregations  do  not  let  us 
preach  what  Emmons  preached,  is  because  we  do  not  preaoh 
as  he  would.  He  would  not  to  day  preach  wholly  as  he  did 
sixty  years  ago ;  but  he  would  preach  the  same  truths,  and  his 
hearers  to-day  would  be  just  as  docile  as  they  were  then.  And 
if  our  preachers  would  but  thoroughly  appropriate  and  digest 
and  assimilate  Christian  doctrine,  so  possess  themselves  of  it, 
that  they  could  present  it  easily,  operly  or  covertly,  in  the 
argument  or  in  the  application,  they  would  acquire  one  of  the 
essential  requisites  of  a  long  pastorate  like  that  of  Emmons. 
They  would  be  able  so  to  present  the  truth,  that  it  would  sewn, 
fresh,  and  of  present  importanca  The  hearer  would  forget 
that  he  had  ever  heard  it  before.  He  would  be  oblivous  to 
time  and  manner.  His  old  preacher  would  be  a  now  preacher 
to  him. 

5.  The  study  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  those  entering  upon  the  Christian  ministry,  be- 
cause it  gives  them  an  acquaintance  with  the  ruling  thoughts 
of  the  church,  and  a  familiarity  with  its  commanding  thinkers. 
One  of  the  dangers  of  a  preacher  is,  that  he  will  be  an  imitator* 
He  has  the  feeling  that  such  a  popular  preacher  has  something 
better  to  say  then  he  has.  We  are  very  apt  to  attempt  the 
manners  of  those  who  have  been  successful,  and  to  adopt  their 
style  in  the  hope  of  securing  also  their  power.  But  imitation, 
at  least  as  a  conscious  effort  of  culture,  should  be  left  to  child- 
hood. When  we  become  men  we  should  put  away  childish 
things.    Yet  the  preacher  does  need  to  be  sustained  by  the 
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consciousness  that  he  knows  what  he  is  to  speak,  and  knows 
what  it  is  which  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  It  will 
increase  his  composure  and  confidence  to  feel  that  no  one  has 
higher  truths  to  proclaim  than  those  which  he  utters ;  that  no 
one  has  any  clearer  statements  of  truth  than  those  which  he 
can  give  to  his  congregation. 

Sentiments  like  these,  the  youngest  and  most  modest  preacher 
may  entertain.  He  has  the  sacred  word,  which  is  the  fouI^ 
tain  of  religious  instruction,  and  he  has  the  interpretation  of 
the  word  by  men  who  have  long  held  posts  of  authority  in  the 
Church  of  God.  It  is  true  that  the  preacher  should  go  pri- 
marily to  the  Word  of  God  for  his  message,  and  he  should  go, 
too,  with  the  feeling  that  God  may  yet  disclose  from  it  new 
views  of  truth,  and  of  His  government,  which  shall  cheer  and 
bleas  His  people.  But  he  should  go,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, feeling  that  his  catechism  may  be  a  great  aid  in  inter- 
preting the  Scriptures,  gratefully  acknowledging  the  fact,  that 
God  has  raised  up  as  his  teachers  many  who  have  loved  the 
Word  of  God,  and  not  explored  its  depths  in  vain. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  young  preacher  may  satisfy  him- 
self that  he  has  the  best  aids  in  his  work  which  can  be  afforded ; 
that  no  one  can  present  more  important  truths  than  those 
which  it  falls  to  him' to  preach.  Surely  this  sentiment  is  well 
founded.  Those  minds  which  have  given  themselves  to  Chris- 
tian doctrine  rule  the  church.  The  genius  of  the  poetical 
preacher  has  not  carried  the  people  of  God  away  from  the 
influence  of  the  logical  thinker.  It  is  on  doctrine  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  rests,  and  by  doctrine  it  growa  The  Spirit  which 
inspired  Isaiah  to  say,  "  The  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  for- 
ever," taught  Moses  to  utter,  as  the  words  of  Jehovah,  "  Hear 
0  earth,  the  words  of  my  mouth,  my  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the 
rain."  The  Church  is  no  more  truly  founded  on  a  creed  than 
watered  by  it  There  have  been  men  like  Whitfield  who  have 
moved  the  Church  powerfully  for  a  time;  there  have  been 
mystic  dreamers  whose  writings  have  lulled  the  restless,  and 
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kindled  emotions,  perhaps,  in  those  who  seemed  heartless ; 
but  when  men  take  their  bearings,  when  after  a  storm  or  a 
calm  they  wish  to  know  whither  they  have  drifted,  they  turn 
to  Augustine  and  Calvin.  The  preacher  may  know  always 
that  he  is  discussing  important  themes,  if  he  discuss  those 
which  occupied  their  minds.  The  youthful  pastor  may  assure 
himself  that  he  is  bringing  before  the  minds  of  his  hearers  the 
central  and  perennial  themes  of  religion,  if  he  follow  Edwards 
in  the  interpretation  of  God's  words.  I  do  not  say  tjiat  any- 
one should  adopt  the  views  of  Edwards  or  Calvin,  or  any  other 
teacher,  but  I  say  the  thoughts  which  occupied  their  minds 
have  been  tlie  ruling  thoughts  in  church  history.  They  will 
continue  to  be  the  thoughts  which  will  occupy  the  Christian 
mind  so  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  preach  the  gospel  There 
is  no  mental  exercise  more  expanding,  as  none  is  more  directly 
an  exercise  unto  godliness,  than  to  follow,  either  to  confirm  or 
refute,  the  arguments  of  such  men.  It  is  one  of  the  wonderful 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  church  and  the  world,  that  the  cen- 
tral and  ruling  thoughts  are  few,  and  that  for  influence,  those 
men  are  fortunate  who  are  able  to  give  expression  to  them. 
Edwards  lives  nearer  to  our  day,  seems  more  like  a  neighbor 
and  companion  than  Whitefield  or  Bellamy,  because  his  thoughts 
are  our  thoughts.  The  doctrines  which  he  discussed  are  the 
perennial  doctrines  of  Christendom.  John  Calvin  died  the 
year  Shakspeare  was  born.  No  one  attributes  to  the  theologian 
the  uenias  of  the  poet,  and  Shakspeare  wrote  in  our  own  lan- 
giiag(\  Yet  Calvin  seems  far  more  like  a  cotemporary  than 
Siiakspeare,  for  his  thoughts  never  can  become  obsolete;  and 
Calvin's  influence  on  the  civilization  of  the  age  is  manifold 
tliat  o\  Shakspeare,  because  he  interpreted  and  enforced  for 
the  Reformation  those  truths  which  God  has  ordained  to  be 
tlie  jtractlcal  tr  uths  of  life.  And  it  is  with  such  truths,  those 
which  C  ilvin  *md  Edwards  have  spoken,  that  we,  as  students 
of  th  "ioL'V,  are  culled  to  imbue  our  minds  and  hearts. 

(>.  Familiarity  with  doctrine  is  useful  to  the  preacher,  because 
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of  its  influence  on  character.  There  is  a  power  which  theo- 
logical seminaries  can  not  bestow  upon  the  pastor,  that  is, 
ministerial  character.  I  am  aware  that  of  late  some  of  our  re- 
ligious teachers  have  sought  to  avoid  the  ministerial  air.  I 
do  not  know  but  the  time  may  come  when  for  a  short  period 
the  prevalent  ministerial  trait  will  be  levity.  In  other  words, 
the  reaction  from  too  great  austerity  may  have  the  effect  of 
making  the  ministerial  character  unministerial, — the  opposite 
of  wBat  common  sense  would  dictate.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  temporary  aberrations  from  sound  judgment,  there  is  a 
character  befitting  the  sacred  offica  And  that  character  is  a 
power  in  the  community.  It  preaches,  it  teaches,  it  calms,  it 
cheers.  It  does  not  harm  the  frivolous,  though  they  may  some- 
times feci  it  to  b(3  a  weight;  it  is  of  much  value  to  the  de- 
spondent, because  it  is  to  them  a  relief.  It  lifts  anxiety  from 
their  shoulders ;  it  imparts  buoyancy  to  the  heart 

Especially  in  the  discharge  of  the  ministerial  oflBce  is  the 
pastor  obliged  to  rest  often  upon  his  characl^r.  He  must 
preach  with  authority,  i  e.,  he  must  say  many  things  which 
he  can  not  stop  to  prove.  He  must,  by  his  own  impressions 
and  convictions,  infuse  into  his  hearers  a  solemn  appreciation 
of  truths  which  he  can  not  by  cold  argument  make  efiectiva 
He  must,  also,  as  a  teacher,  speak  with  confidence,  being  sup- 
ported by  his  own  faith  and  his  own  convictions.  The  preacher 
has,  in  some  respects,  a  most  difficult  office.  No  man  is  so 
sensible  of  human  weakness,  of  personal  unworthiness,  as  he. 
No  one  works  with  such  a  consciousness  of  dependence  on  a 
higher  power,  and  yet  no  one  has  a  better  right  to  work  with 
hope  of  success.  It  requires  much  of  self-culture,  much  of 
divine  grace,  I  may  say,  to  work,  having  in  constant  exercise 
all  those  feelings,  resisting  the  excessive  influence  of  each  one. 
A  perfectly  well-balanced  ministerial  character  is  rare ;  it  must 
be  so  when  its  demands  are  so  great  But  we  must  as  preach- 
ers seek  for  this  best  of  gifts.     And  the  preacher  without 
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character  is  no  preacher.     He  may  be  a  rlietorician,  he  may  be 
aD  orator,  he  is  not  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel 

But  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  this :  in 
the  culture  of  character,  familiarity  with  the  Christian  doc- 
trines is  one  of  the  best  aids.  He  who  contemplates  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  and  who  makes  it  a  practical  truth,  that 
in  God  he  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his  being,  must  live  under 
the  awe  of  an  overshadowing  Presence,  and  needs  no  other 
lessons  upon  Christian  humility.  Yet  he  who  sees  clearly  that 
all  knowledge  is  a  seeing  in  the  light  which  God  gives,  and 
that  there  is  no  power  but  of  God,  can  go  from  his  own  study, 
from  communion  with  God  in  prayer,  and  feel  assured  that 
the  truths  he  speaks  are  as  worthy  as  any  which  God  reveals. 
He  can  speak  the  Word  boldly,  as  he  ought  to  speak.  The 
combination  of  boldness  and  humility  has  been  a  marked  trait 
of  character  in  Christian  preachers  ever  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles.  It  is  worth  one's  while  to  read  Edwards  on  the 
Will,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  noticing  the  remarkable  union 
of  these  two  qualities  in  him.  The  result  flows  naturally  from 
long  contemplation  of,  vivid  realization  of,  the  doctrines  of  our 
religion.  Taken  together  they  are  well  fitted  to  produce  both 
a  sense  of  weakness  and  of  strength,  of  self-confidence  and 
self-distrust,  of  awe  and  of  boldness,  of  timidity  and  of  assur- 
ance, of  certain  knowledge  and  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  a 
day  may  bring  forth.  And  when  one  has  these  traits,  and 
such  as  these,  the  constituents  of  his  character,  so  that  they 
utter  forth  themselves  and  are  felt  by  all  whom  he  meets,  as  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  he  has  within  his  reach  an  eloquence 
rhetorical  arts  can  not  give  him. 

7.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice  briefly  that  the  tendencies  of 
the  age  warn  us  against  a  lax  and  uncertain  theology.  Those 
who  are  the  professed  and  accredited  teachers  of  religion  will 
only  disgrace  themselves  and  their  profession  if  they  preach  to 
amuse,  to  fascinate,   to  persuade  even,   if  they  do  not  also 
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instruct  The  age  is  an  intellectual  one, — on  a  of  ambitious 
exertion  in  the  lower  departments  of  intellectual  work.  Our 
thinkers  are  not  now  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  Reason,  as 
that  faculty  is  distinguished  from  the  understanding,  but  are 
most  industrious  in  putting  their  knowledge  into  a  scientific 
form.  They  are  not  patiently  waiting  for  the  voice  of  God, 
are  not  anxiously  contemplating  truth  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  premises  from  which  their  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn, 
but  are  systematizing,  as  best  they  can,  following  the  dictates 
of  the  understanding,  classifying,  drawing  conclusions,  and 
mapping  out  sciences. 

Theology  is  iu  danger  of  being  split  up  into  parts,  and  there 
is  even  danger  that  there  will  be  left  no  residue  at  the  heart  to 
go  under  this  ancient  nama  Among  the  subjects  formerly 
treated  of  in  systems  of  theology  was  "  the  works  of  God," 
and  the  creation  of  the  world  was  ascribed  to  Him.  But  at 
present  geology  assumes  to  interpret  the  first  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis, and  some  of  the  geologists  would  withdraw  the  story  of 
creation  from  theology.  The  encroachments  of  other  sciences 
upon  this  one,  which  seemed  once  in  a  loose  way  to  embrace 
them  all,  are  not  less  real  than  that  of  geology.  Physiology, 
as  taught  by  some  of  its  professors,  contradicts  the  theological 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race.  Rationalism  assumes 
the  honor  of  modern  civilization,  of  the  decay  of  superstition, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  more  enlightened  nationalities.  Politi- 
cal economy  seems  to  desire,  perhaps  to  design,  to  excuse  God 
from  a  watchful  care  over  His  creatures.  The  science  of  govern- 
ment is  seeking  another  source  of  power  than  God.  The  sci- 
ence of  social  ethics  is  searching  by  induction  for  the  laws  of 
crime  and  virtue,  and  claims  a  historic  progress  which,  if  con- 
tinued in  the  future,  will  secure  tie  millennium  without  the 
aid  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  the  midst  of  activities  such 
as  these  the  theologians  must  not  be  inactive.  It  is  true  they 
have  no  special  occasion  for  fear.  We  are  all  seeking  the 
truth  together.     The  advocates  of  all  these  sciences  are  our 
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friends,  many  of  them  determined  friends,  airof  tbem  promot- 
ing interests  in  which  we  have  part  But  those  who  believe 
the  Bible,  and  hold  to  the  system  of  salvation  by  the  CrosSy 
mtist  not  be  idle.  It  becomes  them  to  oi;der8tand  their  own 
science,  to  be  ready  for  its  defense  and  to  demand  for  it  the 
respect  of  thinking  men,  as  well  as  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple. And  we  should  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  we  shall  gaia 
nothing  by  a  mock  liberality,  nothing  by  granting  too  much  to 
natural  science.  We  ought  to  have  our  creeds  at  such  a  time 
full  and  rounded,  and  to  occupy  openly  all  the  ground  we 
claim.  In  this  way  we  shall  be  best  prepared  to  meet  an 
enemy,  and  in  this  way  we  shall  best  please  the  friends  cf 
theologic  truth. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion,  a  Seminary  occupying  the  position 
which  this  does  should  teach  a  distinctly  pronounced  Christain 
theology.  The  denomination  with  which  this  institution  is  con- 
nected has  in  the  Eastern  States  spoken  its  opinions  freely 
and  boldly.  And  now  that  the  inhabitants  of  newer  States 
prefer  to  bring  with  them  iheir  churches  and  their  schools,  let 
us  see  that  neither  of  them  suffer  by  the  transfer.  New  E  ng- 
land  is  a  name  connected  with  theology.  The  sons  of  New 
England  should  not  allow  her  reputation  to  suffer,  either  at 
home  or  among  the  diverse  populations  of  the  newer  States. 
Moreover,  the  leading  ministers  in  the  Congregational 
churches  in  the  East  have  exhibited  no  uncertain  or  feeble 
tendencies  in  their  theological  speculationa  In  zeal,  in  rapid 
growth,  in  earnest  piety,  other  denominations  will  not  yield 
to  them  the  pre-eminence,  but  it  will  doubtless  be  cordially 
granted  by  all  ia  the  religious  fraternity  of  our  country  that 
the  CJongregationalists  have  most  loved  doctrinal  discussion, 
have  sought  most  persistently  to  solve  the  dijfficult  problems 
of  theology,  and  have  done  most  in  modifying  theological 
thought  and  theological  language. 

And  if,  in  our  day,  we  are  rather  wearied  than  edified  by 
the  literature  so  largely  occupied  with  exercises  and  taste,  with 
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ability  and  the  highest  good,  still  let  us  be  aware  that  we  are 
under  obligation  to  those  who  lingered  over  these  terms  with 
so  much  afifection,  and  let  us  remember  that  we  shall  cease 
from  all  religious  affinity  with  New  England  when  we  cease 
to  be  interested  in  the  doctrines  of  Christian  theology. 


ARTICLE  II. 

THE  NEBULAR  HYPOTHESIS.* 

To  the  uninstructed  mind  the  earth  seems  an  eternal  thing. 
Day  follows  night,  the  seasons  run  their  course,  snow  crowns 
the  mountain  peak,  the  ocean  rolls  its  waves,  for  the  old  man 
precisely  as  when  he  was  a  little  infant  in  his  mother's  arms. 
As  for  the  sun,  it  is  the  same  blazing  orb  which  his  remotest 
ancestors  have  worshiped.  The  moon  loses  nothing  from  the 
perfection  of  its  disc.  Save  only  a  few  errant  planets,  or  an 
occasional  comet,  the  stars  are  neither  brighter  nor  dimmer 
than  they  were  of  old.  The  universe  is  eternal :  its  matter,  at 
least,  has  existed  forever,  said  the  ancient  philosophers.  But 
can  we  conceive  all  this  matter  thus  self-existent  from  all  eter- 
nity? We  are  forced  by  the  laws  of  mind  to  believe  that 
every  finite  thing  must  proceed  from  some  definite  cause.  The 
matter  of  the  universe  is  finite.  It  must  have  been  caused 
by  something  greater  than  itself ;  and,  since  no  finite  thing 
can  be  greater  than  the  universe,  its  cause  must  have  been 
infinite.  This  infinite  cause  we  call  The  Creator.  And  since, 
logically  speaking,  the  Creator  must  have  existed  before  the 
creation,  matter  can  not  have  endured  from  all  eternity  ; 
though,  in  point  of  fact,  could  it  be  proved  that  the  creation  is 
the  only  manifestation  of  the  being  of  the  Creator,  we  might 
believe  that  the  iwo  have  forever  co-existed  in  time.  But  here, 
mathematical  science  comes  to  our  aid.    The  mathematician 

*Introductory  Lecture  at  Rush  Medical  College,  September  27, 1871. 
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tells  us  that  the  constant  uniformity  believed  in  by  the  super- 
ficial observer  is  no  uniformity.  By  unerring  figures  he 
demonstrates  the  existence  of  motion  among  the  constituents 
of  the  universe.  All  things  are  in  motion,  even  though  their 
movements  bo  too  slow,  or  too  limited,  or  too  distant,  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  ordinary  observers.  As  examples  of  such 
movements  we  may  instance  (1)  the  gradual  deviation  of  the 
earth's  axis  from  the  pole-star ;  (2)  the  circumscribed  vibrations 
of  the  atoms  which  unite  in  a  heated  bar  of  iron  ;  or  (3)  the 
far  ofi*  flight  of  a  sun,  like  Arcturus,  moving  fifty  four  miles  a 
second  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  our  path  in  space,  yet 
requiring  eight  hundred  years  to  change  its  visible  position  by 
a  distance  equal  to  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon.  These 
motions  beget  in  all  things  change ;  and  such  changes  can  not 
have  continued  from  all  eternity.  Says  Maxwell,  concerning 
the  diffusion  of  heat  (Address  before  the  British  Association — 
Nature,  Vol.  IL,  p.  421),  "  If  we  attempt  to  ascend  the  stream 
of  time  by  giving  to  its  symbol  continually  diminishing  values 
we  are  led  up  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  formula  has 
what  is  called  a  critical  value ;  and  if  we  inquire  into  the  state 
of  things  the  instant  before,  we  find  that  the  formula  becomes 
absurd.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  conception  of  a  state  of  things 
^  which  ca)i  not  be  conceived  as  the  physical  result  of  a  previous 
state  of  things,  and  we  find  that  this  critical  condition  actually 
existed  at  an  epoch  not  in  the  depths  of  a  past  eternity,  but 
separated  from  the  present  time  by  a  finite  interval."  Again : 
Prof.  Tait,  of  Edinburgh,  addressing  the  British  Association, 
a  few  days  ago,  (Nature,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  272),  upon  the  results 
of  mathematical  investigation,  declares  that  we  are  enabled 
"distinctly  to  say  that  the  present  order  of  things  has  no^ been 
evolved  through  infinite  past  time  by  the  agency  of  laws  now 
at  work — but  must  have  had  a  distinctive  beginning,  a  state 
beyond  which  we  are  totally  unable  to  penetrate,  a  state  in 
fact  which  must  have  been  produced  by  other  than  the  now 
acting  causes." 
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Here,  then,  we  have  something  tangible  for  a  starting  point 
If  the  universe  has  not  always  existed  as  at  present,  how  came 
it  to  be  as  we  find  it?  No  man  saw  its  inception ;  no  human 
being  has  lived  long  enough  to  trace  its  course  by  his  expe- 
rience. In  the  absence  of  direct  knowledge  we  must  answer 
this  question  by  the  aid  of  such  inductions  as  may  become 
possible.  Time  was  when  every  one  rested  content  with  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Six  thou- 
sand years  ago,  the  earth  began  to  be  ;  the  waters  were  separ- 
ated from  the  firmament;  dry  land  appeared;  grass  clothed 
the  fields ;  sun  and  moon  were  pasted  to  the  sky ;  tish,  flesh  and 
fowl  came  forth ;  six  days — and  all  was  done.  "  But  the  sea- 
shells  upon  the  mountains, — the  fossils  in  the  rocks, — how 
came  they  there?"  "Put  there  ready  made,"  was  always  a 
sufficient  reply ;  and  any  one  who  doubted  of  such  an  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  was  a  damnable  heretic,  fit  only  to  burn 
here  and  hereafter.  Knowledge  of  this  sort  sufficed  for  the 
infancy  of  the  race,  but  a  time  came  when  it  no  longer  satis- 
£ed  the  questionings  of  the  thoughtful.  Three  hundred  years 
ago,  'when  Europe  awoke  from  the  slumbers  of  a  thousand 
years,  the  problem  of  the  universe  was  one  of  the  first  which 
pressed  the  minds  of  men  for  a  solution.  Ever  since  those 
days  the  army  of  students  has  continually  increased ;  each  one 
bringing  to  the  common  stock  his  little  bundle  of  facts,  until 
now  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  know  somethmg  definite  concern- 
ing the  life  of  our  earth,  at  least  And  while  we  can  no  longer 
abide  the  narrow  theory  of  creation  expounded  by  old-fash- 
ioned churchmen,  we  are  constrained  to  admit  that  every  new 
step  in  science  serves  to  bring  out  more  fully  the  literal  truth 
of  the  magnificent  pictorial  outline  of  the  Creator*s  work  which 
is  sketched  on  the  first  page  of  the  Bible.  The  picture  dis- 
plays only  the  work  itself;  it  gives  no  clue  to  the  proximate 
causes  by  which  the  splendid  fabric  was  produced.  The  study 
of  those  causes  involves  the  study  of  Natural  Science,  To 
that  we  bend  our  energies. 
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Assuming,  then,  that  no  one  now  disputes  the  theory  which 
assigns  to  the  work  of  creation  a  period  of  unknown  length, 
daring  which  the  earth  slowly  advanced  toward  jts  present 
condition,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  consider  by  what  steps  the 
present  stage  of  development  has  been  attained.  Since  there 
is  no  detailed  history  of  the  development  of  the  universe,  we 
are  compelled  to  conjecture  its  method  after  considering  the 
results  of  the  activity  of  the  forces  by  which  we  now  find 
matter  kept  in  motion.  Could  those  results  be  fully  traced, 
we  should  possess  the  key  to  the  whole  process  ;  but  the  inves- 
tigations of  scientific  men  have  not  yet  penetrated  far  into  the 
gloomy  realm  of  the  unknown,  and  consequently  when  we 
would  account  for  any  given  series  of  phenomena,  we  are  often 
driven  to  the  use  of  hypothesis — that  is,  an  ingenious  approxi- 
mation to  the  truths  for  want  of  the  truth  itself.  Such  hypothe- 
ses are  esteemed  in  proportion  to  their  capacity  for  connecting 
facts  and  for  stimulatmg  inquiry.  When  they  can  no  longer 
accomplish  these  functions,  they  soon  give  place  to  something 
stronger — something  better. 

Of  the  various  hypotheses  of  the  Creation,  which  have  been 
advanced,  two  powerful  rivals  have  contended  for  the  mastery, 
viz,,  the  Special  Creation  hypothesis  and  the  Evolution  hy- 
pothesis. With  the  outlines  of  the  first,  you  are  all,  doubtless 
well  acquainted,  for  it  is  only  an  attempted  amplification  of 
the  literal  Bible  ijarrative.  It  maintains  the  doctrine  of  a 
Creator  who  works  upon  matter  in  human  fashion.  When 
this  Creat6r  was  ready.  He  formed  the  earth  by  the  word  of 
His  power.  At  the  right  time.  He  made  and  placed  upon  the 
earth  the  first  plant,  the  first  animal,  the  first  man.  These 
facts  no  one  denies,  but  the  hypothesis  is  defective,  because  it 
leaves  out  of  consideration  all  natural  causes,  by  means  of 
which  these  first  beginnings  may  have  been  made  to  appear. 
Michael  Angelo,  in  his  great  painting  of  the  Creation,  gave 
this  hypothesis  pictorial  expression  under  the  form  of  an  old 
man  with  venerable  baard,  kicking  stars  and  planets  into  exis- 
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tence  by  a  series  of  well-considered  extensions  of  the  great 
toe.  Reduced  to  this  form,  the  idea  exposes  its  own  absurdity, 
and  an  attempt  has,  therefore,  been  made  to  bridge  the  chasm 
between  our  knowledge  and  our  ignorance  by  the  production 
of  what  has  been  called  the  Nebular  hypothesis.  The  hy- 
pothesis itself  is  no  new  thing.  Under  various  forms,  it  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  philosophers  ever  since  the  birth  of 
science.  Connected  with  false  schemes  of  philosophy,  and 
pressed  into  the  service  of  skepticism  and  atheism,  it  has  in- 
curred unlimited  opprobrium.  And  yet  it  lives,  it  explains 
phenomena  otherwise  unintelligible;  it  stimulates  investiga- 
tion beyond  any  other  theory  of  the  universe ;  it  daily  receives 
new  support  from  scientific  progresa  If  not  true,  it  deserves 
to  be  true. 

What,  then,  is  this  much  vaunted  hypothesis?  I  will  en- 
deavor, as  briefly  as  possible,  to  set  forth  its  leading  features, 
reserving  for  other  lectures  the  majority  of  the  facts  which 
contribute  its  chief  support, 

THE  HYPOTHEHia 

In  the  beginning,  the  atoms  of  matter  were  created,  and 
were  diffused  throughout  spaca  Penetrating  an  eternal  fu- 
ture, the  omniscient  Creator  endowed  each  atom  with  energies, 
enabling  it  always  to  fulfill  its  part  in  the  grand  scheme  of  a 
universe  which  was  to  grow,  not  by  chance,  but  in  accordance 
with  a  single  definite  plan,  namely,  the  orderly  manifestation 
of  the  being  of  an  Infinite  Intelligence.  All  possible  relations 
and  permutations  of  atoms  were  foreseen  and  provided  for, 
else  how  could  all  things  have  htQw  fore-ordained^  as  the  the- 
ologians say  I  But,  because  these  atoms  were  thus  richly  en- 
dowed, it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  always  exhibiting 
their  gifls.  Energy  has  two  states.  It  may  be  either  potential 
or  actual  By  actual  energy,  we  are  at  once  impressed.  Po- 
tential energy  may  exist  forever,  and  in  no  way  aflfect  our  in- 
telligence.    For  example,  let  us  suppose  infinite  space  cleared 
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of  all  ordinary  matter,  and  then  let  an  atom  of  hydrogen  or 
of  oxygen  be  projected  into  the  Tacuum.  It  would  be  dis- 
covered to  possess  energies  through  whose  action  would  be 
maintained  definite  size,  shape  and,  probably,  motion  of  its 
parts  around  a  central  point  That  such  a  body  might  display 
other  forms  of  energy  could,  by  no  means  under  the  circum- 
stances, be  even  suspected  by  any  uninitiated  finite  intelli- 
gence. But  let  another  similar  atom  be  projected  into  space, 
and  at  once  a  new  form  of  energy  reveals  itself.  The  atoms 
move  toward  each  other.  This  is  attraction  hitherto  potential^ 
now  acixial  on  the  part  of  the  first  created  mass.  And  when 
collision  occurs,  this  actual  energy  of  motion  instantly  becomes 
again  potential  through  the  cessation  of  movement ;  and  new 
forms  of  energy  appear,  capacitated  to  produce  sensations  of 
heat,  of  light,  or  of  electricity.  In  like  manner,  it  has  been 
discovered  that  chemical  energy  does  not  manifest  itself 
between  different  elements  at  exalted  temperatures.  In  the 
heated  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  it  appears  that  the  elements 
exist  uncombined  and  separate  from  each  other.  If,  then,  we 
only  knew  matter  as  existing  at  an  extremely  elevated  tempera- 
ture, it  would  be  impossible  for  ns  to  suspect  that  a  lower 
temperature  would  reveal  a  chemical  affinity  between  oxygen 
and  potassium.  Yet  to  an  infinite  intelligence,  nothing  could 
be  all  the  while  more  clear.  So,  when  the  proper  temperature 
has  disclosed  the  affinity  between  such  elements,  we  do  not 
say  that  under  other  conditions  it  did  not  exist,  but  we  say 
that  under  those  conditions,  the  affinity  was  potential.  In 
other  words,  that  the  atoms  of  oxygen  and  of  potassium  wer^ 
so  created  that  when  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  they  would 
be  drawn  so  closely  together,  that  a  new  form  of  matter,  oxide 
of  potassium^  would  be  the  result.  And,  moreover,  when  we 
have  studied  all  the  forms  of  matter,  and  the  present  conditions 
of  their  existence,  it  will  not  be  wise  for  us  to  'assume  that  we 
have  awakened  all  the  potential  energies  of  their  atoms.  We 
are  utterly  ignorant  of  all  that  their  future  relations  may  unfold. 
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From  this  analysis,  then,  we  learn  that  evolution  is  the 
movement  of  atoms  through  all  the  permutations  oi  which 
they  are  capable!  It  is  the  conversion  of  potential  energy  into 
actual  energy.  It  is  the  manifestation  of  the  latent  forces  ^  ith 
whi(;h  the  atoms  were  endowed  at  the  moment  of  their  crea- 
tion. 

Returning  now  to  the  Nebular  hypothesis,  let  us  suppose  a 
deBnite  space  filled  with  such  atoms,  smallest  of  masses,  float- 
ing freely  in  the  illimitable  ether.  The  first  apparent  conse- 
quence would  be  their  movement  towards  each  other.  This 
we  see  illustrated  by  the  formation  of  tangible  drops  of  water 
out  of  the  molecules  of  watery  vapor,  which  float  invisibly  in 
the  atmosphere.  Attraction  brings  together  the  molecules, 
and  the  resulting  drop  is  spherical,  because  no  other  form  can 
express  the  mutual  attractions  of  its  constituent  parts.  But, 
since  by  reason  of  the  action  of  outside  forces  which  modify 
its  shape,  we  never  find  a  rain-drop  which  is  a  perfect  sphere ; 
so  in  the  nebulous  clusters,  which  would  resalt  from  the 
aggregation  of  atoms,  we  should  at  first  discover  only  the 
manifestations  of  a  general  tendency  towards  the  spherical 
form  ;  and  the  universe  would  consist  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  cloudy  masses  or  nebulae,  assuming  irregular  forms,  in  each 
one  of  which  constant  changes  would  progress  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  continued  approximation  of  its  constituent 
atoms.  This  approximation  would  present'the  appearance  of 
movement  towards  the  center  of  the  nebula :  and  since  each 
nebula  would,  in  like  manner,  be  attracted  by  every  other 
nebula,  these  larger  masses  would  all  gravitate  towards  their 
common  center.  These  attractions,  did  they  operate  in  a 
vacuum,  would,  in  a  given  time,  bring  all  matter  by  the 
nearest  path  to  its  highest  degree  of  condensation  at  the  center 
of  the  universe.  But  various  phenomena  compel  us  to  sup- 
pose that  the  cosmical  spaces  are  not  empty.  They  are  filled 
with  eiher^  a  form  of  matter  far  more  attenuated  than  the 
atoms  with  which  we  have  been  dealing.     This  ether  must  in 
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terpose  a  certain  resistance  to  the  movement  of  atoms.  This 
resistance  will  prevent  the  nebulae  from  at  once  assuming  a 
completely  spherical  form,  and  will  also  impeJe  their  motion 
towards  the  universal  center  of  attraction.  According  to  the 
law  of  mechanical  motion,  the  immediate  resultant  of  the 
attraction  of  the  atoms  by  each  other  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  ether  on  the  other,  would  be  a  movement  of 
rotation  by  the  atoms  of  the  nebulae  around  their  common 
center,  and,  in  like  manner,  a  corresponding  rotation  of  the 
nebulse  around  the  center  of  universal  gravitation. 

Another  conspicuous  result  of  the  movements  thus  estab- 
lished would  be  the  evolution  of  heat  and  light  The  approx- 
imation of  atoms  predicates  their  final  collision ;  and  by  colli- 
sion, in  a  way  which  future  lectures  will  explain,  the  atoms  are 
heated,  and  may  increase  their  heat  till  they  become  lumin- 
ous. The  nebulae  would  thus  become  visible  to  a  human  eye. 
According  to  laws  of  molecular  motion,  which  will  be  here- 
after discussed,  the  light  and  heat  thus  evolved  would  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  approximation  of  the  atomic  units.  Con- 
sequently, the  mutual  attraction  of  the  atoms  of  a  nebula, 
causing  it  to  contract  its  dimensions  and  to  rotate  with  accel- 
lerating  velocity,  would  also  cause  it  to  grow  continually  hotter 
and  brighter.  And  since  the  atoms  most  distant  from  the 
axis  of  rotation,  being  compelled  to  move  with  the  greatest 
velocity,  would  experience  the  greatest  resistance,  the  nebula 
would  tend  to  assume  the  form  of  a  spheroid,  of  which  the 
poles  would  become  more  and  more  flattened  as  the  mass 
diminished  its  voluma  The  resistance  encountered  by  the 
equatorial  atoms  would  at  length  exceed  the  attraction  which 
had  drawn  them  towards  the  center,  and  they  would  separate 
from  the  spheroid  into  the  form  of  a  revolving  ring.  Such  a 
ring  might,  under  certain  difficult  conditions,  continue  to 
rotate  outside  of  the  spheroid  from  which  it  was  derived  ;  but, 
in  all  probability,  it  would  break  up  into  fragments,  which 
would  assume  the  spheroidal  shape,  and  would  continue  to 
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revolve  around  the  central  orb.  All  this  while  the  revolving 
mass  would  bo  losing  light  and  heat  Rings  and  satellites 
would  cool  faster  than  the  primaries  by  which  they  were  gen- 
erated. Consequently,  they  would  pass  from  the  gaseous  state 
to  the  liquid,  and  from  the  liquid  state  to  the  solid,  while  their 
source  might  remain  a  sphere  of  incandescent  gas.  But  sooner 
or  later,  the  flaming  center  itself  must  cool  down.  Eesistance 
to  gravitation  must  correspondingly  diminish.  Every  atom 
must  reach  its  ultimate  destination.  System  after  system  must 
concentrate  upon  the  center  of  the  cosmos,  leaving  darkness 
once  more  to  pervade  the  infinite  space. 

Such,  in  its  most  abstract  form,  is  the  Nebular  Hypothesis. 
Originally  presented  as  an  hypothesis,  it  is  now  assuming  the 
proportions  of  a  well  established  theory.  For  many  years,  it 
was  opposed  by  the  assertion  that,  when  armed  with  a  power- 
ful telescope,  the  eye  could  resolve  into  separate  stars  many 
of  those  luminous  clouds  which,  like  fragments  of  the  milky 
way^  are  scattered  over  the  sky.  Were  the  hypothesis  cor- 
rect, it  was  urged,  the  heavens  should  disclose  the  existence 
of  masses  of  vapor,  which  had  not  been  condensed  into  stars. 
When  it  was  insisted,  that  many  such  were  revealed,  by  the 
telescope,  it  was  replied,  that  since  every  increase  in  the 
power  of  a  telescope  served  to  resolve  into  distinct  points  of 
light  a  greater  number  of  the  nebulae,  a  sufficiently  power- 
ful lens  would  display  the  constituent  stars  in  every  one  of 
those  dimly-shining  cloudlets  that  float  so  far  away  upon  the 
confines  of  the  universe.  When^the  great  telescopes  of  Lord 
Rosse,  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  in  our 
own  country,  had  resolved  into  stais  a  portion  of  the  splendid 
nebula  in  Orion,  the  advocates  of  the  nebular  hypothesis 
who  had  always  relied  much  upon  the  irresolvability  of  this 
nebula,  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  their  belief,  were  Compelled  to 
hang  their  heada  This  was  in  A.  D.  1846.  The  hypothesis 
seemed  to  have  received  its  death-blow.    It  remained  little 

better  than  a  curious  relic  of  ancient  speculation,  until  the 
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recently  discovered  method  of  spectroscopic  iavestigatioa 
opened  an  entirely  new  field  of  research.  Seven  years  ago 
(A.  D.  1864),  an  English  astronomer,  Mr.  Huggins,  undertook 
to  analyze  the  light  of  the  nebulaa  By  a  method,  which  will 
be  set  forth  in  another  lecture,  he  determined  the  fact,  that, 
while  many  of  the  nebulae  are,  indeed,  simple  clusters  of 
closely  aggregated  stars,  there  are  many  others  which  are 
mere  masses  of  flaming  gas,  uncoadensed,  and  incandescent 
elementary  atoms,  ranging  themselves  upon  the  line  of  evolu- 
tion ;  clouds  of  luminous  vapor,  gathering  in  the  depths  of 
space,  to  the  birth  of  suns  and  stars  without  number. 

Thus  the  nebular  hypothesis  has  become  the  dominant, 
iheory  of  the  Universe.  Viewed  in  its  light,  the  evolution  of 
.our  own  little  solar  system  is  lifted  into  a  direct  relation  with 
ihe  growth  of  every  other  system  in  the  Creation.  In  every 
portion  it  gives  evidence  of  progressive  condensation  of  mat- 
ter. TVe  find  the  larger  planets  at  distances  from  the  sun, 
which  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  hypothesis ;  and  we 
also  find  them  less  condensed  than  the  more  central  and  more 
slowly  moving  planets.  Jupiter,  with  a  volume  1400  times 
greater  than  our  earth,  is  but  338  times  as  heavy,  or  one- 
third  heavier  than  a  like  volume  of  water ;  while  Saturn,  with 
a  volume  776  times  larger  than  the  earth,  is  but  100  times  as 
heavy,  i  e.  its  specific  gravity  is  not  greater  than  that  of  oak 
^r  of  sulphuric  ether.  This,  too,  is  a  fact  which  might  be 
anticipated,  in  accordance  with  the  theory,  for  the  surface  of 
a  small  sphere  is  much  greater,  in  proportion  to  its  volume, 
than  the  surface  of  a  large  sphera  The  small  planets,  conse- 
quently, lose  heat  more  rapidly  than  the  large ;  and  they  pass 
more  rapidly  through  the  different  stages  of  evolution.  The 
moons  which  revolve  around  the  larger  planets,  are  more  con- 
centrated than  the  primaries  from  which  they  were  thrown 
oft.  They  have  lived  faster  than  their  parents,  and  have 
fallen  into  premature  old  age.  Upon  a  surface,  scarred  by 
fire  and  seamed  by  water,  our  moon  presents  abundant  evi- 
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dence  of  its  community  of  origin  with  the  earth ;  but,  at 
present,  no  signs  of  lunar  fire  or  water,  or  even  of  any  atmos- 
phere can  be  discovered.  Those  enormous  volcanoes  have 
ceased  to  vomit  flame.  Those  oceans  of  water  have  vanished 
into  the  caverns  of  the  interior.  So  eagerly  does  every  move- 
able particle  tend  towards  the  center  of  gravity,  that  the  air 
itself  has  disappeared  among  the  solid  elements  of  the  orb 
Organic  life  finds  no  place  in  that  desert,  nor  can  it  possibly 
exist  under  the  conditions  presented  by  such  a  world.  It  is  a 
voiceless,  lifeless,  sphere,  w^aiting  only  for  the  day  which  shall 
mingle  again  its  atoms  with  the  atoms  of  its  mother  earth. 

Passing  hastily  over  the  numerous  proofs  of  our  hypothesis 
which  are  furnished  by  the  conformation  of  a  planet,  like 
Saturn,  with  numerous  moons  and  manifold  rings,  which  have 
not  been  condensed  into  yet  more  satellites,  let  us  briefly  con- 
sider the  transformations  which  our  earth  must  have  expe- 
rienced during  a  period  of  evolution,  from  the  condition  of  a 
gaseous  ring.  At  first,  a  whirling  ring  of  luminous  vapor, 
thrown  from  the  surface  of  the  sun,  then  collapsing  into  a 
fiery  globe,  the  earth  took  its  place  among  the  other  planets. 
Parting  with  matter  sufficient  to  form  a  moon,  the  spheroid 
continued  to  shrink  as  it  lost  heat  from  its  surface.  Gradually 
a  liquid  layer  became  condensed  between  the  heated  interior 
and  the  cooler  gases  which  surrounded  the  globe.  What  an 
extensive  atmosphere  we  then  possessed !  The  oxygen  and 
the  hydrogen  of  water  were  forming  clouds  in  the  air — such 
clouds  as  will  never  again  be  rolled  together  around  this  ball. 
The  molten  surface  cooled,  at  length,  below  the  boiling  point 
of  water,  and  the  ocean  began  to  cover  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Obedient  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  whenever  the  fiery  subter- 
ranean tides  disturbed  the  level  of  the  solid  crust,  vast  bodies 
of  water  were  displaced,  and  set  in  violent  motion.  The  ra- 
diant heat  of  the  sun,  which,  too,  is  ever  dispersing  itself  as  a 
consequence  of  the  continual  approach  of  solar  matter  towards 
its  center,  served  to  establish  a  constant  circulation  of  air  and 
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water,  producing  winds  and  currents,  and  rains  and  storms. 
By  these  means,  as  the  crust  of  the  earth  became  more  uneven, 
the  mountains  were  worn  away,  and  their  dust  was  scattered 
over  the  bed  of  the  sea,  forming  extensive  layers  of  stratified 
rock.  And,  when  the  slow  movement  of  the  geological  ages 
haJ  filled  the  hollow  of  the  ocean,  and  had  drowned  the 
mountain  peaks,  these  stratified  rocks  were  the  foundations  of 
the  continents  upon  which  have  been  displayed  the  varying 
phenomena  of  organic  life.  Ever  since  those  ancient  days, 
these  processes  have  been  continued  by  the  ceaseless  tendency 
of  matter  towards  its  common  center.  That  the  tendency  is 
still  active,  we  are  reminded  by  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  by  the  drop- 
ping of  the  rain,  by  the  rush  of  the  cataract,  by  the  tumult  of 
the  earthquake,  by  the  roar  of  the  ocean.  Not  even  the 
ground  beneath  our  feet  is  at  rest  Whole  continents  are  tilt- 
ing up,  first  one  side,  than  another,  as  they  settle  into  the  fiery 
mass  below.  Here  a  mountain  chain  is  pushed  upwards,  by 
the  sinking  of  a  neighboring  coast,  There,  the  everlasting 
hills  are  going  down  at  sea,  leaving  only  the  white  coral  reefs 
to  mark  their  burial-place.  Thus  it  has  been,  and  so  it  .vill 
be  until  the  fdce  of  the  earth  is  worn  like  the  face  of  the 
moon;  until  clouds,  and  air,  and  sea,  have  disappeared;  until 
even  the  dream  of  the  poet  shall  become  a  literal  fact — 

"  And  like  tlie  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision. 
The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
•     The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shaU  dissolve  ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant,  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind." 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  TRIAL  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

In  readibg  the  New  Testament  histories  of  the  transactions 
of  the  Jews  and  Pilate,  which  resulted  in  the  crucifixion  and 
death  of  our  blessed  Lord,  we  are  accustomed  to  look  at  the 
facts  and  incidents  in  their  general  statement.  Perhaps  we 
have  not,  thereiore,  suflBciently  fixed  in  mind  some  points  of 
interest  and  instruction  ascertainable  by  looking  at  those  trans- 
actions in  their  particular  relations  to  law  and  justice. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  under  the  Roman  government, 
in  the  time  of  Christ— being,  as  it  was,  under  the  debasing  in- 
fluence of  heathenism  ;  nor  that  under  the  Jewish  government, 
as  having  become  corrupted  through  the  national  degeneracy, 
— provisions  so  just  and  humane  as  in  Christian  countries  now, 
should  exist  and  be  acted  upon.  Yet  even  the  Romans  were 
not  without  some  wise  and  just  laws  concerning  the  treatment 
of  crimes.  Their  courts  were  such  in  number,  and  so  consti- 
tuted, as  to  give  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  successive 
tribunals,  and  erroneous  and  unjust  decisions  delivered  in  the 
lower  courts  might  be  reviewed  and  revised  in  the  higher.  The 
Jews  themselves  might  be  challenged  to  point  to  any  laws  in 
the  Mosaic  code  which  justified  the  proceedings  had  in  the 
case  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  Talmudists  say  that  "  trials  by 
night  were  forbidden,  and  also  trials  on  festival  days."  It  was 
also  "  unlawful  to  examine  a  cause,  pass  sentence,  and  put  it 
in  execution  on  the  same  day."  It  has  been  pretended  by 
Jewish  historians  that  forty  days  were  allowed  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth in  which  to  prepare  and  make  His  defense.  The  preten- 
sion, groundless  as  it  is,  recognizes  the  existence  of  such  a 
rule,  or  of  a  usage  which  had  grown  into  a  rule.  A  distin- 
guished archaeologist  has  stated  that  among  the  Jews  "  the 
witnesses  were  sworn,  and  in  capital  cases  the  parties  con- 
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cerneA  Two  witnesses  were  required,  beside  the  accuser ;  the 
witnesses  were  examined  separately,  in  the  presence  of  the  ac- 
cused." 

From  Daniel  vii :  10,  it  appears  probable  that  in  the  time 
of  ancient  Jewish  trials  the  book  of  laws  was  open  before 
the  judge.  Laws  are  found  in  the  books  of  Moses  against 
bribes  and  gifts  to  pervert  judgment,  and  also  against  false 
testimony.  According  to  Roman  law,  as  administered  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  and  as  cited  by  Festus  when  Paul  stood 
before  Agrippa,  it  was  "not  the  manner  of  the  Romans  to 
deliver  any  man  to  die,  before  that  he  which  is  accused  have 
the  accuser  face  to  face,  and  have  license  to  answer  for  himself 
concerning  the  crimes  laid  against  him."  The  accounts  of  the 
trials  of  Paul,  Peter  and  John,  before  the  high  priest  and 
elders  of  Jerusalem,  contain  evidence  that  there  were  rules 
and  usages,  having  somewhat  of  propriety  in  them,  for  the 
conduct  of  trial,  and  which  must  have  been  in  existence  pnor 
to  the  trial  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  they  were  practiced  upon 
subsequent  to  that  occasion,  although  disregarded  in  his  case. 
The  apostles  were  on  one  occasion  cleared  and  released,  even 
by  obviously  prejudiced  and  unwilling  judges,  while  the  spot- 
less Son  of  God  was  hurried  through  the  forms  of  trial  with- 
out the  semblance  of  impartiality,  and  on  the  same  day  con- 
demned and  executed  as  a  malefactor. 

.  One  important  fact  should  here  receive  special  attention. 
So  far  as  the  Jews  acted  in  reference  to  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  not 
perceivable  that  they  had  at  any  time  the  honest  purpose  of 
maintaining  public  justice,  ecclesiastical  or  civil.  Their  mani- 
fest and  sole  object  was  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  this 
one  man,  Jesus  Christ.  So  long  previous  and  so  publicly 
notorious  was  this  fact,  that  on  one  of  the  public  national  fes- 
tivals in  Jerusalem,  previous  to  His  final  airest,  men  asked, 
"  Is  not  this  He  whom  they  seek  to  kill  ?"  Jesus  himself  pub- 
licly and  repeatedly  laid  to  their  charge  this,  their  real  and 
steady  design  :  "  Ye  seek  to  kill  me ;"  and  challenged  them 
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"Why  go  ye  about  to  kill  me?"  They  did  not  deny  the 
charge.  In  criminal  trials  in  our  own  time  and  country,  and 
wherever  legislation  and  the  administration  of  justice  have 
received  tone,  form  and  decisiveness  under  the  civilizing  influ- 
ences of  Christianity,  the  sole  purpose  of  a  trial  is  always  to 
ascertain  the  innocence  or  the  guilt  of  the  accused ;  to  clear 
him,  if  innocent,  and  to  punish  him  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  law,  if  guilty.  In  the  purpose  and  acts  of  the  Jews 
concerning  Jesus  Christ,  justice,  uprightness  and  impartiality 
were  '*  ruled  out" 

From  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  where  Jesus  was  betrayed 
by  Judas  and  arrested  by  the  officers  and  soldiers,  and  in  that 
same  night,  Christ  was  *'  led  away  to  Caiaphas,  the  high  priest, 
and  with  him  were  assembled  all  the  chief  priests  and  the 
elders  and  the  scribes." 

Here,  then,  is  in  session  the  court,  Jewish  or  ecclesiastical, 
in  which  is  to  be  commenced  the  series  of  trials  of  the  arrested 
"Jesus  of  Nazareth."  The  hour  has  by  some  commentators 
been  supposed  to  have  been  before  morning.  Luke  writes, 
"  As  soon  as  it  was  day."  It  does  not  appear  from  either  of 
the  evangelists  that  any  specific  charges,  or  any  instrument  in 
the  nature  of  an  indictment,  was  presented,  or  anything  form- 
ally [stated  by  the  presiding  priest,  or  by  any  one  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  prosecutor  on  behalf  of  church  or  state,  to  which 
Jesus  could  reply.  This  tribunal  indeed  appears  to  have  open- 
ed its  session  without  any  legal  and  precise  information  on  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  assembled,  and  on  the  reasons 
why  Jesus  Christ  was  before  them  as  an  offender.  The  doings 
of  ttat  night  had  been  the  subject  of  anticipation  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  for  a  length  of  time,  and  the  people  had,  perhaps, 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  essential  materials  for  an  indict- 
ment, as  they  lay  in  the  minds  of  their  leaders.  It  does  not, 
however,  speak  well  for  the  dignity  of  the  court,  nor  for  the 
habits  of  the  national  oflScials,  that  they  should  proceed  in  such 
an  important  trial  without  even  the  form  of  a  legal  presenta- 
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tion  of  the  case.  It  is  also  an  indication  of  a  greatly  increased 
excitement  of  the  popular  feeling  against  Jesus,  that  the  chief 
priests  and  scribes,  having  been  deterred  from  earlier  and  more 
decisive  steps  on  the  day  before,  "  lest  there  should  be  an  up- 
roar among  the  people,"  had  all  at  once  lost  their  fears,  and 
were  ready  for  bold  steps ;  they  therefore  moved  forward  with- 
out regard  to  any  hindrancea 

As  the  first  step  in  the  trial  of  Jesus  before  Caiaphas,  "the 
high  priest  asked  Jesus  of  His  disciples  and  of  His  doctrines," 
thus  making  use  of  the  accused  as  a  witness  in  his  own  case. 
The  object  of  the  high  priest,  however,  was  in  the  line  of  the 
manifest  and  long-pursued  policy  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees : 
"  laying  wait  for  Him  and  seeking  to  catch  something  out  of 
His  mouth,  that  they  might  accuse  Him."  Jesus  answered, 
"  1  spake  openly  to  the  world  ;  I  ever  taught  in  the  synagogue 
and  in  the  temple,  whither  the  Jews  always  resort,  and  in  se- 
cret have  I  said  nothing."  Reminding  the  high  priest  that  his 
oflBcial  duty  just  then  lay  in  a  different  direction,  he  added, 
"Why  askestthou  Me?  Ask  them  which  heard  Mo  what  I 
said  unto  them ;  behold  they  know  what  I  said."  Proper  and 
important  in  the  case  as  was  the  suggestion,  still,  inasmuch  as 
it  showed  Caiaphas  to  have  made  a  grave  mistake,  the  words 
of  Jesus  were  taken  as  an  insult.  From  the  dilemma  in  which 
the  high  priest  had  unfortunately  involved  himself,  relief  was 
sought  in  a  new  expedient  Witnesses  were  sought  for,  after 
ihe  opening  of  the  trial ;  were  introducod  for  "  the  prosecu- 
tion "  only,  and  were  called  to  testify  as  they  happened  to  bo 
found.  Whether  they  were  put  under  oath  or  adjuration  to 
secure  their  truthfulness  does  not  appear.  By  their  contra- 
dictions of  each  other  however,  they  aggravated  the  perplex- 
ities of  the  court,  and  neutralized  the  force  of  their  own  testi- 
mony. 

Without  arriving  at  any  important  issue  in  the  court  of  the 
high  priest,  the  trial  was  removed  to  the  next  and  higher  trib- 
unal, the  Sanhedrim,  or  Jewish   Senate,  composed  of  seventy- 
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two  men,  over  which  also  Caiaphas  presided.  The  mistake 
already  committed  in  the  court  below  was  repeated  in  this, — 
of  questioning  the  accused,  without  anything  presented  to  the 
Sanhedrim  in  the  nature  of  specific  charges,  on  which  Jesus 
was  to  be  tried.  Added  to  this  was  the  new  and  singular 
mistake,  by  the  high  priest,  of  calling  Jesas  to  reply  before 
the  Sanhedrim,  to  witnesses  who  in  the  previous  court  had 
given  conflicting  testimony.  **But  Jesus  answered  nothing." 
Persisting  in  their  endeavor  to  draw  from  Himself  something 
which  could  be  used  against  Him :  the  question  was  put  to  Him 
— "Art  thou  the  Christ?  tell  us," — to  which  He  replied  affir- 
matively, and  with  the  solemn  warning, — "Moreover  I  say 
unto  you  that  hereafter  ye  shall  see  the  Son  ©f  Man  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God,  and  coming  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven."  The  high  priest,  in  the  profession  of  great 
astonishment  and  grief,  "rent  his  clothes,  saying,  He  hath 
spoken  blasphemy.  What  further  need  have  we  of  witnesses?*' 
Observe  here,  that  neither  time  nor  permission  were  allowed 
Jesus  to  prove  His  declaration  of  His  divine  character  and 
authority ;  nor  to  present  any  proofs  that  He  was  "the  Christ 
of  God."  His  plain  declaration  of  Himself  as  "the  Son  of 
God"  wa.*^  made  the  ground  of  a  new  accusation,  and  of  con- 
demnation to  death.  Nor  was  there  given  any  further  atten- 
tion to  previous  accusations.  All  was  haste,  precipitation  ;  the 
excited  and  impetuous  movement  of  men  having  before  them 
a  favorite  object,  to  be  reached  at  a  stride.  The  most  atro- 
cious offender  under  the  lawrf  of  a  civilized  and  Christian 
country  is  not  thus  summarily  crushed  and  trampled  upon  by 
a  court  of  Justica  Thereupon,  "The  men  that  held  Jesus 
mocked  Him  and  smote  Him  ;  and  when  they  had  blindfolded 
Him  they  struck  Him  on  the  face,  end  asked  Him,  saying — 
Prophecy  unto  us,  thou  Christ,  who  is  he  that  smote  Thee?" 
"And  the  servants  did  strike  Him  with  the  palms  of  their 
handa"  These  proceedings  were  permitted  and  countenanced 
by  the  Sanhedrim  and  by  the  high  priest;  although  they  must 
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have  known  that, — ^Jesus  being  yet  to  be  tried  in   the  Roman 
courts, — it  became  the  Jews  and  their  officials  to  be  cautious 
of  anticipating  a  Eoman  decision,   by  anything  which  might 
be  reversed,  so  that  Jesus  would  be  taken  out  of  their  hands. 
In  the  then  condition  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  subservient  to 
the  Romans,  their  power  did  not  extend  to  the  infliction  of  the 
penalty  of  death.      Their  decisions,  made  in  the  court  of  the 
high  priest,  and  affirmed  by  the  Sanhedrim,  must  therefore  be 
accepted  and  confirmed  by  the  Roman  governor  at  Jerusalem, 
or  their  favorite  object  was  frustrated.     Being  scrupulously 
afraid  of  ceremonial  defilement  which  would  disqualify  them 
for  eating  the  passover,   "  they  themselves  went  not  into  the 
judgment  hall "  of  the  Roman  governor.     This  necessitated  the 
governor's  meeting  them  outside  of  his  customary  and  proper 
place  for  hearing  and  trying  cases,  and   he  courteously  re- 
frained from  requiring  their  presence  in  his  hall.  He  very  prop- 
erly,however  expected  the  presentation  of  the  case  before  him  as 
having  been  considered  by  the  high  priest  and  by  the  Sanhe- 
drim, with  their  decisions  thereon,  and  the  grounds  whereof ; 
and  this  as  prefatory  to  his  own  review  of  the  whole,  in  be- 
half of  the  Roman  government     He  therefore  inquired, — 
**  What  accusation  bring  ye  against  this  man  ?  "    The  reply  of 
the  Jewish  rulers — both  uncourteous  and  insolent — was,  "  If 
He  were  not  a  malefactor  we  would  not  have  delivered  Him 
up  to  thea"    As  if  to  say, — We  expect  and  require  thut  yoa 
accept  the  fact  of  His  presentation  before  you,  as  an  accused 
man,  to  be  evidence  of  His  guilt ;  and  to  believe  that  we  have 
acted  on  reasons  worthy  of  your  unquestioning  acceptanoa 
The  reply  of  the  governor  was  as  strange  as  their  own  answer 
to  his  question :     "  Take  ye  Him  and  judge  Him  according  to 
your  law."    To  this,  however,  the  Jewish  magistrates  felt  im- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  for  substance — We  have  gone  to  the 
extent  of  our  prerogatives  as  enjoyed  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, and  we  have  come  to  you  simply  for  a  "death  warrant' 
against  a  man  whom  we  have  tried  for  crime  against  our  laws. 
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They  proceeded  next  to  present  a  new  accusation  against 
Jesus,  upon  which  nothing  had  been  said  before  the  high  priest 
nor  the  Sanhedrim :.  "  We  found  this  fellow  perverting  the 
nation,  and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar,  saying  that  He 
Himself  is  Christ  a  King." 

This  allegation  put  a  new  idea  into  the  mini  cf  the  gover- 
nor. Taking  no  notice  of  the  two  first  points  in  this  sweeping 
charge,  **  Pilate  entered  into  the  judgment  hall  again,  and 
called  Jesus,"  and  "asked  Him  art  thou  the  King  of  the 
Jews?^  This  opened  a  brief  conversation  between  Jesus  and 
Pilate,  in  which  the  latter  satisfied  himself  that  the  claims, 
character,  and  objects  of  Jesus  Christ  were  in  no  conflict  with 
the  Roman,  nor  with  any  other  secular  kingdom  or  govern- 
ment, as  such.  And  he  appears  to  have  concluded  that  what- 
ever concern  the  Jewish  nation,  as  a  religious  body,  might  con- 
ceive themselves  to  have  in  the  pretension  of  Christ,  there 
was  not  sufficient  reason  why  they  had  brought  the  Man  before 
him.  He,  therefore,  returned  to  the  Jews,  with  the  obvious 
design  of  putting  an  estop  upon  their  proceedings,  as  ground- 
less :  and  not  permitting  the  Roman  government  to  be  in  any 
way  involved.  "  He  saith  to  them,  I  find  in  Him  no  fault" 
The  Jews,  however,  were  resolved  that  Pilate  Bhi)uld  not  so 
easily  jdisembarrass  himself,  and  thus  disappoint  their  plan  for 
the  destruction  of  Jesus  Christ  "  They  were  the  more  fierce, 
saying:  *He  stirreth  up  the  people,  teaching  throughout  all 
Jewry,  beginning  from  Galilee  unto  this  place.' "  At  the  men- 
tion of  Galilee,  Pilate  "asked  whether  the  man  were  a  Galil- 
ean." Learning  that  He  was,  and  judging  that  his  case  came 
more  properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Herod,  who  was 
"  tetrarch  of  Galilee,"  and  Herod  himself  being  at  that  time 
in  Jerusalem,  and  Pilate  being  desirous  to  free  his  own  hands 
from  any  further  responsibility  in  the  case,  he  sent  Him  to 
Herod.  "And  when  Herod  saw  Jesus  he  was  exceeding  glad  ; 
for  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  Him,  of  a  long  season ;  because 
he  had  heard  many  things  of  Him ;    and  he  hoped  to  have 
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seen  some  miracle  done  by  Him."  He  "qaestioned  with  Him 
in  many  words,  but  Jesus  answered  him  nothing.  And  the 
chief  priest  and  scribes  stood  and  vehemently  accused  Hina," 
Herod  being  provoked  with  the  silence  of  Jesus ;  and  bis  pre- 
judices and  ill  will  against  Him  becoming  roused,  instead  of 
requiring  the  Jews  to  present  their  accusations,  and  prove 
them  before  him,  entered  at  once  into  their  hostile  feelings. 
Taking  no  notice  of  the  case  as  referred  to  him  in  the  capacity 
of  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  treat  Him  with 
public  indignity.  "With  his  men  of  war  he  set  Him  at  nought, 
and  mocked  Him,  and  arrayed  Him  in  a  gorgeous  robe,  and 
sent  Him  again  to  Pilate." 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  third  step  in  the  process  of  the 
trial  under  Eoman  administration.  Herod  had  done  nothing 
officially  which  would  relieve  Pilate  and  abate  his  responsibili- 
ties. Jesus  was  returned  to  him  as  an  accused  person,  and  he 
must  review  the  Jewish  proceedings,  and  either  affirm  their 
sentence,  or  reverse  it,  and  give  his  reasons.  Either  way,  he 
was  certain  to  involve  himself  in  difficulty;  with  the  Jjews,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  with  Caesar  on  the  other,  and  escape  from 
either  point  of  the  dilemma  was  hopeless.  The  Jews  were 
unchanged  and  inflexible  ;  and  still  Pilate  knew  that  he  must 
answer  to  Caesar,  if  he  swerved  from  duty  as  his  representative. 
Eecurring  to  the  fact  that  at  the  feast  of  the  passover  the  gov 
ernor  was  "wont  to  release  unto  the  people  one  prisoner, 
whomsoever  they  desired ;"  "  Pilate  saith  unto  them,  I  find 
in  Him  no  fault  at  all :  but  ye  hold  a  custom  that  I  should 
release  unto  you  one  at  the  passover ;  will  ye  therefore  that  I 
release  unto  you  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?"  He  quickly  saw 
that  this  was  not  to  avail  for  his  relief;  for  "  then  cried  they 
all  again,  saying — Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas"  ;  a  man  who 
was  an  insurgent,  a  robber  and  a  murderer,  all  in  one. 

At  this  point  occurred  an  incident  which,  for  the  moment, 
interrupted  the  proceedings  of  the  governor.  **  When  he  was 
set  down  on  the  judgment  seat,  his  wife  sent  unto  him,  saying, 
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*have  thou  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man ;  for  I  have  suf- 
fered many  things,  this  day,  in  a  dream,  because  of  him.' "  An 
appeal,  this,  adapted  to  strengthen  his  publicly  declared  belief 
in  the  innocence  of  Jesus,  and  to  confirm  his  determination 
to  shield  Him  from  the  vindictive  purpose  of  the  Jews,  and 
also  to  leave  Barabbas  in  the  hands  of  justice  for  punishment 
To  this,  probably,  he  had  made  up  his  judgment ;  for  calling 
together  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  of  the  people,  be  said 
unto  them :  '*  Ye  have  brought  this  man  unto  me  as  one  that 
pervertetli  the  people;  and,  behold,  I,  having  examined  Him 
before  you,  have  found  no  fault  in  this  Man,  touching  the 
things  whereof  ye  accuse  Him.  No,  nor  yet  Herod,  for  I  sent 
you  to  him,  and  lo,  nothing  worthy  of  death  is  done  unto 
Him.  I  will,  therefore  chastise  Him,  and  release  Him."  If 
Pilate  had  indulged  expectations  that,  by  such  a  step,  he  could 
satisfy  the  Jewish  thirst  for  the  blood  of  their  victim,  he  met 
an  immediate  disappointment  He  found  that  the  popular 
will  and  determination  were  in  stubborn  conflict  with  his  own 
wishes,  judgment  and  authority.  He  had,  therefore,  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  Jews,  or  to  meet  and  bear  their  indignatioa 

Not  to  be  thwarted  and  disappointed  in  their  favorite  pur- 
pose, "the  chief  priests  and  elders  moved  the  j>eople  that  they 
should  ask  Barabbas,  and  destroy  Jesua"  "  And  they  cried 
out,  all  at  once,  saying,  away  with  this  man,  and  release  unto 
us  Barabbas."  Pilate,  still  willing  to  release  Jesus,  spake 
again  unto  them :  "Whether  of  the  twain  will  ye  that  I  release 
unto  you  ?  Again  they  shouted  their  demand  for  the  release 
of  Barabbas,  and  the  death  of  Jesus.  Pilate,  with  an  inde- 
cision which  anew  invited  and  intensified  their  insolent  de- 
mand, instead  of  acting  with  the  dignity  and  authority  becom- 
ing a  Roman  governor,  asked  them,  "  What  shall  I  do,  then, 
with  Jesus,  which  is  called  Christ,  whom  ye  call  the  King  of 
the  Jews?"  Crucify  Him  I  crucify  Him  1"  was  again  their  re- 
ply and  demand.  Again  the  irresolute  and  timid  Pilate  asks : 
**Why,  what  evil  has  He  done?    I  have  found  no  cause  of 
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death  in  Him.  I  will,  therefore,  chastise  Him  and  let  Him 
go.''  And  they  cried  out  the  more  exceedingly,  "Crucify 
Himr 

In  these  last  described  proceedings,  it  appears  that  the  trial, 
as  we  have  called  it,  had  become  purely  a  conflict  between 
Pilate  and  the  Jews ;  between  official  authority  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  popular  will  on  the  other;  between  justice  seek- 
ing to  protect  the  innocent,  and  popular  hatred  and  violence 
demanding  His  blood. 

We  have  now  to  contemplate  a  new  act  of  treachery ;  a  sec- 
ond betrayraent  of  "innocent  blood,"  by  the  man  who,  as  a 
Roman  governor,  had  the  power  to  take  Jesus  Christ  out  of 
the  hands  of  his  persecutors,  and  to  give  him  protection.  Pi- 
late had  only  to  act  honestly,  fearlessly,  and  with  Roman  de- 
termination and  dignity,  and  in  accordance  with  his  previously 
publicly  and  repeatedly  pronounced  belief  in  the  innocence  of 
Jesus  Christ,  concerning  all  the  charges  brought  against  Him 
by  the  Jews.  He  knew  that  the  Jews  were  bound  to  respect 
his  acquittal  of  Jesus  ;  and  that  he  could  enforce  his  decision 
by  the  military  power  at  his  command.  Instead  of  thus  act- 
ing, "  when  he  saw  that  he  could  prevail  nothing,  but  that 
rather  a  tumult  was  made,  he  took  water  and  washed  his  hands 
before  the  multitude,  saying,  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of 
this  just  man,  see  ye  to  it"  The  triumphant  passions  of  the 
Jews,  and  their  satisfaction  at  finding  themselves  so  near  to 
the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose,  made  them  at  once  ready 
and  emphatic  in  their  utterance  of  that  memorable  and  terrible 
imprecation,  "His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children." 
"  And  so  Pilate,  willing  to  content  the  people,  released  unto 
them  Barabbas ;  "  "  scourging  Jesus,"  and  "delivered  him  to 
be  crucified." 

Of  the  atrocity  of  these  acts  it  is  difficult  to  think  or  speak 
but  with  astonishment  and^horror.  Judas  Iscariot,  **for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,"  had  betrayed  Jesus  to  the  chief  priests  and 
elders  secretly.      Pilate  now  betrayed  him  openly,  and  for  the 
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poor  purpose  of  keeping  his  seat  as  Eoman  Governor  at 
Jerusalem.  Judas  led  the  way  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  to 
Gsthsemane,  for  "the  band  of  men  and  officers"  sent  by  the 
chief  priests  and  elders  to  take  Jesua  Pilate  stood  up  by  the 
light  of  the  sun  at  noonday  and  surrendered  Jesus  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  Judas  "betrayed  the  Son  of  Man  with  a 
kiss."  Pilate  betrayed  Him  by  the  washing  his  hands  in 
water  while  he  uttered  a  cowardly,  unblushing  and  atrocious 
disclaimer  of  his  responsibility  in  the  case.  A  few  men  wit- 
nessed the  betrayment  by  Judas  Iscariot  Ail  Jerusalem  now 
looked  on  upon  the  public  betrayment  perpetrated  by  the  per- 
fidious Pilate.  And  two  nations,  the  Jewish  and  the  Eoman, 
in  that  awful  hour  became  copartners  in  **killing  the  Prince  of 
Life." 

It  strikes  our  minds  as  a  usage  of  astonishing  barbarity  in  a 
professedly  civilized  nation — the  Eoman — that  a  man  who  was 
"delivered  to  be  crucified"  should,  as  a  preparatory  step,  for 
such  a  terrible  death,  be  "scourged."  That  this  should  be 
done,, moreover,  by  a  Eoman  Governor,  or  under  his  authority 
and  dictation,  was  a  refinement  of  cruelty  astonishing  in  a 
nation  m  much  boasted  of  as  the  most  exalted  and  honored 
among  all  nations. 

The  continued  history  opens  to  us  further  and  more  le- 
volting  scenes  in  the  hall  of  the  Eoman  governor;  and 
transactions  in  which  the  Eoman  soldiers,  Pilate  himself, 
the  chief  priests,  and  others  of  the  Jewish  officials,  bore 
their  part,  with  the  excited  populace  to  sustain  them.  The 
narration  as  compiled  from  the  evangelists,  proceeds :"  Then 
the  soldiers  of  the  governor  took  Jesus  into  the  common  hall 
and  gathered  unto  Him  the  whole  band,  and  they  stripped 
Him.,  and  put  on  Him  a  scarlet  robe.  And  when  they 
had  platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  they  put  it  upon  His  head,  and 
a  reed  in  His  right  hand ;  and  they  bowed  the  knee  before 
Him  and  mocked  Him,  saying :    Hail !    King  of  the  Jews  I 
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And  they  spit  upon  Him,  and  took  the  reed  and  smote  Him 
on  the  head ;  and  smote  Him  with  the  palms  of  their  handa" 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  again  Pilate  appears.  Addressing 
the  inTuriated  populace,  "  he  saith  unto  ihem,  behold  I  bring 
Him  forth  to  you,  that  ye  may  know  that  I  find  no  fault  in 
Him.  Then  came  Jesus  forth  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns 
and  the  purple  robe.  And  Pilate  saith  unto  them,  Behold  the 
Man."  Scarce  an  hour  before  he  had  given  "  sentence  against 
Him,"  and  "delivered  Jesus  to  their  will."  Now  he  com- 
mends Him  to  their  mercy  as  innocent  This  only  produced 
a  new  and  more  furious  outburst  of  the  popular  malignity  and 
indignation;  repeating  the  demand — "Crucify  him  I  crucify 
him."  Pilate,  apparently  thinking  it  incumbent  on  him — ^how- 
ever useless  it  might  be — to  keep  up  his  resistance  to  their 
demand,  and  probably  conscious  that  he  had  not  succeeded  in 
appeasing  his  own  conscience,  nor  in  riddinghimself  of  respon- 
sibility by  the  act  of  publicly  washing  his  hands  in  attestation 
of  his  innocence  ;  and  being  also  afraid  to  take  Jesus  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Jews,  again  yields  to  them  and  says: 
"  Take  ye  Him  and  crucify  Him ;  I  find  no  fault  in  Hira." 
This  only  afforded  the  Jews  another  opportunity  to  reaffirm 
and  justify  their  demand,  saying,  "  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our 
law  He  ought  to  die,  because  He  made  Himself  the  Son  of  GKxl." 
To  the  mind  of  Pilate  this  opened  a  new  and  unconsidered 
view  of  the  possibly  divine  nature  and  character  of  Jesus ;  and 
he  was  "  the  more  afraid,"  and  "went  again  into  the  judgment 
hall  and  saith  unto  Jesus,  Whence  art  Thou  ?  Knowest  Thoa 
not  that  1  have  power  to  crucify  Thee,  and  have  power  to  re- 
lease Thee  ?"  Jesus  answered,  "  Thou  couldst  have  no  power  at 
all  against  Me,  except  it  were  given  thee  from  above ;  therefore, 
he  that  delivered  Me  unto  thee  hath  the  greater  sin."  This 
startling  disclosure  showed  Pilate  that  he  was  not  only  helping 
the  Jews  to  carry  out  cheir  conspiracy  against  Jesus,  but  that 
he  was  acting  in  high-handed  and  treacherous  trifling  with  bis 
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responsibilities  to  "  the  living  God."  He  raadt  a  new  eflFort 
to  escape  from  the  awful  position  in  which  he  stood.  Again 
ho  found  himself  helplessly  and  hopelessly  overborne  by  the 
vehement  and  riotous  ragings  of  Jewish  malice  against  Jesus. 
He  was  also  made  to  feel  the  weight  of  Jewish  contempt  for 
his  authority  and  his  person,  and  of  their  determination  to 
override  all  his  prerogatives.  "  If  thou  let  this  Man  go,"  cried 
they,  "  thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend ;  whosoever  maketh  him- 
self a  king  speaketh  agninst  Caesar."  Still  more  alarmed  at 
the  danger  of  damaging  his  interest  with  the  Eoman  govern- 
ment, for  the  sixth  time  he  made  the  eflFort  to  persuade  the 
Jews  to  permit  his  release  of  their  victim;  "  brought  Jesus 
forth,  and  saith  unto  the  Jews,  "  Behold  your  king  ?"  Com- 
mentators have  intimated  the  possibility  that  Pilate  designed 
thus  to  try  the  power  of  irony,  or  that  he  wished  to  ascertain 
whether  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  toward  any  sovereign  had 
place  in  the  Jewish  mind.  The  Jews,  however,  gave  him  in- 
stant proof  that  they  were  too  terribly  in  earnest  to  be  affect- 
ed by  irony,  or  to  be  the  subject  of  any  experiments  to  ascer- 
tain their  loyalty,  and  evinced  that  they  were  likely  to  consid- 
er themselves  insulted  by  the  intimation  that  *•'  the  Nazarene' 
was  their  king.  Again,  therefore,  "  they  criad  out,  Away  with 
Him  !  away  with  Him  I  crucify  Him  I  "  "  Pilate  saith  unto 
them.  Shall  I  crucify  your  king  ?"  "  We  have  no  king  but 
Caesar,"  answered  the  chief  priests. 

One  more  collision  between  the  governor  and  his  perverse 
and  unmanageable  subjects  was  occasioned  by  the  title  which 
was  put  upon  the  cross,  for  "  Then  said  the  chief  priests  of  the 
Jews  unto  Pilate,  Write  not  The  King  of  theJews^  but  that,  He 
^aidj  1  am  King  of  the  Jews.  Pilate  answered,  What  I  have 
written  I  have  written."  An  act  of  decision  at  last,  the  only 
one  in  which  he  uttered  or  conducted  himself  with  the  dignity 
and  authority  which  became  him,  either  as  a  man  or  a  Eoman 
governor. 

A  volume  might  be  written  setting  forth  the  instructions 
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suggested  by  the  facts  in  the  history  of  the  trial  of  J^us  Christy 
and  which  would  deepen  in  every  Christian  heart  the  unspeak- 
able mercy  which  moved  Him  in  every  step,  from  his  throne  to 
Bethlehem,  and  from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary. 

One  object  of  the  present  article  will  have  been  answered, 
if  it  shall  in  any  measure  assist  **  believers  in  the  Son  of  God" 
in  studying  the  history  of  "  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against 
Him,"  from  the  commencement  of  His  public  ministry  to  the 
night  of  His  betraymeat,  and  aiding  their  conceptions  of  the 
"mighty  woes"  which  became  concentrated  upon  His  sord 
from  the  moment  of  His  arrest  in  Gethsemane  until  His  suffer- 
ings on  the  cross  were  "  finished."  Such  studies  of  the  "suffer- 
ings of  Christ"  will  also  eminently  help  our  preparation  to 
contemplate  "the  glory  which  should  follow,"  and  to  join  in 
that  anthem  of  eternity  "  Unto  Him  that  loved  us  and  washed 
us  from  our  sins  in  His  blood." 


ARTICLE  IV. 

HUMAN  AND  DIVINE  THINGS  CONFOUNDED.* 

We  have  below  an  unfortunate  title  to  a  very  able,  but 
what  we  apprehend  will  prove  a  very  useless  book.  In  a  new 
land  like  this — the  author  being  an  unknown  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Establishment  in  England — the  very  title  will  hin- 
der its  circulation,  vastly.  For  there  are  multitudes  who 
have  a  beetle-headed  prejudice  against  doctrine  which  is 
the  Scriptural  word  for  the  inspired  teaching  of  religious  truth ; 
and  as  to  dogma^  which  is  a  purely  human  and  unscriptural 
word  as  applied  to  matters  of  belief,  they  cannot  away  with 
it  The  words  represent  distinguishable  things.  In  his  own 
land  Mr.  Garbett  seems  to  possess  a  respectable  "  Church " 
reputation,  as  the  mention  of  himself  in  one  of  his  Notes  as  the 

♦The  Dogmatic  Faith,  etc.  Bampton  Lectures  for  1867.  By  Edward 
Garbett,  M.  A.,  of  Christ  Church,  Surbiton,  London,  Rivingtonf,  p.  307. 
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Boyle  Lecturer  for  1863  on  the  "  Diviae  Plan  of  Eevelation," 
indicates.  There  are  passages  in  the  present  work  richly 
worthy  of  commendatory  quotation,  as  the  tracing  the 
stream  of  Christian  belief  back  to  the  fountain-head,  pp. 
57-62,  the  valuable  Notes  in  the  Appendix,  6,  9,  the 
list  of  Church  Confessions,  p.  277,  and  that  of  authors  who 
are  witnesses  to  the  historical  faith  from  A.  D.  97  to  A.  D. 
1814,  pp.  271-276.  But  much  more  than  this  would  be 
needed  to  carry  the  nineteenth  century  in  America  with  a 
book  of  such  teachings,  having  such  a  title,  both  squarely 
against  the  grain  of  modern  thought  The  writer  who  could 
do  this  must  be  either  a  very  trustworthy  and  sure,  or  a  very 
eccentric  and  paradoxical  thinker — and  famous  already  in 
either  case.  Mr.  Garbett  is  neither.  He  starts  "  an  Inquiry 
into  the  relation  subsisting  between  Revelation  and  Dogma,'' 
meaning  by  the  latter  chiefly  human  constructions  of  beliefs, 
between  which,  if  there  is  anything  more  than  an  arbitrary 
relation,  there  is  certainly  none  such  as  he  affirms.  And  with 
these  he  everywhere  confounds  inspired  doctrine,  thus  bring- 
ing this,  against  which  there  is  too  much  prejudice,  within  the 
circle  of  the  interest  or  prejudice  that  prevails  against  human 
dogma.  The  very  word  "  Dogmatic  "  will  repel  multitudes — 
even  many  of  the  best  Christians — from  his  pages.  Lecky,  in 
his  History  of  Rationalism,  treat3  Scripture  doctrine  as  if  it 
had  the  same  origin  with  dogma,  and  even  with  superstition ; 
an  error  that  never  can  be  cured  by  writers  who  fall  into  the 
opposite  one,  at  least,  apparently. 

Mr.  Garbett,  indeed,  falls  into  the  double  blunder,  all  the 
way  through,  of  confounding  two  things  distinct  in  thought 
and  two  also  distinct  in  Scripture.  In  a  note  he  cites 
the  only  passages  in  which  "dogma"  is  used  at  all  in  the 
New  Testament — five  all  told — but  he  does  it  with  an  aston- 
ishing disregard  of  the  fact  that  in  no  one  of  them  has  it  the 
meanings  he  gives  it,  either  that  of  humanly  stated  doctrine, 
or  even  that  of  divinely  stated  doctrine.     These  five  instances 
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are  as  follows  :  (1.)  "Decree  of  Caesar  Augustus/*  Luke  2  :  1. 
(2.)  "  The  decrees  for  to  keep,"  Acts  16  :  4.  (3.)  The  decrees 
of  Csesar,"  Acts  17 :  7.  (4.)  **  The  law  of  corcmandments  con- 
tained in  ordinances,"  Eph.  2  :  15.  (5.)  "Blotting  out  the 
hand-writing  of  ordinances  that  was  against  us,"  Col  2  :  14. 
His  only  comment  in  his  note  is  this:  "In  the  first  three 
instances  the  sense  of  command  .is  indisputjibly  conveyed.*' 
What  is  this  to  the  purpose,  if  no  one  of  the  things  coai- 
manded  is  a  belief?  They  are,  instead,  decrees  and  ordi- 
nances. One  would  hardly  agree  that  the  ordinances  which 
characterized  the  Jewish  ceremonial,  and  which  were  swept 
away  by  Christ,  stood  on  the  same  foundation  with  Christian 
truths— the  one  addressed  to  reason  and  faith,  the  others 
matters  of  outward  practice.  Even  if  each  is  accompanied 
with  a  command,  how  does  that  show  that  an  article  of  faith 
stated  by  man  carries  with  it  the  authority  of  a  divine  com- 
mand ?  And  how  do  the  decrees  of  Ctesar,  or  even  those  of 
the  apostles,  touching  matters  of  practice^  authorize  man  to 
exercise  authority  or  stretch  a  command  over  religious  belief?' 

There  is  a  broad  gap  here,  which  the  author  steps  over  with 
astonishing  simplicity  and  unconsciousness  or  with  astonishing 
lack  of  logical  perception.  Let  us  hear  what  he  has  to  say 
for  himself:  "What  God  teaches  must  necessarily  have  the 
authority  of  a  command.  (Therefore  what  man  teaches  must 
also!)  It  was  the  opinion  of  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and 
Theophylact  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  described 
under  this  term,  (command  or  dogma),  and  the  opinion  is 
shared  by  many  critics  of  l£.ter  timea  But  the  ideas  of 
stability,  certainty,  and  authority  conveyed  by  "  dogma"  are 
confirmed  the  more,  if  in  all  the  five  places  where  the  word 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  understood  in  that  sense  of 
command  or  decree  which  it  undoubtedly  bears  in  three  of 
them." 

But  how,  pray,  if  in  all  these  cases  matters  of  act  and  prac- 
tice— and  never  of  belief-— are  the  subjects,  and  the  only  sub- 
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jects  of  divine  command  ;  if  inspiration  might  have  called  the 
divine  commanication  of  truth  to  be  believed  *'  dogma,"  but 
never  did,  in  a  single  instance — making  broad  and  clear  the 
distinciion  between  dogma  and  docirine;  how  does  it  appear 
that  man's  view  of  truth,  in  proposition  or  compend,  even  if 
accurately  following  the  divine  communications,  has  the 
authority  of  God's  decree,  ordinance,  or  command  in  itself, 
and  is  to  Le  called,  in  the  Scripture  sense — dogma?  Yet  this 
is  ull  the  author  has  to  oflter  in  defense  of  so  regarding  it  and 
so  naming  it  throughout  his  book  !  From  such  a  writer  and 
thinker  what  could  be  expected  but  iterated  and  re-iterated  and 
re-re-iterated  attempts  to  state  what  dogma,  so  conceived,  is;  the 
only  success  oF  which  i.s  to  show  a  more  and  more  hopeless 
floundering,  and  sinking  in  quagmires  of  thought?  He 
seems  at  last  utterly  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  truth, 
or  the  direct  apprehension  by  the  mind  of  reality,  and  its 
statement  in  words,  (or  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  statement  of 
it),  and  actually  ascribes  to  the  XXXIX  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture !  with  a  refresh- 
ingly unconscious  tyrannical  spirit  that  might  satisfy  some 
American  bishops.  This  is  the  more  surprising,  because  he 
can  sometimes — at  least  in  secular  things — work  out  a  clear 
and  sharp  distinction,  as  between  law  and  power  in  nature, 
p.  72,  and  it  must  be  the  effect  of  his  "  churchly  "  or  sectarian 
education.  And  it  is  the  more  mournful  because  he  often 
states  strongly  and  admirably  the  necessity  of  doctrine  with- 
out the  mind  and  belief  of  doctrine  within  it  to  all  the  phases 
of  real  spiritual  life. 

Sometimes  the  inextircable  confusion  of  the  writer's  mind 
in  respect  to  several  terms  standing  for  several  things  appears 
in  the  use  of  them  all  in  a  single  sentence  :  e,  g,  "The  gradual 
corruption  of  her  doctrine^  (that  of  the  church)  consisted  not  so 
much  in  denying  the  truth  with  \7hich  she  had  been  put  in 
trust,  as  in  adding  to  it  dogmas  of  her  own."  Any  clear  think- 
er  would  use  these  three  italicised  words  for  three  things,  as 
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Mr.  Garbett  seems  to  do  here,  but  as  he  does  not  habitu- 
ally. He  speaks  of  "dogmas  of  man's  making  "and  "dog- 
mas of  God's  revealing"  in  the  same  breath.  He  contends 
vehemently  for  man's  right  to  be  dogmatic,  after  importing  in- 
to the  word  as  applied  to  the  teachings  of  trath,  what  Scripture 
confines  to  the  requirement  of  action ;  and  cbuiounds  authori- 
ty with  reason  by  saying — "  at  every  step  a  dogmatic  faith  ap- 
peals to  reason."  The  Church  of  Rome,  he  declares,  "  is  trebly 
dogmatic,  dogmatic  by  virtue  of  the  truth  inherited  from  the 
days  of  the  Apostles,  by  virtike  of  the  doctrines  (?)8he  han  her- 
self added  under  the  plea  of  development  to  the  Apostolic  and 
primitive  teaching,  and  by  virtue  of  the  absolute  jurisdiction 
she  claims  over  faith  and  conscience."  As  these  three  are  all 
placed  on  an  equality  we  do  not  see  why,  "  by  virtue  "  of  them, 
and  of  the  admirably  Romanesque  confusion  of  mind  he  must 
be  in,  the  man  who  can  so  write  does  not  fall  into  the  Church 
of  Rome.     He  is  dogmatic  enough  for  her  certainly. 

One  is  half-disposed  to  excuse  all  this  palpable  blundering  in 
view  of  the  vagueness  of  dictionaries  and  books  of  synonymes 
on  these  two  words — doctrine  and  dogma.  But  then  Scripture 
is  not  vagua  Even  Smith's  "  Synonymes  Discriminated,"  the 
latest  of  these  books,  confounds  doctrine  and  theory  with  each 
other.  A  more  legitimate  excuse  for  a  churchman  is  the  fact,  as 
Garbett  himself  states  it,  that  the  Church  of  England  "  declares 
what  is  contained  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  what  is  gathered 
from  it  and  proved  by  it,  to  be  of  equal  authority," — allowing 
nothing  for  human  fallibility  in  the  process  of  gathering.  But 
then  one  is  under  greater  obligation  we  imagine  to  bean  intelli- 
gent Christian  than  even  to  be  a  good  churchman  !  "  I  em- 
ploy the  word  dogma^^^  he  says  on  one  page,  "  for  a  revealed 
truth  cmd  for  ecclesiastic^  fcmmdcLs^  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as 
they  express  the  miud  of  God  inHis  word."  "  For  "  dogma  " 
is  only  another  word  for  a  positive  truth,  positively  asserted." 
Who  shall  decide  whether  a  dogma,  so  called,  does  express  the 
mind  of  God  in  His  word  ?    Shall  we  take  the  judgment  of 
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one  who  goes  in  the  face  of  God's  Word  in  the  use  of  the  very 
term  dogma  ?  But  on  a  later  page  he  admits  that  "  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word  there  can  be  no  dogma  beyond  the  circle  of 
divine  revelation," — an  admission  he  constantly  disregards. 
If  the  admission  is  correct,  however,  then  there  can  be  no  au- 
thority of  dogma  beyond  the  circle  of  revelation,  whether  the 
term  is  used  in  its  legitimate  sense  of  the  practical  require- 
ment or  in  the  unwarranted  unscriptural  one  of  doctrina"  It 
has  pleased  God,"  he  sophistically  argues,  "  to  deliver  the  faith 
once  for  all  to  the  saints,  and  the  formulating  of  this  faith  into 
definite  articles  has  necessarily  been  accomplished  by  their 
hands."  There  is  a  palpable  substitution,  in  the  last  clause,  of 
the  **  saints"  who  drew  up  the  XXXTX  Articles  and  others  of 
later  times,  for  those  of  the  Apostolic  age  who  were  the  channel 
of  Scripture.  Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  the  faith  was  in  no 
sense  whatever  delivered  to  the  same  "  hands  "  that  formulated 
the  definite  articles?  Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  any  man  who 
can  so  write  must  have  been  made  a  Boyle  lecturer  in  1863 
and  a  Bampton  lecturer  in  1867 — to  put  it  softly — by  sheer 
mistake?  But  let  us  go  on.  "  Whatever  authority,  therefore, 
is  due  to  the  Scriptures,  is  due  to  the  doctrines  generalized 
from  them,  in  the  same  way  that  the  accuracy  of  a  scientific 
conclusion  depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  data  from  which 
it  is  drawn."  Neglecting  the  rhetorical  and  logical  reversal  of 
the  order  of  thought  in  this  curious  sentence,  let  it  be  noticed 
how  the  relations  of  observation  and  reason  in  the  one  case — 
data  and  conclusicm — are  asserted  to  be  just  like  those  of  in- 
spiration and  reason  in  the  other.  Notice,  too,  the  confound- 
ing of  accuracy  and  authority.  Generalization,  (by  which  he 
seems  to  mean  inductive  inference !)  carries  with  it  the  accuracy 
of  immediate  observation  or  perception,  and  in  the  same  way  the 
generalizing  of  dogmatic  formulae  carries  with  it  the  authority 
of  Scripture  I  Can  absurdity  farther  go?  All  this,  however, 
is  by  no  means  strange  in  one  who  can  declare  that  there  are 
no  truths  "acquired  by  the  intuitions,"  andean  define  philoso- 
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phy  as  "  the  knowledge  of  the  moral,"  while  science  is  "  the 
knowledge  of  the  physical  causes  of  things."  But  this  is  not 
all  the  absurdity  of  this  most  absurd  Bampton  lecturer.  He 
even  adds :  The  Scriptures  and  the  doctrines  (dogmas,  like 
the  XXXIX  articles  are  meant)  have  an  equivalent  authority. 
If  the  truth  of  Scripture  be  called  into  question,  then  the  tnith 
of  the  doctrines  (formulae,  or  articles)  may  consistently.'' 
Which  holds  good  if,  and  only  if,  the  formulae  are  generalized 
by  the  same  authority  that  dictated  Scripture.  Still  more  ex- 
plicitly the  monstrous  churchism  of  the  man  is  set  forth 
thus :  "  The  dogmatic  doctrines  as  formulated  by  the  church 
are  no  more  than  the  Scriptural  truths  in  a  technical  statement 
They  therefore  rest  on  the  same  authority — that  is,  on  the  au- 
thoriiy  of  Ood.  Hence  they  are  clear,  definite,  positive,  and 
unchangeable  as  their  AuOior. 

We  were  going  to  say  that  the  imperative  quality  of  a 
rivine  command — the  only  authorized  sense  of  ** dogma" — 
can  be  imparted  to  a  human  statement,  article,  or  formula, 
only  by  the  same  Divine  authority  ;* that  if  a  doctrine  is 
received  for  its  perceived  truth,  i.  e.,  its  correlation  to  reality 
in  things,  it  is  just  not  accepted  on  authority;  that  the 
authority  which  God  gives  to  a  doctrine,  is  manifestly  not  of 
the  same  sort  in  itself,  nor  addressed  to  the  same  thing  in  us, 
as  that  which  He  gives  to  a  decree,  command,  or  dogma,  and 
can  be  imparted  even  to  the  divinely  revealed  doctrine  only 
by  God  himself;  that  the  evidences  of  authority  appeal  to 
reason,  but  authority  itself,  once  evidenced  and  accepted,  is 
above  reason ;  that  wherevet  the  work  of  uninspired  human 
reason  appears  in  the  construction  of  an  objective  "  faith  " — 
be  its  pretensions  to  be  **  dogmatic"  ever  so  high — its  stand- 
ard is  reason  itself,  for  it  must  be,  and  reason  cannot  rise 
above  reason ;  that  the  reasonbleness  and  truth  of  divinely 
authenticated  doctrines  are  to  be  presumed  while  not  yet  per- 
ceived, but  even  when  they  come  to  be  perceived,  the  doctrines 
still  rest  on  the  Divine  authority  from  which  they  came — other- 
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wise  that  authority  is  displaced  and  dethroned  ;  that  to  ascribe 
the  same  authority  to  the  human  copy,  digest,  or  statement  of 
doctrine,  is  also  to  displace  and  dethrone  the  Divine  authority ; 
and  that  it  does  not  mend  the  matter  to  argue  that  the  same 
truth  is  contained  in  the  original  and  th^  copy,  and  therefore 
the  fame  authority^  for  this  is  to  substitute  the  perceived 
reasonableness  of  truth  for  the  authority  of  God  in  the  first 
instance,  and  for  authority  as  such  throughout,  dethroning 
God  as  well,  and  ascribing  a  false  origin  to  doctnnes  beyond 
reason  and  not  first  received  as  her  dicta.  But  what  can  be 
said  to  a  man  who  holds  that  the  Articles  of  his  Church,  or 
sect,  have,  as  was  said  of  truth — its  very  self — "  God  for  their 
Author?" 


RECOMPENSE. 

Blessed  He  whose  gracious  will 
Left  this  living  chronicle — 
Though  the  heavens  flee  away, 
Truth  shall  never  know  decay; 
Smite  the  temple  of  the  soul — 
Three  days  shall  rebuild  the  whole. 

From  the  downward  flowing  rills 
Mists,  rebounding,  climb  the  hills; 
From  the  ever  wasting  flower 
Fragrance  riseth  hour  by  hour; 
From  the  life  that  now  we  see 
Grows  the  purer  life  to  be. 

Sorrows  bend  us  to  the  dust. 
Grief  doth  bow,  and  ever  must; 
But  distilled  from  falling  tears 
Upward-winging  hope  appears. 
And  alone  to  downcast  eyes 
Comes  the  light  of  paradise. 

If  a  lion  stop  the  way. 
Wrestling  with  him  valiantly. 
We  shall  learn,  in  earnest  fight. 
Faith  is  heavier-armed  than  might; 
And  when  patience  conquers  wrong 
Out  of  sorrow  springeth  song. 

So  when  days  of  peace  shall  be, 
And  we  turn  aside  to  see 
Vestige  of  our  conquered  foe. 
Sweetness  from  the  scene  shall  flow; 
And  to  make  the  joy  complete. 
From  the  Eater  cometh  meat. 
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The  Holy  Bible  according  to  the  Authorized  Version,  with  an  Explanatory 
and  Critical  Commentary,  and  a  revision  of  the  translation.  By  Bishops 
and  other  clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Edited  by  F.  C.  Cook,  M.  A. 
Canon  of  Exeter,  Vol.  I.  The  Pentateuch.  New  York:  Chas.  Scribner  & 
Co.    Chicago:  S.C.Griggs  &  Co.    Pp.928.    8vo. 

"  This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Speaker's  Conmientary."  It  is  one  of  the 
few  books  which  the  student  will  wish  larger;  although,  perhaps,  for  the 
general  circulation  in  view  its  present  bulk  is  sufficient.  Perhaps  the  best 
description  of  it  is  to  say  that  it  is  an  excellent  outline  and  basis  for  the 
study  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  explanations,  though  brief,  are  usually  to  the 
point,  and  while  exhibiting  full  acquaintance  with  the  latest  scholarship, 
they  are  free  from  pedantry.  They  are  written  from  an  evangelical  and 
conservative  position.  A  student  will  of  Inn  desire  fuller  discussion  and 
evidence;  but  the  results  given  will  usually  fumish  him  a  good  point  of 
departure  for  further  investigation.  The  collateral  discussions  are  extremely 
valuable — ^perhaps  the  most  valuable  feature  of  the  book.  They  comprise 
a  great  amount  of  information  in  a  very  compact  form,  and  place  the  reader 
in  more  complete  and  convenient  possession  of  the  diversified  topics  which 
stand  associated  with  the  study  of  the  Pentateuch,  than  any  one  volume  we 
know.  No  student  and  no  intelligent  Christian  will  make  a  mistake  in 
buying  it.  We  could  offer  criticisms;  but  to  do  it  satisfactorily  would  require 
more  space  than  we  can  now  devote  to  It. 

Systematic  Theology.  By  Charles  Hodge,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Vol.  I.  Chas.  Scribner  &  Co.,  New 
York.    S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago.    Pp.  648.    8vo. 

Dr.  Hodge  here  gives  the  matured  results  of  his  life's  thinking.  The 
entire  treatise  of  which  this  is  the  first  installment  will  command  wide 
attention  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  is  the  long  elaborated  work  of  a 
clear,  strong  thinker:  second,  because  it  is  so  comprehensive  and  exhaus- 
tive in  its  aim.  There  is  nothing  in  the  English  language  which  approaches 
it  in  this  latter  respect.  The  author  has  endeavored  to  pass  in  review  the 
whole  fibld  of  theology,  and  to  meet  all  its  questions  down  to  the  present 
time.  No  man  will  hesitate  to  concede  to  it  singular  ability,  and  remark- 
able condensation.    Nor  will  any  man,  whether  on  particular  points  he 
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assent  or  dissent,  fail  to  derive  great  intellectual  quickening  and  expansion 
from  its  careful  study.  For  its  broad  survey,  its  sharp  analysis,  its  clear 
statement  of  the  questions  at  issue,  and  its  wide  inclusion,  it  will  take  its 
place  in  the  theological  libraries  of  the  men  of  all  schools.  As  any  attempts 
to  enter  upon  the  details  of  such  a  work  in  a  notice  like  this  would  be  an 
impertinence,  we  forbear.  Three  things,  however,  occur  to  us  as  our  eye 
runs  over  some  of  the  points  made :  (1)  the  cropping  out  of  a  somewhat  dog- 
matic assertion  of  doubtful  points,  thus,  (p.  484),  "  The  language  employed 
in  the  creation  of  man, '  let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image,'  admits  of  no 
satisfactory  explanation  other  than  that  furnished  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity; ' "  (2)  the  lack  of  flexibility,  after  all,  to  meet  the  exact  phases  of 
modem  difficulties  as  on  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration;  (3)  the  occasional 
failure  in  minutely  accurate  knowledge  in  parts  of  his  wide  range,  as  when 
he  asserts  (p.  505)  the  mechanical  rule  that  the  absence  of  the  article  with 
Theos  is  proof  of  its  being  a  predicate,  and  when  (p.  518)  he  implies  that 
the  reading  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  on  1  Tim.  Ill,  16,  is  still  doubtful. 
But  such  lapses  are  almost  inevitable. 

Textual  Corrections  of  the  Common  English  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, according  to  the  Sinaitlc  and  Vatican  mss.  with  other  ancient  mss., 
and  the  editions  of  the  Vulgate,  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  Stephens, 
the  Elzevirs,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles  and  Alford.  New  York: 
John  Wiley  and  Son.    Pp.  xviii  and  49, 12  mo. 

This  little  volume  covers  only  the  gospels,  and  is  to  be  continued,  if 
called  for.  It  is  very  convenient — although  it  limits  itself  mostly  to  the 
five  oldest  mss.  and  citations  of  the  editions  mentioned.  It  gives  only  the 
variations  that  can  readily  be  expressed  in  English.  The  Introductory 
Essays  on  'Biblical  Criticism  by  Tregelles  and  Craik  are  valuable.  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  New  Testament  completed  thus. 

A  Lexicon,  abridged  from  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon 
Thirteenth  Edition.     Boston:  Ginn  Brothers.     Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  & 
Co.    Pp.  782.    Square  12  mo. 

An  admirably  convenient  and  complete  abridgment,  retaining  nearly  all 
the  valuable  features  of  the  original,  except  the  general  citation  of  passages, 
discussions  upon  derivations,  and  late  or  technical  words.  For  ordinary, 
rapid  use  it  is  very  desirable. 

A  Harmony  op  the  four  Gospels  in  Greek,  according  to  the  text  of 
Tischendorf;  with  a  collation  of  the  Textus  Receptus,  and  of  the  texts  of 
Griesbach,  Lachmann,  and  Tregelles.  By  P.  W.  Gardner,  D.  D.,  Profes- 
sor in  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School.  Andover,  W.  F.  Draper;  Chicago; 
W.  G.  Holmes.    Pp.  268,  8vo. 

The  title  of  this  volume  indicates  its  character  in  general.  Besides  what 
is  there  stated,  we  add  that  it  cites,  in  full,  quotations  from  the  Septua^t, 
Aquila,  Symmachus  and  Theodotion  as  well  as  the  Hebrew,  when  anything 
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important  is  concerned;  gives  a  few  parallel  references,  a  few  brief  notes, 
and  a  synoptical  table  of  the  various  Harmonies.  It  is  verj  handsomely 
printed,  and,  we  presume,  correctly.  The  notes,  we  think,  are  too  many  for 
a  harmony,  and  of  course  too  few  for  a  commentary.  They  might  wisely 
be_reduced.  Many  of  them  have  no  sufficient  foundation  in^the  nature  of 
the  book.  To  some  of  them  we  take  exception.  Thus  the  note  on  p.  10, 
affirming  that  "  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  for  giving  up  the  date  Dec., 
25th  "  as  the  birth-day  of  Christ,  gives  an  entirely  inadeqiiate  presentation 
of  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  therefore  should  not  have  been  appended. 
The  assertion  [p.  57,)  that "  almost  every  clause  "  of  the  Lord's  prayer  may- 
be found  in  detached  passages  in  the  Rabbinical  writings  "  is  in  verj'  direct 
conflict  with  the  result  reached  by  Tholuck.  Indeed  the  notes  strike  us  as 
written  from  poverty  rather  than  frem  fullness.  But  our  most  serious  ques- 
tion concerns  the  adoption  of  Tischendorf  *s  text.  We  want  a  new  received 
text,  but  it  is  clear  that  in  Tischendorf  when  he  stands  alone,  we  have  not 
foimd  it.  Conceding  all  his  eminent  merits  as  an  explorer,  and  even  as  a 
textual  critic,  his  vacillations,  and  his  caprices  too,  have  been  such  as  to 
preclude  the  final  acceptance  of  his  text  as  marking  our  present  attainment. 
It  has  created  a  pretty  general  disappointment.  We  cannot  think  of  following" 
him,  for  example,  in  his  vagary  of  omitting  the  last  sentence  of  John  iv:9, 
not  only  against  all  other  editors,  but  against  his  own  chosen  authorities, 
the  Sinaitic,  Vatican,  C.  L.,  etc.  The  true  method  therefore,  is  that  which 
Scrivener  adopted  in  his  Greek  Testament:  to  place  the  "received  text  "  on 
the  page,  and  Tischendorf 's  readings  with  those  of  Tregelles  and  others  in 
the  margin.  This  course  would  put  him  where  he  belongs.  We  wait  for 
a  better  text — except  where  Tischendorf  is  supported  by  other  critics.  It 
does  not  reconcile  us  to  the  present  arrangement,  that  the  means  of  detect- 
ing Tischendorf's  deviations  are  furnished. 

A  Harmony  op  the  Gospels  in  English,  according  to  the  authorized 
version,  corrected  by  the  best  critical  editions  of  the  original.  By  F.  W. 
Gardner,  D.  D.  Andover:  W.  F.  Draper.  Chicago:  W.  G.Holmes,  Pp. 
286,  8vo. 

We  have  serious  objections  to  the  method  of  this  book.  It  adopts  "  the 
authorized  version  "  but  "  corrected,"  and  that  too  without  giving  the  Eng- 
lish reader  usually  any  due  to  the  authority  on  which  this  is  done.  It  does 
not  usually  intimate  that  there  is  any  other  alternative  than  the  "  corrected  " 
or  the  common  form.  It  follows  Tischendorf  even  when  he  stands  alone, 
e.g.,  in  the  omission  of  "  and  of  tables  "  Mark  vii:  4;  complicating  tliecase 
by  retaining  in  the  text,  bracketed,  some  things  which  Tischendorf  rejects 
e.  g.,  John  xxi:  25.  The  note  in  the  latter  passage  that "  Tischendorf  .omits 
this  verse,"  would  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that  in  the  former  other  critics 
joined  him.  He  also  retains,  bracketed,  Luke  xxiv:  12,  though  omitted  by 
Tischendorf   and  marked  doubtful  by  Lachmann  and  Tregelles.    In  the 
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same  way  he  retains  Mark  xvi,  8:20.  In  other  words,  it  is  really  Dr.  Gard- 
ner's text  Again,  while  purporting  to  correct  the  translation  in  "  a  few 
instances/'  he  leaves  other  equally  clear  instances  untouched :  thus  Luke 
xi:  41  "give  alms  of  mch  thingt  as  ye  have"  and  Luke  vi:  38 " shall  men 
give."  And  while  adopting  the  changed  reading  of  Luke  ii:  14,  he  trans- 
lates "  peace  to  men  of  good  will."  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  method 
of  this  hook  was  at  all  well  considered. 

Diatesseron;  the  life  of  oxir  Lord  in  the  words  of  the  gospels.  By  F.  W. 
Gardner,  D.  D.    Andover:  W.  F.  Draper.    Chicago:  W.  T.  Holmes. 

Another  work  by  the  same  author.    It  is  his  English  hannony  woven  in- 
to a  continuous  narrative. 

Meditation,  the  Function  op  Thougiit.  Andover:  W.  F.  Draper. 
Chicago:  W.  G.  Holmes,  Pp.  212, 12mo. 

A  fragment  of  a  large  work  in    contemplation.    Written  by  a  highly 
thoughtful  man  of  wide  reading  and  culture. 

Cyclopaedia  op  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical  Litera- 
ture. Bv  John  McClintock,  D.  D.,  and  James  Strong,  S.  T.  D.  Vols. 
I-III,AtoGr.    pp.  947,  933, 1048.    New  York:  Harpers. 

Each  volume  of  this  comprensive  work  closes  with  a  list  of  articles,  more 
than  five  hundred  in  each.  The  lists  at  the  close  of  volumes  H  and  HI  give 
the  initials  of  the  authors  of  articles  also.  The  authorship  in  volume  I.  is 
indicated  only  in  the  Preface.  Rev.  W.  W.  Andrews,  Dr.  Quint,  Prof.  Park, 
and  Pres.  Woolsey  are  the  only  Congregational  writers  we  notice;  and  Prof. 
Hitchcock,  Dr.  Hodge,  Dr.  SchaflF,  and  Dr.  Taylor  the  only  Presbyterians. 
The  biographical  sketches  of  Congregational  ministers  in  Vol.  I.  were  by  Mr. 
A.  Merwin.  Most  of  the  articles  throughout  are  from  Methodist  hands. 
The  article  on  Congregationalism  in  Vol.  H.  is,  however,  by  Dr.  Quint,  10 
columns,  (author's  initials  incorrect.)  That  on  the  Christian  Law  of  Divorce, 
7  columns,  we  suppose  is  by  Pres.  Woolsey,  ("T.  W." — ^initials  also  incor- 
rect.) Also  that  on  Pres.  D wight — brief.  That  on  Cocceius,  4  columns,  is 
by  Mr.  Andrews.  In  volume  IIL,  that  on  Jonathan  Edwards,  7  columns, 
on  his  son,  4  columns,  on  Dr.  Emmons,  2  columns,  and  on  Bela  B.  Edwards' 
'brief — are  by  Prof.  Park.  The  first  of  these,  besides  being  interesting  in 
itself,  is  noticeable  in  contrast  with  those  of  George  Bancroft  on  the  same 
subject  in  the  New  American  Cyclopaedia.  Volume  FV.  is  to  contain  an 
article  on  Hopkins  from  the  same  source.  The  preponderance  of  Methodist 
learning  in  these  volumes  should  make  the  work  only  more  interesting  to 
theologians,  scholars,  and  preachers  of  other  denominations — not  less.  Out 
of  this  preponderance,  and  out  of  the  fact  that  it  is  compiled  for  Methodist 
readers  and  students  primimly,  has  grown,  doubtless,  the  plan  of  including 
such  multifarious  materials.    It  is  really  three  encyclopaedias  in  one.    It 
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is  biographical,  historical,  and  doctrinal,  as  well  as  critical  and  Bibical. 
And  it  is  very  able  in  each  department,  sufficiently  so  to  render  it  a  valuable 
addition  to  libraries  of  institutions  and  of  scholars  which  are  already  fur- 
nished with  special  cyclopaedias.  To  private  Christians  who  have  not 
these  helps  to  an  intelligent  piety,  it  will  prove  still  more  valuable. 

In  general  the  articles  are  briefer  than  those  of  Alexander's  Kitto,  or 
Smith — as  would  naturally  result  from  their  multitude  and  variety.  "  It  is 
the  aim  of  the  present  work,  as  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,to  combine  the  excel- 
lencies of  both  the  great  works  named,  and  to  avoid  their  faults."  "  We 
have  intended,"  say  the  Editors, "  to  reproduce  all  that  is  valuable  in  these 
works."  Winer's  BihlUches  Beal-worterbuech  has  also  been  largely  used. 
But  "  more  tham  half  the  articles  on  Biblical  topics  are  entirely  original." 
Dr.  Strong  has  done  this  part  of  the  work,  and  exceedingly  well.  The 
great  diversity  of  topics  demanding  both  longer  and  shorter  treatment  has 
tested  his  capacity,  learning,  and  laboriousness.  Biblical  introduction  and 
philology,  as  well  as  Bible  names,  are  included  in  this  department.  The 
lamented  Dr.  McClintock's  work  on  Theology — Systematic,  Historical  ,and 
Practical,  could  but  be  admirably  wrought  out.  Among  their  most  indus- 
trious and  skillful  assistants  we  notice  Profs.  A.  J.  Schem  and  G.  F.  Com- 
fort, neither  of  whom  would  do  inferior  work  ;  Profs.  J.  F.  Hurst,  B.  H. 
Nadal,  M.  L.  Stoever,  Q.  F.  Holmes,  and  J.  W.  Marshall,  besides  others  less 
known.  Of  these,  the  most  serviceable  is  J.  N.  Boeschel,  of  Paris.  Prof. 
Hitchcock  has  a  very  good  account  of  Clement  of  Rome,  Vol.  H.,  and  Prof. 
Schaff,  one  of  the  Clementines.  Mr.  Oliver  Johnson  describes  the  Pro- 
gressive Friends.  Dr.  Harbaugh,  of  Mercersburg,  writes  on  Cyprian  and 
the  Donatists.  Dr.  Hodge  expounds  the  Election  of  Grace  from  his  stand- 
point, and  Dr.  McClintock  follows  with  the  Methodist  view.  Both  write 
with  marked  ability,  and  this  catholic  style  of  handling  disputed  points  is 
admirable.  We  shall  look  for  the  succeeding  volumes  of  this  superior 
compend  with  very  great  interest  and  hope. 

Mbmoib  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Rev,  Lewis  W.  Greene,  D.  D.,  with  a 
selection  from  his  sermons.  By  Le  Roy  J.  Halsey,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  North- West.  Pp.,  492, 12mo.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co.    Chicago:  Wm.  G.  Holmes. 

In  these  days  of  excessive  story-telling,  a  book  presenting  a  real  character; 
consecrated,  is  refreshing.  Dr.  Greene  was  a'Southem  man,  and  his  leading 
characteristics  were  of  the  best  Southern  type.  With  good  talents,  he  was 
highly  emotional  and  imaginative.  These  traits,  in  connection  with  a  com- 
manding person,  a  retentive  memory  and  ready  use  of  language,  rendered 
him  an  effective  platform  speaker  and  pulpit  orator.  At  times,  his  oratory 
evidently  rose  to  what  has  been  termed, "  logic  set  on  fire,"  and,  if,  from 
his  mental  structure,  there  were  other  times,  when  all  that  burned  was  not 
logic,  his  constitutional  ardor  did  not  cease  to  be  interesting;  and  he  seems 
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to  have  been  a  faTorite  in  the  fields  where  he  labored.  His  memoir  is 
much  the  briefer  portion  of  the  volume,  in  which  the  narrative  of  an  ardent 
life  is  neatlj  given,  as  dictated  bj  the  affection  of  a  personal  friend. 

The  Sermons,  twenty-nine  in  number,  are,  in  language,  chaste;  in  stjle, 
flowing;  in  illustration,  rather  diffuse;  so  that,  at  times,  leaves  seem  more 
abundant  than  fruit.  They  evidently  belong  to  that  class  of  Sermons, 
which  are  better  appreciated,  as  heard  from  the  pulpit,  than  when  read. 
The  personal  friends  of  Dr.  Greene  who  may  be  able,  from  memory,  to  re- 
store the  manner  of  the  preacher,  will  appreciate  them  most  highly. 

Good  Selections,  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Academies, 
etc.  By  W.  M.  Jelliffee,  Teacher  of  Elocution.  Pp.,  166,  16  mo.,  paper 
cover.  Price  fifty  cents.  J.W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.:  14  Bond  St.  New 
York. 

The  titje  of  this  little  book  tells  the  truth:  "  Good  Selections;"  in  most 
instances,  very  good. 

Hadtn's  Universal  Index  op  Biography.  All  Aces  and  Nations,  from 
Anno  Mundi  I.  to  Anno  Domini,  1869.  Edited  by  J.  Bertrand  Payne. 
New  York,  Virtue  and  Yorston,  pp.  586. 

One  would  not  expect  to  find  American  biography  adequately  represented 
here,  and  it  would  be  richly  worth  the  time  of  some  one  who  has  access  to 
the  data,  or  can  secxire  it  in  the  course  of  some  years,  to  undertake  an  Amer- 
ican continuation.  Nor  is  all  set  down  under  living  names,  or  names  of 
those  recently  deceased,  that  we  should  look  for.  But  it  is  a  work  of  great 
merit  and  use  nevertheless,  "  no  unworthy  confrere  of  the  Dictionary  of 
Dates,"  BO  well  known.  Excellent  and  quite  indispensible  adjutores  memO' 
rice,  both.  This  book  has  some  eighty  pages  more  than  it  seems  to  have, 
about  that  number  being  occupied  with  lives  of  Monarchs,  unpaged,  (why?) 
— a  sketch  of  the  histor>'  of  each  nationality  accompanying.  The  printing 
is  so  accurate,  notwithstanding  the  large  multitude  of  items,  that  but  one 
erratum  is  added,  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  page.  Think  of  that  all  Amer- 
ican printers. 

Essays,  Literary,  Moral  and  Political,  by  David  Hume,  Esq.  London : 
Alex.  Murray  &  Son.    pp.  557. 

One  of  Murray's  admirable  "  Reprints,"  a  series  including  Hallam,  Boling- 
broke,  Warton,  Gibbon,  Pepys,  Morrell,  Scott,  Leon  Herbert,  Miss  Aikin, 
DeSolme,  Evelyn,  McCuUoch,  Montaign,  Locke,  Adam  Smith,  etc.,  etc. 
The  Inquiry  concerning  the  Human  understanding,  the  Inquiry  concerning 
the  Principles  of  Morals,  and  the  Dissertation  on  the  Passions  are  here, 
besides  the  XXXVIII  Essays  proper.  The  whole  is  a  "  careful  reprint  of  the 
2  vols.  8vo.  edition,"  and  contains  what  the  author  desired  "  may  alone  be 
regarded  as  containing  his  philosophical  sentiments  and  principles."  As 
his  histoiy  is  elbowed  more  and  more  out  of  sight  by  Macauley  and  Fronde, 
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this  compact  volume  will  keep  before  scholars  most  of  what  they  may  care 
to  retain  of  Hume. 

SMirnsoNiAX  CoxTRiBTTnoNS  TO  Knowledge,  Vol.  XVII.  Svstems  of 
Consanguinity  and  Affinity  of  the  Human  FamlJv.  By  Lewis  ll.  Morgan, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Smithson.  Inst.    pp.  590. 

The  Investigations  comprised  in  this  elaborate  work  extend  over  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  human  family.  They  resolve  themselves  into  forms 
of  relationship,  the  descriptive  and  the  classificatory,  each  ascending  xo  re- 
mote antiquity.  The  first  comprises  the  Aryan,  Semitic  and  Uralian  races, 
the  latter  being  the  author's  name  for  the  Turk  and  Finn  stocl;s,  whicli 
have  an  independent  system  of  relationships.  The  second  includes  the 
Ganowanian,  Eskimo,  Turanian,  Malayan  and  unclassified  Asiatic  families. 
Mr.  Morgan  draws  the  inference  from  his  laborious  and  voluminous  investi- 
gations that  intermarriage  in  the  same  family  was  the  primitive  barbarian 
custom,  disclosing,  he  says,  "  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  we  have  been 
digged."  The  elaborate  tables  in  his-  work  give  him  occasion  to  say  that 
most  of  the  materials  were  furnished  by  American  missionaries,  of  whom  he 
says :  "  There  is  no  class  of  men  upon  earth,  whether  considered  as  scholars, 
as  philanthropists,  or  as  gentlemen,  who  have  earned  for  themselves  a  more 
distinguished  reputation.  Their  labors,  their  self-denial  and  their  endurance 
in  the  work  to  which  they  have  devoted  their  time  and  their  great  abilities, 
are  worthy  of  admiration.  Their  contributions  to  history,  to  ethnology,  to 
philology,  to  geography,  and  to  religious  literature,  form  a  lasting  monu- 
ment to  their  fame.  The  renown  which  encircles  their  names  falls  as  a 
wealth  of  honor  upon  the  name  of  their  country. 

Families  of  Speech:  Four  Lectures  before  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  By  Rev.  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  London,  Long- 
mans, pp.  102. 

These  able  and  deeply  interesting  lectures  were  delivered  before  the  same 
Institution  as  the  nine  which  compose  Max  Muller's  "  Science  of  Lan- 
guage," but  nine  years  later.  They  cover  less  ground ;  jthey  deal  less  with 
details  of  Comparative  Philology,  more  with  grand  generalizations  and 
questions  of  history;  and  they  are  more  eloquent.  The  linguistic  trees 
scattered  through  the  text,  and  the  philological  tables  and  maps  appended 
are  ingenious  and  useful.  The  first  lecture  traces  the  growth  of  Compara- 
tive Philology, — an  interesting  narrative.  Two  lectures  are  then  occupied 
with  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  families  of  race  and  speech,  respectively.  The 
last  shows  that  there  is  no  third  or  "  Turanian  "  family,  and  under  the  name 
"  Allophyllian  "  discusses  and  characterizes  the  immense  variety  of  low- 
type  languages  that  remain,  "  perhaps  a  thousand,"  which  are  not  Atyan 
and  not  Semitic,  and  which  have  not  yet "  been  grouped  together  by  mutual 
affinities,"  monosyllabic,  agglutinating,  and  polysynthetic.    The  author 
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prefers  Steinthal's  classification  as  recognizing  psychological  distinctions 
as  well  as  grammatical  structure.  He  is  best  known  this  side  the  water  as 
editor  of  "  Essays  on  a  Liberal  Education/'  and  author  of  "  Seekers  after 
God."  A  dozen  other  volumes  have  proceeded  from  his  pen.  So  practiced 
a  writer  should  be  above  his  manifest  fondness  for  the  word  "  infructn- 
ous  " — for  "  unfruitful." 

Hand-Book  op  English  Literature,  for  the  use  of  High  Schools,  etc, 
By  Francis  Underwood,  A,  M.,  Boston:    Lee  &  Shepard.    pp.  608. 

The  only  fault  we  find  with  this  peerless  selection  is  its  price.  Not  its 
size.  It  could  not  well  be  smaller  and  be  of  any  considerable  value  as  a 
representation  of  "  British  Authors."  It  is  an  exhibit  of  all  deceased 
authors  who  have  a  permanent  place  in  English  Literature,  and  a  judicious, 
just,  and  sufficient  one;  of  the  living  it  represents  Carlyle,  Miss  Martineau 
and  her  brother,  Einglake,  Lord  Lytton,  "Disraeli,  Tennyson,  Froude,  Kings- 
ley,  Clough,Ruskin,  Tyndall,"  Geo.  Elliot,"  Thompson,  Hughes,  Mrs.  Craik, 
Lecky,  Jean  Ingelow,  Morris  and  Buchanan.  If  another  book  of  Ameri- 
can authors  of  equal  cost  is  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  High  School  books, 
can  this  study  be  generally  pursued?  As  to  the  merit  of  Mr.  Underwood's 
selection  there  can  be  no  question  among  persons  of  large  reading  and 
cultivated  taste.  It  is  simply  unapproached  by  any  other.  And  his  "  His- 
torical Introduction  "  is  one  of  great  judgment,  skill  and  worth. 

The  Nation:  The  Foundations  of  Civil  Order  and  Political  Life  in  the 
United  States.  By  E.  Mulford.  New  York:  Hurd  and  Houghton,  pp. 
418. 

Philosophical  statesmen  and  philosophical  writers  on  topics  of  states- 
manship, have  been  so  few  in  this  land,  that  the  approbation  and  applause 
with  which  Mr.  Mulford  *s  able  and  exceptional  work  has  been  received,  and 
the  attention  it  has  won,  are  not  surprising.  These  twenty  solid  chapters 
furnish  such  a  discussion  of  the  characteristic  elements  and  relations  of  a 
republican  state,  as  we  have  nowhere  in  English  beside.  The  progress  of 
thought  is  logical,  the  views  propounded  and  reasoned  out  are  profound 
and  Christian.  The  very  titles  are  appetizing  to  thinkers.  The  contents 
of  the  first  chapter  disclose  well  enough  the  genius  and  scope  of  the  book 
— "  The  Substance  of  the  Nation"  defined  as  founded  in  the  nature  of  man, 
as  a  relationship,  a  continuity,  an  organism,  a  conscious  organism,  a  moral 
organism,  and  a  moral  personality. 

The  Story  of  my  Life.  By  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Now  first  trans- 
lated.   Author's  Edition.    New  York:  Hurd  and  Houghton,  pp.  569. 

It  reads  just  like  Herodotus — ^was  the  report  of  one  who  had  preceded  us 
in  perusing  this  singular  autobiography,— just  such  quaint  simplicity,  and 
naive,  unconscious  egotism.    Weird  and  wild  too,  in  incident  and  costume 
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at  times,  and  altogether  strange  tlirougkout  to  American  experience  and 
thought.  We  read  for  ourselves  and  found  the  report  of  the  home  critic 
accurate  and  just.  To  one  that  has  little  that  is  more  tasking  at  hand,  the 
innocent  garrulousness  of  Andersen  may  be,  we  can  conceive  quite  charm- 
ing; to  one  whose  reading  must  needs  lie  in  more  laborious  fields,  it  is  a 
trifle  wearisome.    It  has  all  his  graces,  however,  of  diction  and  expression. 

Ad  Fidem,  or  Parish  Evidences  of  the  Bible.  By  Rev.  E.  F.  Burr,  DD., 
author  of  Ecce  Coelum  and  Pater  Mundi.  Boston:  Noyes,  Holmes  &  Co. 
1871,  pp.  353. 

In  this  new  work  of  Dr.  Burr,  the  evidences  of  Christian  truth  are  pre- 
sented witli  the  same  vigor  of  style,  and  earnestness  of  conviction,  shown  in 
his  former  writings.  Searching  tests  are  applied  to  those  asserting  a  wish 
to  know  the  truth,  and  it  is  maintained  that  God  will  give  light  to  all  who 
truly  desire  it,  use  what  light  they  have,  and  seek  patiently  for  more  by 
prayer  and  study.  Those  who  are  careless  or  unwilling  to  receive  the 
truth,  will  be  left  to  fall  into  error;  and  this  explains  the  admitted  conflict 
of  religious  opinions. 

The  arguments  from  the  character  and  influence  of  the  Bible,  from 
prophecy  and  miracle,  are  prt^sented  in  a  very  fresh  method  and  with  forci- 
ble illustrations  from  history  and  the  scenes  of  daily  life.  Great  use  is 
made  of  Christian  experience;  and  it  is  wisely  claimed  that  men  must 
admit  its  facts  as  realities,  and  the  basis  of  belief.  The  whole  book  rings 
with  confidence — to  use  one  of  the  author's  phrases,  there  is  not  "  a  quaver 
of  uncertainty  "  anywhere.  A  doubter  might  occasionally  be  repelled  by 
what  would  seem  to  him  an  excess  of  assurance;  but  to  most  the  volume 
will  be  a  most  useful  tonic,  showing  the  power  of  an  earnest  faith — and  the 
abundant  warrant  we  have  for  firm  convictions  and  the  bold  assertion  of 
them.    The  title  of  the  book  alone  repels  us. 

GuTTEN BERG, AND  THE  AuT  OF  PuiKTtNG.  By  Emily  C.  Pearsou.  Boston: 
Noyes,  Holmes  &  Co.,  1871,  pp.  292. 

Tlie  new  and  enterpising  firm,  which  published  Ad  Fidem,  have  brought 
out  this  volume  in  a  most  tasteful  style. 

The  facts  in  the  life  of  Guttenberg  have  been  diligently  collected,  and 
with  some  aid  of  imagination,  wrought  into  a  very  interesting  tale.  Inter- 
woven with  this  are  many  instructive  and  curious  facts  relating  to  the 
early  history  of  printing,  and  the  processes  now  in  use.  The  whole  abounds 
with  well  executed  illustrations. 

The  Life  and  times  op  Henky  Lord  Brougham,  written  by  himself. 
Vol.  II.  Harper  &  Bro.,  New  York,  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago.  12mo. 
pp.  392. 

This  second  volume  is  of  far  more  interest  and  value  than  the  first.  It 
covers  the  first  stage  of  the  Statesman's  public  life  from  1808  to  1829,  a 
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period  of  exciting  events  in  English  and  European  history.  Lord  Brough- 
am's account  of  his  personal  connection  with  the  rescinding  of  the  Orders 
in  Council,  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline  and  the  Bill  for  Catholic  Emancipa- 
*  tion,  takes  the  reader  behind  the  scenes,  and  gives  a  vivid  distinctness  to 
Lis  impressions  of  both  the  persons  and  the  doings  concerned  with  those 
transactions. 

The  Life  op  Citrist,  by  Rev.  William  Hanna,  D.  D.  The  American 
Tract  Society,  N.  Y.    8vo.  pp,  861. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  valuable  work,  which  has  already  been  noticed 
in  our  columns,  put  forth  by  the  Tract  Society  in  a  form  and  at  a  price  calcu- 
lated to  give  it  a  wide  circulation. 

At  Last;  A  Christmas  in  the  West  Indies.  By  Charles  Kingsley,  %vith  illus- 
trations. New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Chicago:  S.  C.  (iriggs  &  Co. 
12  mo.    pp.,  465. 

This  is  a  book  of  easy,  pleasant  and  instructive  reading.  It  embraces 
facts  of  personal  adventure,  and  personal  observation,  interspersed  with 
comments,  scientific  and  moral,  all  done  up  in  the  graceful  style  which  char- 
acterizes the  writings  of  the  distinguished  author.  One  wbo  supposes 
himself  well  acquainted  with  the  West  Indies,  will  find  here  much  new 
and  valuable  information. 

Republics;  or  Popular  Governments  an  Appointment  of  God.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Crowell,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia.  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 
Chicago:  W.  G.  Holmes.    ISmo.    pp.,  338. 

The  author  attempts  to  show,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine- 
right  of  Kings,  that  Republican  governments  are  a  gift  from  God.  For 
this  purpose,  he  considers  severally  the  Republic  of  the  Hebrew  state — 
the  Republics  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  Republics  in  Church  and 
State  resulting  from  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  modern  times.  The 
book  presents  a  good  resumd  of  facts  and  principles  in  the  line  of  its  sub- 
ject, though  some  points  seem  to  us  overstrained. 

[XOTE. — We  regret  that  quite  a  number  of  books,  sent  by  publishers, 
for  notices  in  this  number,  were  burned  and  we  have  no  record  of  them. 
We  had  also  designed  for  this  number  a  careful  notice  of  our  most  import- 
ant exchanges,  which  we  now  find  to  be  impracticable.  Our  friends,  the 
publishers,  must  this  time, "  take  the  will  for  the  deed.'*] 
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'Fire  Light. — God  sometimes  speaks  so  that  man  must  hear.  He  has 
'lessons  of  a  thousand  years;  and  when  he  chooses,  he  writes  them  in 
letters  that  outshine  the  blazmgs  of  the  fieriest  rhetoric.  As  the  man  who 
flhould  have  predicted  all  the  history  of  the  great  Southern  Rebellion 
would  have  been  counted  a  madman,  so  he  who  should  have  foretold  all 
the  facts  of  the  Chicago  fire  one  week  before,  would  have  been  called 
a  fooL  But  it  all  came  to  pass;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  came  to 
naught. 

God  showed  to  us,  written  in  letters  of  flame  by  night  upon  the  sky,  the 
resistleseness  of  his  might.  In  twenty-four  hours  he  laid  low  the  achieve- 
ments of  «  genetation.  He  drove  his  scourge  four  miles  in  a  right  line 
through  the  hoort  of  a  great  city,  brushing  away  its  brain-work  and  hand- 
work as  one  sweeps  down  a  cob- web.  Twice  it  leaped  the  river  on  its  way; 
and  once  it  cressed  the  bridge,  when  the  bridge  was  swung.  When  the 
firemen  made  a  stand  it  hurled  the  fire-brands  far  over  their  heads.  The 
flames  even  burned  their  engines  and  licked  up  their  water  works. 
Men  saw  their  costly  buildings,  their  elegant  fabrics  and  their  cherished 
homes  vanish  before  their  eyes.  They  fled,  to  be  again  put  to  flight;  and 
the  clearest  head  ©ould  not  tell  where  there  was  a  place  of  safety.  They 
rescued  their  goods  to  have  them  burned  at  last.  They  saw  their  precious 
papers  burned  in  the  ashes,  with  no  certainty  of  ever  beholding  them 
again.  They  watched  the  sky  longingly  for  a  rain,  and  watched  the  wind  in 
terror  Jest  it  should  change.  The  river  lay  on  one  side  and  all  lake  Mich- 
igan slept  on  the  other;  while  300,000,  people  helplessly  beheld  the  flames 
bum  on  till  they  burnt  out. 

God  showed  us  with  how  alight  an  agency  he  could  humble  the  pride 
*nd  power  of  man.  A  lamp,  a  cow  and  a  barn  were  his  simple  apparatus. 
A  flame  that  a  breath  would  put  out,  a  breeze  that  moved  the  vessels 
briskly  on  the  lake,  and  the  very  negation  of  water,  a  drought,  did  his 
fearful  work.  God  gave  a  wisp  of  burning  straw  the  victory  over  all  the 
forces  of  a  great  city. 

God  showed  us  the  breadth  and  the  minuteness  of  his  workings.  If 
+here  are  any  events  on  earth  of  which  it  were  fitting  that  he  should  take 
charge,  one  of  them  would  seem  to  be  that  in  which  the  lives,  the  homes, 
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and  the  life-earnings  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  human  beings  were  con- 
cerned; their  wealth,  their  treasures  of  art,  their  benefactions,  and  all  their 
earthly  hopes.  But  if  God  watched  the  conflagration,  he  watched  the  kero- 
'sene  lamp;  if  he  cared  for  the  court  house,  the  custom  house,  and  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  he  took  note  of  the  hovel.  If  it  was  God  who  had 
measured  out  those  hundred  human  lives  to  their  "  appointed  time,"  then 
God  was  in  the  wind  and  in  the  dry  air;  and  every  drop  of  rain  that  did  not 
fall,  was  locked  up  by  God. 

God  showed  us  the  vanity  of  human  expectations.  Accumulated  fortunes 
shrivelled  up  in  a  night  and  a  day.  The  poor  and  the  rich  were  made 
houseless  together.  Life  plans  and  prospects  by  the  thousand  were 
forcibly  arrested  and  reversed.  Many  a  man  as  he  looked  upon  the  wav- 
ing of  smoke  and  flames  above  his  costly  piles,  realized  for  once  that  riches 
"  take  wings."  Not  a  man  in  the  city  but  had  some  of  his  schemes  vio- 
lently broken  in  upon  that  day;  not  a  man  but  despondingly  watched  the 
elements  to  see  whether  the  end  were  yet  come. 

God  showed  us  the  fallaciousness  of  the  best  securities.  From  first  to 
last  it  was  one  continuous  baffling  of  all  human  foresight  and  worldly  wis- 
dom. The  strong-hold  of  the  government  funds,  and  the  isolated  bui  ding 
of  the  county  records  proved  alike  faithless.  "  Fire-proof"  buildings  meant 
little  or  nothing.  The  very  property  which  all  the  shrewdest  lenders 
selected  for  their  choicest  securities  was  wiped  out.  Favorite  insurance 
companies  could  pay  nothing.  When  the  vaults  surrendered  their  papers 
safe,  it  was  still  an  anxious  question  what  those  papers  would  be  worth.  The 
banker  who  saved  half  a  million  or  more,  trusted  to  a  negro  and  an  old  trunk, 
while  he  himself  was  driven  half  suflbcated  before  the  flames.  Wlule  the  fire 
was  raging,  God  gave  the  authorities  all  they  could  do  to  take  care  of  their 
families  and  themselves.  In  the  height  of  the  danger,  the  only  hope — the 
water  supply — suddenly  was  lost. 

God  showed  us  the  meanness  to  which  human  nature  can  sink.  We  have 
no  heart  to  speak  of  the  extortioners,  the  thieves,  the  incendiaries,  the 
drunkards,  the  cursing  and  accursed  wretches  who  stalked  around  in  this 
hour  of  darkness.    God  delivered  us,  and  may  God  deliver  all! 

God  showed  us  the  difference  which  Christianity  has  >vrought.  When 
Rome  burned,  or  famine  or  pestilence  desolated  the  cities  and  regions  of 
the  ancient  empires,  where  were  the  messengers  of  relief?  But  now  not 
alone  every  village  of  the  nation,  but  the  cities  of  the  old  world,  throbbed 
with  sympathy  and  teemed  with  help. 

God  showed  ns  our  real  blessings.  How  many  a  family  then  felt  that 
the  life  was  more  than  the  meat,  and  the  body  than  its  raiment.  How  many 
an  anxious  husband  or  parent  then  felt  that  the  life  of  wife  or  child  was 
more  than  millions  on  millions  of  money.  Some  noble  men  who  have,  as 
men  say,  lost  all,  have  already  found  that  character  is  capital,  and  rejoiced 
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that  past  beneficence  can  not  be  destroyed.  If  no  other  reascm,  can  we  not 
see  a  sufficient  reason  for  this  great  and  awful  providence  in  its  startling  a 
city,  a  nation  and  the  world,  into  a  clear  perception  of  tchat  things  can  be 
burned,  and  what  things  cannot,, 

God  also  showed  us  how  he  can  and  yet  will  surprise  mankind  in  the  day 
when  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat.  Here  was  a  man  caught 
at  unawares  in  his  own  .house.  There  were  men  on  the  house-tops  who 
never  came  down.  There  were  men  and  women  destroyed  in  their  places 
of  refuge  and  of  safety.  Drunken  men  were  roasted  in  the  streets.  A 
great  multitude  were  taken  completely  by  surprise.  So  shall  it  be  when 
He  cometh  to  judge  the  world. 

Science  Right  Side  Up. — Some  one  has  said  lately  that  it  is  the  dis 
grace  of  science  that  no  theory  of  life  is  yet  held,  or  has  been  even  pro- 
posed, among  scientific  men,  that  will  stand  even  a  moment's  investigation. 
The  latest  theory,  which  the  unreligious  scientific  thinkers  are  striving  to 
make  acceptable,  is  simply  no  theory  at  all,  but  a  denial  that  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  life.  The  late  President  of  the  British  Association  plants 
himself  squarely  with  religious  men  and  all  other  discriminating  persons, 
affirms  life,  and  denies  the  ancient  notion,  revived  by  Huxley,  Spencer,  and 
the  rest,  that  "  under  meteorological  conditions  very  difi*erent  from  the 
present,  dead  matter  may  have  run  together,  or  crystallized,  or  fermentod, 
into  '  germs  of  life,'  or  *  organic  cells,*  or  '  protoplasm.' "  Science  brings 
a  vast  mass  of  inductive  evidence  against  this  hypothesis  of  spontaneous 
generation.  Careful  enough  scrutiny  has,  in  every  case  up  to  the  present 
day,  discovered  life  as  antecedent  to  life.  "  Dead  matter  cannot  become 
living,"  says  Sir  William,  "  without  coming  under  the  influence  of  matter 
previously  alive.  This  seems  to  us  as  sure  a  teaching  of  science  as  the 
law  of  gravitation."  Exit,  Spontaneous  Generation  I  Will  the  anti-theists 
take  notice  that  science  bows  this  darling  of  theirs — and  bugbear  of  many 
good  people — out  of  doors? 

Sir  William  proposed  as  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  life  on  the  earth,  that 
the  first  germs  were  borne  hither  by  aerolites.  Ho  deems  this  supposition 
not  unscientific,  and  the  objections  to  it  easily  answerable.  "  From  the 
earth  stocked  with  such  vegetation  as  it  could  receive  meteorically,  to  the 
earth  teeming  with  all  the  endless  variety  of  plants  and  animals  that  now 
inhabit  it,  the  step  is  prodigious;  yet  according  to  the  doctrine  of  continu- 
ity all  creatures  now  living  on  earth  have  proceeded  by  orderly  evolution 
from  some  such  origin."  He  then  quotes  two  passages  from  Darwin  on 
evolution,  adding:  "I  have  omitted  the  sentence  describing  briefly  the  hy- 
pothesis of  '  the  origin  of  species  by  natural  selection,' "  because  I  have 
always  felt  that  this  hypothesis  does  not  contain  the  true  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, if  evolution  there  has  been,  in  biology.    Sir  John  Herschell,  in  ex- 
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pressing  a  favorable  judgment  on  the  hypothesis  of  zoological  evolution, 
with,  however,  some  reservation  in  respect  to  the  origin  of  man,  objected 
to  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection  that  it  was  too  like  the  Laputan  method 
of  making  books,  and  that  it  did  not  sufHcieiitly  take  into  account  a  con- 
tinually guiding  and  controlling  intellij^ence.  This  seems  to  me  a  most 
valuable  and  instructive  criticism.  I  feel  profoundly  convinced  that  the 
argument  of  design  has  been  greatly  too  much  lost  sight  of  in  recent  zoolo- 
gical speculations.  Reaction  against  the  frivolities  of  theology,  such  as  are 
to  be  found,  not  rarely,  in  the  notes  of  the  learned  commentators  on  Paley's 
"  Natural  Theology,"  has,  I  believe,  had  a  temporary  effect  ia  turning  at- 
tention from  the  solid  and  irrefragable  argument  so  well  put  forward  in 
tliat  excellent  old  book.  But  overpoweringly  strong  proofs  of  intelligent 
and  benevolent  design  lie  all  around  us,  and  if  over  perplexities,  whether 
metaphysical  or  scientific,  turn  us  away  from  them  for  a  time,  they  come 
back  upon  us  with  irresistible  force,  showing  to  us  through  nature  the 
influence  of  free  will,  and  teaching  us  that  all  living  beings  depend  on  one 
everlasting  Creator  and  Ruler."  Welcome  and  timely  news,  with  the  true 
ring  in  them, from  the  chair  of  the  British  Association! 

Touching  Sir  William's  theory  of  the  possible  and  probable  origin  of 
earthly  life,  an  English  religious  journal  remarks:  "The  idea  that  life- 
germs  may  traverse  space  in  connection  with  aerolites  was  thrown  out  at 
least  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  this  year  by  Peter  Bayne,  who 
credits  it  to  Hugh  Miller.  The  aid  furnished  by  spectrum  analysis  in 
tracing  the  extent  of  unity  in  nature,  is  cited  by  Mr.  Miller,  and  he  suggests 
that  the  correspondences  between  terrestial  magnetism,  and  spots  of  the 
eun,  and  the  systems  of  aerolities  which  have  recently  attracted  so  much 
attention  furnish  a  new  and  wonderful  example  of  it.  Mr.  Miller  presses 
Tyndall's  teachings  about  the  "  infinitesimal  smallness  of  germs  of  life  "  in- 
to his  service,  adding  very  shrewdly,  the  question:  "  what  proof  have  we 
that  if  aerolites  can  traverse  space,  life-germs  cannot  traverse  space  like- 
wise?" 

To  say  the  least  of  it,  this  theory  has  less  against  it  than  that  of  the  evo- 
lution of  life  from  dead  matter,  that  is,  of  something  from  nothing  by  the 
inherent  power  of  the  nothings!  and  it  leaves  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  life,  in  either  aerolites  or  space,  untouched.  It  simply  locates  the  theo- 
logical or  Biblical  explanation  somewhat  further  back.  It  is  worth  notic- 
ing, that  in  the  present  state  of  the  question  in  really  scientific  circles  no 
logical  thinker  has  the  least  excuse  for  choosing  an  atheistic  explanation. 
Let  us  put  a  pin  in  there.  We  have  had  beside  us,  while  writing,  Appleton's 
"  Educational  Record,"  with  its  unprepossessing  wood-cut  portrait  of  Hux- 
ley, and  the  half-confident,  half -sinister  expressiion  of  the  features  has 
seemed  to  assume  an  extra  leer  on  the  subject.  The  "  Lord  of  Life  and 
Glory,"  who  "  hath  life  in  himself"  is  not  yet  deposed  from  His  throne, 
nevertheless. 
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Dr.  Lionel  S.  Beale,  F.  E.  S.,  whose  acute  expose  of  "Protoplasm  "  etc., 
has  been  noticed  in  these  columns  by  a  scientific  physician,  sums  up  the 
case  of  life -theories  in  a  late  contemporary  Review.  He  says,  with  the 
greatest  justice,  that  no  other  theories  bear  so  upon  religious  thought,  and 
here  what  antagonism  there  now  is  between,  not  science,  but  certain 
scientific  men,  and  religion,  is  most  distinct,  and  culminates.  "  If  it  were 
true  that  the  facts  of  science  really  taught  that  all  phenomena  peculiar  to 
living  beings  were  in  reality  only  physical  and  chemical  phenomena,  the 
very  ground  out  of  which  all  religious  thought  springs  would  be  dissipated/* 
"  If  any  form  of  the  physical  doctrine  of  life  had  been  proved  to  be  true,  or 
had  been  shown  to  be  based  upon  some  sort  o^  trustworthy  evidence,  or  had 
been  shown  to  exhibit  even  an  appearance  of  plausibility,  it  would  hav^ 
undoubtedly  been  a  duty  to  inquire  very  carefully  whether  religious  views 
could  any  longer  be  considered  tenable.  But  nothing  of  either  sort  appears* 
It  is  a  mere  haze  of  assertion  by  certain  scientific  men — ^not  of  scientific 
assertion,  for  there  is  no  such  thing — on  which  the  appearance  of  danger  to 
spiritual  belief  stands.  "  The  most  ridiculous  statements  about  the  nature 
of  life  have  been  approvingly  sanctioned  by  men  of  high  position  in  ot?ur 
branches  of  natural  knowledge."  And  such  writers  as  Spencer  have  there- 
upon generalized  these  fantastic  fancies  with  an  air  of  "  encyclopaediacal " 
learning  and  super-human  profundity  and  grasp  of  thought  1 

A  few  of  Dr.  Beale *s  well  shapen  points  are  worth  putting  on  record  here 
for  thinkers,  both  cleric  and  laic.  "  Why  are  we  to  accept  the  doctrine  of 
those  who  assert  that  the  laws  which  govern  the  now  living  matter,  and  the 
mind  of  man,  are  the  same  laws?  TTie  la%t  two  Jiave  nothing  in  common  icith 
the  first.  Where  is  the  analogy  between  the  inanimate  stone  and  the  sim- 
plest living  thing?  Does  the  stone,  like  the  living  particle,  convert  matter 
of  different  composition  iato  substances  like  thpse  of  which  it  consists,  and 
then  divide  and  subdivide  into  little  stones?  Does  it  grow  towards  heaven 
like  the  tree,  against  the  laws  of  gravitation?" 

"  According  to  many  we  seem  to  have  been,  for  years  past,  on  the  eve  of 
discovering  the  conditions  under  which  the  component  elements  of  the  or- 
ganisms of  living  being  could  be  made  to  combine  to  form  the  organi^ 
compounds,  and  tliese  compounds  made  to  live.  It  has  indeed  been  affirmed 
over  and  over  again  that  the  morning  of  discovery  has  dawned;  nay,  that 
the  living  has  been  actually  formed  direct  from  the  non-living;  but  the 
spontaneous  ovum  has  yet  to  be  exhibited — the  living  jelly  has  ye*,  to  be 
evolved  from  the  laboratory-bred  plasma." 

Dr.  Beale  spts  forth  clearly  the  distinctions  between  power,  force,  and 
property — vast  distinctions,  and  undeniable.  Also,  that  power  goes  with 
design,  form,  order,  &c.,  but  force,  property,  &c.,  do  not.  Arrangement  ap. 
X^ears  and  disappears,  but  matter  does  not.  And  no  terms  employed  for 
force  or  property  can  express  power,  design,  order.    Also,  that  there  is  no 
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analogy  between  life,  which  gives  to  matter  form  and  structure,  and  flame  ^ 
which  destroys  botlj.  None  between  a  living  thing  and  a  crystal ;  the  latter 
can  be  dissolved  and  reconstructed,  the  former  never  can.  None  between 
man  as  a  living  creature  and  any  analogue  ever  proposed.  This  is  the  last 
word  of  science  on  life. 

Placed  m  a  False  Position. — ^This  is  a  great  bug-bear  in  public  assem- 
blies. A  body  of  Christian  men  have  met  on  some  definite  call,  and  with 
some  restricted  business.  When  the  sons  of  God  are  thus  assembled, 
there  is  present  also,  perhaps  one  of  those  ardent  personages,  whose  con- 
ception of  liberty  is  the  right  to  take  possession  of  every  public  assembly 
for  his  own  uses.  With  cat-like  eagerness  he  watches  the  chance  to 
spring.  It  may  be  with  some  matter  of  reform,  which,  however,  has  no 
special  or  general  claim  on  that  occasion.  No  matter.  It  is  his  Christian 
liberty  to  lord  it  over  a  whole  assembly.  The  matter  shall  be  discussed. 
To  shut  out  his  hobby  and  attend  to  business,  is  to  fight  against  aU  right- 
eousness. At  this  stage  of  affViirs,  some  timid  brother  suggests  that  the 
subject  has  no  business  here,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  introduced,  but  it 
is  a  very  difierent  thing  to  dismiss  it  now  that  it  M  introduced.  "  It  places 
us  in  a  false  position." 

Now  it  does  no  such  thing.  An  organized  body  is  at  no  man's  beck.  No 
one  can,  by  his  individual  folly,  or  pertinacity,  in  introducing  unseasonable 
topics,  put  them  in  any  false  position — except  that  of  listening  to  him.  It 
is  their  privilege  to  decide  what  subjects  they  will  or  will  not  consider,  and 
what  questions  are  embraced  within  their  sphere,  call,  or  even  pleasure; 
although  we  once  heard  such  a  man  inform  a  whole  General  Association, 
which  had  indefinitely  postponed  his  favorite  theme,  that  they  sJiould  yet 
listen  to  it.  Let  us  have  done  with  this  folly.  Let  us  put  down  these  per- 
petual bores..  Let  us  not  be  tyrannized  over  in  our  religious  convocations 
by  any  man's  bull-dog  tenacity.  The  assembly  that,  when  it  chooses,  rules 
out  any  man's  hobby,  does  not  thereby  put  itself  in  a  false  position,  but 
him  in  a  true  position. 

The  Lord's  Supper. — ^While  this  subject  is  in  our  columns,  [but,  alas, 
it  was  burned  up  in  type,]  for  the  sake  of  completeness  we  add  a  remark 
on  one  point  which  our  judicious  contributor  does  not  find  room  to  expand. 
It  is  this,  While  there  is  a  correct  mode  of  sajing  exactly  what  we  mean — 
or  ought  to  mean — in  our  invitations  to  the  Lord's  Table,  very  many 
ministers  seem  to  have  a  great  aversion  to  saying  it.  They  have  various 
circumlocutions ;  and  there  is  one  rather  a  favorite  with  thoee  who  agree 
substantially  with  our  contributor — as  though  a  partial  compromise  in 
phraseology  ,and  as  though  an  attempt  to  exclude  unworthy  prof essora  who 
are  yet  in  regular  standing.    They  invite  "all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus 
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Christ  in  sincerity,"  but  add,  "  and  have  made  profession  of  their  faith  and 
lore."  This  last  clause  limits  the  invitation  to  church-members;  whUe  some 
ministers  deem  the  first  clause  a  limitation  to  worthy  church-members 
But  if  they  will  consider,  they  will  perceive  that  so  far  as  the  phraseology 
goes,  it  might  extend  to  those  who  had  made  a  profession  and  been  excom- 
municated, but  still  insist,  in  their  own  minds,  that  they  are  good  Chris- 
tians. In  other  words  it  is  a  loose  invitation.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
the  first  clause  is  good  preaching  or  exhortation,  it  is  nothing  mare.  For  a 
Congregational  minister  cannot  usurp  the  authority  of  the  Church  and 
refuse  the  communion  to  those  whom  the  Church  has  voted  to  receive,  until 
the  Church  vote  otherwise.  Now  those  members  who  are  not  under  dis- 
cipline, the  Church  has  deliberately  accepted.  The  Church  used  its  best 
judgment  in  the  matter.  It  may  be  deceived;  certain  persons  may  never 
have  loved  the  Lord  Jesus;  they  may  be  cold  and  unspiritual  now.  But 
the  Church  has  done  nothing  about  it,  chooses  to  do  nothing,  perhaps  can 
do  nothing.  There  they  are  regularly  accepted.  Now,  how  can  the  min- 
ister, in  his  sole  right,  undertake  to  refuse  those  whom  his  Church  accepts? 
He  cannot.  Then  let  him  not  make  any  such  pretense.  It  is  a  sad  thing 
that  any  man  should  come  unworthily.  Let  the  preacher  exhort  against  it. 
But  since  he  is  neither  Christ  nor  the  Church — neither  Pope  nor  rector — 
why  should  he  pretend  in  his  invitation  to  a  restricting  power  wliich  ho 
does  not  possess.  The  only  invitation  or  limitation  which  he  has  any 
authority  to  give,  comes  at  last  simply  to  the  good  old  fashioned  unmis- 
takable form,  "members,  in  good  standing,  of  Evangelical  Churches." 
Churches  have  rights  which  ministers  are  bound  to  respect.  We  cannot, 
for  our  part,  see  the  wisdom  of  industriou9ly  setting  aside  statements,  well- 
settled,  precise,  and  well  understood,  for  those  that  possess  neither  of  these 
qualities.  Still  we  do  not  quarrel  with  mere  casual  variations,  nor  make  a 
man  offender  for  a  word.     ^ 

A  Clergyman  on  Science. — The  Rev.  Charies  Kingsley,  recently  ele- 
vated to  the  dignity  of  Canon  of  Chester,  has  distinguished  himself  in  cur- 
rent literature  in  several  ways.  His  early  novels  were  brilliant,  his  pic- 
tv&es  of  ancient  society,  thought,  and  piety  were  vivid, — whether  always 
accurate  or  not, — ^his  political  disquisitions  have  been  intensely  earnest 
showing  sympathy  for  the  masses  and  *'  the  pressure  of  the  time,"  and  his 
attempts  to  interpret  mythology  and  natural  history  to  juvenile  readers  inter- 
esting and  praiseworthy.  Of  his  published  sermons  we  need  say  nothing, 
for  the  pulpit  discourses  of  an  English  placeman  are  not  counted  of  any 
special  importance  in  the  make  up  of  his  general  reputation  as  a  man  of 
power  and  culture.  Canon  Kingsley  has  lately  read  a  paper  on  Natural 
Theology,  at  Sion  College,  in  which  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  though 
he  "  might  be  considered  dreaming,"  the  time  would  come  "  when  every 
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candidate  for  orders  would  be  reqtured  to  pass  creditably  in,  at  any  rate, 
one  branch  of  physical  science."  The  implication  in  this  enthusiastic  an- 
ticipation as  to  the  culture  and  preparation  of  the  clergy  "  established  "  in 
that  country  makes  an  impression  upon  the  mind  as  peculiar  as  that  of  the 
suggestion  from  the  London  IHmes  a  few  years  since,  that  before  taking  a 
parish,  every  clergyman  should  be  absolutely  required  to  undergo  examina- 
tion in  one  good  book  of  divinity,  say  Pearson  on  the  Creed  I  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  uses  the  title  Natural  Theology  in  the  sense  of  religious  teachings, 
founded  not  on  common  or  former  knowledge,  but  on  the  advanced  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  nature  now  prevailing;  but  he  denies  that  it  could  be 
the  business  of  scientific  men  to  show  a  final  cause  in  nature^  "  for  final 
causes  are  moral  causes,"  (moral  being  used  in  the  comprehensive  sense 
that  is  opposed  to  physical)  and  their  testimony  that  they  find  no  trace  of 
them  is,  consequently,  neither  here  nor  there.  The  business  of  scientific 
philosophy  does  not  extend  beyond  the  "  How,"  or  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  "  Why  "  of  ontological  philosophy.  To  those  who  would  urge 
that  the  "  doctrine  of  evolution  does  away  with  creation,"  Mr.  Kingsley 
would  reply  that,  "  even  if  they  accepted  all  that  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer  had  written,  they  might  still  preserve  their  natural  theology 
on  the  principles  laid  down  by  Butler.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  has  its 
analogy  in  the  evolution  of  a  human  body  from  a  germ ;  but  we  do  not  on 
thAt  account  deny  that  God  is  our  Creator.  If  there  is  evolution  there 
must  be  an  evolver.  Whether  Darwin's  theory  of  evolution  proves  true  or 
false,  his  work  on  the  fertilization  of  orchids  would  still  remain  a  valuable 
addition  to  natural  science.  Suppose  that  all  the  species  of  orchids  should 
prove  to  be  the  descendents  of  one,  and  that  one  allied  to  the  snow-drop, 
would  that  show  less  of  the  wonder-working  power  of  God  than  if  they  were 
all  created  at  once?  The  believer  in  God  would  accept  this  as  evidence  that 
God's  works  were  more  wonderful  than  he  had  hitherto  believed  them,  and  the 
superintendence  which  is  requisite  for  this  process  of  "  natural  selection  " 
would  make  the  government  of  the  universe  still  more  an  infinite  com- 
plexity of  special  providences.  If  "  natural  selection  "  was  proved  to  be 
true,  it  would  only  further  establish  the  truth  of  Christ's  saying:  "My 
Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  1  work."  Scripture  has  taught  us  that  God 
made  all  things.  Shall  we  quarrel  with  science  if  it  succeeds  in  establish- 
ing (rather  furnishes  the  data  of  establishing)  that  God  is.  so  powerful 
that  He  can  make  all  things  make  themselves?  We  must  be  cautious  in 
defining  that  which  Scripture  has  not  defined.  Scripture  uses  the  term 
"created,"  but  does  not  describe  the  process;  it  speaks  of  organizations 
"  produced  after  their  kind,"  but  it  does  not  define  whether  "  their  kind  " 
includes  the  capacity  of  varying.  Is  not  man  produced  after  his  kind,  and 
how  has  he  varied?  Scientific  men,  while  engaged  in  the  study  of  bones 
and  stones,  every  where  find  themselves  met  by  a  something  nameless  > 
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invisible,  impondemhle,  the  forma  farmatita  of  the  schoolmen,  and  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  "  vital  force."  When  they  had  traced  all  to  vibration, 
they  were  ever  encountered  with  the  question,  What  makes  the  vibration 
vibrate  ?  What  is  curdling  every  cell  of  protoplasm  ?  It  is  none  other 
than  that  which  Scripture  calls  "The  breath  of  the  living  God/' 

Mr.  Kingsley  here  overlooks  the  more  recent  attempts  to  get  rid  of  **  vital 
force  "  altogether.  If  life  can  be  generated  by  evolution,  or  any  other  hocus 
pocus,  we  had  almost  said,  from  that  which  has  no  life,  and  absolutely 
without  the  agency  of  anything  else  that  has  it,  then  what  becomes  of 
"  vital  force.*'  And  Mr.  Kingsley 's  question, "  what  makes  vibration  vibrate  ?" 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  cause,  since  we  use  the  same  form  of  speech 
when  asking  for  a  reason,  which  is  not  a  cause;  e.^.,  "what  makes  you 
think  so?"  But  we  cite  and  record  his  word  as  showing  a  phase  or  tenden- 
cy of  thought  in  Christain  men  who  have  earnestly  cultivated  science, 
and  are  not  afraid  of  its  conclusions,  nor  led,  in  the  Interest  of  religion,  in- 
to any  manner  of  foreboding.  He  expects  science  to  return  in  due  time 
to  her  becoming  phase  at  the  feet  of  piety.  We  heartily  accept  and  em- 
phasize his  closing  word  to  the  students  of  Sion College:  "  Let  those  who 
hold  to  the  Scriptures  be  patient,  and  wait.  It  is  not  necessary  for  them  to 
cast  themselves  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple." 

College  Mabks.— The  following  appeared  not  long  ago  in  the  Congrega- 
UonalUt: 

"  The  advantages  of  the  ranking  system  have  been  presented  in  this 
paper,  in  an  article  by  President  Smith  of  Dartmouth  College.  Here  is  a 
briefer  presentation  of  the  other  side  of  the  question,  from  an  alumnus  of 
that  institution: 

"  That  is  not  an  apt  preparation  for  the  scenes  of  coming  life,  which 
dwarfs  the  ambition  of  its  subject  to  the  paltry  attainment  of  a  high  mark. 
This  system  makes  the  merest  accident  of  study  its  ultimate  end,  and  by  it 
many  have  been  brought  to  think  that,  having  stood  high  in  their  classes, 
their  life  work  was  accomplished. 

"  Among  college  students,  there  are  those  who  study  to  master  the  sub- 
jects presented,  and  those  who  have  no  higher  aim  than  to  make  a  good 
recitation.  Doubtless  many  of  the  second  class  have  been  stimulated  to 
make  great  exertions.  But  what  an  insignificant  purpose,  and  the  object,  if 
attained,  how  useless  and  unsatisfying  I  With  a  student  bent  on  under- 
standing a  science,  or  investigating  a  subject,  his  mark  would  not  have  a 
feather's  weight.  We  do  not  think  the  system  has  a  good  moral  intiuence. 
It  encourages  deception,  and  puts  a  premium  on  *  ponying,' '  cribbing/  and 
*  carding.'  In  those  working  for  marks  it  excites  bitter  feelings,  emulation 
is  destroyed,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years  they  are%upremely  selfish.  And 
what  is  worse,  it  induces  hypocrisy  and  sanctimoniousness — prayer-meetings 
are  attended  for  effect  on  the  president  and  professors. 

"  In  speaking  of  the  evils  of  the  system,  we  do  not  dwell  on  the  fact  that 
the  son  of  Dives  receives  a  mark  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  above  his  deserts. 
Deference  to  wealth  is  universal,  and  the  college  has  long  since  ceased  to 
be  the  pure  democracy  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  Alumkus." 
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How  men  overshoot  their  mark!  The  last  two  of  these  charges,  ranking 
rich  men's  sons  higher  than  others,  and  giving  attendance  on  prayer-meet- 
ings a  recognition  in  the  class-standing,  any  man  who  has  ever  been  a 
member  of  a  College  Faculty,  anywfiere,  knows  to  be  too  ridiculous  to  deny. 
The  "  bitter  feelings  "  and  supreme  selfishness,  according  to  our  observa- 
tion, are  the  exception;  the  very  best  scholars  in  a  class  are  often  the  best 
friends,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in  classes  to  accuse  the  best  scholars  of 
clannishness.  "  Ponying,"  "  cribbing  "  and  "  carding  " — ^if  we  understand 
their  mysteries^an  go  but  very  little  way.  No  intelligent  instructor  is 
ever  imposed  upon  by  them.  The  student  simply  imposes  on  himself.  As 
to  the  insignificance  of  the  aim — it  is  on  a  level  with  other  efibrts  after 
honor,  but  in  a  peculiarly  honorable  sphere.  It  would  be  a  pleasing  thing 
to  look  upon  the  men  "  who  have  no  higher  aim  than  to  make  a  good  recita- 
tion;" although  the  ability  to  make  such  a  recitation  might  be  supposed  by 
the  simple  to  be  no  bad  way  "  to  master  the  subject  presented."  It  would 
be  equally  pleasing  to  look  upon  that  vast  multitude,  the  "  many  [who] 
have  been  brought  to  think  that,  having  stood  high  in  their  classes,  their 
life  work  was  accomplished."  Instead  of  "  making  the  merest  accident  of 
study  its  ultimate  end,"  it  certainly  is  possible  to  view  the  appointment 
system  as  applying  simply  an  add-  tional  and  immediate  stimulus  towards 
the  attainment  of  that  end,  by  the  reaping  now  some  of  the  same  kind  of 
fruits  which  will  be  borne  in  the  future. 

From  the  mode  of  thinking  exhibited  in  the  above  extract,  it  was  evi- 
dently written  by  one  whose  mental  equipoise  was  never  disturbed  by  any 
"  high  mark."  It  is  a  dispassionate  statement  of  the  great  verities,  proba- 
bly by  one  who  in  college  largely  indulged  in  "general  literature." 

We  simply  seize  the  occasion  to  remark  how  absurdly  any  young  man 
deports  himself  in  college  who  does  not  give  his  first  best  energy  to  the 
studies  he  is  there  to  pursue,  while  he  has  the  aid  of  instructors  whose 
special  business  is  to  help  and  guide  him  in  them, and  surrounded,  as  he  is, 
by  all  the  stimulus  of  other  wakeful  minds.  After  all,  the  "  bummers  "  can- 
not altogether  afford  to  despise  "  recitation  scholarship;"  nor,  historically 
viewed,  has  the  vast  race  of  bad  scholars  in  this  world  had  any  special 
reason  to  glory  over  its  good  ones. 

Our  Review. — Our  readers  need  not  be  informed  why  the  November 
number  of  the  Review  is  delayed  and  incomplete.  The  bulk  of  its  con- 
tents was  in  the  printers'  hands,  and  in  type.  We  had  fortunately  a  single 
proof  of  each  of  the  first  three  articles  now  presented,  returned  to  us  for  final 
revision.  Everything  else,  including  Round  Table  matter  and  main  arti- 
cles, (one  of  them  by  Professor  Bartlett),  was  burnt  up,  and  no  copy  left. 
We  present  the  best  we  can  under  the  circumstances.  Wtj  exi)ect  to  make 
satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  future.  The  present  number  is  printed  at 
Madison,  Wis. 
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TO  OUR  PATRONS. 

The  great  disaster  which  has  suddenly  arrested  so  many  homan  schemes, 
has  constramed  a  change  in  the  plans  of  the  CONGREGATIONAL  RE- 
VIEW. Its  editors  and  proprietors  thought  they  had  planted  a  permanent 
power  in  the  western  metropolis.  They  were  beginning  to  see  some  good 
prospect  of  realizing  their  ideal  of  a  religious  magazine,  and  were  steadily 
working  their  way  to  a  wider  patronage  and  a  deeper  influence.  In  both 
particulars,  however,  much  yet  remained  to  be  done.  At  a  time  when  tlie 
burden  upon  us  was  still  heavy,  the  fire  has  broken  up  our  arrangements 
for  publication  and  has  placed  other  serious  difficulties  in  our  way. 

While  so  many  other  enterprises  are  appealing  for  separate  aid,  it  has 
seemed  to  us  that  we  could  best  serve  the  common  cause  by  forming  an 
alliance  with  another  periodical  of  a  thoroughly  kindred  character.  We 
have  accordingly  effected  that  arrangement  with  the  NEW  ENGLANDER, 
which  will  henceforth  be  our  successor  and  our  substitute. 

It  is  needless  to  say  anything  in  commendation  of  the  magazine  with 
which  ours  now  is  consolidated.  The  variety,  ability  and  timeliness  of  its 
discussions,  and  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  its  literary  criticisms  are 
fully  recognized.  To  its  wider  range  of  able  contributors  will  now  be  added, 
we  trust,  whatever  is  valuable  in  our  own.  Our  publisher  will  act  as  the 
western  agent.  Our  board  of  editors  will  be  represented  in  the  editorship 
and  their  occasional  contributions  will  find  a  place  in  its  pages. 

We  are  persuaded  that  in  this  arrangement,  we  are  conferring  a  real 
benefit  upon  all  our  subscribers  and  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  a  period- 
ical which  by  its  vigor,  breadth,  pliancy,  staunch  orthodoxy  and  genial 
Catholicity,  shall  eminently  meet  the  wants  of  intelligent  ministers  and  lay- 
ment  throughout  the  country,  and  become  the  organ  of  our  Congregational 
churches  and  pastors  for  the  free  discussion  of  the  great  social,  moral  and 
religious  topics  of  the  day.  We  trust  that  the  united  subscription  list  will 
furnish  a  basis  for  constant  improvement  in  the  character  and  power  of  the 
periodical. 

All  communications  may  hereafter  be  addressed  to  William  L.  Eingsley, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  The  New  EngUmder  for  January  will  be  sent  to  every 
subscriber  of  the  B&dew.  If  any  do  not  desire  to  continue  it,  they  will  re- 
turn the  number  received. 

A.  L.  CHAPIN, 
S.  C.  BARTLETT, 
G.  F.  MAGOUN, 
G.  S.  P.  SAVAGE, 
W.  H.  NICHOLS, 

EdUon  and  Proprietan. 
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